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CROWDS    CARRY   INFECTION 


DOST 
HOME 
FROM 


CARRY 
CONTAGION 
DUSTY  OFFICES 


KEEP  THE 
CHILDRENS 


SAFEGUARDING 
HEALTH 

Men  and  women  occupied  with  their  work 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  much  time  for 
thinking  about  the  prevention  of  infection 
from  disease. 

The  regular  use  of  Wright's  Coal  Tar 
Soap,  whether  in  the  home  or  at  the  office, 
is  a  measure  which  can  be  taken  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  trouble  and  expense, 
and  which  will  help  largely  to  effect  this 
most  important  point. 

Besides  the  pleasure  of  a  refreshing  wash, 
there  is  always  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  malignant  germs  which  invariably 
collect  on  the  hands  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  have  been  completely  destroyed 
and  removed,  and  that  the  skin  has  been 
strengthened  and  reinforced  for  further 
combat  against  disease. 

Ensure  your  family  from  infection  by 
instituting  Wright's  for  toilet  use  through- 
out your  household. 

WRIGHT'S  , 

COAL  TAR       \ 

SOAP 

The  Soap  for  Toilet  and  Nursery  Use- 


MADAME    GALLI-CURCI,    THE   FAMOUS   FRIMA   DONNA,  IX   A   CALIFORNIA^   GAKDEN. 

See  article  by  Madame  Galli-Curci,  "The  Story  of  My  Career,"  on  page  15.    Photograph  by  Keystone  View  Co. 


'Pom  rose  and  started  across  the  room  with  what,  I 

afterwards  found,  was  known  as  the  Pendyce  shuffle— 

that  is,  the  walk  that  was  common  to  all  those  escaping 

from  the  embraces  of  Sir  Marcus." 


THE   GARRULOUS 
DIPLOMATIST 

By   HUGH   WALPOLE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    WILMOT    LUNT 


o 


N  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  May,  as  I 
was  walking  down  Piccadilly,  just 
in  the  arcade  of  the  Ritz  Hotel  I 


on  the  arm,  and,  turning 
the  round,  highly-polished 
of  Pom  Banting  uplifted 
"  Hullo,  Pom,"  I  said,  "  how 


was   touched 
round,     saw 
countenance 
towards  me. 
goes  it  ?  " 

"  It  goes  very  badly,"  he  answered. 
"  The  Bankruptcy  Court  sees  me  next  week 
and  a  pauper's  grave  the  week  after. 
Meanwhile,  young  Johnson,  you're  just  the 
man  I  want  to  see.  Are  you  out  walking,  or 
is  your  nurse  waiting  somewhere  round  the 
corner  with  the  pram  ?  " 

"  I'm  allowed  to  take  a  little  gentle 
exercise  on  condition  I  don't  go  too  far  and 
wear  myself  out.  Meanwhile,  that  famous 
club,  the  Saucepan,  is  all  agog  with  excite- 
ment because  I'm  about  to  lunch  there,  and 
the  windows  are  hung  with  flags." 

"  That  being  so,"  said  Pom,   "  we  will 
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walk  along  together.  I  have  something 
extremely  important  and  mysterious  to 
impart  to  thee." 

"  Impart  on,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  old  cream  and  custard,"  Pom 
continued,  "  is  it  truth  or  not  that  some 
months  ago  you  and  one  or  two  other 
innocents  scattered  broadcast  a  letter,  the 
import  of  which  was  that  you  would  remove 
bores  from  the  heart  of  Society  at  a 
moment's  notice,  demanding  but  a  modest 
fee  in  return  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  modest  fee,"  I 
answered.  "  We've  been  such  a  success 
during  the  few  months  we  have  been  at 
work  that  our  fees  have  gone  up." 

"  The  devil  they  have !  "  said  Pom. 
"  What  are  they,  anyway  ?  " 

"  Seventy-five  quid  in  any  case,"  I 
answered,  "  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  if  we 
succeed." 

"  Well,  it  might  be  worse,"  said  Pom. 
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"  Several  of  us  would  be  willing  to  give 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  if  you  helped 
us  in  our  present  trouble." 

"  Who's  '  us  '  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  '  Us,'  "  said  Pom,  "  are  me — — " 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  I  interrupted.  "  In 
what  language  do  you  imagine  you're 
speaking  at  the  present  1  " 

"  Oh,  hang  English  !  "  said  Pom.  "  Don't 
you  know  I  went  to  Eton  ?  Well,  anyway, 
there  are  Millie  Drake,  Huxter,  Crawshay, 
and  a  lot  of  others  in  this,  and  we'll  raise 
the  coin  all  right  if  you'll  do  the  job." 

"  Well,  what  is  the  job  ?  "  I  asked. 

Pom  dropped  his  voice  into  a  mysterious 
and  secretive  whisper.  "Do  you  know  old 
Marcus  Pendyce  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  What,  Pendyce  who  was  Minister  at 
Constantinople  and  all  sorts  of  other  places 
years  ago,  who  published  his  reminiscences 
last  year  '  People  Who  Have  Seemed  to 
Me  Worth  While  '  ?  " 

"  The  very  same,"  said  Pom.   ' 

"  Yes,  what  about  him  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?  "  Pom  asked. 

"  No,"  I  answered. 

"  Then  the  Lambs  must  entertain  you 
very  seldom,"  he  replied. 

The  Lambs,  I  need  scarcely  mention,  was 
that  famous  and  most  exclusive  of  clubs, 
entering  which  was  far  harder  than  camels 
piercing  the  eye  of  the  needle,  whose  wine 
is  a  miracle,  whose  history  goes  back  almost 
to  the  days  of  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Serpent. 

"  I've  been  to  lunch  there  a  lot  of  times," 
I  answered,  "  but  I  don't  know  old  Pendyce 
by  sight.   Describe  him  to  me." 

"  Five  chins,  two  stomachs,  and  a  face 
like  a  beetroot,"  said  Pom.  "  But  the 
strangest  thing  about  him  is  his  voice, 
which  is  now  deep  like  the  rumbling  of  a 
gun,  and  suddenly  shrill  as  a  peahen  in 
anger.  He  is  the  greatest  bore  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  not  forgetting  George 
Washington  and  Mr.  Longfellow." 

"  Tell  me  more,"  I  asked.  "  How  old  is 
he  ?     Is  he  married  ?  " 

"  He's  well  over  seventy,"  said  Pom, 
"  and  ought  to  be  silently  contemplating 
his  latter  end.  He's  a  widower  with  no 
children.    He's  the  greatest  bore — ■ — " 

"  Yes,"  I  interrupted,  "  you've  said  that 
already.   What  is  it  you  want  us  to  do  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  remove  him,  of  course  !."  cried 
Pom.  "  Didn't  your  old  letter  say  that 
you'd  remove  anybody  so  that  they'd  never 
come  back  again  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  replied, 
"  that  there  are  all  you  strong  and  healthy 


men,  and  you're  unable  to  deal  with  one 
poor  old  one  over  seventy  and  a  widower  ? 
Ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves." 

"  One  poor  old  one  ?  "  ejaculated  Pom. 
"  You  wait  until  you  see  him.  He's  got  the 
strength  of  five  hundred  horsemen  and  then 
some.  He's  absolutely  unbeatable.  He's 
eternal,  inevitable,  everlasting.  Why,  do 
you  mean  to  say  in  your  clubs  you  haven't 
got  bores  whom  no  one  can  get  rid  of  ?  " 

"  Try  being  rude  to  him,"  I  said.  "  I've 
known  rudeness  work  wonders  before  now." 

"  Rude  !  "  cried  Pom.  "  You  can't  be 
rude  to  him.  He  says  he's  deaf,  which,  of 
course,  he  isn't,  and  when  you  say  anything 
to  him  especially  nasty,  he  thinks  you've 
paid  him  a  compliment,  thanks  you  for  it, 
and  clings  closer  than  ever.  The  fact  is, 
Johnson,  that  he's  ruining  our  club.  Like 
everyone  else,  we're  in  need  of  money.  At 
the  same  time  we  try  to  keep  our  member- 
ship as  decent  as  we  can  ;  but  half  the 
fellers  we'd  like  to  have  now  have  got  wind 
of  old  Mark -My- Words,  as  we  call  him,  and 
half  the  other  decent  fellows  don't  come 
into  the  club  simply  because  they're 
terrified  of  finding  him  there." 

"  But  what  does  he  actually  do  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  In  the  first  place  he  sits  on  all  the 
papers.  Then,  when  he's  read  them,  he 
wanders  around  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour.  Then  he  begins.  '  I  remember 
in  seventy-two,'  he  says,  and  then  you're 
done.  Of  course  you  can  get  up  and  leave 
him,  but  before  you  know  where  you  are, 
he's  at  your  elbow  again,  and  it's  a  silly 
thing  to  see  members  wandering  through 
the  club  like  lost  spirits,  with  that  old  thing 
pottering  after  them.     It's  ludicrous." 

"  It's  very  difficult,"  I  said,  shaking  my 
head,  "  to  cause  to  disappear  one  of  our 
most  prominent  men." 

"  Well,  there  you  are,"  said  Pom.  "  Take 
it  or  leave  it.  You  might,  in  any  case, 
come  and  have  a  look  at  him.  Come  and 
take  lunch  with  me  there  to-morrow." 

That  the  Lambs  is  a  very  agreeable  club, 
everybody  knows.  Its  old  rooms,  its  aroma 
of  Russian  leather  and  the  best  cigars,  the 
spirit  of  peace  that  broods  over  it,  make 
it  one  of  the  best  escapes  from  this  new 
democratic  world  conceivable.  Pom  is  an 
excellent  companion.  I  enjoyed  my  luncheon 
enormously.  It  was  when  we  went  into 
the  smoking-room  afterwards  that  Pom 
suddenly  whispered  into  my  ear  :  "  Look  ! 
That's  him  over  there,  talking  to  those  two 
unhappy  youths." 
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I  looked  across  the  room  and  saw  a  stout, 
red-faced  man  with  white  hair  slightly  on 
end — this  gave  him  a  cockatoo  appearance 
—holding  forth  to  two  young  men,  who  were 
staring  at  him  with  the  fascinated  absorp- 
tion of  rabbits  in  front  of  a  snake.  He  was 
leaning  forward  a  little,  and  every  once  and 
again  I  caught  the  boom  of  his  voice  and 
then  a  reassuring  murmur  as  though  his 
audience  were  trying  to  placate  him.     . 

"  We  will  join  then,"  said  Pom  firmly. 

We  went  across,  and  Pom,  in  his  sweetest 
voice,  said  :  "  Pendyce,  I  want  to  introduce 
you  to  a  clever  young  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
Seymour  Johnson,  the  future  leader  of  the 
English  novel.  I  hope  we're  not  interrupting 

you." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  indeed,"  said  one  of 
the  pale  young  men,  rising  with  exceeding 
eagerness.  "  I  must  be  going,  I'm  afraid. 
Appointment — ■ — "  And  the  rest  of  his 
sentence  took  place  in  his  boots. 

"  No  interruption,  no  interruption,"  said 
Sir  Marcus  heartily,  fixing  his  eye  upon  the 
other  pale  young  man  as  though  defying 
him  to  move  a  finger.  "I  was  just  telling 
our  young  friends  here  about  the  eruption 
in  seventy-eight." 

"  The  eruption  ?  "  said  Pom,  rather 
puzzled. 

"  Yes,  of  Mount  Paphanotis  in  the  Fiji's." 

"  Oh,"  said  Pom,  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
thought  you  meant  that  something  was  the 
matter  with  somebody's  face.  Very  silly 
of  me  indeed." 

The  remaining  pale  young  man  feebly 
giggled  and  made  an  attempt  to  move,  but 
Sir  Marcus's  red  gout-thickened  fingers  were 
on  his  arm  in  half  a  second.  "  Just  a 
moment,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said;  "allow 
me  to  finish  my  story.  It  was  a  perfect 
miracle  of  luck  that  I  was  there  at  all  at  the 
moment.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  old  Casey,  of 
the  Bellerophon,  turning  up  just  in  the 
nick  of  time " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  pale  young 
man,  rising  now  firmly,  "  I  really  have  an 
.  appointment.  I'm  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
late  as  it  is.   You  must  excuse  me." 

Sir  Marcus's  red-veined  eyes  nearly 
started  out  of  his  head.  "  Very  well,  very 
well,"  he  said  huffily,  "  good  day,  good 
day  !  "  And  when  the  young  man  had 
gone,  he  turned  round  to  us,  saying : 
"  What's  happened  to  these  young  fellows 
nowadays  %  Haven't  got  any  manners  and 
haven't  got  any  interest  in  things,  either. 
Why,  that  was  a  most  remarkable  affair, 
that  eruption.    I  remember  it  as  though  it 


was  yesterday.  I  can  see  now  j ust  the  shape 
of  the  island,  with  the  bay  running  from 
east  to  west " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Pom,  "  there's 
nothing  I'd  like  better  than  to  have  your 
account  of  it,  Pendyce,  but  I  see  Blackstone 
over  there  waiting  for  me,  so  I'll  just  leave 
you  with  my  young  friend  for  five  minutes 
and  come  back." 

Pom  rose  and  started  across  the  room 
with  what,  I  afterwards  found,  was  known 
as  the  Pendyce  shuffle- — that  is,  the  walk 
that  was  common  to  all  those  escaping  from 
the  embraces  of  Sir  Marcus. 

Left  now  only  with  myself,  he  was  forced 
to  consider  me,  and  he  turned  round, 
moving  with  some  difficulty,  and  his  face 
slowly  fell  upon  mine.  I  was,  as  it  were, 
dragged  gradually  into  his  comprehension, 
first  a  nose,  then  a  chin,  then  an  eye  or  two, 
and  finally  all  of  me  caught,  fixed,  nailed 
down. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  everyone  seems 
very  busy  to-day.  And  so  you're  a  painter, 
young  man  1  " 

"  No,  no,"  I  hurriedly  retorted,  "  I'm  a 
writer." 

"  What  do  you  write  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Blue  Books  ?  I  wrote  a  Blue  Book  once 
on  the  condition  of  the  potato  disease  in 
Eastern  Manchuria.  I  remember  at  the 
time——" 

"  No,"  I  said,  very  loudly  and  distinctly, 
"  I  couldn't  write  Blue  Books.  I  have  a 
very  inaccurate  mind.     I  write  novels." 

"  Oh,  novels,"  he  exclaimed,  "  novels, 
novels,  novels.  Now,  that's  a  funny  thing. 
What  do  you  write  novels  for  ?  Aren't 
there  enough  in  the  world  already  1  " 

"Oh,  yes,  there  are,"  I  agreed  with  him 
fervently.  "  Unfortunately,  it's  the  only 
thing  I  can  write.  One  has  to  earn  one's 
living,  you  know." 

"  Has  one,  has  one,  has  one  ?  "  he  replied. 

I  may  remark,  in  parenthesis,  that  I  was 
already  discovering  two  of  Sir  Marcus's 
most  irritating  peculiarities,  one  being  that 
he  said  everything  three  times  over,  the 
other  that  he  was  curiously  absent-minded 
except  when  he  was  talking  about  himself, 
so  that  when  you  were  at  the  most  thrilling 
point  of  your  own  narrative  you  would  see 
his  eye  wandering  like  a  greedy  pirate, 
wondering  upon  what  new  victims  it  could 
seize. 

"  Talking  of  novelists,"  he  went  booming 
on,  "  I  used  to  know  a  feller  called  Trollope 
who  wrote  novels.  Big,  heavy,  stupid  man. 
Went  out  hunting  a  lot,  and  had  the  worst 
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seat  on  a  horse  I've  ever  seen  on 
anybody." 

Here  he  began  to  chuckle  over  some  joke 
which  was  slowly  coming  up  to  the  surface 
of  his  mind,  which  he  already  perceived  in 
the  dim,  blue  waters  far  below. 

"  It  must  have  been  in  the  late  'eighties," 
he  sputtered,  "  that  I  said  a  good  thing  to 
that  same  feller  Trollope.  I  was  in  the 
Garrick  one  day,  lunching  with  old  Bony 
Hackett.  Bony  couldn't  stand  writing  men, 
and  when  Trollope  came  up  and  joined  us, 
he  was  as  rude  as  he  could  be.  When  I  was 
introduced  to  him,  Trollope  snorted,  and 
that  put  my  back  up.  I  wasn't  going  to  be 
snorted  at  by  one  of  those  writing  fellers, 
so  I  said  something  about  novels,  you  know, 
hadn't  any  time  to  read  'em,  better  things 
to  do,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  Trollope 
got  as  red  as  a  turkey  cock,  and  said  to  me 
some  cheek  about  thinking  that  diplomatists 
had  plenty  of  time  for  everything,  and  I 
said  " — here  he  began  to  chuckle  again,  and 
chuckled  such  a  long  time  that  all  the 
clocks  in  the  club  were  able  to  take  breath, 
strike  the  hour,  and  recover  their  breath 
again  before  he'd  finished — "  I  said — 
Heavens,  what  did  I  say  ?  Well,  I  don't 
know.  It  was  something  clever  about 
writing  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  I 
remember  old  Bony  Hackett  was  devilish 
amused,  and  told  me  afterwards  he  hadn't 
heard  anything  so  funny  for  ever  so  long. 
The  writing  feller  didn't  half  like  it,  I  can 
tell  you.  Wish  I  could  remember  what  it 
was  I  said.  I'll  remember  in  a  minute.  It 
was  something  about  writing,  and  I  know 
it  must  have  been  funny  because  Bony  told 
two  or  three  fellers  afterwards,  and  they  all 
thought  it  was  jolly  good.  I'll  remember 
what  it  is  in  a  minute.  Oh,  yes,  I  know — 
no,  that  wasn't  it.  Anyway,  I  could  see 
Trollope  didn't  half  like  it." 

Here  I  felt  compelled  to  interrupt. 
"Must  have  been  very  interesting,"  I 
murmured,  "  knowing  Anthony  Trollope 
and  all  the  men  of  his  time." 

"Well,  yes,  it  was  interesting,"  said  Sir 
Marcus.  "  Not  that  I  think  much  of  writing 
fellers  as  a  whole,  you  know.  They're  a 
lousy  lot.  When  I  was  Minister  in  Constanti- 
nople, there  was  a  chap  there  who  said  he 
was  going  to  write  his  memoirs.  Furnival 
his  name  was,  or  Fernbanks,  or  Turnbull, 
perhaps.  I  can't  remember  exactly,  but  I 
know  he  had  an  awfully  pretty  wife.  She 
was  pretty,  by  Jove  !  We  were  very  good 
friends,  she  and  I.  I  remember  one  evening 
dancing  with  her  at  old  Crawford  Romanes's", 


and  she  had  a  rope  of  pearls  on  as  big  as 
pigeon's  eggs.  Finest  pearls  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  She  asked  me  whether  I  liked  her 
pearls,  and  I  said  :  '  I  like  the  neck  they're 
on  better.'  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  That  was  good, 
wasn't  it  ?  Ah,  one  was  young  in  those  days ! 
The  things  one  could  do  then  !  Swim,  hunt, 
shoot,  ride. 

"  Swim  ?  Why,  I  swam  five  miles  one 
night  with  the  water  so  hot  it  fairly  blistered 
you.  That  swim  was  talked  of  afterwards, 
I  can  tell  you.  I  remember  a  young  cousin 
of  mine  there,  Bertie  Pendyce.  Poor  feller, 
got  eaten  by  a  shark  afterwards,  lower  half 
of  him  bitten  right  off.  Left  a  wife  and  four 
children.  Pretty  little  woman,  she  was,  and 
they  hadn't  a  penny.  She  married  after- 
wards young  Sparkes,  who  ran  off  with  that 
opera  singer  in  Paris.  What  was  her  name  ? 
Large,  fat,  red-faced  woman.  She  was 
always  unlucky — Mrs.  Sparkes,  I  mean. 
Devilish  pretty,  too,  but  never  seemed  to  hit 
on  the  right  man.  She  married  a  third  time." 

Here  I  was  compelled  to  interrupt.  I 
saw  Pom  making  signs  to  me  from  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  "  Very  sorry,"  I  said, 
feeling  weak  as  water,  but  determined  to 
prove  my  courage,  "  but  I  must  be  off. 
I've  enjoyed  very  much  what  you've  been 
telling  me,  and  hope  we'll  have  another 
talk  one  day." 

"  We  must,  indeed,"  said  Sir  Marcus, 
rising,  too,  and  putting  his  arm  through 
mine.  "  I  haven't  had  such  an  interesting 
conversation  for  a  long  time.  Come  along 
and  have  a  meal  with  me  one  day.  5,  Half 
Moon  Street.  Always  glad  to  see  you,  and 
you  shall  tell  me  more  of  your  doings. 
Hullo,  Banting  !  Just  been  hearing  all  your 
young  friend's  adventures.  Very  interest- 
ing. Very  indeed.  I  was  just  telling  him 
about  poor  Milly  Sparkes.  Did  you  ever 
know  her  1  Married  a  young  cousin  of  mine. 
Eaten  by  a  shark,  poor  feller.  All  the  lower 
half  of  him  bitten  right  off.  She  married 
again  afterwards.  Some  woman  in  the 
opera  at  Paris — can't  remember  her  name — 
large,  fat  woman- — ■ — " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Pom  hurriedly,  "  I  never 
knew  her." 

"  Well,  so  long,  Pendyce.  Glad  to  have 
seen  you." 

WTe  left  the  diplomatist  staring  after  us 
in  indignant  surprise.  When  we  reached  the 
hall  I  gripped  Banting  by  the  arm.  "  I'll 
do  what  I  can,"  I  said.  "I  don't  know  that 
we  can  bring  it  of!,  but  it's  a  public  duty. 
We'll  do  our  best." 

"  By  Jove,  you'll  be  a  public  benefactor," 
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said  Pom,  "  if  you  do.  What  are  you  think- 
ing of  ?  Leaving  him  on  a  Scotch  moor, 
or  something  ?  " 

"  It  will  need  considering,"  I  answered, 
"  but  I  have  an  idea.     We'll  see." 

II. 

The  week  that  followed  was  one  of  the  most 
miserable  of  my  young  life.  I  saw  that  to 
carry  this  through  successfully  it  was 
absolutely  essential  that  I  should  make  a 
thorough  study  of  my  subject.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  climb  into  the  affections  of  Sir 
Marcus.  I  telephoned  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing my  first  meeting  with  him  and  asked 
him  whether  I  might  see  him  again.  He 
cordially  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  that 
night.  His  rooms  in  Half  Moon  Street  must 
have  been  among  the  smallest  and  the 
untidiest  in  London.  He  was  in  his  bath 
when  I  arrived,  and  the  table  in  the  little 
sitting-room  was  laid  for  two.  I  will 
honestly  confess  that  my  heart  sank  when 
I  saw  that*  I  was  to  spend  the  evening  alone 
in  his  company.  He  shouted  to  me  from  his 
bath,  and  I  saw  through  the  open  door  a 
large  red  face,  a  large  mottled  red  arm,  and 
an  enormous  sponge.  He  talked  then  for 
the  next  ten  minutes  through  the  sponge, 
into  which  he  seemed  to  bury  his  face  in 
successive  frenzies  of  excitement.  Then,  as 
he  dressed,  he  continued  to  shout  at  me,  and 
arrived  at  last  in  the  little  sitting-room,  his 
white  hair  all  on  end,  struggling  with  his 
collar  and  shouting  for  the  valet.  "  Where's 
Crundle  %  Crundle,  Crundle,  Crundle  ! 
Sorry  I'm  so  late.  Met  an  interesting  feller 
as  I  was  coming  along  from  the  club.  He 
was  just  back  from  India.  What  he  said 
reminded  me  of  a  thing  that  happened  in 

Bombay  once.    What  the This  collar's 

too  small.  Where's  that  man  got  to  ?  Would 
you  mind  helping  me  a  moment  ?  Just  slip 
your  finger  in  there.  Give  the  stud  a  push, 
will  you  ?  That  time  in  Bombay — oh,  look 
out,  the  thing'll  go  if  you  don't  take  care  ! 
Got  it !  Take  care,  don't  pinch  my  neck. 
Oh,  Heavens,  it's  gone  !   Wait  a  minute." 

I  then  enjoyed  one  of  the  strangest  sights 
I've  seen  for  a  long  time,  namely,  Sir  Marcus 
standing  in  his  shirt  and  trousers  and 
shaking  himself  up  and  down  like  a  danscur 
learning  the  latest  and  most  erratic  develop- 
ments of  the  shimmy,  his  eyes,  as  usual, 
bursting  from  his  head,  both  of  us  watching 
in  agony  for  the  appearance  of  the  stud. 
There  was  a  little  tinkle  as  something  struck 
the  floor,  and  we  were  then  both  on  our 
knees  searching  the  carpet.    But  I  will  not 


continue  through  the  varied  eccentricities 
of  that  amazing  evening. 

Some  bores  are  bores  because  they 
remember  so  much.  Some  are  bores 
because  they  remember  nothing  at  all. 
Some  are  bores  because  they  say  the 
same  things  over  and  over  again.  Some 
are  bores  because  their  views  of  life  are 
so  simple  that  they  reduce  everything 
to  nothing,  and  then  reduce  it  all  over 
again.  Some  are  bores  because  they  love 
you  so  much.  Others  because  they  hate 
you  so  much.  Others,  again,  because  they 
are  not  thinking  of  you  at  all,  but  only  of 
themselves.  Others,  yet  again,  because  they 
think  of  you  so  much  that  your  natural 
modesty  is  disgusted.  Some  are  bores 
because  of  a  trick  of  the  voice  or  a  movement 
of  the  body.  Some  because  they're  indus- 
trious, some  because  they're  lazy,  some 
because  they're  ugly,  and  certainly  some 
because  they're  handsome.  All  these  bores, 
except  the  very  last,  was  Sir  Marcus 
Pendyce.  When,  after  our  not  very  appe- 
tising meal,  we  were  seated  in  front  of  the 
fire,  I  began  to  suffer  with  that  strange 
desire  to  scream,  hit  somebody  with  a 
mallet,  or  burn  the  house  down,  which  is 
supposed  to  arise  only  from  the  condition 
of  overwrought  nerves.  My  nerves  were 
excellent,  but  there  was  an  inevitability,  a 
monotony  about  Pendyce's  voice  that  was 
like  the  howling  of  a  dog  in  the  night-time, 
or  the  screaming  of  a  peacock  upon  the  walls 
of  the  ancestral  home.  Pendyce's  exultation 
as  he  discovered  that  he  had  here  at  last  a 
victim  apparently  willing,  helpless,  and 
invertebrate,  a  victim  for  whom  he  had 
been  searching  through  so  many  years,  was 
an  awful  thing  to  witness.  He  led  me  from 
Constantinople  to  Berlin,  from  Berlin  to  the 
Caucasus,  flung  me  from  the  Caucasus  into 
the  National  Sporting  Club,  and  thence  back 
again  to  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  then, 
taking  me  by  the  hairs  of  my  head,  breath- 
less and  exhausted,  took  me  to  the  highest 
peaks  of  Mount  Everest,  hurled  me  thence 
into  the  purlieus  of  Whitechapel,  then 
dragged  me,  broken  and  beaten,  into 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  gave  a  final  stamp 
across  my  prostrate  form,  then  boomed 
away  like  the  sea  on  a  rocky  coast. 

"  Well,  well,  it's  pleasant  to  have  a  chat 
and  find  out  what  a  man  really  thinks. 
You've  opened  my  eyes  to  a  lot  of  things 
to-night.  One  day  I'll  tell  you  a  few  things, 
too.  After  all,  there's  something  in  age  and 
experience.  We  old  'uns  know  a  thing  or 
two.     What  says  Horace  ?  " 
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There  began  then  the  most  dreadful 
pursuit  of  the  Latin  language,  which,  ending 
in  a  kind  of  apoplectic  convulsion,  produced 
only  the  words  "  Eton,  education,  classics, 
fine  thing  for  a  boy." 

The  result  of  this  evening  was  that  I  was 
determined  to  put  the  plan  that  I  had  con- 
ceived into  execution  as  soon  as  possible. 
"  Look  here,  Chippet,"  I  said,  "  have  you 
seen  Charlie  Black  lately  ?  " 

"  No,  I  haven't  for  a  long  time,"  said 
Chippet,    "  Why  ?  " 

"  He's  got  to  help  me,"  I  said.  "  I 
suppose  he's  in  the  same  old  place." 

He  was.  I  paid  him  a  visit  that  very 
afternoon.  Mr.  Charles  Black  was  a  remark- 
able man  of  enterprise,  who  started  in  a 
haberdasher's,  had  been  most  things  from 
a  stoker  to  a  dancing  instructor,  and  was 
now  safely  landed  in  quite  a  successful 
business  as  a  lecture  agent.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  United  States  of  America  there 
is  a  passion  for  lecturers  on  every  con- 
ceivable   subject,    and   very   often   on   no 


subject  at  all.  Here,  in  the  less  intellectual 
British  Isles,  lecturers  are  less  in  demand, 
and  it  is  generally  considered  that  a  lecturer 
is  sufficiently  rewarded  by  being  allowed  to 
speak  for  an  hour  or  so  in  a  hall  or  drawing- 
room  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart 
without  the  addition  of  financial  profit. 

Mr.  Black  was  changing  all  that.  He  had 
now  a  leash  of  excited  lecturers  at  his  heels, 
who  went  yapping  and  barking  about  the 
country,  and  he  had  roused  quite  enough 
interest  in  many  of  the  larger  provincial 
towns  to  make  a  small  profit  possible  for  his 
lecturers  and  quite  a  large  one  for  himself. 
He  was  an  honest,  agreeable,  faithless 
haberdasher,  who  considered  his  lecturers 
exactly  as  he  had  in  an  earlier  period  of  his 
career  considered  collars  and  handkerchiefs. 
"  This  is  a  very  good  little  thing  that  we're 
doing,"  he  would  announce  to  Newcastle 
or  Liverpool,  "  in  '  The  Haunted  Homes  of 
England  '  style,  or  we  have  a  line  in  '  The 
Poets  of  Scotland  '  we  can  thoroughly 
recommend.  .    These    '  Princesses   I    Have 
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Known '  articles  are  wearing  very  well 
indeed,  and  these  '  Denizens  of  the  Deep  ' 
are  meeting  a  long-felt  demand." 


Life  in  the  Cities  of  Europe  '  will  be  most 
successful  without  my  aid.  No  one  will  be 
more  glad  than  I  shall  be  if  it  is  so." 

As  he  explained  to 
me,  he  sounded  a 
sarcastic  fellow ;  he 
was  not  nearly  so  sar- 
castic as  he  sounded. 
He  was  very  glad  to 
see  me  again.  "  Why, 
Mr.  Johnson,"  he  said, 
"  this  is  a  sight  for 
sore  eyes  !  Are  you 
thinking  of  lecturing 
yourself  ?  " 


"  Then  suddenly,  I  suppose,  the  blood  of  the  Pendyces  came  to  his  rescue.       ITe  made  a 
sudden  plunge,  caught  and  held  that  fine  booming  Voice   that  was   zo   familiar   to   all  his 

friends,  and  was  off." 


Some  of  his  lecturers,  I 
understood,  objected  to  the 
atmosphere  with  which  he 
surrounded  them.  He  was  quite 
frank  with  these  superior  persons. 
- "  If  you  don't  like  it,  modam," 
he  said,  "  you  can  jolly  well  lump 
it.  Here  am  I  creating  a  new 
style   of   business;  and  you  will 

kindly  allow  me   to  do  it    my  own   way. 

Good  afternoon,  modam.  I  expect  your '  'Igh 


"  Do  you  think  I'd  be  any  good  at  it  ?  " 
I  asked  him. 

"  Well,  you  never  can  tell,"  he  assured 
me.  "  We  'ad  a  woman  in  'ere  last  week 
who  looked  as  if  she  wouldn't  say  bo  to  a 
goose,  she  was  that  frightened.  She  told 
me  she'd  got  a  "series  on  the  cathedrals  of 
England,  and  I  was  going  to  turn  her  off,  but 
suddenly  the  man  I'd  got  going  down  to 
Brighton  fell  through,  and  I  sent  her  down 
instead.    Lord  luv  a  duck,  but  she  'ad  them 
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paralysed  !  The  Royal  Pavilion,  too,  where 
the  old  Prince  Regent  used  to  carry  on 
any'ow.  She  made  them  cathedrals  as 
thrilling  as  a  circus.  She  'ad  them  laughing 
all  over  the  place.  The  best  lecture  they'd 
ever  'ad,  they  said." 

"  Well,  I've  got  a  lecturer  for  you,"  I  said, 
"  who's  the  very  thing.  He's  a  retired 
diplomat,  who's  known  everybody  in  his 
time  and  been  everywhere." 

"  Why,  that  sounds  good,"  said  Mr. 
Black.     "  Has  he  done  any  lecturing  %  " 

"  Not  in  public,"  I  said.  "  Plenty  in 
private." 

-"  Is  he  shy  or  nervous  ?  "  said  Mr.  Black. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  I  answered.  "  Nothing  can 
stop  him  once  he's  oft.  He  can  give  you 
anecdotes  about  all  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  ;   he's  a  most  amusing  fellow\" 

"  Why,  that's  the  very  thing  I  want," 
said  Mr.  Black.  "  It's  a  funny  thing,  but 
in  these  democratic  days,  the  more  demo- 
cratic people  get,  the  more  they  want  to 
'ear  about  'igh  life.  Mention  a  duchess  to 
'em  ten  years  ago  and  they  wouldn't  look 
at  it.  Give  'em  a  countess  to-day,  and 
they'll  eat  you.     What's  'e  look  like  ?  " 

"  He  looks  a  proper  old  aristocrat,"  I 
answered.  "  Three  chins,  an  eye-glass,  and 
what's  called  a  '  portly  presence.'  He's  also 
got  the  Oxford  manner.  He's  genial, 
friendly,  and  loves  a  yarn." 

"  'E's  the"  very  man,"  said  Mr.  Black, 
in  an  awestruck  whisper.  "  Send  him 
along." 

Next  day  I  lunched  with  Sir  Marcus  at 
the  Lambs.  There  is  something  strange  and 
uncomfortable,  not  altogether  unconnected, 
I  suppose,  with  a  bad  sort  of  snobbishness, 
about  being  entertained  in  a  club  by  a  man 
who  is  immensely  unpopular  there.  If  there 
is  some  fine  and  righteous  reason  for  his 
unpopularity,  then  the  guest  may  feel  all 
the  virtuous  happiness  of  supporting, 
against  odds,  a  magnificent  cause.  But  if  his 
unpopularity  has  no  greater  basis  than 
intrinsic  unagreeableness,  it  is  difficult 
indeed  not  oneself  to  feel  unagreeable  and 
justly  uncomfortable..  It  helped  me  a  little 
to  realise  that  Sir  Marcus  was  completely 
unaware  of  the  general  attitude  to  him.  In 
the  few  minutes  before  luncheon  he 
approached  five  different  members  of  the 
club  with  an  eager  smile  and  an  explanatory 
finger,  and  all  those  five* men  faded  away 
from  before  him  and  were  not.  It  was  as 
though  he  realised  that  it  was  an  essential 
condition  of  his  state  of  life  that  he  should 
only  catch  his  company  after  many  fruitless 


throws  of  the  line  and  hook,  and  he  turned 
this,  in  some  wonderful  way,  to  a  deep 
compliment  to  himself,  on  the  ground,  I 
suppose,  that  the  best  of  God's  creatures  are 
only  appreciated  by  the  few,  and  that 
nothing  that  is  good  comes  easily. 

We  were  fcalf-way  through  luncheon  when 
I  made  my  proposal. 

"  Lecture  %  "  he  cried,  sniffing  the  air  like 
a  horse  out  for  its  first  morning  run. 
"  Lecture,  lecture,  lecture  ?  Well,  now, 
why  not  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  indeed  ?  "  I  said.  "  I  wonder 
that  you  haven't  thought  of  it  before." 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  he  said  impres- 
sively, leaning  towards  me,  "  I  have  thought 
of  it  on  several  occasions.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  advances  have  been  made  to  me,  but 
they  didn't  seem  to  me  quite  worth  it,  nor, 
indeed,  to  tell  you  a  little  more,  quite 
remunerative  enough.  Who  wants  me  to 
lecture  %  " 

I  told  him  about  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Black's 
enthusiasm,  and  Mr.  Black's  marvellous 
powers  of  organisation. 

"  He  sounds  a  worthy  fellow,"  said  Sir 
Marcus,  in  his  best  diplomatic  manner, 
"  but,  of  course,  you  know,  it's  a  ticklish 
business,  my  lecturing.  Discretion  needed 
and  tact.  I  remember  in  'sixty-four,  when 
I  was  attache  in  Berlin,  a  feller  in  the 
Embassy  giving  a  lecture,  and  he  made  just 
the  smallest  allusion  to  the  wife  of  young 
Bonny  Cooper,  who  was  First  Secretary 
just  then.  Said  she  had  the  prettiest  feet 
in  Europe,  or  something,  and,  by  Jove,  there 
was  a  row  !  There  was  to  be  a  ball  the  next 
night,  I  remember,  and  old  Blenkinsop 
Smith — you  know  his  sister  probably,  Mrs. 
Crawshay  Fitzgerald  ;  she's  dead  now,  poor 
thing,  died  of  eating  too  much,  if  you  ask 
me  ;  she  was  a  wonderful  woman  for  her 
meals — '  I'll  have  some  more  of  that,'  she 
used  to  cry,  and  would  go  on  hours  after 
everybody  else,  quite  regardless — ■ — " 

I  called  the  worthy  gentleman  back  to  the 
business  in  hand.  "  I  am  sure  we  can  trust 
your  discretion,  Sir  Marcus,"  I  said.  "  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  tell  them  just  enough,  you 
know,  and  not  too  much." 

Sir  Marcus  roared  at  this.  "  That's  the 
thing  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  don't  suppose,"  he 
said  solemnly,  looking  towards  me,  "  that 
there  is  anyone  in  Europe  at  this  moment 
who  knows  as  much  as  I  do  about  what  goes 
on  behind  the  scenes.  Why,  the  War 
alone " 

"  No,"  I  interrupted  firmly,  "  there  must 
be  nothing  about  the  War.  It  is  your  earlier 
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experiences,   Sir  Marcus,   that   will   be   so 
interesting  to  everybody." 

He  was,  I  could  see,  excited  like  a  child 
by  the  idea.  I  didn't  know  then,  but  dis- 
covered later,  that  his  finances  were  in  a 
very  bad  way,  and  perhaps  he  felt  more 
lonely  and  isolated  than  I  had  given  him 
credit  for.  This  was  what  he  wanted — 
unlimited  opportunity  for  speech,  audiences 
impressed  and  enthusiastic,  and  money  at 
the  end  of  it. 

His  introduction  to  Charlie  Black  was  a 
very  magnificent  affair.  It  had  about  it  that 
curious  theatrical  unreality  that  so  often 
occurs  in  real  life.  Sir  Marcus  was  unreal, 
I  saw  now  for  the  first  time,  because  he  was 
so  desperately  a  survival.  His  kind  had  been 
killed  by  the  War,  and  if  they  ever  came  up 
again,  it  would  be  with  some  new  tradition, 
some  fresh  exterior,  some  more  modern 
phrase.  He  was  very  magnificent  to  Charlie 
Black,  treating  him  with  a  condescension 
and  patronage  that  was  wonderful  to 
behold.  He  was  magnificently  dressed  in  a 
high  black  stock  and  pearl  pin,  and  his  eye- 
glass superbly  balanced,  and  his  attitude 
was  that  he  had  come  down  from  the 
Olympus  of  all  the  aristocracy  to  greet  some 
trembling  mortal  who  had  begged  for  his 
presence  and  was  ready  to  pay  large  sums 
for  the  enjoyment  of  five  minutes  of  his 
company. 

For  Charlie  Black  I  had  always  had 
respect,  but  my  admiration  of  him  was 
immensely  increased  by  his  attitude  on  this 
occasion.  He  did  not  resent  in  the  least 
Sir  Marcus's  patronage,  although  it  must 
have  seemed  very  absurd  to  him.  He  found 
out  very  quickly  just  what  the  old  gentle- 
man was  capable  of  doing,  he  flattered  his 
snobbery,  listened  to  his  stories,  and  inter- 
rupted them,  when  they  were  too  lengthy, 
with  wonderful  dexterity. 

Finally  the  arrangement  was  made.  Sir 
Marcus  was  to  attempt  a  tour  of  three 
months,  his  lecture  being  entitled  "  The 
Great  World  As  I  Knew  It."  The  plan 
was  that  Sir  Marcus  should  talk  to 
young  Smithers,  Charlie  Black's  most  able 
assistant,  for  several  mornings,  pouring  out 
to  him  all  the  treasures  of  his  experience, 
and  that  from  these  Smithers  should  make 
a  collective  narrative  which  the  lecturer 
should  read.  Sir  Marcus  rebelled  a  little 
against  this,  telling  anybody  who  would 
listen  to  him  that  he  would  infinitely  prefer 
that  he  should  talk  straight  from  the  heart. 
'Spontaneity  is  my  greatest  gift,"  said 
Sir  Marcus,  "  a  gift  denied  to  many.     I  am 


my  natural  self  when  I  am  unfettered  by 
notes  or  pieces  of  paper.  I  do  beg  you,  Mr, 
Black,  that  you  will  allow  me  to  talk  freely, 
easily,  as  though  the  audience  consisted  of 
a  few  friends  of  mine  gathered  together 
round  the  club  fire." 

"  Later  on,  later  on,"  said  Mr.  Black. 
"  You'll  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  Sir  Marcus, 
but  however  natural  an  orator  may  be,  and 
I  know  from  your  diplomatic  experience 
that  you  must  'ave  'ad  many  occasions  for 
public  speaking — ■ — " 

"  Indeed  I  have,"  interrupted  Sir  Marcus 
eagerly.     "  Once  in  Berlin " 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so,"  said  Charlie  Black 
gently.  "  All  the  same,  these  are  my  terms, 
Sir  Marcus.  Take  them  or  leave  them." 
.  It  amazed  and  even  touched  me  to  see 
what  a  child  the  man  instantly  became  in 
the  hands  of  someone  who  knew  how  to 
deal  with  him.  He  was  pitiably  anxious 
about  his  success.  The  whole  world  stopped 
while  he  considered  every  detail  of  his 
approaching  appearance.  He  bored  me  so 
desperately  in  the  weeks  that  followed  that 
on  several  occasions  I  nearly  abandoned  the 
whole  affair.  He  was  perhaps  a  finer  artist 
on  the  telephone  than  anyone  I've  ever 
known.  He  would  ring  you  up  on  most  incon- 
venient occasions,  when  you  were  in  your 
bath  or  at  breakfast,  or  engaged  upon  a 
serious  piece  of  work.  It  was  of  no  avail 
whatever  to  say  that  you  were  out,  or  ill,  or 
busy.  Against  such  an  excuse  he  had  the 
simple  retort  of  ringing  up  steadily  every 
successive  few  minutes  until  you  were  found 
to  be  in.  Then,  once  he  had  you,  words 
came  tumbling  through  the  air  like  flakes 
of  a  snowstorm,  and  if  you  said  good-bye  or 
put  down  the  receiver  too  quickly,  he  would 
be  at  you  again  in  another  five  minutes  with 
the  remark  that  he  hadn't  quite  finished 
what  he  was  saying,  and  somebody  must 
have  cut  us  off. 

The  real  cure,  however,  was  already 
working.  During  a  whole  week  he  only  once 
entered  the  club,  and  Pom  almost  fell  upon 
my  neck  and  embraced  me  in  the  middle  of 
Piccadilly,  and  was  anxious  to  pay  me  my 
money  there  and  then.  "  No,  you  wait,"  I 
said.  "  He  may  be  back  on  you  in  another 
week  or  two.  Nobody  knows  how  this 
lecture  tour  will  develop." 

III. 

Never,  never,  never  shall  I  forget  that  first 
lecture.  It  took  place  in  a  hall  in  the  wilds 
of  Wimbledon.  It  had  been  well  billed 
beforehand.      There  were  posters  up  and 
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down  the  streets  of  Wimbledon,  announcing 
that  Sir  Marcus  Pendyce,  C.B.,  M.V.O., 
would  give  a  lecture  on  "  The  Great  World 
As  I  Have  Known  It,"  that  nobody  now 
alive  had  had  quite  the  experiences  that 
Sir  Marcus  had  had,  that  he  was  a  noted 
raconteur,  and  that  although  efforts  had  been 
made  for  many  years  to  force  him  on  to 
the  lecture  platform,  it  was  only  now  that, 
bowing  at  last  to  the  insistent  public  demand, 
he  had  consented  to  appear.  The  hall  was 
packed,  the  walls  were  lined  with  standing 
people,  the  gallery  almost  shed  perspiration 
upon  the  heads  below  it,  so  hot  and  pressed 
and  excited  was  it.  The  chairman  of  the 
evening  was  Sir  Muttlebury  Hatt,  J. P.  for 
the  district,  a  gentleman  so  curiously  like 
Sir  Marcus  on  a  smaller  and  more  insigni-. 
ficant  scale  that  I  once  again  admired  Charlie 
Black's  resource  in  that  he  had  secured  a 
chairman  who  should,  as  it  were,  prepare  the 
way  for  the  speaker  by  being  just  half  as 
grand,  half  as  large,  half  as  impressive. 
Then  Sir  Marcus  appeared.  There  was  a 
storm  of  cheers.  The  two  gentlemen  sat  on 
the  platform  smiling  a  little  nervously, 
nodding  to  one  another  and  looking  at  their 
watches.  The  chairman  was  not  a  man 
intended  by  the  Deity  for  public  speaking, 
and  after  he  had  muttered  a  few  remarks 
about  being  amongst  friends,  everybody 
knowing  everybody,  and  the  great  world, 
and  how  nice  it  was  to  see  everybody,  and 
how  certain  he  was  that  everybody  was 
going  to  be  very  happy,  he  sat  down. 

Sir  Marcus  rose,  and  for  a  passing  moment 
I  felt  for  him  all  the  tenderness  and  pity 
that  a  mother  may  feel  for  her  only  son 
dispatched  for  the  first  time  into  the  brutal 
world  of  school  life.  For  once  the  poor  man 
was  terribly  nervous^  lost,  bewildered,  and 
confused.  He  took  out  his  eyeglass,  wiped 
it,  put  it  back  again.  He  smiled,  laughed 
a  little,  and  then  suddenly  remembered  his 
paper,  which  he  picked  up,  held  upside 
down,  and  then  began  to  murmur  to 
himself.  Then  suddenly,  I  suppose,  the  blood 
of  the  Pendyces  came  to  his  rescue.  He 
made  a  sudden  plunge,  caught  and  held  that 
fine  booming  voice  that  was  so  familiar 
to  all  his  friends,  and  was  off.  I  must  confess 
that  he  read  very  well  indeed,  with  the  only 
exception  that  he  laughed  a  little  too  much 
before  he  arrived  at  one  of  the  jokes  that 
came  swimming  up  towards  him  from  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  In  fact,  on  one 
occasion  he  broke  off  parenthetically  to 
remark  :  "  Now,  this  is  a  good  one, — you 
all  listen  to  this."  But  otherwise  he  went 


steadily  forward  to  the  end.  Then,  to  my 
horror,  I  saw  him  lay  the  paper  down,  take 
a  step  forward  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
his  head  tilted  back,  begin  to  discourse  on  his 
own.  "  You  have  had,  my  dear  friends,"  he 
said,  "  what  I  think  without  exaggeration  I 
may  describe  to  you  as  a  really  interesting 

paper,  but  perhaps  I   flatter   myself " 

Here  he  paused  and  waited,  and  as  there  were 
no  remarks  from  the  audience,  he  continued. 
"  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  other  things 
that  occur  to  me  as  I  stand  before  you  that 
may,  I  think,  amuse  you.  Let  us  consider 
ourselves  all  friends  gathered  together  round 
the  club  fire."  A  group  of  school  girls  from 
the  Wimbledon  High  School  in  the  second 
row,  who  had  been  growing  a  little  sleepy, 
all  sat  up  and  began  to  look  interested. 
"  I  remember  in  Berlin,  it  must  have  been, 
I  think,  in  the  spring  of  '71  or  the  late 
autumn  of  '70,  perhaps- " 

My  heart  sank.  I  looked  round  me  in 
despair,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  our 
chairman  who  saved  us.  Sir  Marcus  was 
barely  launched  into  his  first  international 
episode  when  a  loud,  most  unmistakable 
snore  from  behind  him  caused  him  to  stop, 
start,  and  turn  round.  Sir  Muttlebury  Hatt, 
his  legs  stretched  in  front  of  him,  his  arms 
crossing  his  stomach,  was  fast  asleep.  This 
disconcerted  the  speaker  most  surprisingly. 
There  must  have  been  many  other  occasions 
when  his  hearers  had  slept  in  his  presence 
and  he  had  continued  undismayed,  but  this 
time  he  was  beaten.  He  stopped,  stammered, 
and  finally  broke  off  with  :  "  Well,  dear 
friends,  good  night,  good  night,  good  night ! 
I  hope  you've  all  enjoyed  the  evening  as 
much  as  I  have.  Perhaps  one  day  you  will 
allow  me  to  come  and  see  you  again." 

There  was  a  storm  of  applause.  Sir 
Muttlebury  Hatt  awoke,  got  upon  his  feet, 
and  said  that  Sir  Marcus  Pendyce  had  given 
us  all  a  great  deal  to  think  about,  that  we 
had  felt  during  his  delightful  speech  as 
though  we  were  all  part  of  the  great  world 
ourselves,  that  we  had  learnt,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  great  world  was  very  little  different 
from  the  small  one,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
The  evening  was  over. 

There  began  then  one  of  the  most  curious 
episodes  of  my  life.  There  was  no  reason 
whatever  why  I  should  accompany  Sir 
Marcus  on  his  tour,  but  there  was  something 
simple  and  childish  about  the  poor  gentleman 
that  touched  my  sympathies.  I  would 
never  have  believed  that  a  few  weeks  could 
so  completely  change  a  man  of  his  age.  It 
was  not?  of  course,  that  he  became  in  any 
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way  less  of  a  bore.  He  was  rather  more  of 
one,  if  possible,  but  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  that  lecture  tour  showed  him  to  be  what 
at  heart  he  must  always  have  been — a 
nervous,  frightened,  rather  pitiful  child, 
flinching  before  the  great  world  he  was  now 
discovering  for  the  first  time  in  his  long  life, 
finding  it,  indeed,  so  utterly  different  from 
anything  that  he  had  supposed.  What  a 
sheltered,  safe,  ordered  existence  those 
before-the-War  diplomatists  must  have 
had  !  Will  anyone  ever  be  so  safe  again  ? 
I  trow  not.  To  Sir  Marcus  the  risk  of  the 
lectures,  the  possibility  that  the  audiences 
might  be  slender,  the  further  possibility  that 
they  might  not  like  what  he  said,  and  might 
tell  him  so,  the  discomfort  and  ugliness  of 
the  English  provincial  hotel,  the  jostling 
and  jolting  of  incessant  train  journeys,  the 
colds  and  indigestions  and  neuralgias  and 
headaches  that  hang  exultingly  around  the 
path  of  every  lecturer — of  all  these  things 
he  had  had  before  no  slightest  hint. 

In  the  third  week  of  our  tour,  when  we 
arrived  at  Edinburgh,  it  was  wet,  cold,  and 
windy,  and  that  night  of  our  arrival  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  sitting  on  his  bed  in  his 
pyjamas,  he  burst  into  tears  and  then  clung 
to  me  as  though  I  were  indeed  his  wife, 
mother,  and  grandfather  rolled  into  one. 
He  could  give  me  no  coherent  explanation 
of  his  breakdown — he  had  earache,  the  fish 
hadn't  agreed  with  him  at  dinner,  the  last 
lecture  in  Carlisle  had  been  but  thinly 
attended,  his  little  jokes  about  queens  and 
kings,  prime  ministers  and  beautiful  ladies, 
had  seemed,  even  to  himself,  curiously  out 
of  date  and  dusty.  In  short,  he  was  a  poor, 
bewildered  human  being  in  a  bewildering, 
foggy,  dangerous  world. 

I  suggested,  although  I  knew  that  I  was, 
perhaps,  losing  all  my  chances  of  success, 
that  he  should  abandon  the  tour.  Not  for 
a  moment !  He  sprang  on  to  the  floor,  began 
to  gesticulate,  searched  for  his  eyeglass,  and 
proved  to  me  unmistakably  that  the  success 
of  his  enterprise  was  the  only  thing  that  he 
now  considered.  I  saw,  in  fact,  a  disaster 
approaching  us.  The  lectures  had  been  less 
and  less  successful,  and  this  always  for  the 
same  reason — that  he  would  not  stick  to 
his  book,  but  would  burst,  at  the  most 
unlikely  places,  into  incoherent  anecdotage 
that  had  no  beginning,  no  middle,  and  no 
end.  At  Liverpool,  before  a  very  thin 
audience  indeed,  he  had  talked  for  a  solid 
two  hours,  and  finally  had  to  be  dragged 
from  the  platform.  This  loquacious  habit 
had  immensely  thrived  on  lecturing.      It 


seemed,  indeed,  as  though  now  it  was 
physically  impossible  for  him  to  stop  talking. 
Even  in  his  sleep,  from  my  room,  that  was 
next  to  his,  I  could  hear  him  continuing  : 
"  I  remember  in  '71 — — ,"  and  so  on. 

There  were  twenty  more  lectures  for  him 
to  deliver.  We  descended  from  Edinburgh 
to  Durham,  and  there  in  the  small  concert 
room  in  the  town  hall,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
people  were  all  his  audience.  I  really  could 
have  put  my  arms  around  Sir  Marcus  and 
patted  his  white  head  when,  in  the  little 
room  behind  the  platform,  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  hall  said  :  "  Mighty  few  here  to-night. 
I  should  put  'em  all  in  the  first  two  rows 
and  have  'em  close  together.  Looks  a  bit 
warmer."  He  made  then,  I  saw,  a  truly 
magnificent  struggle  to  pull  himself  together, 
threw  back  his  head,  adjusted  his  eyeglass 
and  went  forward,  my  warmest  admiration 
bearing  him  full  company.  From  the  open 
door  of  the  little  room  I  could  see  the  hall, 
with  all  its  cruel  exposure  of  empty  seats, 
its  glaziness,  emptiness,  and  coldness,  and 
once  again — as  I  had  felt  on  so  many  other 
of  the  cases  connected  with  this  business  of 
mine- — I  wondered  whether  I  were  not  too 
cruel  to  be  really  true.  Then  I  noticed, 
sitting  in  the  front  row,  two  dear  old,  rosy- 
cheeked,  white-haired  ladies,  and  with  them 
a  nice-looking  young  man.  Their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Sir  Marcus  from  the  beginning  of 
the  lecture  to  the  end.  They  gazed  at  him 
adoringly.  The  smile  never  left  their  faces, 
and  although  they  did  not  seem  to  take  his 
especial  points  with  much  more  active 
appreciation  than  they  took  the  whole  of 
the  discourse,  they  were  quite  plainly  in 
ecstasies  about  the  whole  affair.  It  was 
quite  delightful  to  see  the  way  in  which 
they  nodded  their  old  heads  at  one  another, 
and  one  of  them,  at  the  end,  actually  waved 
her  hand.  I  saw  that  Sir  Marcus  also  had 
noticed  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lecture 
he  went  down  on  to  the  floor  and  spoke  to 
them  and  the  young  man.  He  was  with 
them  a  long  time,  and  I  waited  and  waited, 
and  at  last  went  of!  to  the  hotel,  not  wishing 
to  interfere  or  cut  short  any  happiness  he 
might  be  securing. 

Next  morning,  to  my  surprise,  he  told 
me  that  he  intended  to  stay  in  Durham  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  that  he  would  cut  the 
lecture  at  Newcastle  out  of  his  schedule. 
He  seemed  in  amazing  spirits.  I  asked  him 
who  were  his  new  friends.  "  The  Misses 
Piggott  and  a  nephew.  Two  adorable  old 
ladies."  He  was  going  to  lunch  with  them 
that  day. 
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The  lecture  following  the  Newcastle  one 
was  near  London,  so  I  went  down  back  to 
my  old  haunts,  leaving  Sir  Marcus  with  his 
new  friends. 

Charlie  Black,  when  I  saw  him  the  next 
day,  told  me  quite  frankly  that  our  diploma- 
tist was  a  complete  failure,  and  that  he  must 
call  off  the  other  lectures.  I  begged  and 
pleaded,  but  all  to  no  avail.  "  Just  give 
him  another  chance,"  I  said.  "  The  whole 
happiness  of  his  life  depends  upon  it." 

Charlie  Black  was  not  to  be  moved .  ' '  Silly 
old  fool !  "  he  said.  "  I  warned  him  not  to 
get  talking  all  that  stuff  on  his  own.  If 
he'd  stuck  to  what  we  wrote  out  for  him, 
he  would  have  been  quite  all  right,  but 
not  'e,  conceited  old  puppet."  No,  business 
was  business,  and  Sir  Marcus  Pendyce's 
career  as  a  lecturer  was  at  an  end. 

I  met  Pom,  and  was  about  to  confess  to 
him  that  our  plan  had  failed,  and  that  the 
Lambs  would  see  Sir  Marcus  once  more  in 
their  company  at  a  very  early  date.  Luckily 
I  refrained.  Once  more,  as  on  so  many  other 
occasions,  Fate  had  stepped  in  and  saved 
me.  I  had  a  note  next  morning  from  Sir 
Marcus,  headed  "  Mulberry  Cottage,  Fetters 
Moor,  Durham,"  saying  that  he  intended  to 
stay  for  a  week  or  two  with  the  Misses 
Piggott,  that  he  was  enjoying  himself  very 
much,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  lectures 
could  go  to  Hades.  I  saw  that  my  sym- 
pathy had  been  wasted,  and  I  was  glad  that 
it  was  so. 

Week  after  week  passed.  Sir  Marcus  did 
not  return.      Then  it  happened  quite  by 


chance  that  I  met,  at  some  dinner-party  in 
London,  a  Canon  of  Durham  Cathedral, 
who  was  having  a  week  of  theatres  in  the 
Metropolis  and  enjoying  himself  very  much 
indeed.  "  By  the  way,"  I  said,  "  do  you 
happen  to  have  seen  anything  up  there  of 
an  old  feller  Pendyce,  who  was  once  a 
diplomat  ?  " 

The  Canon  laughed.  "  Why,  yes,"  he  said. 
"  Old  man  with  white  hair  and  an  eyeglass, 
never  stops  talking  ?  " 

"  That's  the  man,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  he's  living  out  at 
Fetters  Moor,  five  miles  out  of  Durham, 
with  two  old  ladies." 

"  That's  it,"  I  answered.  "  Do  you 
happen  to  know  how  long  he's  going  to 
stay  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he's  there  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
days  !  He's  taken  up  his  abode  with  them 
for  ever.  He's  just  what  they've  been 
searching  for  all  their  lives.  They're  dear 
old  things,  but  they're  the  greatest  snobs 
in  Europe.  They'd  go  miles  just  to  see 
anybody  with  a  title,  and  to  have  a  real 
ambassador  living  with  them  gives  them  a 
happiness  that  is  delightful  to  behold." 

"  Yes,  but,"  I  said,  "  how  can  they  endure 
it  ?  He  talks  the  whole  time,  and  he's  the 
greatest  bore  in  Christendom." 

"  That  doesn't  matter,"  said  the  amiable 
Canon,    laughing.       "  Didn't    you   know  ? 

They're  both  stone  deaf " 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  was  paid  my  cheque  by  Pom  on  the 
following  morning. 


Another  complete  story  by  Hugh   Walpole  will  appear  in  the 
next  number. 


THE    HOLLY    STALL. 


'THE  holly  bundles,  scarlet-boughed 
*      Against  the  city  smoke— 
Oh,  there's  a  sight  to  please  the  proud, 
And  cheer  God's  humble  folk. 

Oh,  there's  a  sight  to  ease  the  mind 
And  keep  the  conscience  gay : 
Sirs,  buy  a  load  of  holly  kind 
And  guard  your  Christmas  Day. 

Come,  masters,  maidens,  sleek  and  tall, 
And  children  young  and  wise, 
Buy  load  of  holly  for  your  wall 
And  brightness  for  your  eyes ; 


And  bearded  cronies,  ancient  dames. 
Folks  who  have  known  the  storm, 
Haste,  buy  a  store  of  holly  flames 
To  keep  your  Christmas  warm. 

The  holly  bundles,  scarlet-boughed 
Against  the  city  smoke  — 
Oh,  there's  a  sight  to  please  the  proud, 
And  cheer  God's  humble  folk. 

Oh,  there's  a  sight  to  pleasure  all, 
And  bring  a  blessing  down.  .  . 
Oh,  who  could  pass  the  holly  stall 
In  the  whole  of  London  Town? 

AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON. 
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MADAME     GALLI-CURCI     AT    THE    PIANO. 


THE   STORY    OF 
MY    CAREER 

By   AMELITA   GALLI-CURCI 


CHANCE  has  played  no  mean  part  in 
my  musical  career — chance  and  a 
wise  choice  of  parents.  Some  have 
called  it  self-discipline  and  ceaseless  work, 
while  others  have  explained  my  career  with 
the  rather  overwhelming  terms  of  mag- 
netism, charm,  or  personality.  But  I  rather 
like  to  think  of  it  as  a  winning  game  played 
by  an  inscrutable  little  god,  a  quite  hideous 
and  wholly  kindly  deity,  sitting  cross-legged 
and  gambling  on  my  ability  to  make  good, 
called  Chance. 

Yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  a  wholly 
inactive  pawn  in  the  hands  of  Fate.  I 
forced  my  musical  inclinations  upon  the 
attention  of  my  parents,  when  I  was  one 
year  old,  by  singing   all   manner   of  little 


lullabies  and  airs  I  had  heard  my  mother 
sing.  However,  my  first  introduction  to 
serious  music  was  with  the  piano,  which  I 
began  to  study  in  my  fifth  year.  But  I  did 
not  like  to  practise.  I  do  not  believe  any 
child  does- — above  all,  a  musical  child.  It 
was  my  great  fortune,  however,  to  have  a 
very  dear,  good  mother,  who  understood 
that  music  must  grow  into  the  fingers  while 
the  bones  and  muscles  are  soft  and  pliable 
and  young,  and  who  had  the  wonderful 
patience  to  sit  with  me  at  the  piano  each 
morning  for  one  hour,  explaining,  guiding, 
and  making  all  my  little  pieces  and  the 
tiresome  exercises  interesting.  She  would 
enliven  this  practice  period  with  anecdotes 
of   composers,  and  quaint  and  fascinating 
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comparisons.  One  of  the  comparisons  was 
that  my  fingers,  in  playing  scales,  were  like 
the  men  of  the  "  Noble  Duke  of  York,"  who 
were  marched  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
then  marched  down  again.     And — 

When  they  were  up,  they  were  all  the  way  up, 
And  when  they  were  down,  they  were  down. 

At  the  age  of  five  I  practised  one  hour 
every  day,  and  then,  as  I  grew  older,  three, 
until  I  received  my  diploma  and  gold  medal 
at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Milan,  my 
native  city.  At  that  time  I  was  sixteen  years 


required.  These  impromptu  operas  of  the 
Galli  family  always  ended  with  most  of  us 
being  killed  with  an  enormous  knife  sneaked 
from  the  kitchen  by  my  older  brother.  How 
children  revel  in  death  and  tragedy  !  Thus 
I  grew  up,  singing  and  acting,  and  not 
unnaturally  filled  with  dreams  of  a  future 
place  for  myself  among  the  brighter  con- 
stellation of  musicians.  I  remember  at 
twelve  years  of  age  I  traced  my  name 
slowly,  Amelita  Galli,  and  then,  with  the 
sublime  naivete  of  unconquered  and  uncon- 
querable youth,  I  wrote  under  it  Adelina 
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MADAME    GALLI-CURCI    STUDYING    A    NEW    TART   WITH    HER    HUSBAND,    MR.    HOMER    SAMUELS,    AT   THEIR 
HOME.    "  SUL    MONTE,"    IN    THE    CATSKILL    MOUNTAINS. 


old,  and  had  attended  every  opera  at  the 
La  Scala  Theatre  for  the  past  ten  years. 
After  each  final  curtain  I  would  rush  home 
and  act  it  all  out  with  my  brothers,  who 
were  musical. 

Safe  from  parental  surveillance,  I  would 
loosen  my  hair  and,  with  some  shawl  or 
improvised  costume  transforming  me,  I 
would  become  a  tremendous  prima  donna, 
all  high  tones  and  trills  and  cadenzas,  with 
flute  obbligato  and  marvellous  windmill 
gestures  where  I  felt  dramatic  action  was 


Patti.  And  the  number  of  the  letters  was 
the  same  !  Amelita  Galli.  I  felt  it  was  an 
omen. 

My  parents  accepted  my  musical  aptitude 
as  natural.  With  the  Galli  family  music  was 
a  normal  manifestation,  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  home  life.  Our  friends  were 
musicians  and  composers,  who  loved  to 
drop  in  for  an  argument  or  dinner,  to  while 
away  an  hour  or  two  romping  with  my 
brothers  and  myself.  Pietro  Mascagni, 
whose  Intermezzo  from  his  famous  opera 
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"Cavalleria  Rusticana  "  has  achieved  an  im- 
mortality by  becoming  the  mainstay  in  the 
repertoire  of  every  orchestra,  band,  hurdy- 
gurdy  and  mechanical  piano  in  the  Western 
world,  was  a  frequent  visitor.  He  adored 
children,  and  played  with  my  brothers  and 
myself  by  the  hour.  I  had  plenty  of  that 
vital  energy  sometimes  called  temperament 
or  temper,  but 
there  was  nothing 
morose  or  sullen 
about  it.  I  ex- 
ploded at  anything 
I  deemed  an  in- 
justice on  the  part 
of  my  elders  or  my 
brothers,  and  then 
all  was  sunny 
again.  I  was 
something  of  a 
feminist  even  in 
my  babyhood.  I 
insisted  upon  my 
rights  ! 

My  general  edu- 
cation was  taken 
care  of  quite 
thoroughly,  first 
at  the  Interna- 
tional Institute 
and  then  at  the 
Lyceum  High 
School  in  Milan. 
I  was  taught 
French,  German, 
and  English  ;  not 
just  a  little  smat- 
tering, but  to  write 
and  to  speak  them. 
Then  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  a 
Spanish  mother 
and  an  Italian 
father,  which  gave 
me  both  languages 
in  the  home.  The 
importance  of 
languages  to  a 
singer  cannot  be 
measured. 

In  my  teens 
matters    did    not 

go  so  well  financially  with  my  father,  so 
I  turned  to  teaching,  and  was  appointed 
instructor  in  the  Milan  Conservatory  upon 
my  graduation  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The 
fees  from  the  piano  lessons  parcelled  out 
"to  aspiring  Paderewskis  fattened  the  family 
pocket-book   rather   well,    considering  the 


youth  of  the  earner.     But  always,  always 
I  wanted  to  sing. 

To  sing !  The  passion  for  song,  that 
heritage  of  all  Italians,  had  fastened  upon 
me  at  last  relentlessly.  The  operatic  make- 
believe  of  my  childhood  had  planted  the 
seeds  of  definite  ambition.  My  voice  must 
come  into  its  own.    I  wanted  to  master  the 
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science  of  song.  I  had  no  money  for  lessons, 
so  I  began  to  teach  myself.  I  sang  scales, 
and  vocalised  and  fairly  memorised  every 
book  on  singing  I  could  beg,  borrow,  or  steal. 
I  tried  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  in  their 
pages.  It  was  bitter  hard  work.  I  had  to 
find  out  each  little  thing  for  myself,  make 
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mistakes  and  correct  them  as  best  I  could. 
For  me  there  was  no  teacher  but  my 
common  -  sense  and  a  determination  that 
became  something  like  obstinacy  under 
opposition. 

I  studied  so  hard  that  everything  I 
learned  I  knew.  All  voice  students  cannot 
say  that .  I  knew  exactly  what  muscles  were 
being  used  when  I  sang,  and  in  what  con- 
dition they  were.  If  I  began  a  long  high 
trill,  I  knew  exactly  what  was  happening 
in  my  throat,  to  my  tongue,  to  my  lips,  to 
the  muscles  of  my  face  and  chest. 

How  I  worked  !  How  cautiously  and 
anxiously  and  hopefully  !  But  fortune  had 
made  it  easy  for  me  in  one  way.  She  had 
given  me  two  great  gifts — health  and  a  voice. 
Health  !  The  strong,  well  body — one  cannot 
be  a  singer  without  it.  To  be  born  with  the 
big  throat,  the  well-developed  larynx,  the 
high,  well-proportioned,  rather  robust  chest, 
and  the  good  constitution  at  the  back  of  it 
all — that  is  what  it  means  to  be  "  born  a 
singer." 

I  worked  hard  until,  in  1909,  I  made  my 
debut  at  the  Constanzi  Theatre,  in  Rome, 
as  Gilda,  in  "Kigoletto."  And  I  felt  as  if 
I  was  going  to  a  feast.  It  seemed  as 
though  I  could  hardly  wait  for  my  cue. 
I  went  on  the  stage  at  that  first  performance, 
as  I  have  gone  on  at  every  performance 
since,  loving  every  single  person  in  that 
audience  and  wanting  them  to  love  me. 
I  wanted  them  to  enjoy  my  singing ;  I 
wanted  them  to  have  a  little  glow  of  happi- 
ness when  I  was  on  the  stage.  And  I  believe 
they  did. 

After  appearing  at  the  Constanzi  in  Rome, 
I  went  to  Spain,  Egypt,  and  thence  to 
South  America,  where  I  spent  several 
seasons.  It  was  during  that  early  appren- 
ticeship that  I  mastered  "  Sonnambula  "  and 
"  Traviata."  I  spent  between  three  and  four 
years  on  "  Sonnambula  "  before  I  felt  it 
was  ready  for  public  performance.  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  master  an  operatic  role. 
When  you  watch  us  back  there  behind  the 
footlights,  singing  and  making  all  manner  of 
gestures — it  seems  easy  enough,  doesn't  it  ? 
But  it  is  not  so  easy.  Those  gestures  and 
those  arias  took,  not  weeks  or  months,  but 
xyears  to  bring  them  to  that  smoothness,  to 
that  effortlessness. 

When  I  studied  that  favourite  opera 
"  Traviata,"  I  went  to  a  physician  to  learn 
the  correct  use  of  the  hands,  the  quick, 
almost  jerky  gestures  and  incessant  fidget- 
ing that  are  characteristic  of  the  tuber- 
culous.    This  doctor  also  impressed  .upon 


me  that  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis 
there  is  no  cough,  only  a  terrible  pain 
stabbing  the  lungs.  So  in  the  last  act  of 
"  Traviata "  I  do  not  cough,  but  keep 
clutching  at  my  chest,  as  though  to  tear 
out  or  press  back  the  pain. 

But  to  return  to  my  early  struggles. 
I  toured  Central  America,  giving  concerts, 
as  I  went,  in  Costa  Rica,  San  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  and  crossing  to  Havana  to 
sing  with  the  Bracala  Opera  Company. 
My  tour  was  one  continual  triumph,  and 
when  I  sang  in  "  Rigoletto  "  I  always  had 
to  encore  that  favourite  aria  "  Caro  Nome." 
But  I  was  not  satisfied,  and  became  very 
restless.  So,  at  the  end  of  this  tour,  I 
decided  that  the  ambition  of  my  life  was 
to  go  sight-seeing  in  the  United  States. 
I  had  managed  to  save  one  thousand 
pounds,  so  I  ventured  in  September,  1916, 
to  see  the  United  States.  When  I  landed 
I  knew  no  one,  and  little  did  I  dream  that 
America  would  be  my  home  for  eight  years. 

But  the  old  craving  for  singing  returned 
in  all  its  old  force.  Chance  once  more 
crossed  my  path.  One  day,  while  walking 
down  Broadway  and  musing  on  my  fast- 
dwindling  bank  balance,  I  fairly  ran  into 
an  old  acquantance  of  mine,  and,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  also  a  friend  of  Campanini, 
director-general  of  the  Chicago  Opera  House. 
This  man  knew  of  my  work  in  Italy,  Spain, 
South  America,  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  and 
immediately  suggested  that  I  should  sing  in 
Chicago.  He  hounded  poor  Campanini  to 
such  good  purpose  that  Campanini  con- 
sented to  see  me.  Campanini  was  not 
enthusiastic  about  engaging  me  for  the 
Chicago  Opera,  but  at  last — and  probably 
more  to  get  rid  of  this  pest  Galli-Curci  than 
for  anything  else — signed  me  up  for  two 
performances  at  sixty  pounds  each. 

So  I  continued  my  sight-seeing  tour  of 
America  as  far  as  Chicago.  It  was  still 
September,  and  I  had  to  wait  there  until 
mid-November  for  the  Chicago  opera  season 
to  open.  Then  came  my  debut  on  my 
twenty-seventh  birthday,  November  18th, 
1916.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
that  the  patrons  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
House  came  to  hear  a  new  Gilda.  No  one 
knew  much  about  her,  and  the  critics  had 
pieced  together  as  best  they  could  what 
had  been  sent  out  about  my  European 
career  by  the  opera's  press  department. 

They  tell  a  little  story  about  that  debut, 
and  I  know  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  relate 
it  here.  The  story  goes  that  a  certain 
music-lover  came  late  that  .afternoon,  and 
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when  lie  entered  the  auditorium  lobby  he 
stopped,  looked  about  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  turned  to  a  man  standing  near 
and  asked  :  "  What's  happened  ?  "  The 
*nan  answered  :  "  Did  you  feel  it,  too  ? 
It's  a  new  singer.  Name's  Galli-Something- 
or-Other,  and  she's  got  them  crazy." 
Ihere  was  something  very  like  a  riot  in  the 


theatre  that  afternoon.  People  whirled 
their  handkerchiefs  and  shouted  and  yelled, 
and  stamped  and  pounded  on  the  chairs,  and 
acted  as  self-contained  American  audiences 
never  do.  And  as  for  myself,  I  bowed  and 
bowed  and  bowed,  and  was  nearly  mad 
with  excitement  and  joy.  And  that  is  how 
I  came  into  my  promised  land,  for  after 
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that  memorable  debut  it  seemed  to  me  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world 
claimed  "  the  discovery  "  of  Galli-Curci. 

If  I  made  good,  Campanini  was  to  give 
me  a  four-year  contract  at  a  moderate 
figure.  But  there  never  was  a  man  with 
a  greater  sense  of  justice  than  Campanini. 
For  at  the  end  of  my  first  American  season 
he  decided  that  the  four-year  contract  he 
had  given  me,  before  my  Chicago  debut,  was 
unfair  to  me  in  view  of  what  was  termed 
my  box-office  value,  and  he  came  to  me 
voluntarily  and  made  a  new  one  that  was 
satisfactory  to  us  both. 

And  so  I  toured  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
New  York,  under  the  direction  of  Campanini. 
One  amusing  incident  stands  out  in  my 
memory  of  this  tour,  and  it  is  the  following  : 
One  night,  between  the  acts  of  "  Traviata," 
a  request  came  to  me  to  sing  "  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner "  in  honour  of  some 
high  army  officers  present  in  one  of  the 
auditorium  boxes.  That  was  during  the 
War ;  and  while,  like  most  American 
people,  I  knew  the  first  verse  of  the  national 
anthem,  I  was  shaky  when  it  came  to  the 
others.  To  bolster  up  my  weak-kneed 
memory,  I  sent  for  Mr.  Homer  Samuels, 
my  accompanist  and  now  my  husband,  to 
act  as  my  prompter.  Homer  took  his 
place  in  the  prompter's  box  down  near  the 
footlights,  and  the  opening  notes  of  the 
orchestra  accompaniment  swelled  forth. 

Now,  Homer  had  never  played  prompter 
before,  and  was  quite  unaware  that  the 
hood  of  the  box  acted  as  a  sounding  board, 
provided  one  stood  far  enough  back  in  it. 
Instead,  thinking  the  nearer  he  was  to  me 
the  better  I  could  hear,  he  leaned  forward. 
The  result  was,  I  did  not  catch  a  word 
above  the  orchestra,  and  faltered.  Scanda- 
lised at  my  slip,  and  hoping  to  save  me 
from  disgrace,  he  kept  leaning  farther  and 
farther  toward  me,  until  at  last  he  banged 
his  head  with  an  awful  crack  against  the 
edge  of  the  box.  The  crash  shook  the 
theatre,  and  the  audience  yelled  with 
laughter.  I  wasn't  much  better  !  After  that 
I  went  to  my  hotel  and  learned  every  verse 
of  the  anthem,  even  the  last,  word  for  word. 

My  New  York  debut  was  made  in 
"  Dinorah  "  in  1918,  and  brought  me  a  rather 
ludicrous  moment  of  panic.  At  the  end  of 
the  "  Shadow  Song  "  I  permitted  myself 
for  the  first  time  to  consider  my  listeners — 
for  up  to  that  time  I  dared  not  think  of 
anything  else  beside  my  part  for  fear  of 
stage   fright — and   panic   seized   me.     For 


dimly  across  the  footlights  I  could  see 
all  those  hundreds  in  a  wild  commotion, 
apparently  climbing  over  one  another  and 
shrieking  and  yelling.  Icy  fingers  trailed 
up  my  back  at  the  sight.  Nausea  shook 
me.  Only  one  thought  blackened  my 
mind  :  "  The  theatre  is  on  fire  !  What  can 
I  do  to  get  them  out  before  they  trample 
one  another  to  death  ?  "  I  tried  to  think 
of  all  the  brilliant  things  artists  could  do 
to  quell  a  panic.  It  was  my  responsibility. 
I  must  save  them  !  Here  was  my  oppor- 
tunity to  shine  as  a  heroine,  but  all  I  could 
do  was  to  stand  and  stare  in  dumb  horror. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was  or  through 
what  agency  it  at  last  penetrated  my 
consciousness  that  this  riot  was  an  ovation 
and  not  a  fire.  But  I  do  know  it  took 
the  rest  of  the  opera  for  me  to  overcome 
that  horrible  sinking  feeling  engendered  by 
my  scare. 

And  so  for  the  past  eight  years  I  have 
made  my  home  in  America.  I  have  been 
favoured  with  remarkable  health,  for  I  have 
never  had  to  postpone  or  cancel  a  single 
engagement.  However,  through  my  gramo- 
phone records  I  gradually  discovered  that 
people  were  acquainted  with  my  voice 
outside  America,  especially  the  great 
English  nation.  This  was  brought  home 
to  me  two  or  three  years  ago.  Although 
until  this  autumn  I  have  never  sung  in 
this  country,  I  once  came  here  for  a  holiday. 
Very  inconspicuously,  and  incognita  as 
I  thought,  I  went  to  the  Hotel  Savoy  for 
an  anticipated  rest  cure.  But  I  am  afraid 
my  longed-for  rest  did  not  materialise. 
Soon  I  was  besieged  by  newspaper  men  who 
begged  for  interviews,  and  requests  for 
appearances  at  various  charities.  I  found 
myself  as  famous  as  if  I  had  been  singing 
here  all  my  life. 

So,  on  my  return  to  New  York, 
I  approached  my  managers  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  leaving  the  hospitable  shores  of  the 
United  States  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 
They  at  once  informed  me  that  the  war- 
stricken  lands  of  Europe  were  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  the  fees  I  was  receiving  in 
America,  but  were  most  anxious  to  hear  me. 
I  at  once  decided  to  come  to  England,  and 
my  managers  fixed  the  tour  for  the  autumn 
of  1924.  They  announced  my  first  two 
concerts  at  your  wonderful  Royal  Albert 
Hall  last  January,  and  in  a  few  days  all 
the  seats  were  sold,  and  I  was  not  coming 
for  another  nine  months !  When  they 
told  me  this,  I  could  not  help  the  tears 
coming  to  my  eyes.     I  did  not  realise  at 
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the  time  the  record  for  "  advance  booking  "  one  things  that  are  crowded  mto  the  life 

which  I  had  created.  I  was  too  overwhelmed  of  an  operatic  singer.    Worth  it  \    I  would 

with  the  loyalty  of  music-lovers  the  world  go  back  to-morrow  to  that  little,  little  house 

over     And  people  have  told  me  how  cold  in   a   narrow   dark    street   in   Milan,    and 

the    English      can      be !      What    absurd  undertake    the    hard,    long    musical    road 

nonsense  !  again,  if  need  be— and  joyfully.     For  hard- 

Someone  exclaimed  after  one  of  my  songs  ships,  the  bitter  things,  do  not  matter  if 

at  a  recent  concert  here  :    "  But  she  is  so  at  the  journey's  end  one  finds  a  mountain 

human  !     How  she  understands  !  "     When  top  and— a  home. 

I  heard  of  that  comment,  I  did  not  know  A  home  !     That  is  all  that  is  real,  alter 

whether   to  weep  or  to    laugh— to    laugh  all.     And  some  winter's  day  I  shall  run 

that  such   naive   astonishment   should  be  away  from  the  concert  platform  and  opera 

expressed  at  finding  an  opera  singer  human,  house,  and  shut  myself  up  in  my  house  on 

or  to  weep  at  the  thought  of  those  ex-  the  mountain,  and  I  shall  sit  mside  by  my 

periences  along  the  way  that  had  brought  fireplace,  all  cosy  and  safe,  with  my  dogs 

me  understanding.     For  it  is  the  hours  of  at  my  feet.     There  I  shall  stay  the  whole 

heartache    and    wretchedness    that    have  winter  through  with  my  husband  and  my 

moulded   me,    and   not   the   glorious,   the  music  and  my  books.     There  I  shall  live, 

triumphant  ones.  like  the  heroines  of    my  dear  old    Hans 

Pessimists  labour  me  with  the  question :  Christian  Andersen's  fairy  stories,   happy 

Is  it  worth  it  ?     The  hectic  excitement,  the  ever  after,  cherishing  memories  of  the  great 

continual  travelling,  and  the  hundred  and  friendship  and  love  of  the  dear  public. 

-THERE    WAS    NO    ROOM    FOR    THEM    IN    THE    INN." 

ANGEL    VOICES    WITHOUT: 

"  I-IUSH  the  wild  song  and  still  the  jest, 
*  '     To  wait  in  silence  now  were  best. 
Make  sweet  the  place  and  clear  the  floor, 
And  steal  expectant  to  the  door. 
A.  Child  is  drawing  near 

This  hour, 
A  Child  is  drawing  near." 

VOICES    WITHIN: 

*'  Put  by  these  fancies  of  the  heart  " 
(The  angel  voices  must  depart), 
"On  with  the  jest,  the  feast  prolong, 
A  baby's  cry  would  spoil  the  song." 
"A  child's  wide  eyes  would  make  us  think, 
Fill  up  the  cup  and  deeper  drink. 
What  could  we  with  a  child 

Within? 
What  could  we  with  a  child?" 

They  made  as  though  they  had  not  heard, 
They  did  not  house  the  darling  Bird ; 
They  did  not  fold  the  tender  Lamb, 
They  did  not  heed  sweet  Pity's  claim. 
They  had  no  room,  they  had  nor  time 
E'en  for  so  small  a  Thing  sublime. 

They  did  not  want  the  Child, 
O  Love! 

They  did  not  want  the  Child. 

WINIFRED   ELLIS.  c 
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A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 


^pHE  pools  were  hard  as  polisht  steel, 

The  boughs  with  rime  were  grey, 
When  three  wise  men  from  Eastern  land 

Set  foot  upon  the  way 
To  find  the  King  of  whom  we  sing 

Upon  a  Christmas  Day. 

The  road  was  flinten  to  the  foot, 

And  flinten  to  the  eye 
Was  all  the  grey  flaw-ridden  air 

That  whistled  down  the  sky. 
And  sore  afraid,  the  tempest  made 

The  little  Jesu  cry. 

"And  what  is  that,"  said  Melchior, 

"The  cry  of  one  hurt  sore? 
Is  it  a  little  lamb  beset 

With  snow  upon  the  moor? 
Or  hath  one  come  and  found  his  home 

Dark  with  a  bolted  door?" 

Then  sought  they  for  the  wounded  thing 

Upon  that  Christmas-tide, 

And  found  the  little  Jesu  there 

With  Mary  at  His  side, 
Nor  bolt  nor  bar,  but  just  a  star 

Above  a  door  set  wide. 

WILFRID    THORLEY. 


''Our  meals  are  a  perfect  scream.      They  both   talk  to  me  vivaciously,  but  such  conversation  as  they 
use  to  each  other  is  of  the  armoured  type." 

LEADING    STRINGS 

By    DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  "And  Five   Were  Foolish"  "Valeria  French,"'  "Berry  and  Co." 
"  The  Court*  of  Idleness"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    NORAH    SCHLEGEL 


BELINDA      SENESCHAL,     spinster, 
leaned  back  in  her  chair. 
"  What's      to      be      done  ?  "      she 
demanded. 
Her  solicitor  fingered  his  chin. 
"  It's  simple  enough,"  he  said,  surveying 
a  letter.     "  The  house  and  its  contents  are 
yours — and  Captain  Pomeroy's.     They've 
only    to    be    made    over,    and    then,    er, 

"  Exactly,"  observed  Miss  Seneschal. 
"  What  then  ?  " 

Forsyth,  solicitor,  frowned. 

"  Then  you  arrange  to  take  possession." 

Belinda  raised  her  sweet  eyebrows. 

"  Mr.  Forsyth,  d'you  know  Captain 
Pomeroy  ?  " 

"  Very  well.  He's  a  client  of  mine.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he's  due  here  in  ten  minutes' 
tune- — I  imagine,  to  discuss  a  similar  letter 
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to  this."  He  tapped  the  document.  "  It's 
rather  convenient." 

"  It  isn't  convenient  at  all,"  said  Belinda 
Seneschal.  "  I'll  tell  you  why.  Six  months 
ago  Captain  Pomeroy  and  I  were  engaged. 
It  wasn't  announced,  but  we  were.  Well, 
now  we  aren't." 

Forsyth  thought  very  fast. 

"  I  see,"  he  said  slowly.  "  Ah,  yes,  I  see 
now.  That  explains  the  bequest.  The 
testator-— -" 

"  We  met  him  at  Biarritz,"  said  Belinda. 
"  His  dog  was  run  over  by  a  car,  and  we  did 
what  we  could.  Poor  old  man,  he  was  beside 
himself.  After  that  we  used  to  go  and 
see  him  sometimes  to  try  and  cheer  him 
up.  It  wasn't  much  to  do,  and  he  was 
pathetically  grateful.  Of  course,  we  never 
dreamed  .  .  .  ." 

<c  One  never  does,"  said  Forsyth.  "  Yes  ?  " 
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"  Well,  that's  all,"  said  Miss  Seneschal. 
"  He  knew  of  our  engagement  and  naturally 
assumed  it  was  going  to  end  in  marriage. 
So  out  of  the  kindness  of  his  heart  he's  left 
us  his  house.  It  was  extremely  handsome 
of  him.     It's  a  perfectly  lovely  place." 

Forsyth  referred  to  the  letter. 

....  my  property  at  Biarritz,  known  as  Les 
Iles  d'Or,  including  the  villa  and  all  its 
contents,  jointly  to  Miss  Belinda  Seneschal 
.  .  .  and  Captain  Ivan  Pomeroy  .  .  .  in  the 
belief  that  they  will  appreciate  it  and  neither 
sell  nor  let  the  same  .... 

"  It's  a  question  of  arrangement,"  he  said. 
"  That's  all  I  can  say.  I  don't  suppose  you 
want  to  renounce —surrender  your  share  ?  " 

Belinda  sat  up. 

"  And  have  him  take  both  ?     Not  much." 

"  Well,  there  you  are,"  said  Forsyth. 
"  In  view  of  the  testator's  words,  I  take  it 
you  won't  care  to  sell,  so  there's  nothing  for 
it.  You  must  arrange  to  share  it."  Here 
a  telephone  buzzed.  "  Excuse  me."  He 
picked  up  the  receiver.  "  Yes  ?  .  .  .  Right. 
Show  him  into  the  waiting-room."  He 
replaced  the  receiver.  "  Here  he  is,  Miss 
Seneschal." 

That  lady  leaped  to  her  feet. 

"  Then  I'm  off,"  she  said. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  Forsyth,  rising. 
"  If  he's  prepared  to  meet  you,  won't  you 
stay  ?  "  Belinda  shook  her  head.  "  It's 
infinitely  better  to  talk  this  over  at  once. 
It'll  save  no  end  of  correspondence." 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  said  Miss  Seneschal. 
"  The  position's  impossible  enough.  Think, 
Mr.  Forsyth.  We've  each  got  to  share  some- 
thing with  the  one  person  in  the  world  with 
whom  we  can  share  nothing.  We're  mutual 
thorns  in  the  flesh.  I  tell  you  frankly,  the 
very  thought  of  him  makes  me  tired,  and  I 
fancy  the  sight  of  me  would  send  him  out 
of  his  mind." 

"  If  you'll  forgive  my  saying  so,  it  would 
be  a  great  deal  more  likely  to  bring  him  to 
your  feet." 

"  I  don't  want  him  at  my  feet." 

"  It's  a  very  good  place  to  have  a  joint- 
owner,"  said  Forsyth. 

Miss  Seneschal  hesitated. 

"  D'you  say  it's  necessary  for  us  to 
meet  ?  " 

"By  no  means.  But  it's  highly  ex- 
pedient." 

Finger  to  lip,  Belinda  stared  at  the  door. 

At  length— 

"  Very  well,"  she  said. 


"  That's  right,"  said  Forsyth  relievedly. 
"  I'll  go  and  bring  him  up." 
As  the  lawyer  turned  — 
"  Mr.  Forsyth." 

"  Yes'" 

"  You'll —you'll  make  it  plain  that,  er, 

that  I  .  .  ." 

"  I  shall  say  I  wrung  your  consent  from 
you."  . 

"  Of  course,"  said  Belinda,  with  a  dazzling 
smile,  "  you  should  have  been  an  ambas- 
sador." 

Forsyth  smiled  back. 

"  Sometimes  I  am,"  he  said. 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone. 

As  he  entered  the  waiting-room — 

"  Good  morning,  Forsyth/'  said  Pomeroy. 
"  Here's  a  go." 

"  What's  happened  ?  "  said  Forsyth. 

"  Ointment  for  two/'  said  Pomeroy, 
searching  his  pockets.  "  Complete  with 
bluebottle.  Listen.  The  deceased — God 
bless  him — has  left  me  a  most  desirable 
residence — cesspool  and  all.  It's  a  peach 
of  a  place,  overlookin'  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
What's  torn  it  up- — — " 

"  I  know,"  said  Forsyth. 

Pomeroy  stared. 

"  Know  ?  "  he  said.     "  But " 

"  Miss  Seneschal's  upstairs." 

Pomeroy  started.  Then  he  picked  up  his 
hat  and  was  stepping  a-tiptoe  to  the  door. 

"  Here,"  said  Forsyth,  detaining  him, 
"  I've— I've  persuaded  her  to  see  you." 

"  Not  on  your  life,"  said  Pomeroy.  "  I— 
I'm  rather  frail  this  morning." 

"  Will  you  renounce  ?  " 

"  What,  an'  let  her  have  the  lot  ?  Not 
likely." 

"  Then  come  upstairs,"  said  Forsyth. 
"  The  matter's  got  to  be  discussed — 
obviously.  You  don't  wTant  to  write  about 
forty  letters,  do  you  ?  " 

"No,  but " 

"  Well,  that's  what  it  means.  More.  In 
a  case  like  this  oratio  obliqua  's  hopeless. 
One  never  gets  down  to  things." 

Pomeroy  hesitated. 

"  It's  all  very  fine,  Forsyth,"  he  said 
uneasily.  "  but  we  haven't  met  since  —since 
the  dust-up.  Besides,  it's— it's  a  very 
ticklish  business— re vivin'  memories." 

With  a  considerable  effort  Forsyth  main- 
tained his  gravity. 

"  I  beg  that  you'll  do  as  I  say.  Miss 
Seneschal  sees  the  wisdom  of  an  ordinary 
business  talk.  Surely  you're  not  going  to 
be  the  one  to  resist." 

Pomeroy  stared  upon  the  floor. 
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At  length — 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  he  said.  "  If  she  wants 
it " 

"  That's  right,"  said  Forsyth,  shepherding 
him  out  of  the  room.  .  .  . 

A  moment  later  he  stood  before  his  lady. 

"  Hullo,  Belinda,"  he  said.  "  How — how 
are  you  ?  " 

Miss  Seneschal  nodded. 

"  Full  of  it,  thanks,"  she  said  composedly. 
"  How  are  you  ?  " 

"  Bursting,"  said  Pomeroy.  "  Simply 
bursting,  thanks.  Awfully  nice  of  old  Draw- 
bridge to  do  us  so  proud." 

"  Perfectly  sweet  of  him,"  said  Belinda. 

Forsyth  brought  forward  a  chair. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said. 

Pomeroy  subsided  gratefully. 

"  The  property,"  said  the  lawyer, 
resuming  his  seat,  "  has  been  left  to  you 
two  jointly.  I  take  it  you  came  to  see  me 
to  ask- — not  so  much  what  that  means  as 
where  you  each  come  in."  The  two  nodded, 
and  Pomeroy  crossed  his  legs.  "  Well,  first 
let  me  tell  you  what  it  means.  It  means 
that  each  of  you  is  absolute  owner  of  Les 
lies  d'Or  and  all  the  villa  contains — subject 
only  to  the  other's  right.  Each  of  you  can 
take  possession  as  and  when  you  please, 
invite  what  guests,  instal  what  servants  you 
like.  Neither  of  you  can  exclude  the  other. 
If  A  is  there,  and  B  decides  to  come,  A  can't 
exclude  B — or  his  servants  or  his  ox  or  his 
ass  or  anything  that  is  his.  B  has  a  co:equal 
right.  Very  well.  The  only  way  to  enjoy 
a  property  so  held  is  to  make  and  abide  by 
an  arrangement.  The  obvious  and  most 
simple  way  is  for  each  to  agree  to  use  it  for 
half  the  year." 

Miss  Seneschal  frowned. 

"  My  plans,"  she  said,  "  are  rather 
unsettled.  I  don't  think  I  want  to  bind 
myself 

"  I  agree,"  said  Pomeroy.  "  The  Biarritz 
feelin'  is  apt  to  come  with  a  rush.  An' 
supposin'  one  chose  the  wrong  half." 
.  "  Supposing,"  said  Belinda  dreamily, 
"  supposing,  to  begin  with,  we  took  it  for 
three  months  each.  This  is  March.  Well, 
you  have  it  till  the  end  of  June,  and  I'll 
have  it  from  then  to  October.  Then  if  that 
works " 

"  Nothing  doing,"  said  Captain  Pomeroy. 
Belinda  started,  and  Forsyth's  hand  flew  to 
his  mouth.  "  The  Biarritz  season  is  short, 
but  it's  very  sweet." 

"  When  is  the  season  ?  "  said  Forsyth. 

"  Well,  there  are  really  two  seasons," 
said  Belinda,    "  The  Spring  season  and—" 


"  Yes,  you  can  have  that  one,"  said 
Pomeroy.  "  What  about  July  nach  Sep- 
tember ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  it's  more  crowded  then." 
admitted  Belinda,  "  but  to  my  mind  the 
pieasantest  time  is  in  the  Spring." 

"  All  right,"  said  Pomeroy  promptly. 
"  You  have  it  now,  and  I'll  take  over  on  the 
first  of  July." 

Miss  Seneschal  swallowed. 

"  I  can't  do  that,"  she  said  coldly.  "  I- — 
I'm  engaged  from  now  till  July." 

"  So  'm  I,"  said  Pomeroy  shortly.  "  Six 
deep.     London  season." 

There  was  a  pregnant  silence. 

At  length — 

"  I  think  we'd  better  renounce,"  said 
Belinda  shakily. 

"  Eenounce  ?  "  cried  Pomeroy.  "  Not  in 
this  suiting.  It's  the  first  villa  I've  been  left 
at  Biarritz,  an'  the  next  one  mayn't  be  so 
nice." 

"  It's—it's  very  nice,  is  it  ?  "  said 
Forsyth. 

"  Perfectly  charming,"  said  Belinda. 
"  It's  got  the  most  glorious  position." 

"  Almost  sacred,"  said  Pomeroy.  "  Five 
minutes  from  everywhere." 

"  I  meant  the  views,"  flashed  Belinda. 
"  You  can  see  for  miles." 

"  Quite  that,"  said  Pomeroy.  "  And  what 
about  six  bathrooms,  Forsyth  ?  Six.  All 
tiled." 

"  It's  the  last  word  in  luxury,"  agreed 
Belinda.  "  And  there's  practically  nothing 
to  be  done.  When  that  stuff  on  the  edge  of 
the  terrace  has  been  taken  away- — ■ — " 

"  What  stuff  ?  "  said  Pomeroy  sus- 
piciously.   "  D'you  mean  the  balustrade  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  isn't  really  a  balustrade."  She 
addressed  herself  to  the  lawyer.  "  It's  a 
hideous  sort  of  parapet,  Mr.  Forsyth.  It 
doesn't  go  with  anything  and  it  just  ruins 
the  whole  ensemble." 

"  My  dear  Belinda,"  said  Pomeroy,  "  you 
can't  take  that  away.  It  mayn't  be  a 
work  of  art,  but  it's  pretty  useful.  You 
must  have  a  rail  or  something." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  There's  a  twelve-foot  drop,"  said 
Pomeroy.  "  That 's  why.  You  can't  have 
a  depth  like  that  unflagged.  Supposing 
one  of  your  guests  came  in  a  bit  lively- — by 
starlight." 

"  I  don't  entertain  drunkards." 

"  Well,  I  protest,"  said  Pomeroy.  "  I- — 
I  like  the  balustrade." 

"  Unfortunately  I  don't,"  said  Belinda 
in  a  freezing  tone.     "  That's  why  I  shall 
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have  it  removed.  When  you  come  you 
<can  fix  up  a  life-line— for  night  work.*' 

Forsyth  cleared  his  throat. 

"  I'm  afraid  any  structural  alterations 
would  have  to  be  agreed,  Miss  Seneschal." 

"  But  it  isn't  a  structural  alteration." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Pomeroy,  raising 
his  eyes. 

Belinda  regarded  him  furiously.  Then 
she  averted  her  gaze  and  tilted  her  chin. 

"Mr.  Forsyth,"  she  said,  "the  house  is 
ours.  If  it  was  mine  I  should  put  in  a  care- 
taker at  once.  But  I  suppose  I  mustn't  do 
that." 

Forsyth  turned  to  Pomeroy. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  ?  "  he  said. 

"  None,"  said  Pomeroy,  "  provided  the 
caretaker  has  instructions  to  take  orders 
from  me." 

Miss  Seneschal  gasped. 

"  I  don't  think  you  quite  understand," 
she  said.  "  I  should  be  paying  the  care- 
taker." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Pomeroy.  "  And  when 
I  rolled  up  with  my  baggage  she'd  send  for 
the  police." 

"  She'd  have  instructions  to  permit  you 
to  enter." 

"  She'd  have  ten  minutes  to  clear  out," 
was  the  violent  reply.  "  I'm  not  going  to 
be  followed  about  my  own  house  by  a  glassy- 
eyed  sleuth  in  somebody  else's  pay." 

Speechless  with  indignation,  Belinda 
crowded  lightning  into  her  beautiful  eyes. 

"  I  know  a  very  good  man,"  continued 
Pomeroy,  apparently  addressing  the  cornice. 
"  If  you  like,  I'll  send  him  to  see  you.  I 
shall  tell  him  that  you  are  his  mistress 
and' — ■ — " 

"  That."  said  Belinda,  "  would  be  mis- 
leading. No  nominee  of  yours  will  enter 
Les  lies  d'Or." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Forsyth.  "  By  the 
merest  chance  I  happen  to  be  going  to 
Biarritz  in  six  days'  time.  If  you  like,  I'll 
instal  a  caretaker  and  have  an  inventory 
made.  Copies  to  each  of  you,  of  course.  I'll 
find  a  good  agent  and  tell  him  to  pay  the 
caretaker  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  house. 
He'd  better  report  to  you  both  once  a 
month.  When  you  propose  to  reside,  you'll 
let  him  know  and  he'll  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  If  anything  has  to  be  done 
at  any  time,  he'll  write  to  you  both,  and 
your  two  signatures  will  be  his  authority 
to  go  ahead." 

"  Forsyth,"  said  Pomeroy  piously,  "  what 
should  we  do  without  you  ?  " 

"  You  really  are  an  angel,"   said  Miss 


Seneschal.  "  Now  help  us  out  with  the, 
dates." 

The  solicitor  picked  up  a  pencil  and  began 
to  draw  lines  upon  a  pad. 

"  Whe.iever,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  deal  with 
a  Will  I  always  feel  that  I  am  treading 
venerable  ground.  A  Will  is  an  essentially 
human  document.  It  is  the  spokesman  of 
the  dead.  .  .  .  Man  can  take  nothing  out  of 
this  world.  Therefore  one  day  he  sits  down 
and  puts  upon  record- — secret  record  to 
whom,  when  his  wealth  is  left  masterless, 
he  desires  it  to  pass.  Sometimes  his  direc- 
tions are  rational :  sometimes  they  seem 
unkind  :  sometimes  they  are  unexpected. 
But  as  the  spokesman  says,  so  it  must  be 
done.  We  cannot  reason  with  the  spokesman 
■ — perhaps  that's  as  well.  But,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  the  spokesman  cannot 
reason  with  us.  Its  principal  is  dead.  .  .  . 
Well,  because  it  cannot  reason,  it  is  to  my 
mind  our  duty  to  reason  with  ourselves 
on  its  behalf.  Noblesse  oblige.  We  that 
are  quick  owe  it  to  the  pitiful  dead.  We 
must  look  to  see  what  is  written — between 
the  lines.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  bare  bequest.  Why 
was  it  made  ?  Because  the  old  man  liked 
you- — liked  you  both.  He  hoped  it  would 
bring  you  happiness — joint  happiness.  He 
assumed,  of  course,  that  you  would  marry. 
He  thought  about  you  when  you  were  gone. 
It  gave  him  rare  pleasure  to  picture  his  two 
young  friends  enjoying  his  home.  Therefore 
he  left  it  you.  .  .  .  Well,  you're  not  going  to 
marry.  There  goes  half  his  dream.  I'm 
sure  for  his  memory's  sake  you  won't  shatter 
the  other  half." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

At  length— 

"  You're  perfectly  right,"  said  Pomeroy 
uncertainly.  "  I'm  afraid  I  rather  lost  sight 
of  that — that  aspect." 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Belinda  shakily.  "  And 
I  feel  very  much  ashamed.  Ivan,  if  we  can't 
behave  ourselves  we  ought  to  renounce. 
It's- — it's  not  decent." 

"  Don't  rub  it  in,  dear,"  said  Ivan 
brokenly.  "You— you  can  shift  the 
blinkin'  balustrade." 

"  I  shan't,"  said  Belinda.  "  He — he  put 
it  there."  Ivan  groaned.  "  I  shan't  touch  a 
thing,"  she  continued  tearfully.  "  And  we 
won't  have  any  arrangement  about  residing. 
I  don't  think  it's  necessary  now." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Ivan.  "  After  all, 
one  doesn't  have  to  have  a  law-suit  as  to 
who's  to  have  the  first  bath.  If  one  wants 
hers  at  half -past  eight,  the  other  can  have 
his  at  nine." 
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"  Exactly,"  said  Miss  Seneschal.  The 
two  rose  to  their  feet.  "  Well,  thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Forsyth.  You'll  let  us 
know  whatever  we've  got  to  do." 

"  I  will,"  said  Forsyth,  rising.  "  When 
either  wants  to  occupy  they  can  send  the 
other  a  card.  If  any  difficulty  arises,  you 
can  always  come  to  me.  But  I'm  sure  it 
won't." 

He  passed  to  the  door. 

"  Good-bye,  Forsyth,"  said  Pomeroy. 
"  And  many,  many  thanks.  For  takin' 
other  people's  bulls  by  the  horns  you  have 
no  equal." 

Belinda  laughed  mischievously. 

"  Whose  bull  did  you  take  this  morning  ? " 
she  said. 

"  No  one's,"  said  Forsyth.  "  I  took  a 
lady  by  the  hand  and  a  soldier  by  the  arm, 
and  the  three  of  us  did  some  reading  between 
the  lines." 

"  What  did  I  say  you  should  have  been  ?  " 

The  solicitor  smiled. 

"  I  told  you  I  was — sometimes." 

As  the  two  passed  down  the  stairs — 

"  I — I  suppose  you  wouldn't  lunch  with 
me,  Belinda  ?  " 

"  Not — not  to-day,  Ivan." 

"  You  will  one  day  ?  " 

"  Perhaps — one  day." 

They  passed  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

The  lady's  car  was  waiting,  and  Pomeroy 
opened  the  door. 

"  It's — it's  been  a  great  pleasure,"  he  said, 
"  to  see  you  again." 

Belinda  put  out  a  small  hand. 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  very  happy  at  Les  lies 
d'Or,  Ivan." 

Pomeroy  took  off  his  hat. 

"  I  might  have  been,"  he  said. 

With  her  hand  in  his,  Belinda  looked 
down  and  awTay. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said  gently. 

The  hand  slipped  away,  and  my  lady  got 
into  the  car. 

"  You  will  lunch — one  day  ?  "  said  Ivan. 

Belinda  nodded. 


The  London  season  was  drawing  to  a 
close. 

The  two  had  met  little  :  it  seemed  as 
though  Belinda  wTas  avoiding  her  sometime 
swain. 

Naturally  enough,  the  latter's  thoughts 
were  turning  towards  Biarritz  and  Les  lies 
d'Or.  He  decided,  however,  that  the  lady 
must  make  the  first  move. 

One  morning  a  letter  arrived. 


July  1th,  1924. 
Dear  Ivan, 

If  it's  convenient  to  you,  I  propose 
going  to  Les  lies  d'Or  for  a  few  days  next 
week.  Let  me  know  when  you  want  to  come, 
and  Fit  clear  out. 

Yours, 

Belinda. 
A  reply  went  pelting. 

July  8th. 
My  dear  Belinda, 

Of  course  it's  convenient.  I  hope  you 
have  a  topping  good  time.  Stay  as  long  as 
you  like,  dear,  and  send  me  a  line  when  you  go. 
Fd  sort  of  like  to  follow  you. 

Ivan. 
Nearly  a  month  slid  by. 
The  weather  in  England  was  consistently 
vile.    According  to  the  papers,  Biarritz  was 
bathed  in  sunshine  day  after  day. 

Pomeroy    comforted    himself    with    the 
reflection  that  Belinda  was  happy. 
Then  a  telegram  arrived. 

Are  you  at  Les  lies  d'Or  if  not  I  go  there 
next  Thursday  for  a  fortnight  have  been 
unable  to  get  off  before  Seneschal. 

Pomeroy  read  the  message  with  starting 
eyes. 

After  a  frightful  half-hour  he  sat  down 
and  replied  by  letter. 

August  6th. 
Dear  Belinda, 

All  right.  I  wish  Fd  known  you 
weren't  at  Biarritz,  because  Fd  have  gone. 
Never  mind.  A  fortnight  from  next  Thursday 
will  bring  us  to  the  2lst.  That  '11  be  all 
right  because  I  shan't  want  to  come  before 
September  bth.  When  you  leave  you  might 
tell  the  agent  to  expect  me  that  day. 

Yours, 
Ivan. 

August  was  cold  and  stormy  throughout 
the  British  Isles.  In  the  South  of  France 
prayers  for  rain  were  being  offered.  The 
papers  said  that  the  Biarritz  season  was  the 
most  brilliant  ever  known. 

Pomeroy,  who  wras  at  a  loose  end,  began 
to  count  the  days. 

Then  came  a  post-card. 

August  28th. 

Leaving  for  Biarritz  on  September  1st. 
Coidd  you  postpone  your  visit  till  the  Wth?  I 
should  have  gone  before  only  it's  been  im- 
possible to  get  away.  If  I  don't  hear  I  shall 
assume  it's  all  right. 
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Keceiving  it  from  the  hall-porter,  Pomeroy 
had  to  be  assisted  out  of  the  vestibule. 

For  a  long  time  he  seemed  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  speech.  Then  this  returned— 
in  spate. 

Pomeroy  raged. 

He  telephoned  to  Forsyth,  but  Forsyth 
was  out  of  Town. 

Then  he  wrote 
to  Belinda 
letter  three  sheets 
long.  This,  when 
written,  he  de- 
stroyed. 

Finally  he  tele- 
graphed. 

Shall  arrive 
September  Ibth 
as  sure  as 
water's  wet 
please  in- 
form agent 
Pomeroy. 


beneficent  giant,  beamed  upon  a  fabulous 
world.  The  ocean  stretched,  a  flood  of 
dark-blue  quicksilver,  brilliant  and  tremu- 
lous. The  yellow  coast  and  gay  green 
countryside  made  up  a 
ragged  counterpane  vivid 
and  vast  enough  to 
shoulder  Mandeville.  The 
breath    of    a  slumbering 


It  was  the  last  straw. 
*  *  * 


The  fifteenth  day  of  September  was  the 
monarch  of  a  glorious  week. 

The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  sun,  a 


But  I'm  in  residence,' 
flashed  Belinda."' 


breeze  tempered   the 
savoury  air. 

Ivan,  who  had  lain  at 
Bordeaux  1>he  night 
before,  came  floating  into 
Biarritz  with  a  thankful 
heart. 

As  his  car  swept  up  the  drive  of  Les  lies 
d'Or,  his  servant,  unshaven  and  travel- 
stained,  rose  from  a  pile  of  luggage  beside 
a  bed  of  hydrangeas. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  his  master, 
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setting  a  foot  upon  the  brake.     "  Can't  you  seem  to  get  it,  so  I  mentions  your  name. 

get  in  ?  "  At  that   'e,   tells  me  to  wait  an'  goes  orf 

"  No,  sir.    The  villa  seems  to  be  occupied,  indoors.     I  gets  out  Mrs.  Dewlap  an'  the 

sir,"  'ouse-maid .  an'    begins  fetchin'   the   small 


"'Yes,  I'd  gathered  that,'  said 
Pomeroy,  hauling  his  hat  on  a  '* 

peg.      '  So  'm  I.'  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  A  quarter  to  eight  we 
arrived,  sir,  just  as  you 
said.  The  door  was  open 
then,  an'  a  fellow  was 
sweepin'  the  steps.  I  took 
im  for  the  caretaker.  So 
I  says,  '  Good  morninV  I  says.  '  Jus'  give  things  out  o'  the  bus.  .  .  . 
me  a  'and  with  this  stuff.'     'E  stares  very       man     appears.       'Appily 


Then  another 
'e    could    talk 


'ard,  so  I  says  it  again  in  French.    'E  didn'       English.     '  You've  made  an  error,'  'e  says. 
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'  You've  come  to  the  wrong  'ouse.' 
'  What  ?  '  says  I.  '  Ain't  this  The  EeVs 
Door  ?  '  '  Perfectly,'  says  'e.  '  Well,  then, 
wot's  wrong  ?  '  says  I.  '  This  is  Captain 
Pomeroy's  stuff.  Are  you  the  caretaker  ?  ' 
'  I'm  the  butler,'  'e  says,  lofty.  '  Ooze 
Captain  Pomeroy  ?  '  '  You'll  soon  find 
out  'oo  'e  is,'  I  says,  '  if  'e  sees  you  in 
them  canvas  shoes.  An'  'oo  are  you, 
any'ow  ?  Ooze  butler  ?  '  .  .  .  'E  gets  very 
excited  then,  sir,  an'  starts  on  me  in  French 
an'  wavin'  'is  arms.  So  I  leaves  'im  to  it 
an'  starts  gettin'  the  stuff  orf  of  the  'bus. 
When  'e  sees  the  trunks  comin'  down  'e 
gets  more  excited  than  ever.  'No,  no,' 
'e  shouts.  '  Wrong  'ouse.  You  must  go 
away,'  'e  shouts,  '  an'  take  your  baggage.' 
Of  course  I  takes  no  notice,  but  lets  'im 
rave.  Then  a  trunk  comes  down  with  a 
bang.  '  Quiet,  quiet,'  'e  yells.  '  You'll 
wake  my  lady.'  'You've  woke  'er  long 
ago,'  says  I,  '  for  the  matter  o'  that.  An' 
ooze  your  lady  ?  '  .  .  .  Well,  I  couldn't  get 
the  name,  sir.  Mademoiselle  Seashell  it 
sounded  like.  Any  way,  I  told  'im  that 
there  was  trouble  to  come,  and  that  if  'e 
wanted  to  weather  it  the  sooner  'e  let  me 
inside  an'  on  to  the  telephone,  the  better 
for  'im.  The  idea  was  to  speak  to  the  agent, 
sir.  You  gave  me  'is  name.  But  'e  wouldn' 
let  me  in.  I  tried  the  back  door,  but  they'd 
got  that  fast,  an'  the  other  fellow  inside 
with  a  broom  in  'is  'and.  By  the  time  I 
got  back  the  front  door  was  shut  an'  barred. 
.  .  .  By  the  time  I'd  paid  the  driver  Mrs. 
Dewlap  was  feelin'  queer,  sir.  So  I  took 
'er  to  the  kitchen  window  an'  asked  for  a 
cup  of  tea.  After  a  lot  of  talk  they 
passed  some  tea  through  the  bars,  but 
it  was  that  filthy  she  couldn'  touch ;  it. 
So  I  sent  'er  an'  Polly  orf  to  walk  to  the 
town  an'  find  a  restaurant.  I  'aven't  seen 
them  since,  an'  I  s'pose  they've  lost  them- 
selves. I've  stayed  'ere  with  the  baggage 
an'  watched  that  door.  But  it's  never 
opened  again." 

"  I  see,"  said  Pomeroy  grimly.  "  Well, 
I'm  much  obliged.  I'm  glad  you  warned  the 
butler  and  I  hope  he  passed  it  on." 

With  that,  he  got  out  of  the  car,  mounted 
the  broad  steps  and  rang  the  bell. 

After  considerable  delay  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  fat  servitor. 

"  Miss  Seneschal  ?  "  said  Pomeroy  curtly. 

"  Mademoiselle  is  engaged,  sair." 

Pomeroy  took  out  a  card. 

"  Take  her  that  card,"  he  said.  The  man 
accepted  the  paste-board  and  was  for  closing 
the   door,     "  And   tell   her   I'm   waiting," 


added    Pomeroy,    as   though   by   accident 
leaning  against  the  oak 

The  butler  boggled. 

"  But  Mademoiselle  is  not  receiving, 
Monsieur." 

"  Do  as  I  say,"  said  Ivan. 

"  When  Mademoiselle  is  descend,  sair,  I 
will  give  'er  the  card.  Eef  Monsieur  will 
return  these  afternoon " 

"  Send  the  card  up,"  said  Ivan.  "  And 
say  that  I*am  below." 

The  butler  began  to  perspire. 

"  Verry  good,  sair  ....  Monsieur  will 
excuse  me,  but  Monsieur  is  again'  ze 
door." 

"  You  can  leave  it  open,"  said  Ivan 
comfortably.     "  I'm  not  here  to  steal." 

The  butler  took  a  deep  breath. 

"  Mademoiselle  'as  gommanded — — " 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Ivan  drily.  "  Tell  her 
that  I  prevented  you.  Tell  her  I  said  that  if 
you  tried  to  shut  it  I  should  tell  my  servants 
to  put  you  in  the  road." 

The  butler  looked  round  wildly.  Then  he 
caught  Ivan's  eye  and  blenched.  Finally, 
after  one  frightful  spasm  of  irresolution,  he 
flung  up  despairing  palms  and  staggered 
into  the  hall. 

A  flurry  of  furious  whispering  came  to 
Pomeroy's  ears. 

Then  the  butler  returned,  with  starting 
eyes. 

"  Mademoiselle  regrets  that  she  cannot 
see  you,  sair." 

"Bight,"  said  Pomeroy,  lighting  a  cigar- 
ette. Then:  "Dewlap!"  he  cried. 
"  Berrymari !  " 

"  Sir,"  came  a  ready  chorus  from  valet 
and  chauffeur. 

"  Bring  in  those  things." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

A  moment  later,  bearing  a  trunk  between 
them,  the  two  ex-soldiers  reached  the  top 
of  the  steps. 

"  Into  the  hall  for  the  moment,"  said 
Pomeroy.     "  They  can  go  upstairs  later  on." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

The  trunk  and  its  bearers  passed  in,  with 
Ivan  behind,  the  butler  retreating  backwards 
before  the  cortege  after  the  manner  of  a 
chamberlain  preceding  Royalty. 

As  they  deposited  their  burden  upon  a 
marble  pavement,  Belinda  rose  from  a  chair 
in  all  her  glory. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  she  demanded, 
addressing  Ivan. 

"  It  means,"  said  Ivan  calmly,  "  that  I'm 
a  man  of  my  word.  I  said  I  should  come 
on  the  fifteenth,  and  here  I  am."  He  turned 
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to  his  men.  tc  Put  the  rest  just  inside  and 
wait  within  call." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

"  But  I'm  in  residence,"  flashed  Belinda. 

"  Yes,  I'd  gathered  that,"  said  Pomeroy, 
hanging  his  hat  on  a  peg.     "  So  'm  I." 

"  D'you  mind  getting  out  ?  "  said  Belinda 
in  a  shaking  voice.  "  Or  am  I  to  ring  up 
the  police  ?  " 

"You  can  ring  up  the  Bastille,  if  you  like. 
But  don't  do  the  instrument  in.  I  hate  being 
without  a  telephone." 

Miss  Seneschal  stamped  an  extremely 
pretty  foot. 

"  Will  you  get  out  of  this  house  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Ivan,  "  I  won't.  For  ten 
solid,  soul-searing  weeks  I've  let  you  have 
it,  and  this  is  where  I  get  on.  I  arinit  my 
leg's  elastic,  but  you've  rung  I  lie  bell. 
It  won't  stretch  any  more." 

"  Ten  weeks  ?  "  cried  Belinda.  "  Why, 
I've  only  been  here  four  days  !  " 

"  I  put  it  at  your  disposal  on  the  eighth 
of  July.    Eight  from  thirty-one  leaves — ■ — " 

"  You  also  begged  me  to  stay  as  long  as 
I  liked." 

"  I  hope  you  will,"  said  Ivan.  "  There's 
plenty  of  room,"  and,  with  that,  he  sank 
into  a  chair."  . 

For  a  moment  Belinda  never  moved. 
Then  she  gave  a  light  laugh  and,  opening 
an  Old  Chelsea  box,  selected  a  cigarette. 
When  she  had  lighted  this  she  took  her  seat 
upon  a  table. 

"  Your  bluff,"  she  said,  "  is  vigorous,  if 
not  in  the  best  of  taste.  I  think  it's  time  I 
called  it.   I'm  not  going  out,  Ivan." 

"  Aren't  you  ?  "  said  Pomeroy.  "  I  am. 
Not  vet,  but  after  lunch.  The  air's 
lovely?' 

"  I  mean,"  said  Belinda  coolly,  "  that 
I'm  not  going  to  vacate  this  villa." 

"  Good,"  said  Ivan  cheerfully,  "  Neither 
am  I." 

Miss  Seneschal  stared. 

Then  she  slid  down  from  the  table  and 
stepped  to  his  side. 

"  But  if  I  stay  here,  you  can't." 

"  Can't  I  ?  "  paid  Ivan.  "  Well,  I'm  going 
to  have  a  blinkin'  good  try." 

"  Are  you  serious  ?  "  demanded  Miss 
Seneschal. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Pomeroy,  "  at  con- 
siderable inconvenience  and  expense  I've 
brought  about  two  tons  of  luggage,  four 
servants  and  a  car  some  seven  hundred 
miles.  Would  you  do  that  by  way  of  being 
comic  ?  " 

"  I    can't     help    that,"     said    Belinda. 


"  You  should  have  inquired  before  you 
started." 

Pomeroy  leaned  back  and  covered  his 
face. 

"  Oh,  give  me  strength,"  he  murmured. 
Then  :  k*  D'you  mind  indicating  the  nature 
of  the  inquiry  I  should  have  made  ?  " 

"  Whether  I  was  here,  of  course." 

"  I  see,"  said  Pomeroy  uncertainly.  "  In 
view  of  our  correspondence,  I  disagree.  The 
fifteenth  was  your  suggestion,  which  I  was 
mug  enough  to  accept.  But  let  that  go. 
What  difference  d'you  think  such  an  inquiry 
would  have  made  ?  It  would  certainly  have 
satisfied  curiosity,  but  I  don't  happen  to  be 
curious." 

"  I  like  to  think."  said  Belinda,  "  that 
you  would  have  postponed  your  visit." 

Pomeroy  sighed. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  the  trouble  is 
that  I'm  just  an  ordinary  ass.  If  I  was  a 
half-baked  worm  with  a  game  spine  we 
should  have  our  arms  round  one  another's 
necks." 

"  And  if,"  said  Belinda  sweetly,  "  you 
were  a  gentleman,  you'd  get  up  and  beg  my 
pardon  and  walk  right  out  of  this  house." 

"  What,  an'  leave  my  luggage  ?  "  said 
Pomeroy. 

Belinda  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  That,"  she  said,  "  could  be  thrown  after 
you." 

Pomeroy  closed  his  eyes. 

"  I  should  simply  hate,"  he  murmured, 
"  to  be  a  gentleman." 

With  a  look  of  unutterable  contempt, 
Miss  Seneschal  re-ascended  the  table  and 
folded  her  arms. 

"  The  villa  belongs,"  she  announced,  "  to 
the  one  who's  in  possession." 

"  That's  not  the  law,"  said  Ivan,  "  but 
never  mind.     I'm  in  possession,  too." 

"  You  forced  your  way  in." 

"  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  door  was 
opened  by  your  butler,  thereby  occasion- 
ing a  void  through  which  I  passed." 

"  Against  my  will,"  said  Belinda.  "  1 
shall  cable  to  Forsyth." 

"  Do,"  said  Ivan.  "  Mind  you  give  him 
my  love." 

Belinda  set  her  teeth. 

"  If  he  says  I'm  to  go,  I'll  go.  Till 
then—" 

"  But  he  won't,"  said  Pomeroy.  "  You've 
every  right  to  be  here— and  so  have  I." 

"  But  we  can't  both  stay  in  this  house." 

"  That,"  said  Ivan,  "is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection 
there  are  seven  principal  bedrooms  and  six 
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bathrooms.  I  don't  know  how  many  you 
take,  but  I  can  struggle  through  on  a  couple 
of  each." 

Belinda  consulted  her  wrist-watch. 

"  Unless,"  she  said,  "  you  withdraw  in 
two  minutes,  I  shall  ring  for  Henri  to  take 
your  luggage  outside." 

"  Have  a  heart,"  said  Pomeroy.  "  Henri's 
already  lost  half  a  stone  over  this  business. 
If  you  give  him  an  order  like  that,  he'll 
become  a  total  wreck." 

"  He's  devoted  to  me,"  said  Belinda. 

"  I'm  sure  of  that/'  said  Ivan.     "  But  he 
loathes  the  look  in  my  eye.     It's  the  com- 
bination of  devotion  and  abhorrence  that, 
makes  him  get  so  hot.     They  sort  of  seethe 
together." 

"  D'you  propose  to  interfere  with  his 
execution  of  my  orders  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  '  interfere,'  "  said  Ivan. 
"  It'll  be  more  mental.  I  shall  sort  of 
discourage  him." 

Belinda  drew  in  her  breath. 

"  How  long,"  she  demanded,  "  are  you 
going  on  like  this  ?  " 

Pomeroy  rose. 

"  I'm  not  going  on  any  longer,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  I'm  through.  More.  I've  just 
come  across  from  Bordeaux,  and  I  want  a 
bath  and  a  change.  Eeason  suggests  that 
you're  using  a  first-floor  suite.  Very  well. 
I  shall  go  up  to  the  second  floor." 

Belinda  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  I  absolutely  refuse,"  she  flamed,  "  to 
consider  such  an  idea.  Good  Heavens,  man  ! 
Think  of  what  people  would  say.  What 
about  my  name  ?  " 

"  Belinda,"  said  Pomeroy  sternly,  "  you 
should  have  thought  of  that  before.  I  gave 
you— not  an  inch,  but  an  ell.  What's  my 
reward  ?  You  take  a  furlong.  .  .  .  Good,  full 
measure  I  gave  you,  without  a  word.  You 
chuck  it  in  my  face — and  ask  for  more. 
Once  would  have  been  enough  for  most  men  : 
because  I  loved  you  "■ — Belinda  started — 
"  yes,  loved  you,  I  let  you  do  it  twice.  I 
believed  you  merely  thoughtless — wanted 
you  to  have  a  good  time,  even  if  I  had  to 
pay.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  you 
were  twisting  my  tail." 

The  girl's  eyes  fell,  and  a  finger  flew  to 
her  lip. 

Pomeroy  proceeded  quietly. 

"  If  you  neither  love  nor  respect  him, 
you  can  twist  a  man's  tail  nearly  off — 
provided  he  loves  you.  But  the  man  mustn't 
know  it,  Belinda.  The  moment  he  does,  his 
self-respect  won't  allow  you  to  twist  his  tail 
any  more." 


For  a  moment  the  two  stood  silent. 

Then  the  girl  turned  and,  walking  across 
the  hall,  entered  one  of  the  salons  and  closed 
its  door. 

Pomeroy  called  his  servants,  and  his 
luggage  was  taken  upstairs. 

^  *  *  *  * 

For  the  burden  of  the  next  six  days  Lady 
Cherubic  shall  speak. 

My  dear,  she  wrote  to  her  sister,  I  carit 
come  yet.  If  I  do  1  shall  spoil  such  sport  as 
never  you  saw.  I  told  you  Belinda  Seneschal 
had  compelled  me  to  become  her  guest — at  half- 
an-hour's  notice,  quite  late  last  Monday  night. 
And  I  told  you  why.  Well,  it's  better  than  any 
play  you  ever  thought  of.  Captain  Pomeroy 
is  a  perfectly  charming  man.  He's  tall  and 
fair,  and  he's  got  a  merry  eye  and  a  very  good 
nose.  He's  thirty-four,  clean-shaven,  and 
laughs  delightedly.  Very  easy-going  and  a 
strong  sense  of  humour.  We  get  on  admirably. 
He  loves  Belinda  very  much.  Belinda's  dark 
and  a  beauty.  Great  brown  eyes  and  an 
exquisite  mouth  :  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
the  figure  that  everyone  wants.  You  know. 
The  more  you  take  off,  the  better  it  looks.  In 
her  bathing-dress.  .  .  .  And  she's  really  a  sweet 
girl.  Since  I  turned  fifty  I've  learned  to  expect 
nothing  from  twenty -five.  But  this  child  is  not 
like  that.  Belinda  treats  me  as  if  I  were  her 
very  rich  aunt.  But  she  treats  Ivan  Pomeroy 
as  if  he  were  a  hideous  wedding -present  which 
she  can't  throw  out  for  fear  of  offending  the 
donor —a  certain  sign  of  love,  as  you  will  agree. 

Well,  there  you  are,  Mary. 

Tuesday— my  first  day  here—was  rather 
hectic.  The  servants,  of  course.  Rival  staffs 
in  the  same  basement,  determined  to  serve  two 
masters  with  the  same  range  and  pantry  at  the 
same  time,  were  almost  bound  to  realise  the 
worst  misgivings  of  The  Litany — even  if  they 
were  all  compatriots,  which  they  aren't.  Ivan 
has  brought  out  his  English  servants.  Only  a 
man  could  do  such  a  hopeless  thing.  An 
English  cook-housekeeper  who  can't  talk  a 
word  of  French  and  is  accustomed  to  dealing 
in  St.  James's  !  Can  you  see  her  in  a  French 
market  ?  More.  Can  you  see  her  in  a  French 
kitchen,  explaining  in  the  tone  one  reserves 
for  the  stone-deaf  to  a  French  cook  who  believes 
in  France  for  the  French  that  '  the  Captain 
deserved  the  best  and  it  wouldn't  be  her  fault  if 
he  didn't  get  it '  ?  I  intervened  at  last,  to 
prevent  murder  being  done.  The  French  butler 
had  been  ducked  in  the  sink  and  then  shut  in 
the  coal-cellar.  This,  because  he  had  inti- 
mated that  the  kitchen  crockery  was  good 
enough  for  Ivan.      The  brosseur  had  been 
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obstructive  when  Ivans  housemaid  had  sought 
fjr  a  dust-pan  and  brush  and,  when  she  found 
them,  had  tried  to  drag  them  away.  Polly 
criticised  his  conduct,  and  the  brosseur 
pinched  her  arm.  Ivan's  chauffeur  imme- 
diately knocked  him  down  and  was  kneeling 
on  his  stomach  when  I  arrived.  The  two  cooks 
were  under  arms,  eyeing  each  other  wildly  and 
giving  violent  tongue.  Belinda's  maids  and 
Polly  and  Dewlap — Ivan's  man— were  in 
support,  reviling  one  another's  countries  in 
terms  which,  had  they  been  intelligible  to  those 
for  whom  they  were  meant,  could  not  have  been 
endured.  I  straightened  things  out  somehow. 
Then  I  called  a  council  upstairs.  I  told 
Belinda  that  if  I  wasn't  fed  I  should  go,  and  I 
said  that  I  shouldn't  be  fed  if  she  didn't  tell  her 
staff  that  Ivan's  servants  had  as  much  right 
here  as  they.  Finally  things  were  arranged — 
in  the  only  possible  way.  Henri  was  compen- 
sated and  fired,  and  Dewlap  was  given  his 
place.  Belinda's  cook  was  appointed  cook  to 
the  household,  and  Ivan's  housekeeper  put  in 
charge  of  the  house.  Since  then  peace  has 
reigned — below  stairs.  It  was  also  a  step 
forward  upon  the  ground  floor,  because  it 
meant  that  we  three  must  feed  together.  .  .  . 

Our  meals  are  a  perfect  scream.  Belinda 
sits  at  one  end  of  the  table,  Ivan  at  the  other, 
and  I  sit  in  between.  They  both  talk  to  me 
vivaciously,  but  such  conversation  as  they  use 
to  each  other  is  of  the  armoured  type.  The 
impression  that  I  am  the  guest  of  a  married 
couple  who  are  upon  their  dignity  is  sometimes 
overwhelming.  Ivan  delights  to  enhance  this. 
The  other  night  he  looked  across  at  Belinda. 
'  I  don't  like  these  finger-bowls,'  he  said. 
'  Haven't  we  got  any  other  ones,  dear  ? ' 
Belinda  choked,  and  I  began  to  laugh. 
Then — '  Aren't  these  big  enough  ?  '  says  my 
lady.  '  Too  big,'  says  Ivan.  '  I'm  afraid  of 
wetting  my  ears'  Belinda  fought  not  to  smile. 
Consult  the  inventory,'  she  said.  '  Right,' 
said  Ivan.  '  What's  the  French  for  "finger- 
bowls  "  V  '  Consult  a  dictionary,'  says 
Belinda.  *  I  can't,'  says  Ivan.  '  /  gave  mine 
to  Henri.  His  need  was  greater  than  mine.' 
Belinda  broke  down  at  that,  as  was  right  and 
proper :  but  order  was  soon  restored.  They 
never  meet  except  at  meals,  but  never  once  so 
far  has  either  had  a  meal  out.  Thus,  under  the 
9uise  of  insisting  upon  their  rights,  they 
improve  the  opportunity  of  being  together. 

Ivan  keeps  his  end  up  and  is  thoroughly  at 
home,  but  he  never  intrudes  or  oversteps  the 
mark.  After  dinner  we  go  to  the  drawing - 
room,  and  he  retires  to  the  library.  Both 
rooms  command  the  terrace,  but  if  we  sit  outside 
Ivan  never  comes  out.    Of  course  he's  as  much 


my  host  as  Belinda's  my  hostess,  but  he  never 
lets  me  feel  that.  His  attitude  to  me  is  that  of 
a  fellow-guest. 

To-day  Belinda's  car  was  out  of  action. 
The  first  she  or  I  knew  of  it  was  when  we  came 
down  to  go  out  and  found  Ivan's  Rolls  at  the 
door.  Belinda  stopped  dead.  Then  she  turned 
upon  Dewlap.  '  I  thought  you  said  the  car  was 
here'  The  chauffeur  intervened.  '  You've 
broken  a  spring,  Miss.  So  Captain  Pomeroy 
'opes  that  you'll  use  'is  car.'  Belinda  began  to 
flush,  so  I  got  in- — quick.  After  a  moment 
she  followed  me.  '  I  couldn't  let  you  refuse,' 
I  said.  '  Ivan's  not  the  man  to  do  this  for 
gain . '  She  just  squeezed  my  fingers .  '  I  hoped, ' 
she  said,  '  I  hoped  you  would  force  my  hand.' 
'  I'll  remember  that,'  said  I.  She  blushed 
exquisitely. 

So,  you  see,  the  end  is  approaching. 

And  now  I  must  fly  down  to  dinner.  I 
wouldn't  be  late  for  worlds. 

Your  loving  sister, 

Jane. 

P.S.  —I  said  the  end  was  approaching. 

After  dinner  we  sat  on  the  terrace  —a  perfect 
night.  Presently  I  called  Ivan.  He  appeared 
at  the  window,  pipe  in  hand.  '  Why  don't 
you  come  and  sit  here  ?  '  I  said.  c  It's  wicked 
to  stay  indoors.'  '  D'you  think  so  ?  '  he  said, 
hesitating.  i  I'm  sure  of  it,'  said  I.  'Of 
course,  if  you'd  rather  read  .  .  .'  He  came  out 
and  sat  down.  He  and  I  talked  for  a  while, 
and  then  Belinda  joined  in.  By  ten  o'clock  the 
tambotirine  was  rolling.  When  we  got  up 
to  go  to  bed,  Belinda  gave  Ivan  her  hand.  '  It 
was  very  nice  of  you  to  lend  me  your  car,'  she 
said.  Ivan  bowed.  '  It  was  very  nice  of  you 
to  use  it,'  he  said  gently.  I  tried  to  escape,  but 
Belinda  caught  me  up.  Still,  the  last  act  has 
begun.  J. 

Lady  Cherubic  was  right. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  accelerated  the 
denouement  by  setting  her  foot  firmly  on  the 
pedal  of  opportunity  and  pressing  it  right 
down. 

In  a  word,  on  the  very  next  evening  the 
three  had  not  been  together  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  when  she  rose  and  announced  her 
intention  of  retiring  to  take  a  short  nap. 

With  that,,  she  walked  into  the  library. 

After  a  moment  Ivan,  who  had  risen  also, 
resumed  his  seat  and  put  his  pipe  back  in 
his  mouth. 

"I-I  hope  she's  all  right,"  said  Belinda 
presently.  "  D'you  think  I  should  go  and 
see  ?  " 

Ivan  shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  he  said. 
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There  was  a  silence. 

"  I  think  I'd  better,"  said  Belinda. 

"  I — I  shouldn't,"  said  Ivan  uneasily. 
"  Er,  supposing  you  woke  her." 

Belinda  flitted  across  the  pavement  and 
stole  into  the  room.  .  .  . 

Her  back  towards  the  window,  her  shoes 
in  her  hand,  Lady  Cherubic  was  in  the  act 
of  stealthily  opening  the  door. 

Belinda  sank  to  her  knees  behind  a  bureau. 

When  the  door  had  closed,  she  rose  and 
turned  to  the  terrace.  .  .  . 

As  she  sank  into  her  chair — 

"  All  right  ?  "  queried  Ivan. 

Belinda  nodded. 

The  night  was  marvellous. 

The  moon  sailed  in  the  heaven,  a  clean-cut 
stoup  of  glory  upon  a  violet  field.  Far  on  the 
left  Spain  sloped  to  the  ocean  with  the 
crouch  of  a  drinking  beast.  To  the  right  a 
lazy  school  of  surf  marched  out  of  vision. 
A  fitful  breeze  played  with  the  sweet- 
smelling  air  as  a  kitten  will  play  with  a 
fringe. 

Belinda  sighed. 

"  The  worst  of  a  place  like  this,"  she  said 
slowly,  "  is  that  it  always  seems  such  a 
shame  to  go  away." 

Ivan's  heart  stood  still. 

"  I — I  hope  you  aren't  going,"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"  I  must  on  Thursday,"  said  Belinda, 
twisting  her  pretty  hands.  "  Lady  Cherubic's 
sister  is  beginning  to  stamp,  and  I  can't 
presume  upon  her  kindness." 

"  I  won't  hear  of  your  leaving,"  blurted 
Ivan.     "  Of  course  I  shall  go  to  an  hotel." 

Belinda  shook  her  head. 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you,"  she  said,  "  but 
it  can't  be  done.  For  one  thing,  I  don't 
think  Henri 's  available." 

"  Thank  God  for  that,"  said  Ivan  fer- 
vently. "  And  of  course  Dewlap  '11  stay. 
He's  crazy  about  you." 

"  You're  very  good,"  said  Belinda,  "  but 
I'm  afraid  I  must  go.  I  think  if  I  were  you 
I  should  keep  the  cook  on,  but  Jacques  is  a 
wash-out." 

"  I — I  shan't  stay  on  if  you  go." 

Belinda  started. 

"  You — won't — stay  on  ?  "  she  faltered. 
"  Why  on  earth  not  ?  " 

Ivan  shifted  uneasily. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  Why- 
why  should  I  ?  " 

"  Well,  that's  what  you  came  for- — Ivan." 

"  I  know.  But  .  .  .  Well,  it's  a  bigger 
house  than  I  thought.  You  know.  A 
shade    roomy    for   one.      The   thought   of 


five  empty  bathrooms  'd  make  my  blood 
run  cold." 

"  Isn't  there  someone  you  can  ask  ?  " 

Pomeroy  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  a  soul." 

"  But  this  is  absurd,"  said  Belinda,  cross- 
ing her  legs.  "  One  day  you  won't  come 
because  I'm  here,  and  the  next  you  won't 
stay  because  I'm  not." 

"  '  Won't  come  '  ?  "  cried  Ivan.  "  How 
could  I  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  did  eventually,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  I  know,  but — — " 

"  If  you'd  liked,"  said  Belinda,  "  you 
could  have  come  on  the  fifth." 

"  I  precious  near  did,"  said  Ivan.  "  When 
I  got  your  card  I  nearly  went  off  the  deep 
end." 

"  But  you  should  have,  Ivan."  The  man 
took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  stared  at 
the  maid.  "  You  should  have  written  back, 
telling  me  to  beat  it  for  The  Hothouse  and 
saying  that,  come  snow,  September  the 
woolly  fifth  would  see  you  here." 

"  Oh,  you  ungrateful  girl  !  What  if  I 
had  ?  " 

"  Then,"  said  Belinda,  with  a  dazzling 
smile,  "  then  I  should  have  come  on  the 
fourth," 

"  What  ?  "  screamed  Ivan,  leaping  up. 

"  Hush,"  said  Belinda,  laying  finger  on 
lip.     "  You'll — you'll  wake  her." 

"  D'you  mean,"  whispered  Ivan  hoarsely, 
"  d'you  mean  you  were  waiting  for  me?" 

"  Listen,"  said  Belinda.  "  Do  you 
remember  what  Forsyth  said  that  day  about 
the  Will  ?  He  made  us  read  between  the 
lines,  didn't  he  ?  He  showed  us  the  implied 
condition  upon  which  we  were  left  this  villa 
■ — that  we  should  enjoy  it  together.  Well, 
that  implied  condition  stuck  in  my  mind.  .  .  . 
Presently  I  turned  it  round.  If  you 
remember,  he  said  we  ought  to  reason  upon 
the  Will's  behalf.  And  I  asked  myself 
whether,  if  Colonel  Drawbridge  had  known 
that  we  were  going  to  enjoy  his  home  apart, 
he  would  have  left  it  us.  .  .  .  And  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  wouldn't.  .  .  .  Well, 
that  being  so,  there  was  only  one  thing  to 
be  done.  Noblesse  oblige,  you  know.  You 
can't  take  advantage  of  the  dead." 

"  Belinda !  " 

"  Wait.  That's  only  my  point  of  view. 
There's  no  reason  on  earth  why  you  should 
adopt  it.  My  conclusion  may  be  all  wrong. 
But  if  ever  I  come  again,  I'll  get  hold  of 
Lady  Cherubic  and  I  hope  you'll  come  too. 
.  .  ,  And  when — when  I  marry,  Ivan,  I 
shall  renounce." 
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There  was  a  long  silence. 

At  length— 

'k  I— I  thought  you  were  twisting  my 
tail,"  said  Ivan  Pomeroy. 

"  I  know.  I — I  wasn't.  A  girl  never 
twists  the  tail  of  a  man  she  respects." 

Pomeroy  stepped  forward  and  picked  up 
my  lady's  hand. 

"  I  don't  take  your  view,"  he  said  steadily, 
"  about  the  Will.  The  implied  condition 
was  blunter  and  much  more  precise.  You 
can't  make  *  enjoyment '  a  condition — that's 
merely  a  matter  of  hope.  But  you  can  make 
— wedlock."  The  hand  began  to  tremble, 
and  Belinda  lifted  its  fellow  and  covered 
her  eyes.  "  Let's  do  as  you  did,  dear,  and 
turn  it  round.  If  old  Drawbridge  had  known 
of  our  bust-up,  d'you  think  he'd  've  left 
us  this  place  ?  " 

The  girl  hesitated.     Then — ■ 

"  He — he  might  have,  Ivan  .  .  .  just  as— 
a  matter  of  hope." 

Ivan  fell  on  his  knees  and  drew  her  hand 
from  her  face. 

This  was  all  rosy. 

"  Don't  let's  get  out  of  our  depth,  dear. 
There's  something  above  inducements  and 
villas  and  old  fellows'  whims.  Something 
stronger.  It  kept  me  out  of  this  villa  for 
ten  long  weeks." 

"  And  me,"  whispered  Belinda.  Ivan 
put  her  hands  to  his  lips  and  let  his  head  fall 
to  her  lap.  "  When  you  asked  me  to  lunch 
and  said  what  you  did- — that  day,  it  made 
me  think  .  .  .  And  then,  suddenly,  I  was  all 
sorry  1  hadn't  gone.  .  .  .  And  then- — I 
thought  of  the  Will.  ...  I  thought,  perhaps 
if  we  saw  something  of  each  other — not 
exactly  of!  parade,  but  at— at  home, 
Ivan.  .  .  ." 

The  man  put  his  arms  about  her  and 
kissed  her  mouth. 

"  I  love  you,"  he  said  simply.  "  I  love 
you  far  better  than  ever  I  did  before. 
When  I  came  in  that  morning  and  found  you 


here  in  the  hall,  I— I  felt  I  always  wanted 
to  find  you  there  when  I  came  in.  You 
looked  so  wonderful,  Belinda." 

With  her  hands  on  his  shoulders— 

"  You  didn't  behave  as  though  you 
did." 

"  Respect  had  to  be  served." 

Belinda  nodded  gravely. 

"  That's  right.  When  you  told  me  of!  at 
the  last S> 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  darling.  I 
didn't  know." 

"  How  could  you,  dear  ?  Well,  I  felt  an 
enormous  respect." 

"  I  wonder  you  didn't  hate  me." 

"  I  did — till  luncheon  next  day.  Like 
thunder.  And  then.  ..."  She  hesitated 
there  and  slid  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
"  You  looked  so  nice,  my  darling,  across 
our  own  table." 

"  My  sweet,  my  sweet  ..." 

Ivan  rose  to  his  feet  and  put  a  hand  to 
his  throat. 

A  moment's  fumbling,  and  in  his  hand 
lay  a  ring.  This  was  fast  to  a  cord  about  his 
neck. 

The  girl  gasped. 

"  Ivan  !     Since  when  ?  " 

"  Since  the  night  we  tore  it,"  he  said. 

He  snapped  the  cord  and  took  her  left 
hand  in  his. 

Then  he  slid  the  ring  on  to  her  finger  and 
put  her  palm  to  his  lips.  .  .  . 

Her  arms  were  close  about  him,  and  her 
cheek  against  his. 

"  Ivan,  Ivan,  my  blessed  !  Now  I  know. 
.  .  .  Till  a  moment  ago  I  wasn't  sure  that  it 
wasn't  the  Will." 

The  man  picked  her  up  in  his  arms. 

"  You  faithless  child,"  he  said.  "  It  was 
always  only  a  question  of  finding  a  way. 
And  then  you  found  it." 

Belinda  regarded  him  with  shining  eyes. 

"  That's  easy  enough,"  she  said,  "  where 
there's  a  Will." 


Another  complete  story  by  Dornford  Yates  will  appear  in  the 
next  number. 
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[T  is,"  wrote  Mr.  A.  E.  Martins,  "  with 
the  greatest  regret  that  we^  have  to 
record  the  death  last  Tuesday  of 
Edward  Bannister.  If  he  never  quite 
justified  the  high  hopes  with  which  his 
early  novels  inspired  his  contemporaries, 
he  occupied  till  the  very  end  a  most 
distinguished  position  in  literary  society." 
Martins  re-read  the  sentence,  and  a  slow 
smile  of  satisfaction  spread  across  his  face. 
Yes,  undoubtedly  that  was  the  kindest 
way  to  put  it.  The  undiscerning,  and 
therefore  the  majority,  of  the  readers  of 
The  Afternoon  Gazette  would  accept  the 
paragraph  as  a  gracious  tribute.  The  more 
subtle — and  it  was  to  these  that  A.  E. 
Martins  particularly  addressed  his  bi- 
weekly column  of  literary  notes — would 
see  between  the  bars  of  those  courtly  phrases 
the  picture  of  an  amiable  mediocrity,  a 
familiar  figure  at  first  nights  and  evening 
parties,  of  whom,  outside  London,  very  few 
people  had  ever  heard  or  read. 

And  that  is  what  Edward  Bannister  had 
been.  If  not  actually  a  failure,  he  had  been 
a  half  success  of  the  most  exasperating  kind. 
Every  time  he  produced  a  novel  he  was 
assured  equally  by  his  publishers  and 
reviewers  that  while  this  particular  book 
was  unlikely  to  be  the  rallying  point  of 
much  popular  enthusiasm,  his  next  book 
would  almost  certainly  astonish  the  world 
into  an  expression  of  the  most  profound 
delight.  And  while  it  had  been  in  early  days 
encouraging  enough  to  be  the  object  of 
such  generous  anticipation,  Bannister  did, 
towards  the  completion  of  his  fifty-eighth 
year  and  thirty-second  novel,  begin  to 
think  that  it  would  be  more  amusing  to  have 
written  one  successful  novel  than  to  be  in 
a  continual  state  of  being  about  to  write 
one.  He  would,  in  fact,  even  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  a  back  number,  to  be  written 


about- — as  already  the  younger  critics  were 
writing  of  some  of  his  contemporaries — as 
"  Bannister  was.  ..." 

It  was  not  that  Bannister  wanted  money. 
Materially,  life  had  been  kind  to  him.  He 
had  inherited  from  his  father's  audacities  in 
Wall  Street  an  annual  income  of  three 
thousand  pounds,  and  he  had  found  in 
marriage  not  only  a  woman  of  great  charm 
and  considerable  common-sense,  but  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  man  who  claimed, 
not  without  justification,  to  have  made  a 
certain  East  Lancashire  town  only  less 
prosperous  than  he  had  made  himself. 

It  was  not  that  Bannister  wanted  fame. 
He  had  it,  of  a  kind,  and  of  the  only  kind, 
perhaps,  that  a  man  such  as  himself  would 
be  likely  to  value  very  highly.  He  had,  that 
is  to  say,  the  respect  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  daily  contact.  His  opinion 
was  both  listened  to  and  invited.  His  life 
would  have  been,  indeed,  extremely  happy, 
had  not  the  public,  with  a  quiet  obstinacy, 
refused  to  read  his  books.  For  he  was  not  a 
conceited  man.  He  did  not  consider  himself 
to  be  a  neglected  genius.  He  did  not  woo 
himself  into  complacence  with  the  thought 
that  he  had  only  to  die  to  become  famous .  He 
expected  his  personal  reputation  to  die  with 
him,  but  this  he  did  not  particularly  resent. 
"  I  am  not  concerned,"  he  would  say,  "  about 
posterity.  I  do  not  care  whether  people 
do  or  do  not  read  my  books  in  2020.  No 
one  that  I  know  now  will  be  then  alive.  An 
entirely  different  set  of  conditions  will  prevail . 
And  each  period  takes  the  food  it  needs.  If 
my  books  are  to  be  read,  I  should  like  them 
to  be  read  now.  I  am  not,  "he  would  add  in  his 
moments  of  exasperation,. "  a  great  novelist, 
but  I  am  not  a  contemptible  one.  I  feel  that 
I  have  something  to  say  to  my  generation." 
And  for  the  refusal  of  his  generation  to 
listen  to  what  he  had  to  say  to  it,  he  came 
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gradually,  as  have  many  others  before  him, 
to  hold  his  reviewers  responsible.  "  They 
have  consistently  said  the  wrong  thing," 
he  would  complain,  "  the  very  thing  that 
would  most  effectively  discourage  the  public 
from  my  work.  They  have  gone  on  saying, 
1  Mr.  Bannister's  next  novel  will  be  assuredly 
a  masterpiece,'  and  the  public  has  conse- 
quently gone  on  saying  to  itself,  '  Why 
should  we  bother  to  read  this  book  when  the 
next  will  be  so  much  better  ?  We  are 
busy  people.  Let  us  wait  till  we  can  get 
the  masterpiece.'   The  reviewers,"  he  would 


bill  ten  pounds  three  and  threepence.  Quite 
small  that — too  small  really  to  think  of 
paying.  A  third  and  apparently  final 
application  for  income  tax.  Only  two 
letters  bore  the  dignity  of  a  three-half- 
penny stamp.  One  was  from  his  bank, 
informing  him  that  his  account  appeared 
to  be  overdrawn.  "  Appeared  "  was  good, 
he  thought.  The  second  bore  on  the  flap  on 
the  envelope  the  imprint  of  Messrs.  Glyn 
and  Currie,*  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Martins 
hesitated  for  a  moment  before  he  opened 
it — a  coward's  hesitation.    He  did  not  like 


"  He  read  the  letter  through  three  times.' 


conclude,  "  are  entirely  to  blame."  As 
the  years  passed,  this  sense  of  injustice 
grew  more  and  more  acute.  Contemporary 
criticism  was  not,  his  family  discovered,  a 
subject  that  it  was  safe  to  discuss  at  table. 

There  was  a  double  knock  on  the  front 
door  of  Martins'  studio.  "  Review  books," 
he  thought.  "  Good."  But  it  was  only  a 
wine  merchant's  circular  that  refused  to  be 
compressed  into  the  letter  box,  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  distressingly  large  number 
of  unsealed  envelopes — his  shirt  bill  fifteen 
pounds  three  and  sixpence ;  his  tailor's  bill 
eighty-seven  pounds  six  shillings ;   his  wine 


solicitors.  Probably  some  ridiculous  non- 
entity whom  he  had  reviewed  unfavourably 
was  threatening  action.  Such  things  had 
been  known  to  happen.  It  would  be 
awkward,  confoundedly  awkward.  The 
Afternoon  Gazette  did  not  relish  litigation. 
Still,  it  might  be  a  good  advertisement. 
With  a  resigned  gesture  of  resolution  he 
tore  open  the  envelope. 

A  minute  later  he  was  rallying  faintly 
under  the  biggest  surprise  that  he  had 
in  his  thirty-five  odd  years  encountered. 
He  was,  the  letter  had  informed  him,  one 
of  the  beneficiaries  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Edward  Bannister.    His  presence  was 
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requested  at  Messrs.  Glyn  and  Currie's 
offices  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following 
Friday  week,  and  he  was  to  note  particularly 
that,  under  clause  seven  of  the  will,  any 
beneficiary  who  failed  to  attend  the  reading 
of  the  will  would  be,  by  the  fact  of  his 
absence,  deprived  of  any  benefits  under  the 
will.  He  read  the  letter  through  three  times. 
He  was  on  the  first  reading  astounded,  on 
the  second  delighted,  on  the  third  to  some 
degree  abashed.  Astounded  because  he  had 
known  Edward  Bannister  only  very  slightly  ; 
delighted  because  he  remembered  Bannister 
to  have  possessed  not  only  an  agreeably 
comfortable  income,  but  an  exceedingly 
comprehensive  collection  of  modern  first 
editions  ;  abashed  because  he  recalled  the 
phrasing  of  the  paragraph  with  which  he 
had  been  about  to  announce  the  death  of 
Bannister  to  the  readers  of  The  Afternoon 
Gazette. 

He  was  glad  now  that  he  had  left  the 
writing  of  that  paragraph  till  the  afternoon, 
that  it  still  lay  in  front  of  him  to  be  altered 
or  re-made.  Apparently  the  man  had  liked 
him  ;  it  would  be  scarcely  generous  in  him 
now  to  make  a  dead,  if  new-found,  friend 
the  scapegoat  for  his  cleverness.  Literature 
had  to  be  served.  One  had  to  say  what  one 
thought  about  even  one's  dearest  friends. 
But  one  could  refrain  from  saying  things. 
He  picked  up  the  sheet  of  foolscap  from  his 
desk  and  re-read  the  paragraph.  No,  it 
would  not  do.  It  was  unkind.  It  was 
unnecessary.  It  might  also  be  untrue.  Now 
that  he  came  to  think  of  it,  he  could  not 
remember  having  read  any  of  Bannister's 
books,  unless — oh,  yes,  years  ago,  just 
after  he  had  gone  up  to  Balliol,  he  had 
reviewed  a  thing  in  The  I  sis  called— what 
was  it  called- — "  The  Pale  Praetorian  "  1 
"  God's  Pale  Praetorian  "  1  He  could  not 
remember.  Something  like  that,  at  any 
rate.  And  he  had  thought  it  promising — 
had  said  so,  as  far  as  he  remembered. 
Perhaps  Bannister  had  fulfilled  that  promise. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  manifestly  unjust  to 
condemn  a  man  unheard.  Small  sales  meant 
nothing — a  fact  no  one  knew  better  than 
himself.  Perhaps  Bannister  had  been  not 
only  a  good  fellow,  but  a  good  writer.  With 
a  quick  movement  Martins  crumpled  up 
the  sheet  of  foolscap  and  flung  it  on  the  fire. 
*  *  -x-  *  * 

Ten  days  later  A.  E.  Martins  presented 
himself  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Glyn  and 
Currie,  and  he  has  been  ever  since  prepared 
to  debate  at  length  whether  the  surprise  he 
received  on  his  entry  into  their  offices  was 


or  was  not  greater  than  the  surprise  he  had 
received  when  he  read  their  letter.  He  had 
expected  to  be  received  in  a  large  room 
certainly,  but  by  strangers  robed,  like 
himself,  in  an  appropriate  atmosphere  of 
respect  and  gloom.  He  found  himself,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  most  miscellaneous 
crowd  of  wordsmiths  that  it  had  been  his 
experience  to  encounter.  There  were  the 
highbrow  essayists,  the  artificers  of  polished 
middles  in  the  sixpenny  weeklies.  There 
were  the  heavy,  scholarly,  and  pompous  con- 
tributors to  the  monthly  magazines.  There 
were  the  slapdash,  sensational  journalists 
of  the  Sunday  papers.  There  were  the 
minor  reviewers  and  paragraphists  who 
were  occasionally  permitted  to  initial  their 
articles  in  the  daily  press.  There  were,  that 
is  to  say,  gathered  together  in  one  room  at 
last,  all  the  people  who  had  been  for  the  past 
ten  years  assiduously  avoiding  one  another, 
all  the  exacting  people  of  whom  distracted 
hostesses  had  said  :  "  Oh,  but,  my  dear, 
you  can't  ask  him  !  So-and-so'li  be  there." 
All  of  them  in  one  room,  clustered  in 
suspicious,  whispering,  separated  groups. 
"  Heavens  !  "  thought  Martins.  "Now  at 
last  I  know  what  they  mean  by  coteries  !  " 

He  attached  himself  to  a  group  where  he 
hoped  himself  to  be  at  least  a  neutral.  With 
a  dramatic  gesture  Mervin  Johnson,  the 
literary  editor  of  The  Sunday  Globe,  and  the 
possessor  of  the  most  flamboyant  style  in 
contemporary  journalism,  elongated  a  hand 
of  welcome. 

"  Ah,  Martins,  glad  to  see  you,  glad  to  see 
you  !  "  he  said.    "  Our  dear  friend,  our  dear 

dead  friend "    He  paused.    "  Yes,  yes," 

he  added,  "  when  I  look  round  and  see  all 
these  people  gathered  here,  all  these  people 
of  such  different  tastes  and  upbringings 
and  position,  and  one  realises  that  all  of 
them  in  their  different  ways  were  intimate 
with  him,  one  realises.  .  .  .  Ah,  a  wonderful 
man,  Martins,  a  wonderful  man  !  " 

"  Indeed,  indeed,"  squeaked  Miss  Eosa 
Spearwell.  "  I  have  come  here  all  the  way 
from  Manchester,  out  of  friendship,  in 
loyalty  to  his  memory." 

Mervin  Johnson  nodded  and  drew  a  great 
blue -veined  hand  approvingly  across  his 
chin.  "  A  wonderful  man,  wonderful  man — 
all  these  friends  of  his — a  genius  for  friend- 
ship. That's  where  his  greatness  lay.  In  his 
books  a  man  of  talent,  but  in  his  life  a 
genius." 

Martins  had  not,  however,  long  in  which 
to  contemplate  the  nature  of  this  hetero- 
geneous collection.    A  tall,  spectacled  man 
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tapped  with  his  penholder  upon  the  desk. 
"  Just  one  moment,  please,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  think  that  you  are  all  here, 
but  if  you  could  stand  still  for  just  one 
moment,  I  would  like  to  count  you.  Yes. 
Yes.  Yes.  Thirty-seven.  And  our  poor 
friend  wrote  thirty-seven  novels.  That  is 
right,  I  think.    To  business,  then." 

This  little  jest  Martins  scarcely  considered 
to  be  in  very  admirable  taste.  Thirty- 
seven  novels,  though !  Had  he  really  ? 
Poor  devil !  Four  million  words  !  What 
energy !  And  at  an  average  rate  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  shillings  a  thousand  ! 
With  a  sigh  of  commiserating  sympathy 
he  prepared  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the 
will. 

"  The  first  part  of  the  will,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  the  solicitor  was  saying,  "does 
not  concern  you,  and  I  will  not,  unless  you 
insist,  read  it  to  you.  It  refers  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  personal  property  among  the 
various  members  of  his  family.  It  is  a  little 
complicated,  and  the  explanation  would  be 
tedious  and  unnecessary.  What  concerns 
you  is  this  :  Mr.  Bannister  was  very  anxious 
to  give  to  you,  his  critics  and  reviewers, 
some  token  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
unfailing  encouragement  that  you  extended 
to  him.  Let  me  quote  his  own  words.  '  With- 
out ever  saying  that  I  had  actually  done 
anything  well,  you  always  led  me  to  believe 
that  I  had  it  in  me  to  write  a  supreme  novel.' 
He  has  therefore  left  to  each  one  of  you  the 
copyright  of  the  novel  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  one  of  which  you  made  that 
particular  prophecy.  He  has,  in  addition, 
left  the  very  generous  instruction — that  a 
copy  of  the  novel  of  which  each  of  you  is 
to  become  the  proprietor  was  to  be  bound 
in  pale  blue  crushed  morocco.  This  I 
have  done.  The  legacies  are  as  follows : 
Miss  Eosa  Spearwell  '  What  Befell  May,' 
to  Mr.  Evelyn  Stuart  *  The  Pale  Praetorian,' 
to  Mr.  A.  E.  Martins  '  The  Grimmer  Jest,' 
to  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Myrtle,  .  .  .'  And,"  he 
concluded,  "  I  have  made  investigations 
which  show  that  in  every  case  Mr.  Bannister 
has  recovered  complete  rights  from  the 
original  publishers.  You  are,  therefore, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  liberty  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  you  may  think  best 
for  the  negotiation  of  your  property.  Thank 
you  very  much." 

"  And  to  think,"  spluttered  Miss  Eosa 
Spearwell,  "  that  I  came  all  the  way  up 
from  Manchester  for  this  !  The  old  brute  1 
I  expected — I  don't  know  what  I  expected, 
but  I  did  not  expect  the  copyright  of  some 


ridiculous  novel  that  had  been  out  of  print 
for  fifteen  years." 

"  Shall  we  say,  rather,"  said  Martins, 
"  that  he  has  displayed  in  his  will  a  sense 
of  humour  that  was  scarcely  obvious  in  his 
books  ?  As  the  proprietor  of  '  The  Grimmer 
Jest '  I  must  confess  myself  to  be  amused." 

"  But  you  don't  live  in  Manchester  !  " 
squeaked  the  outraged  Lancastrian. 

Martins  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I 
think,  though,"  he  said,  "  I  rather  think  I 
shall  re-read  this  book  of  his." 


All  that  afternoon  and  all  that  evening, 
and,  after  a  hasty  dinner,  right  on  till  mid- 
night, Martins  sat  with  "  The  Grimmer 
Jest  "  propped  on  a  cushion  against  his 
knees,  and  when  at  twenty-five  minutes 
past  twelve  he  turned  the  last  page  and 
rose  out  of  his  chair  to  stretch  his  arms  side- 
ways above  his  head,  it  was  to  announce 
with  a  purposeful  smile  to  his  reflection 
in  the  oval  mirror  :  "  There's  life  in  that 
book  still." 

Let  us  be  fair  to  the  chief  critic  of  The 
Afternoon  Gazette.  "  The  Grimmer  Jest  " 
was  not  by  any  means  a  bad  book.  It  was, 
on  the  contrary,  quite  a  good  one.  It  was 
written  by  a  man  of  distinct  intelligence 
with  an  adequate  dramatic  sense,  who  had 
read  and  appreciated  much  of  the  world's 
finest  literature.  It  was  emotional  rather 
than  analytic.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  book  that 
could  be  read  with  enjoyment  both  by 
educated  and  semi-educated  persons.  It 
was  one  of  the  vast  army  of  good  second- 
rate  novels  of  which  one  may  now  and 
again,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  leap 
into  a  huge  and  not  unmerited  popularity. 

Let  us  admit  that,  and,  admitting  it,  let 
us  remember  that  A.  E.  Martins  was  a  young 
man  with  expensive  tastes- — that  he  owed 
his  tailor  for  five  suits,  his  shoemaker  for 
two  pairs  of  shoes  and  a  pair  of  boots,  his 
hosier  for  nine  shirts,  three  silk  handker- 
chiefs and  two  ties,  and  that  his  income 
tax  was  due.  Let  us  remember  also  that 
a  critic  is  always  in  search  of  a  neglected 
genius  ;  that  his  paper  expects  him  now  and 
again  to  write  a  sensational  article ;  that 
posthumous  successes  have  a  popular 
appeal ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
unmixed  motive.  And,  remembering  so 
much,  let  us  be  slow  to  describe  as  dis- 
honest the  article  that  appeared  two  days 
later  in  The  Afternoon  Gazette,  signed  by 
A.  E.  Martins  and  headed  "  A  Greatness 
We  Were  Blind  To."    It  was  a  good  article 
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unquestionably,  and  written  with  the 
fervour  of  one  who  pleads  his  own  defence. 
It  spoke  movingly  of  the  hurry  of  modern 
life    and    the    welter    of    mediocritv    that 


good  fortune  to  come  to  that  class  of 
writer  that  corresponds  to  lamb — and  what 
is  better  in  its  way  than  lamb  ?— with  a 
fresh   palate,  it   is   impossible   for    us    to 


"  There  were,  that  is  to  say,  gathered  together  in  one 

room  at  last,  all  the  people  who  had  been  for  the  past 

ten  years  assiduously  avoiding  one  another.'' 


obscured  genuine  distinction.  "  Our  palate 
is  muddied,"  he  complained,  "  with  over- 
eating. We  can  recognise  and  acclaim  a 
peculiar,  an  exotic  flavour,  as  one  can,  at 
the  end  of  a  big  meal,  a  savoury  of  caviare. 
But  who  is  there  living  that  could,  after 
he  has  eaten  for  three  hours,  tell,  blindfold, 
lamb  from  mutton  ?    Unless  one  has  the 


distinguish  his  work  from 
that  of  the  amiable  medio- 
crities that  surround  him. 
Such  a  one  was  Edward  Bannister  !  " 

There  followed  a  passage  of  general  eulogy, 
tempered  by  a  note  of  friendly  criticism. 
Like  Shakespeare,  Bannister  had  his  limita- 
tions.    He  did  some  things  less  well  than 
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others.  "  He  was  not  always  happy,"  the 
critic  maintained,  "  in  his  choice  of  theme. 
But  when,  as  in  '  The  Grimmer  Jest,'  he 
found  a  theme  for  which  his  qualities  seemed 
more  particularly  to  have  been  designed, 
he  wrote  as  few  in  our  generation  have 
written.  Indeed,  I  am  not  certain  that 
'  The  Grimmer  Jest '  is  not  one  of  our  surest 
passports  to  immortality.  ..." 

When  he  came  to  read  the  article  in 
print,  Martins  gave  a  somewhat  sickly 
smile.  That  was  the  worst  of  writing  for  a 
daily  paper.  You  never  saw  your  stuff  in 
proof.     There  would  be  trouble  about  this. 


whole  column  of  it,  and  signed  by,  of  all 
people,  "  Rosa  Spearwell."  "  Oh,  well,"  he 
thought,  "  this  will  probably  mean  the 
sack  !  However.  ..."  And  with  a  blind 
courage  he  settled  down  to  read  it,  but 
before  he  had  read  three  lines,  his  cold 
courage  had  become  enveloped  in  a  charit- 
able warmth.  Miss  Rosa  Spearwell  was 
apparently  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Martins. 
"  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Bannister,  more 
significantly  than  in  that  of  any  con- 
temporary writer,  has  this  generation  found 
expression  for  its  ideals,  its  troubles,  its 
disenchantments,  and  its 
reassure  me  nts.  Mr. 
Edward  Bannister  was.  ..." 
Then  followed  a  purple 
passage  of  general  eulogy 
concluding:  "But  why 
should  I  write  Bannister 
was  ?  He  is  dead,  but  his 
work  lives.  He  is  a  vital 
force  among  us,   Bannister 


"  *  You  are,  therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
at  liberty  to  make  such  arrangements  as  you 
may  think  best  for  the  negotiation  of  your 
property.' " 


He  knew  no  peace  till  the  first  edition  of 
the  next  day's  Afternoon  Gazette  was  in 
his  hands,  and  as  he  turned  quickly  to  the 
third  page  his  heart  sank.    There  it  was,  a 


So  far  Miss  Spearwell  was  in  complete 
agreement  with  Mr.  Martins.  She  could  not, 
however,  quite  endorse  his  view  that  "  The 
Grimmer  Jest  "   was  Edward  Bannister's 
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greatest  work.  It  had,  of  course,  those 
peculiar  qualities  that  were  always  to  be 
discerned  in  everything  he  wrote,  and  to 
anyone  unacquainted  with  his  other  novels 
it  might  well  appear  supreme,  but  for  her- 
self she  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  "  What 
Befell  May  "  was  not  only  his  greatest  book, 
but  the  greatest  novel  of  the  century. 

And  that  began  it.  Three  days  later 
Evelyn  Stuart  contributed  an  article  to 
The  Saturday  Critic  entitled  "  The  Mouth- 
piece of  Our  Age,"  recommending  in  the 
concluding  passages  that  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  master's  work  should  permit  them- 
selves to  be  introduced  to  it  through  '*  The 
Pale  Praetorian."  And  every  day  for  the 
next  fortnight  similar  testimonials  and 
similar  recommendations  were  made  in 
various  periodicals  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  All  were  agreed  that  Edward 
Bannister  was  not  only  the  man  of  an  hour, 
but  of  an  epoch,  that  his  novels  were  the 
most  significant,  the  most  dramatic,  the 
most  appealing  examples  of  prose  narrative 
in  the  literature,  if  not  of  the  wrorld,  at  least 
of  England.  But  all  differed  in  acclaiming 
a  different  book  as  the  most  characteristic 
and  most  important  of  the  thirty-seven 
pillars  of  this  monumental  house  of  words. 
And  at  the  end  of  that  fortnight  the 
editor  of  The  Twopenny  Weekly  and  pro- 
prietor of  The  Shaded  Light  announced 
to  his  half  million  readers  that  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  interest  that  had  been 
aroused  in  the  work  of  the  late  Edward 
Bannister,  and  the  curious  divergence  of 
opinions    among    critics    of    the    highest 


literary  repute  as  to  the  particular  as 
opposed  to  the  general  qualities  of  this  great 
man,  a  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds  was 
offered  for  the  best  -hundred  words  answer 
to  the  question :  "  Which  was  Edward 
Bannister's  greatest  book  ?  " 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  disastrous 
discovery  was  made  that  not  a  single  one  of 
Edward  Bannister's  novels  was  in  circula- 
tion, and  with  a  single  voice  the  British 
public  demanded  an  immediate,  inexpensive, 
and  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  th.3 
greatest  writer  of  this  or  any  age. 

Within  a  month  a  complete  edition  that 
broke  all  records  for  rushed  production  was 
on  the  market.  Within  six  weeks  no  one 
was  reading  anything  but  Bannister,  and  the 
public  that  had  been  assured  his  books  were 
literature  were  delighted  to  make  the  dis- 
covery that  they  were  also  readable. 


Thus  and  thus  it  was  that  fame  came 
tardily  to  Edward  Bannister.  Thus  and  thus 
came  he  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  whose 
names  are  a  talisman  to  the  unpopular 
and  disappointed.  In  the  words  of  Mervin 
Johnson's  ringing  testimonial  in  The  Sunday 
Globe  :  "  He  is  safe  now — safe  on  the  broad1 
bosom  of  Posterity ;  Posterity  that  has; 
restored  Donne,  and  submerged  Southey,, 
and  vindicated  Whistler ;  Posterity  that  is. 
not  to  be  influenced  by  luncheon  parties 
and  publicity  and  display  ;  Posterity  that 
cannot  be  intimidated  or  cajoled  ;  Posterity 
whose  voice  is  the  voice  of  judgment.  ..." 

Thus  and  thus  it  was. 


A   WINTER   MORNING. 


IN  the  height  of  the  dawn 
*     A  lone  bird  sings 
Where  the  frosts,  updrawn, 
Have  a  murmur  of  wings. 

There  is  gleam  on  the  ground, 

With  traceries  fine; 
There  is  rumour  profound 

Under  the  pine. 


The  wind's  keen  breath 

Is  on  gable  and  pane ; 
Boughs  shine  on  the  heath,, 

Twigs  glint  in  the  lane. 

There  is  glory  about, 
This  morning  of  frost; 

The  earth  gives  a  shout 
To  the  Heaven \y  Host  I 

WALLACE  B.  NICHOLS. 


"  It  is  no  use  setting  down  what  Uncle  William  paid  when  lie  received  the  four  applications  for  assistance 
from  his  young  relatives,  all  by  the  same  post." 


A    FAMILY    AFFAIR 

A    CHRISTMAS    STORY 

By    OWEN    OLIVER 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    JOHN    CAMPBELL 


AT  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
four  days  before  Christmas,  half  a 
dozen  people  sat  round  the  John 
Waltars's  dining-room.  At  least,  it  became 
a  '  dining-room  "  after  dinner-time.  Until 
then -it  was  a  waiting-room.  John  was  a 
dentist. 

The  people  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Walters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Walters,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Rice.  Mrs.  Edward 
had  been  born  a  Walters.  The  capital  of 
each  pair  consisted  of  a  little  house  (with 
a  mortgage  to  pay   off).    Each   pair  had 


pledged  their  little  house  (so  far  as  not 
already  mortgaged)  as  security  for  Richard 
Marsh,  who  had  married  a  lady  with  Walters 
blood  in  her.  The  usual  result  of  becoming 
surety  had  just  happened,  and  they  had 
met  to  discuss  it.  So  the  visitors  had  rather 
t'he  air  of  dental  patients,  and  their  host  and 
hostess  looked  much  as  they  did. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  John  said  gloomily, 
"  we're  all  up  a  pole.  As  I  understand  the 
case,  we've  got  to  pay  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  apiece,  and   none  of  us  can  pay  it. 
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Our  houses  will  have  to  be  sold  up  unless  we 
can  borrow  the  money." 

"  Nobody  will  lend  it  to  us,"  Kobert 
observed. 

"  He'd  be  a  fool  if  he  did,"  Mrs.  Edward 
commented  drily. 

"  Most  people  are,"  Mrs.  John  re- 
marked. 

"  But  they  are  the  ones  who  haven't 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  lend," 
Mrs.  Robert  pointed  out. 

"  Your  Uncle  William  has,"  Edward 
stated 

"  Uncle  William  !  "  His  wife  laughed. 
"  Oh,  Ted!' 

"  You  only  married  into  Uncle  William's 
family,"  Mrs.  John  reminded  Edward. 
"  We  know  him." 

"  A  regular  old  miser,"  Mrs.  Robert 
stated,  "  and  rolling  in  money.  He  thinks 
everyone  is  after  it  if  they're  civil.  Of 
course  we  shouldn't  mind  his  leaving  it  to 
us,  or  to  the  children — and  he  ought  to  !-— 
but  we  couldn't  stand  his  horrible  suspicious- 
ness. So  we  haven't  had  anything  to  do 
with  him  for  years.  It  would  be  all  the  same 
if  we  had.  He'd  never  lend  anyone  a 
farthing.  It's  no  use  wasting  a  stamp  on 
writing  to  him." 

"  You  never  know,"  Edward  protested. 
He  had  brought  a  sanguine  temperament 
into  the  family.  The  Walters  were  inclined 
to  be  -pessimistic.  "  People  have  generous 
impulses  at  Christmas  time." 

"  It  was  last  Christmas,"  John  mentioned 
drily,  "that  we  guaranteed  the  overdraft 
*or  Dick  !  " 

*'  Perhaps  he  can  borrow  the  money  from 
(Someone  else,"  Robert  suggested. 

"  He  couldn't,  you  know,"  Mrs.  Edward 
reminded  them.  "  That  was  why  he  came 
to  us." 

"  He  writes  that  perhaps  he  might,  if 
he  were  up  and  about,"  Edward  reminded 
her.  "  Dick  "  liad  also  brought  a  sanguine 
temperament  into  the  family ;  a  super- 
sanguine  temperament.  "  He  says  he  knows 
of  someone  who  could  easily  do  it,  if  he 
would." 

"  Uncle  William  !  "  Mrs.  John  suggested. 

They  all  laughed. 

"  I  don't  think,"  Robert  protested,  "  that 
even  old  Dick  is  such  a  fool  as  to  fancy 
that  Uncle  William  would  do  it.  Not  even 
when  he's  imbecile  with  influenza  !  Very 
bad  attack,  Bessie  writes.  It  must  be,  or 
old  Dick  would  crawl  here." 

"  And  propose  fifty  impossible  plans," 
Mrs.   Robert  said.     "  We  all  know  Dick. 


Well,  what's  to  be  done  ?  We  may  leave 
out  Uncle  William,  I  think." 

They  agreed  unanimously  to  leaving  out 
Uncle  William,  and  finally  decided  that 
Edward,  who  understood  business  best, 
being  an  accountant's  chief  clerk,  should 
see  the  manager  of  the  bank  and  try  to 
arrange  terms  for  payment  by  instalments. 

"  We  might  be  able  to  keep  them  up," 
John  hoped.  "  The  present  depression  can't 
last  for  ever." 

"  That's  what  you  said  last  Christmas," 
Mrs.  Edward  reminded  him. 

"  Well,"  he  retorted,  "  it's  a  year  truer 
now,  if  things  ever  are  coming  right." 

II. 

"  Ted,"   said  Mrs.   Rice,   as  they  walked 
home,   "  I've  been  thinking  of  what  you  I 
suggested  about  Uncle  William.    I  don't  like   , 
to  say  that  any  idea  of  yours  isn't  worth  I 
three-halfpence  and  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  j 
envelope.    Suppose  we  waste  a  stamp — and  I 
the  rest — on  him  ?     We  needn't  tell  the   < 
others.     It's  no  use  tantalising  them  with 
hopeless  hopes — if  there  is  such  a  thing,   i 
As    you    say,    people    do    have    generous 
impulses  at  Christmas  time.     Even  Uncle   | 
William  is  human.    Well,  I  expect  he  is ! 
Suppose  you  write  him  one  of  your  clever 
letters  ?    You  put  things  so  clearly." 

"  The  clearer  I  put  this,"  Edward  said  I 
mournfully,  "  the  surer  he  is  to  keep  out  of 
it.  However,  there's  no  harm  in  trying. 
He  who  doesn't  ask  doesn't  want,  and  he 
who  asks  doesn't  get.  That's  what  I 
always  say.    But  I'll  ask,  anyway." 

So  he  wrote  this  letter  : — 

My  dear  Sir,  > 

My  wife,  your  niece,  Elizabeth  Rose- 
mary, has  suggested  that  you  might  be 
inclined  to  help  your  relations  in  an  un- 
fortunate little  difficulty  which  has  arisen. 

Your  second  cousin-in-law,  Richard  Marsh, 
has  unluckily  been  hampered  in  his  business 
(hosier)  by  the  general  depression  of  the 
times,  and  by  shortage  of  capital.  A  year  < 
ago,  in  order  to  carry  on  until  better  times, 
he  arranged  for  an  overdraft  from  the  Allied 
Cities  Joint  Bank.  This  overdraft  was 
guaranteed  by  the  following  members  of  the 
family — 

John  Walters 
Robert  Walters 
Self. 

Unfortunately  the  better  times  have  not 
yet  arrived,  and  the  business  has  had  to 
close.      After    allowing    for    the    probable 
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dividend,  for  which  the  bank  will  rank 
with  unsecured  creditors,  there  will  be  a 
deficiency  upon  the  guaranteed  overdraft 
of  about  £850. 

None  of  the  guarantors  is  in  a  position  to 
pay  his  share,  viz.  £283  6s.  Sd.  Con- 
sequently if,  as  is  almost  certain,  the  bank 
requires  immediate  settlement,  the  little 
houses  (already  mortgaged  to  some  extent  to 
building  societies,  from  which  the  purchase- 
money  was  borrowed),  which  constitute  the 
only  capital  resources  of  the  guarantors, 
must  be  sold — a  very  great  hardship,  as  the 
guarantors  bought  and  use  them  for 
residence.  Each,  as  you  will  be  aware,  has 
a  wife  and  children- — two,  three,  and  two 
respectively — of  tender  years. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  appeal  to  you 
(on  behalf  of  all,  but  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  others)  to  assist  in  the  matter,  at  this 
season  of  good-will  and  family  remembrance, 
upon  such  terms  of  repayment  as  you  may 
think  proper. 

Wishing   you   (from  wife   and   self)   the 
compliments  of  the  season, 
I  am, 
Yours  sincerely, 

Edward  G.  Rice. 

III. 

'  Bob,"  cried  Mrs.  Robert,  squeezing  her 
husband's  arm  suddenly,  as  they  walked 
home,  "  did  you  see  that  ?  " 

"  What  ?  "   asked  Robert. 

"  Why,  old  Grimes  turned  back  after  he 
had  passed  the  lame  beggar  man  and  gave 
him  something.  Just  fancy  it !  Old  Grimes  ! 
I  am  sure  it  was  silver.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  half-a-crown,  because  I  saw  it  dis- 
tinctly all  this  way  off  !  " 

"  What  about  it,  old  lady  ?  "  Mr.  Robert 
inquired. 

"  Why,  it's  an  omen,  don't  you  see." 

"  No,"  her  husband  confessed,  "  I 
don't." 

"  Now,  don't  try  to  make  out  you're 
stupid,"  she  rebuked  him  ;  "  more  stupid 
than  you  are,  I  mean.  People  do  have 
generous  impulses  at  Christmas  time,  as 
Edward  said." 

Umph  !  To  the  extent  of — silver.  I 
bet  it  wasn't  half-a-crown.  Sixpence,  more 
likely." 

'It  was  a  two-shilling  piece  at  least," 
Mrs.  Robert  declared  firmly.  "  Besides, 
you  do  more  for  relatives.  And  the  beggar 
Wouldn't  have  got  anything  if  he  hadn't 
Md  out  his  hat.  Let's  hold  out  the  hat, 
Bob  ?  " 


(i  You  mean  write  to  Uncle  William  ?  " 
he  inquired.  He  shrugged  his  broad 
shoulders. 

"  Yes.  You  write  such  good  letters,  you 
know." 

"  I  dare  say.  But  Uncle  William  isn't  a 
good  reader.  I  can't  think  of  anything  that 
he'd  think  good."  , 

"  You  could  remind  him  of  the  season, 
and  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and 
all  that,  and — and- — well,  you  think  of 
things  as  you  go  on,  you  know.  I'm  sure 
you'd  make  a  beautiful  letter  of  it.  We 
needn't  tell  the  others.  It  would  be  such  a 
nice  surprise  for  them  if  he  did  anything. 
He  ought  to,  with  all  that  money.  And  even 
if  he  didn't- — — " 

"  He  won't  !  " 

"  Well,  if  they  didn't  knqw,  they  wouldn't 
be  disappointed.  And  we  shouldn't  be, 
because  we  don't  expect  him  to.  I  know 
how  you  could  begin  At^this  season  of — er 
— let  me  see.  ...  At  this  season  of  universal 
good-will  and— er — what  do  you  call  the 
thing  ?  " 

"  Begging  letters  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  you  great  idiot !  .  .  .  Benevo- 
lence, and — —  You  see  the  sort  of  thing 
that  I  mean." 

Robert  protested  that  the  application 
was  waste  of  time,  but  finally  yielded  (as 
usual !)  to  his  wife  (she  was  a  nice  little 
wife,  anyway).  A  letter  was  sent  to  Uncle 
William  accordingly.  It  began  :  "At  this 
kindly  season  of  universal  good-will  and 
benevolence,  when  one's  family  ties  come 
specially  to  mind,  it  occurs  to  us  that  you 
might  feel  disposed,"  etc.,  etc.  The  rest 
of  the  letter  was  much  like  Edward's  letter, 
but  not  expressed  so  clearly. 

IV. 

"  Things  look  pretty  hopeless,  missus," 
John  observed  to  his  wife,  when  the  others 
had  departed.  "  When  I  married  you  I 
didn't  think  I  was  going  to  bring  you  and 
the  kids- — I  didn't  think  of  them  then — 
down  to  this." 

He  gulped  and  walked  over  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  It  had  been  their  great 
ambition  to  buy  the  house  in  which  he 
practised.  If  it  were  sold,  there  would  be 
no  security  of  tenure,  and  a  move  would 
lose  patients.  So  it  was  a  very  serious 
matter  to  them. 

After  a  few  moments  Mrs.  John  walked 
over  to  him  and  slipped  her  arm  through 
his.  The  Walterses  had  been  luckier  in 
their    marriages    than    in    their    business 
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affairs.  They  were,  in  fact,  very  nice  people, 
but  not  very  clever  people. 

"  They  do  look  rather  bad,  Jack,"  she 
owned,  "  but> — -" 

She  put  her  face  against  his  shoulder, 
which  it  just  reached. 

"  Worse  than  bad,  Daisy,"  he  choked. 
"  Hopeless  !    Hopeless  as  can  be." 

"  Then,"  she  observed,  "  writing  to 
Uncle  William  can't  be  more  hopeless.  Why 
not  try  it,  Jack  ?   It's  Christmas  time." 

"  Just  the  time  when  a  rich  man  is  made 
savage  by  begging  letters,"  he  declared. 
"  Mind  you,  he's  pretty  savage  at  ordinary 
times." 

"  You  could  apologise  for  applying  to  him 
at  this  season,"  she  suggested.  "  And  you 
needn't  make  it  a  begging  letter.  You 
could  offer  to  repay  him.  The  practice  isn't 
doing  so  badly.  It  might  be  quite  a  good 
investment  for  him.  I  should  take  rather 
that  line,  I  think." 

"  When  the  others  hear  that  we  have 
written  and  been  refused — — " 

"  Why  tell  them,  Jack  ?  It  would  be 
kinder  not  to  raise  their  hopes.  You  say 
they're  hopeless,  but  I  don't  think  any 
hopes  are  quite  that.  You  ought  to  try 
everything  before  you  give  in  to  anything — 
for  the  children's  sake.  Let's  catch  at  the 
straw,  old  man.  .  .  .  But  we  wTon't  drown, 
anyhow.     No  fear  !  " 

She  wiped  her  eyes  and  smiled  up  at  him 
bravely. 

"  You're  a  whole  handful  of  straws,  old 
said  John.   "  Kiss  for  luck  !  " 

He  sat  down  and,  with  his  wife's  help, 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Uncle  William.  It 
began  :  "I  am  very  sorry  to  worry  you  at 
this  season,  when  you  must  have  so  many 
calls  upon  you,  but — — "  It  ended  "  So 
your  kindness  might  turn  out,  in  the  end,  to 
be  quite  a  good  investment." 

V. 

"  Now,  Dick,"  Mrs.  Marsh  said,  "  you 
really  must  cheer  up,  or  you'll  never  get 
over  this  wretch  'flu.  When  you  are  well, 
you'll  soon  find  some-  way  of  pulling  things 
together." 

"  I  shan't  get  well  until  I've  found  that," 
he  said  dismally.  "  I'm  just  a  burden  to 
you,  Bessie." 

He  buried  his  face  in  the  pillows  with 
which  she  had  lined  the  armchair.  It  was 
his  first  day  out  of  bed. 

"  If  you  weren't  ill,"  she  told  him,  "  I'd 
slap  you  for  saying  that !  All  you've  got  to 
do  is  to  hurry  up  and  get  well  enough  to  go 


girl  !  ' 


over  to  John's  for  Christmas.  Then  you'l 
be  able  to  talk  things  over  with  them  ;  and 
I  expect  you'll  have  one  of  your  bright  ideas." 

(They  were  always  the  trouble.) 

"  I've  one  now,"  he  told  her,  "  but  I 
don't  know  if  it's  bright.  How  about  your 
Uncle  William  ?  " 

"  Not  bright,"  she  asserted  with  con- 
viction. 

"  Well,  if  you  haven't  a  bright  idea- 
how  can  a  chap  have  them  when  he's  got 
influenza  ? — you'd  better  try  a  dull  one ! 
In  the  long  run,  I'd  pay  him  back  cent, 
per  cent.  I've  an  idea  for  a  business  that's 
bound  to  succeed." 

(He  always  had  !) 

"  Yes,  yes  !  But  you  mustn't  talk  too 
much  now.  The  doctor  said  you  were  to  be 
kept  quiet,  and  not  to  worry,  and — — " 

"  Live  in  Buckingham  Palace  and  have 
turtle  soup  !  He  might  as  well  have  told 
you  that  !  And  if  he  had,  you'd  have  tried 
to  arrange  it,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  Dick,  old  dear,  I  don't 
see  why  I  shouldn't  write  to  him.  He  might 
have  influenza,  or  something  to  warn  him  to 
mend  his  nasty,  selfish  old  ways.  He  used  to 
give  me  dolls  when  I  was  a  kid,  and  mother 
always  said  he  wasn't  so  mean  as  people 
made  out.  I'll  remind  him  of  the  dolls. 
What  shall  I  ask  him  ?  " 

"  To  lend  me  the  money  to  square  up  the 
overdraft.  That's  what  worries  me.  I'll 
soon  get  a  job  when  I  am  well,  and  you  and 
I  will  pull  through  all  right.  It's  doing  the 
others  in  that  upsets  me." 

"  I  shall  ask  him  for  a  thousand  pounds," 
she  stated.  "  Loan,  of  course.  Eight 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  overdraft, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  give  you 
another  start.  .  .  .  You  see,  he's  sure  to 
refuse,  so  I  may  as  well  have  the  satis- 
faction of  asking  for  enough  !  " 

Her  letter  started  :  "  Dear  Uncle,  Will 
you  kindly  lend  me  a  thousand  pounds  ?  " 
It  mentioned  the  dolls.  Otherwise  it  was 
very  much  like  the  other  letters. 

VI. 

It  is  no  use  setting  down  what  Uncle 
William  said  when  he  received  the  four 
applications  for  assistance  from  his  young 
relatives,  all  by  the  same  post.  Editors 
are  always  demanding  "  real  life,"  but 
when  you  write  what  Uncle  Williams  say, 
they  won't  print  it !  To  those  who  know 
Mr.  William  Walters,  of  Walters,  Furbrow 
and  Co.  (he  is  all  of  them),  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  he  even  excelled  his  famous 
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language  upon  the  occasion  when  the  new 
clerk  tied  the  labels  on  the  outgoing  parcels 
indiscriminately. 

A  cold  rage  succeeded  the  hot  fit.  He  sat 
down  and  gritted  his  teeth  over  the  letters, 
and  tried  to  think  of  crushing  answers — 
no,  "  answer."  He  wasn't  going  to  waste 
time  over  this  impertinent  rubbish.  He 
would  write  one  letter  which  would  do  for 
all,  and  have  it  typed  in  quintiplicate  (one 
copy  to  be  retained  for  reference).  He  in- 
clined to  the  short  and  simple  answer  "  No." 
That  should  close  the  matter  and  obviate 
further  correspondence.  ...  It  should,  he 
told  himself,  after  further  reflection,  but 
would  it  ?  He  had  once  written  a  blunt 
"  No  "  on  a  postcard  to  a  begging  perso'n, 
and  had  received  quite  a  lengthy  appeal. 
"  I  gather  that  your  reply  is  in  the  negative, 
but— ■ — "  He  thought  of  a  surer  wray  to 
prevent  further  letters.  He  would  tell  them 
that  he  had  had  terrible  losses  ;  was  now 
a  broken-down  old  man,  come  upon  evil 
days.  .  .  .  He'd  do  more  than  that — carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  !  He'd 
hint  that  he  wanted  help  from  them  ;  throw 
out  suggestions  that  they  might  ask  their 
distressed  relation  to  visit  them  for  Christ- 
mas. He  wouldn't  hear  any  more  from  them 
after  that !    Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

He  kept  laughing  as  he  wrote  the  letters. 
He  had  to  write  them  himself  ;  a  poor  old 
man  living  in  a  garret — he  referred  to  its 
fireless  grate  !■ — could  not  afford  a  type- 
writer, of  course.  When  he  had  finished 
the  four  epistles,  he  rang  for  the  footman 
and  told  him  to  post  them  at  once.  ■: 

"  My  Christmas  presents,"  he  observed 
drily.  ("  And  I  didn't  like  the  way  he 
looked  !  "  said  the  footman  to  the  butler. 
w'  Sending  out  bills,  he  was,  if  I'm  any 
judge  !  ") 

'  Oh,  Jack  !  "  cried  Mrs.  John  almost 
tearfully,  when  he  had  shown  her  Uncle 
William's  reply.     ".  Oh,  Jack  !  " 

"  No  hope  from  that  quarter,"  said  John. 
He  pretended  to  go  on  with  his  next 
letter. 

That  wasn't  what  I  meant,"  she 
observed. 

'  No,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  thought  you 
didn't.  .  .  .  Poor  old  chap  !  " 

And  at  his  age  !  It's  worse  for  him  than 
]t  is  for  us.  .  .  .  Is  he  very  disagreeable, 
Jack  ?  " 

Well,  I  shouldn't  call  him  agreeable. 
Not  easv  to  get  on  with  in  a  house,  you 
know."  " 


"  Fidgety  with  children  ?  " 

"  Used  to  be.  With  grown-ups,  too  ! 
We  could  send  him  a  trifle,  perhaps.  Mrs. 
Wall  is  has  just  paid  for  her  set,  and  Johnson 
has  sent  a  cheque  for  regulating  his  children." 

"  Ye-es.  We  could  send  him  something, 
but — he  writes  more  as  if  what  he  wants  is 
a  home  this  Christmas  time.  Perhaps  he 
isn't  quite  so  bad  as  he  seems.  Very  often 
they  don't  mean  it." 

"  No-o.  Makes  it  more  annoying  that 
they  say  it.    He'd  be  rather  a  wet  blanket." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  for  long." 

"  Umph  !  Once  you  get  anyone  into  the 
house.  ...  Of  course  you  could  ask  him 
for  a  definite  time." 

"  You  mean  I  may  ask  him  ?  " 

"  All  right.  God  bless  you,  old  woman  ! 
We'll  be  old  some  day  !  " 

VIII. 

Robert  handed  his  wife  a  letter  over  the 
breakfast  table  on  Christmas  Eve. 

"From  Uncle  William,"  he  said.  "It 
seems  he'll  be  no  use  to  us,  Ruby." 

Mrs.  Robert  read  the  letter  through  ; 
got  out  her  handkerchief  and  wiped  her 
eyes ;  looked  sideways  at  her  husband. 
He  gave  Bob  junior  a  tit-bit  off  his  own 
plate  ;  jammed  a  piece  of  bread  for  Marian  ; 
held  baby's  cup  of  milk-and-water  for  him 
to  drink.  He  did  not  look  at  "  Mummie." 
.  .  .  She  put  her  hand  on  his  sleeve. 

"  I  know  what  you're  thinking  all  the 
time,"  she  declared.  "  I  always  do.  You 
can't  deceive  me." 

"  Umph  !  "    he  said. 

"  You're  thinking,"  she  declared,  "  of  a 
lucky  man  who  will  have  three  children  to 
brighten  his  Christmas,  and  someone  else, 
if  he  reckons  her." 

"  You  know  I  do,"  he  declared.  "  That's 
just  why." 

"  And  of  a  lonely  old  man  who  won't  have 
anyone  to  cheer  him  at  Christmas  time, 
unless — ■ — " 

"  I  don't  see  how  we  can  afford  a  visitor," 
he  protested.  "  I  was  thinking  that  we 
aren't  under  any  obligation  to  him,  you 
know.  He's  never  done  anything  for  us. 
Some  uncles  would  have,  with  no  family  of 
their  own.  He'd  be  pretty  trying.  ..." 

"  I  dare  say/'  she  thought,  "  we  shall  be 
some  day.  But  you  don't  get  so  bad  when 
you  have  children.  That's  where  we're 
lucky,  Bob.  They  do  grow  up  nicely,  don't 
they  ?  If  you  want  to  grow  children  up 
nicely,  you've  got  to  be  nice  yourselves, 
haven't  you  ?    An  example  of  kindness  to 
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them.     I  expect  he'd  think  a  lot  of  the 
children." 

"  I  know  someone,"  Robert  said,  "  who 
thinks    a    lot    of    someone    else — someone 


Christmas  Eve.    He  was  late,  and  the  post 
arrived  before  he  was  on  the  stairs. 

"  We  called  the  poor  old  man  a  miser,"  she 
cried,  "  because  he's  never  sent  any  of  us 


'  It  mils'  be  Santv  Caws  ! ' 


related  to  the  children.    You'll  have  to  have 
your  way,  I  suppose." 

IX. 

Mrs.  Edward  rushed  at  her  husband  with  a 
letter  when  he  came  down  to  breakfast  on 


anything,  and  he  hadn't  anything  to  send. 
Look,  Ted  !  Look  !  " 

She  pushed  the  letter  into  his  hands  and 
he  read  it,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
on  his  way  to  the  sitting-room  and  his 
egg.    He  was  always  given  an  egg  when  ho 
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was  late.    He  couldn't  know  then  that  no  breakfast.     I  shall  be  late."    He  went  into 

one  else  had  had  one  !  the  sitting-room.     His  wife  followed  and 

"  Well,  I'm  hanged  !  "  Edward  muttered.  poured  out  for  him.     "  Egg,  dear  ?    Have 

"  He  was  well  of!,  my  dear.   That's  certain.  you  had  one  ?  " 
Hardy  and  Leader  were  his  auditors,  and  I 


'Uncle  William  apologised  for  the  bulky  packages.  .  .  .  '  Of  course,'  be  paid,  'the  family  Christmas 
is  a  matter  for  the  head  of  the  family  to  see  to.' " 


heard  things  from  them.    But  the  old  boy's  "  Yes,  yes  !  "   (She  meant  the  day  before 

come  a  cropper,  it  seems."  yesterday  !)     "  It's  such  a  pathetic  letter, 

"  It  will  make  it  all  the  harder  for  him,"  Ted.     '  Old  and  fallen  on  evil  times  '  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Edward  thought,  "  having  been  well  '  Needing  help  myself  '  .  .  .    He's  worse  ofi 

°fi.  He  seems  to  feel  it  very  much,  from  the  than  we  are." 

tone  of  his  letter."  "  Er — ye-es   ...   I  don't  see  any  egg 

"  Yes,  poor  old  boy.   Well,  I  must  get  to  shells.  Did  you  and  the  kids — : — " 
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"  I  cleared  them  away,  of  course."  (Again 
she  meant  the  day  before  yesterday  morn- 
ing.) "  After  all,  we  have  each  other  and 
the  children.  He's  all  alone  for  Christmas 
unless " 

"  Umph  !  Hard  enough  to  make  things 
go  round  now." 

"  Some  things  do  just  as  well  for  five  as 

for  four.     Firing  does '  My  tireless 

grate.'  Oh,  Ted,  he's  old  !  He— he'll  feel 
the  cold  !  " 

"  Here,  don't  cry,  missus.  .  .  .  Funny 
little  missus  !  ...  Of  course  you  can  ask  the 
old  boy,  if  you  want  to.  Just  for  Christmas, 
you  know.  I  can't  say  more  than  that. 
Got  to  put  you  and  the  kids  first.  .  .  .  Hang 
it,  I  shall  miss  the  'bus  !  "Where's  my 
gamp  ?  You're  a  soft  little  silly,  aren't 
you  ?  " 

"  Would  you  like  me  different  ?  "  she 
asked  as  he  strode  off. 

"  No,"  he  laughed  over  his  shoulder. 

And  he  wouldn't  have. 

X. 

The  invalid  was  distinctly  better  upon 
the  morning  of  Christmas  Eve,  when  the 
letter  from  Uncle  William  arrived.  The 
doctor  had  pronounced  the  day  before  that 
he  was  wTell  enough  to  undertake  the  journey 
to  his  cousin's,  where  the  Marshes  had  been 
invited  for  Christmas,  to  save  the  expense 
of  lodgings,  as  they  had  sold  up  their  home 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Marsh's 
business.  Uncle's  letter,  however,  seemed 
to  upset  him  a  great  deal. 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  he  kept  saying, 
"  after  what  I've  been  through  these  last 
few  months.  I  can  feel  for  others.  An  old 
man  like  that  will  feel  it  more.  He  evidently 
hopes  that  we'll  ask  him  to  come  to  us  for 
Christmas.  And  we've  no  place  to  ask  him 
to.  Worse  off  than  we  are,  by  the  look  of 
it.  No  money  for  coals,  apparently.  Wonder 
what  he's  got  to  eat  ?  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  Dick,"  Mrs.  Marsh  cried,  "  you  don't 
think  it  is  so  bad  as  that !  Poor  oil  Uncle 
William  !  If  only  we  had  anything  !  Do 
you  know,  Dick,  what's  left  after  settling 
up  ?  And  no  more  to  come  in,  when  that's 
gone,  until  you  get  something  to  do.  You 
will,  of  course,  when  you're  well,  but " 

"  How  much  ?  "   he  asked. 

"  After  paying  everything  up,"  she  stated, 
"  and  the  fares  and  for  carrying  the  boxes, 
there  will  be  about  fifteen  shillings." 

"  To  last  us  for  petty  expenses  until  I  get 
a  place  !  Meanwhile  we'll  be  a  burden  on 
those  who— —     I'll  pay  them  back  some 


day,  Bessie.  I  swear  it.  .  .  .  Fifteen  shillings  ! 
That's  seven  and  six  apiece." 

"  And  five  shillings  apiece  for  three.  .  .  . 
Dick,  he's  old!" 

"  Hang  him !   .   .   .  Still.   .   .   .   '  Fireless 

grate  '.  .  .  .  Well,  you  can  send  it.    You'll. 

explain  how  we  are  situated,  of  course.    If 

you  didn't,  he  might  think  we  were  grudging 

not  to  send  more  than  five  bob.    I  read  his 

letter  to  mean  that  he  rather  wants  a  little 

sympathy.  I've  been  through  it,  Bess.  Well, 

I've  had  the  sympathy,   and — I'm  a  rich 

man,  Bess,  a  very  rich  man.  .  .  .  Five  bob — 

and  you  !  " 

XI. 

The  footman  brought  in  four  letters  when 
Uncle  William  was  dining  on  Christmas 
Eve. 

"  This  isn't  post  time,"  the  old  man 
snapped.  He  was  in  a  bad  humour,  having 
ordered  a  steak  in  the  morning,  and  wishing 
in  the  evening  that  he  had  ordered  a  chop. 

"  All  out  of  order,  sir,"  the  footman 
apologised.  "  Always  like  that  at  this  time 
of  year.   "  It's  the  Christmas  cards,  sir." 

"  Christmas  cards  !  "  Uncle  William 
growled.  "  It  isn't  Christmas  cards  that 
make  the  trouble.  It's  begging  letters, 
begging  circulars,  begging' — • — "  He  caught 
sight  of  the  writing  on  the  envelopes. 
"  Begging  relations  !  "  He  roared  that  out 
and  struck  upon  the  table  with  his  fist. 
"  They  don't  stop  at  one  letter  !  "  he 
cried.  "  I've  answered  all  these  people 
before.  I  won't  read  them.  Put  them  in  the 
fire,  Jackson." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

"  Here  !  Not  the  gas  fire,  you  fool !  Take 
them  to  the  kitchen  and — — " 

"  Very  well,  sir," 

Jackson  moved  toward  the  door,  bearing 
the  letters  far  in  front  of  him  on  the  tray, 
as  if  there  might  be  dangerous  microbes  in 
them.  Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Uncle 
William  that  perhaps  Jackson  or  the  house- 
keeper might  read  them  before  dropping 
them  into  the  flames. 

"  Here  !  "  he  cried.  "  Bring  them  back. 
I  shan't  answer  the  things.  Like  their 
■ — impertinence  to  pester  me  again — im- 
pertinence, I  said." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  wasn't  speaking  to  you.  I'll  read 
them,  just  to  see  what  lengths  they  go  to." 

He  snatched  the  letters  from  the  tray 
and  opened  one.  An  invitation  to  spend 
the  Christmas  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Walters.  ..."  We  are  so  sorry  to  hear  of 
your  misfortunes.    We  will  do  our  best  to 
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brighten  you  up  ;  and  all  the  family  are 
coming  to  us  for  Christmas  dinner,  so  it  will 
be  cheerful  for  you.  .  .  .  P.S.  I  enclose  the 
fare  in  case  (several  words  struck  out).  We 
have  been  short  ourselves  sometimes." 

He  laid  a  postal  order  for  four  shillings 
and  sixpence  upon  the  table  and  stared  at 
it.  .  .  .  Caught  Jackson  staring,  and  waved 
him  from  the  room. 

"  I,"  he  muttered,  "  I — I'm  .  .  .  sur- 
prised. .  .  .  Extraordinary  !  It's  his  wife 
who  wrote  this.  ...  I  won't  go,  of  course, 
but  ...  Extraordinary  !  " 

He  opened  the  second  letter.  It  was  from 
his  niece  Bessie.  She  married  Rice.  He 
remembered.  Light-haired  chap  with  a  big 
moustache.  The  one  who  wrote  the  rig- 
marole. .  .  .  That  was  an  invitation,  too.  .  .  . 
"  And  on  Christmas  Day  we  are  all  dining 
at  John's  ;  but  of  course  you  will  come  with 
us.  It  will  be  so  nice  to  have  all  the  family 
together.  You  will  like  the  children.  There 
are  seven  altogether.  Two  of  ours,  three  of 
Bob's,  and  two  of  John's  ;  four  boys  and 
three  girls,  and  all  the  nice  age,  from  six 
months  to  four  years.  ...  I  send  the  fare, 
in  case  money  is  a  consideration.  It  is 
sometimes,  I  know.  So  never  mind,  poor 
old  uncle  !  " 

"  Poor  old  uncle  !  "he  murmured.  "  Poor 
■ — old — uncle  !  " 

He  laid  the  second  postal  order  down  on 
top  of  the  first,  and  shook  his  head  at  them  ; 
opened  the  third  letter. 

Robert  and  his  wife  wished  him  to  spend 
Christmas  with  them.  They  were  so  very, 
very  sorry,  Mrs.  Robert  wrote,  to  have 
pestered  him  with  their  troubles  at  a  time 
when  his  own  were  so  much  worse.  "  But 
never  mind,  dear.  We'll  all  help  one  another, 
and  we'll  have  a  happy  Christmas  in  spite 
of  it.  .  .  .  P.S.  The  enclosed  is  for  the 
fare." 

He  put  the  third  postal  order  on  top  of  the 
first. 

"  This,"  he  remarked,  "  is  very  awkward. 
I  shall  have  to  do  something." 

When  he  extracted  the  postal  order  from 
the  Marshes'  letter  he  said  nothing  for 
five  minutes,  only  put  it  with  the  rest, 
and  gazed  on  them,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair. 

At  the  end  of  the  five  minutes  he  said 
'  Umph  !  "  Then  he  rose  and  went  over  to 
the  telephone.  He  rang  up  a  motor 
garage.  ..."  Closed  motor.  .  .  .  That's 
nght.  .  .  .  No,  merely  to  go  shopping.  .  .  . 
1  shall  want  one  for  a  journey  to-morrow 
morning,  though.  .  .  .  Right  !  " 


XII. 

The  families  were  perhaps  relieved  when 
they  had  no  answer  from  Uncle  William  and 
found  that  he  did  not  arrive  by  the  only 
morning  train,  which  left  nothing  till  the 
late  evening.  They  all  decided  to  say 
nothing  about  him  to  the  others,  at  any 
rate  until  after  Christmas.  As  Mrs.  Robert 
observed  :  "  You  don't  want  to  bring  up 
sad  things  on  Christmas  Day  !  " 

A  sad  subject,  however,  came  up  when 
the  grown-ups  were  sitting  round  the  dining- 
room  table — the  old  picture  papers  and 
tattered  books  kept  on  it  for  waiting  patients 
had  been  removed,  and  it  really  was  for 
dining  that  time.  It  made  a  show  which 
delighted  the  children.  Mrs.  Robert  and 
Mrs.  Edward  had  lent  the  extra  crockery  and 
cutlery,  and  sent  some  of  the  provisions. 

"  We  don't  want  to  talk  about  it,"  John 
said,  "  but  it's  better  to  know  and  get  over 
the  worst.  Ted  hasn't  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  the  bank.  We  didn't  expect  that 
he  would  be  able  to,  of  course.  .  .  .  Well, 
that's  that.  Unless  Santa  Claus  drops  down 
from  the  skies  !  " 

There  was  a  silence.  Nobody  said  any- 
thing for  a  time.  The  wives  quickly  and 
shamelessly  held  to  their  husbands'  arms. 
The  husbands  slowly  and  rather  shame- 
facedly put  their  arms  round  their  wives' 
waists. 

"  After  all,"  John  remarked,  "  we  have 
ourselves  and  one  another.  .  .  .  One  more  of 
our  family  Christmases.  .  .  ." 

"  A  motor  !  "  several  children  at  the 
window  cried.  "  A  motor  !  It's  stopping 
here  !  " 

"  Pe'haps,"  said  young  Bob,  who  was 
the  oldest  of  the  children,  "  it's  Santy 
Caws  !  " 

"  It's — — "  Mrs.  John  paused. 

"  Uncle  William  !  "  they  all  cried  to- 
gether. 

"  It's  full  of  things  !  "  Bob  junior  yelled. 
"  Full  of  things  !  ...  It  mus'  be  Santy 
Caws  !  " 


Uncle  William  apologised  for  the  bulky 
packages  while  they  were  helping  him 
of!  with  his  coat. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  the  family 
Christmas  is  a  matter  for  the  head  of  the 
family  to  see  to.  Privilege  of  age.  Privilege 
of  age.  .  .  .  Afford  it  1  Yes,  yes.  There  was 
a  little  mistake  about  my  affairs  —  little 
mistake  !  ...  Be  careful  with  that  Christmas 
tree,  chauffeur.    Be  careful  !    You  tell  him 
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where  to  put  it,  John.  You  are  John,  aren't  not  the  chocolates.     As  I  was  saying,  the 

you  ?    I  mix  you  all  up.  .  .  .  The  children  head  of  the  family  has  to  look  after  its 

were  rather  a  difficulty.     Ages  and  sexes  Christmas    festivities    ana— er — things    of 

mixed  up  in  the  letters,  mixed  up.    Bessie,  that  sort.   Overdrafts  and  mortgages  and  ail 

I  know  you.    You're  like  your  mother.  .  .  .  that,  eh  ?    ...  Now,  then,  come  and  see 

Eh  ?      You're    Daisy  ?     Are    you,    now  ?  about  these  toys,  children.  .  .  .  Santa  Claus  ? 

It  shows  how  mistakes  occur.     Which  is  No,  no  !   Uncle  William.   Who's  he  ?   Why, 

Bessie,  then  ?     Oh,  you  !   Well,  you're  like  the  head  of  the  family  !  .  .  .  They'd  better 

her,  too.    That's  the  lot,  is  it  ?    Here  you  understand  that,  eh  %  .  .  .  Now,  what  is  the 

are,  chauffeur.  .  .  .  Same  to  you.  .  .  .  Same  amount  of  that  overdraft  ?   I'll  just  write  a 

to  you  !   Mind  the  case,  John.    It's  bottles.  cheque  and  get  it  off  our  minds,  so  that  we 

No,  not  that  one.   That's  chocolates  for  the  can  have  our  dinner  comfortably.  ...  No 

children.  Better  tie  their  names  on  them  for  thanks  !  I  won't  have  thanks  !  It's  a  family 

me  to  learn,  eh  %    The  children,  I  mean,  affair  !  " 


TOWARD   THE   SWEET    DUSK    OF    CHRIST-A-MASS   TIDE. 

TOWARD  the  sweet  dusk  of  Christ=a-mass  Tide, 
Though  eves  turn  grey  and  chill, 
The  green  holly=load  drives  down  the  road, 
The  carollers  come  o'er  the  hill; 
Inn,  Butter=cross,  Fair,  and  Market  square 
With  laughter  and  greetings  fill. 
The  old  welcome's  said,  the  old  wish  is  sped 
As  the  days  they  shorten  still. 

For  'tis  the  Bori  Valgoriya, 

When  all  folk  homeward  go, 
And  the  gipsies  return  to  the  heather  and  fern, 

Adown  in  the  dingle  low. 

Toward  the  calm  dusk  of  Christ-a-mass  Tide, 

When  the  longest  nights  befall, 

Our  firelight  gleams  on  rafter  and  beam? 

And  shuttered  windows  small  ; 

On  the  curtained  bed  gay  coverlet  spread 

And  corner  cupboards  all; 

There  be  china  and  delf  on  the  chimney  shelf, 

And  a  mirror  against  the  wall. 

And  'tis  the  Bori  Valgoriya, 

And  redder  the  berries  glow 
Round  the  caravan  of  the  Romany  man 

Adown  in  the  dingle  low. 

Toward  the  still  dusk  of  Christ«a=mass  Tide, 

When  dim  lights  dwindle  and  dwine, 

A  star  shall  rise  in  the  dusky  skies 

For  a  token  and  a  sign. 

'Tis  a  rose  aglow  in  the  holly  bough  ! 

'Tis  a  bell-flower  blue  in  the  pine ! 

'Tis  a  gilcup  gold  whose  petals  unfold 

Above  your  house  and  mine ! 

For  'tis  the  Bori  Valgoriya? 

Good  cheer  and  good  luck  also ! 
Here's  "  kushti  bok"  from  the  Travelling  Folk 

Adown  in  the  dingle  low. 

ALICE    E.    GILLINGTON. 
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UNDER  a  rain-laden  sky  two  horsemen 
rode  side  by  side  over  the  August 
heath.  They  had  rounded  up  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  now  pursued  their  way 
homeward  through  a  sombre  valley 
spattered  with  granite  boulders  and 
brightened  by  the  twinkle  of  a  stream.  The 
ling  was  late  after  a  cold  and  wet  summer, 
and  its  roseal  glow  had  yet  to  break  and 
make  gentle  that  stern  land  with  brief 
flower-light. 

Together  the  men  galloped  for  a  mile, 
while  their  horses'  steel-shod  hooves  flashed 
and  two  sheep-dogs  ran  beside  them. 
Then,  at  a  hill  where  brake-fern  spread  a 
sulky  green  under  the  grey  sky,  they  fell 
into  a  walk. 

One  rode  a  black  pony  wdiich  was  well 
up  to  his  light  weight ;  the  other,  a  larger 
and  older  man,  bestrode  a  stout  roan  cob. 
The  slighter  looked  not  more  than  five-and- 
twenty.  He  was  dark,  with  a  lean,  intelli- 
gent face  and  brown  eyes.  He  wore  neither 
hat  nor  collar,  and  his  black  hair  was  cut 
close.  His  master,  who  rode  beside  him, 
displayed  a  fair  and  florid  countenance, 
with  a  big,  amber-coloured  moustache, 
a  round  jowl  and  steadfast,  light  grey  eyes. 
John  Cornford  of  Lowery  Farm,  on  the 
moor  edge,  was  a  man  of  thirty.  He  knew 
his  business  and  had  inherited  from  a  father 
like  himself  his  little  home,  his  fine  con- 
stitution, and  his  good  sense. 

John's  fairness  of  mind  and  level  attitude 
to  life  appeared  in  his  dealings  with  his 
neighbours,  and  now  he  spoke  to  his  com- 
panion, not  as  master  to  servant,  but  as 
inan  to  man.  The  subject  that  had  risen 
between  them  brought  them  face  to  face 
on  an  equality.  An  incident  now  plunged 
the  pair,  into  discussions  of  the  utmost 
delicacy,  for  the  younger  suddenly  started 
and    stared    ahead,    and    John    Cornford, 
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following  his  glance,  saw  the  solitary  figure 
of  a  woman — a  blue  dot  three  parts  of  a 
mile  distant  on  the  dark  waste. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  big  man.  "  Miss  Worth 
picking  whortleberries,  eh,  Charlie  ?  " 

But  Charlie  Bassett  made  no  reply.  The 
distant  blue  dot  at  present  represented  a 
supreme  interest  for  him,  and  he  knew, 
moreover,  that  his  master  experienced  like 
emotion  towards  it.  He  and  the  big  blond 
farmer  never  quarrelled,  for  as  Charlie's 
father  had  served  Mr.  Cornford's,  so  now, 
in  the  capacity  of  horse-man,  did  Charles 
work  well  and  faithfully  at  Lowery  Farm. 
Generations  of  masters  and  men  thus 
succeed  each  other  in  rural  districts  ;  and 
Charlie  had  been  brought  up  from  boyhood 
to  fill  the  duties  he  now  discharged. 

But  then  came  Widow  Worth  to  Lowery 
hamlet  with  her  two  daughters,  Margery 
and  Ann,  whereupon  developed  a  situation 
not  to  have  been  foreseen.  For  Charlie 
discovered  in  the  widow's  elder  daughter 
the  dawn  of  his  hopes,  and  John  Cornford, 
now  aged  thirty  and  minded  to  matrimony, 
was  attracted  very  deeply  in  the  same 
quarter. 

He  indicated  the  position  to  his  horse-man 
with  customary  frankness,  as  they  now 
approached  the  blue  spot  among  the  bilberry 
bushes. 

"  Bassett,"  he  said,  "  touching  that 
maiden,  this  may  be  a  very  clever  moment 
to  speak  to  you.  .  Such  things  ban't  spoken, 
as  a  rule,  because  when  a  man  falls  in  love 
with  a  girl  he  don't  bleat  about  it  to  his 
neighbours.  But  you  and  me  be  very  close 
friends,  I  believe,  and  always  shall  remain 
so.  And  I  speak  out  because  I  well  know 
you  find  yourself  terrible  drawn  to  Ann 
Worth,  same  as  what  I  do.  And  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  I  be  trying  my  bestest 
to  win  her,  and  I  suppose  you  find  yourself 
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doing  the  same.  AVe  be  rivals,  but  not 
enemies  ;  and  if  I  win,  I  hope  you'll  keep 
your  nerve  about  it  and  bend  to  the  fortunes 
of  war  ;  and  if  you  win.  then  I  shan't  think 
none  the  worse  of  you." 

"  It's  like  your  straight  ways  to  say  that," 
answered  the  other  ;  "  not  but  I  know  it 
well  enough.  Of  course  there's  only  one  in 
it,  because  the  girl  ban't  a  fool.  If  it  had 
been  t'other,  I'd  have  felt  I'd  got  a  tidy 
chance,  because  Margery's  a  good  bit 
addicted  to  me  :  I  see  that  very  clear. 
She's  the  best-looking,  no  doubt,  but  I'd 
much  like  to  marry  Ann  for  sartain  reasons. 
There's  more  to  Ann  in  my  opinion." 

"  Well,  life's  life,"  said  the  master,  "  and 
love  be  love  ;  and  wre're  all  poor  folk,  so 
there's  nothing  to  tempt  the  girl  away  from 
her  heart.  Very  like  indeed  she's  got  no 
use  for  me,  or  you  either,  Charles.  I'm  not 
saying  I  reckon  myself  worthy  of  the 
creature,  nor  yet  you.  She's  a  proper  good 
fairy  in  this  place,  and  the  folk  love  her 
— old  and  young  alike — and  because  she's 
pleasant  and  kindly  and  not  above  taking  a 
walk  with  a  man  on  a  Sunday  and  such  like, 
it  don't  follow  she's  got  any  feeling  for  him 
deeper  than  her  fine  humanity  for  all.  She 
went  and  had  tea  with  your  mother  at  the 
cottage  a  fortnight  since,  and  she  took  her 
tea  with  my  mother  at  the  farm  last  Sunday, 
as  you  know ;  but  soon  was  gone  to  see  old 
Nelly  Budd,  who  be  on  her  last  legs.  And 
her  sister  Margery  came  with  her — a  very 
nice  girl,  too.  So  the  field  be  open  to  us 
both  ;  and  though  'tis  said  all's  fair  in  love, 
for  my  part  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  that. 
Love  be  a  great  thing  to  come  to  a  man, 
Charlie,  but  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
take  it  in  a  spirit  different  from  the  rest  of 
what  happens.  Anyway,  I'll  play  fair,  and 
I  hope  you'll  do  the  same." 

Bassett  eyed  his  master  and  nodded. 
These  admirable  sentiments  demanded  agree- 
ment, but  he  was  not  enthusiastic. 

"  A  very  clever  thought,"  he  said  doubt- 
fully. "  But  in  my  case  the  thing  looks 
different  from  what  it  do  for  you,  master. 
You  say  we're  all  poor  ;  but  you  be  a  snug 
man  compared  with  such  as  me.  You  can 
keep  a  wife,  though,  she  was  to  go  to  you 
empty-handed  ;  but  most  of  us  looks  for  a 
little  bit  of  a  come-by-chance  with  the  woman 
we  wed." 

"  I  don't  know  nothing  about  that, 
Charlie,  Things  are  as  they  are,  and  because 
we  love  the  same  young  person  it  won't 
alter  'em.  She's  got  nothing- — granted  ;  but 
you  can  take  this  to  your  comfort  :    Ann 


Worth  wouldn't  marry  the  richest  man  on 
Dartymoor  unless  she  loved  him.  That's  her 
nature.  My  cash  won't  count  a  feather- 
weight if  she  likes  you  better'n  me.  Money 
won't  come  into  it,  and  she'd  be  better  than 
gold  in  any  man's  house,  for  she'd  make 
poverty  riches." 

He  broke  off  as  they  trotted  within  earshot 
of  the  girl  in  blue.  The  sheep-dogs  ran 
forward  and  greeted  her  in  friendly  fashion, 
and  she  stood  up,  rubbed  her  back,  weary 
from  long  bending,  and  greeted  both  men  in 
friendly  fashion. 

Ann  Worth  was  a  short,  sturdy,  and  grey- 
eyed  woman,  whose  inveterate  love  of  a 
joke  made  people  think  her  a  little  hard- 
hearted until  they  knew  her.  Then  they 
soon  found  that  her  jests  lacked  sting, 
and  that  her  heart  was  large,  her  nature 
generous.  Her  sense  of  humour  belonged 
as  an  intrinsic  part  to  Ann,  and  it  was 
coupled,  as  generally  happens,  with  plenty 
of  intelligence.  Behind  a  genuine  en- 
thusiasm for  humanity  and  native  instinct 
to  add  to  human  happiness  and  round  life's 
rough  edges  for  her  fellow-creatures,  she 
possessed  plenty  of  common-sense,  and  her 
native  instinct  towards  well-doing  had 
helped  her  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
She  was  five-and-twenty  and  knew  her  little 
world,  its  virtues  and  weaknesses,  as  only  an 
inquiring  and  untroubled  spirit  could  know 
it.  She  was  exceedingly  aware  that  both 
John  Cornford  and  Charlie  Bassett  desired 
her,  and  she  had  already  measured  their 
quality  and  considered  the  pair  in  a  friendly 
and  impartial  spirit.  They  were  accounted 
good  men  and  men  of  character  ;  and  Ann 
knew  that  character  was  essential  to  man 
and  woman  alike  if  matrimony  were  to 
prove  a  dignified  state. 

Her  own  opinions  she  concealed,  and  the 
position  was  complicated  by  a  fact  which 
Charlie  had  just  confided  to  his  master. 
Ann's  younger  sister  was  in  love  with  the 
horse-man  of  Lowery  ;  and  how  anybody 
could  prefer  her  freckled  countenance,  deep 
bosom,  and  squat  person  to  the  physical 
charm  of  Margery's  blue  eyes,  wonderful 
auburn  hair  and  graceful  figure,  was  a  lasting 
puzzle  to  Ann. 

Now  she  stopped  to  talk,  bade  the  riders 
"  Good  afternoon,"  and  challenged  them 
to  look  into  her  basket. 

"  How's  that  for  a  day's  work  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  '  Hurts  '  be  picking  in  plenty,  for 
all  the  poor  summer,  and  I'm  making 
eighteenpence  a  quart  by  'em." 

Charles   judged   the    heavy   basket    and 
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John   looked    at   the    girl's   purple-stained 
fingers. 

"  You've  earned  five  shillings  by  the  look 
of  it,"  guessed  Mr.  Bassett,  who  had  a  shrewd 
mind  for  figures. 

"  And  I  hope  you'll  let  me  carry  your 
basket  back-along.''  said  John.  "  'Tis  a 
thought  too  heavy  for  you  to  drag  two 
mile." 

"  Heavy  baskets  make  light  hearts," 
declared  Ann.  "I'm  built  to  fetch  and  carry, 
and  I  like  it." 

Laughter  danced  over  her  broad  face. 
She  had  been  plain  but  for  the  flash  of  her 
eyes  and  the  very  beautiful  and  perfect  teeth 
she  displayed.  Her  hair  was  red,  but  of  a 
fiery  quality,  assertive  and  harsh.  Yet  Ann 
belonged  to  the  type  that  wins  adoration 
from  many  men  ;  while  Margery,  despite 
her  challenging  and  fascinating  exterior, 
found  fewer  worshippers. 

The  sight  of  these  two  devoted  beings 
appeared  to  inspire  Ann.  She  knew  them 
both  exceedingly  well,  for  they  had  courted 
her  six  months.  They  were  accustomed  to 
her  staggering  frankness,  and  a  quality  that, 
in  her  experience,  lovers  of  the  past  had 
resented  as  unmaidenly,  shocked  neither 
John  nor  Charles.  Both  were  often  in  her 
mind,  and  she  understood  their  points  of 
view  and  respected  the  angle  of  vision  from 
which  each  approached  her.  Neither  was  as 
clever  as  Ann  ;  but  they  both  loved  her 
with  sincerity,  and  her  judgment  of  character 
discovered  the  radical  difference  in  the 
quality  of  their  affection.  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  poorer  man  should  mix  other 
ingredients  with  his  love  ;  whereas,  in  John's 
case,  being  able  to  dispense  with  mercenary 
thoughts  or  hopes,  his  passion  might  be 
considered  the  purer. 

Ann  Worth  knew  some  things  about  each 
of  them  that  the  other  did  not  know,  for 
both  had  confided  in  her.  She  also  knew 
some  things  about  both  that  neither  was 
aware  she  knew,  and  upon  that  secret 
knowledge  her  own  mind  was  destined  to  be 
made  up.  Perhaps  she  knew  it  already  ;  but 
if  indeed  she  did,  the  conversation  that 
followed  pointed  to  a  very  different  con- 
clusion. 

After  a  few  commonplaces  Ann,  to  their 
astonishment,  grew  exceedingly  personal 
and  brought  discomfiture  to  both.  An 
experienced  student  of  character  might  have 
perceived  that  when  she  laughed  loudest 
and  made  her  wildest  jests,  Miss  Worth  was 
often  most  serious  and  hiding  her  heart  from 
every  listener ;    but    such  subtleties  were 


lost  upon  her  acquaintance,  ana  presently 
two  very  embarrassed  men  rode  away  from 
her.  Meantime  she  laughed  to  herself  at 
their  confusion.    But  she  laughed  not  long. 

"  You  can  fool  other  people,  but  you 
can't  fool  your  own  heart — if  you've  got 
one,"  she  thought. 

And  as  they  proceeded,  John  spoke  to 
Charlie. 

"  Did  my  ears  hear  aright,"  he  asked, 
"  or  did  I  miss  her  meaning  ?  " 

"  Her  meaning  was  clear  enough,  master. 
When  you  got  chaffing  and  she  answered 
back  so  smart,  she  vowed  her  sister  was 
worth  a  dozen  of  her,  and  she  added,  plump 
out,  that  if  one  of  us  two  men  wedded 
Margery,  she'd  promise  to  marry  the  other 
—one  of  they  pert,  silly  things  a  girl  will  say 
for  fun,  but  wouldn't  hold  to." 

"  A  most  ondacent  speech  in  any  woman's 
mouth  but  hers,"  declared  Mr.  Cornford  ; 
"  and  if  you  look  at  it,  Charlie,  it  means 
that  she's  not  in  honest  love  with  either  of 
us.  For  a  woman  who'll  make  a  bargain 
to  wed  one  of  two,  can't  have  no  proper 
affection  for  either." 

"  Just  a  joke.  Of  course  she  didn't 
mean  it." 

But  John  felt  not  so  sure.  He  did  not 
utter  his  thoughts  immediately,  yet  could 
not  help  wishing  very  heartily  that  circum- 
stances might  yet  challenge  Ann's  easily 
spoken  promise. 

"  A  queer  thing,  Charles,"  he  said  as  the 
gate  of  Lowery  appeared,  "  that  whereas  in 
the  general  opinion  Margery  Worth  is  the 
prettier  of  them  two  maidens — taller  and 
gracefuller  in  her  going  and  so  on— a  queer 
thing  that  me  and  you  should  both  turn  to 
the  other." 

"  Love  be  a  queer  thing  whichever  way 
you  look  at  it,"  answered  the  horse-man. 
"  And  life  have  got  to  be  mixed  up  with  love, 
master,  if  you're  a  poor  man.  No  doubt  the 
rich  can  love  where  they  like,  money  being 
no  object ;  but  such  as  me  have  to  think 
of  a  lot  of  things  before  they  can  feel  any 
hope.  Humans  can't  love  like  birds  on  a 
bough,  and  build  their  own  nest,  and  trust  the 
hedges  and  ditches  for  their  food,  and  grow 
their  clothes  on  their  backs.  We've  got  to 
earn  what  the  wild  creatures  get  for  nought." 

"  All  the  same,  nothing  fouls  love  like 
thoughts  of  money,"  argued  John,  "  and 
if  there  ban't  no  money  to  tip  the  balance 
either  way,  you  can  at  least  count  on  honesty. 
If  a  poor  woman  marries  a  poor  man,  then 
the  love  between  'em  is  like  to  be  so  clean  as 
the  new-fallen  snow.     And  be  it  as  it  will, 
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Ann  Worth,  though  she  may  pretend  other- 
wise, wouldn't  take  me,  nor  yet  you,  nor 
any  other  man,  if  she  didn't  love  honest. 
Her  speech,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
Charlie,  ain't  hopeful.  If  the  girl  was  in  love 
with  you  or  me,  she'd  never  have  made  a 
doubtful  joke  like  that." 

"  She  felt  so  safe  as  need  be,"  declared 
Charlie  Bassett,  "  because  she  knows  right 
well  neither  of  us  will  marry  her  sister." 

Again  John  Cornford  pursued  a  private 
reflection,  though  it  led  him  nowhere.  He 
still  wondered  why  Charlie  had  chosen  Ann. 
The  greater  beauty  of  the  younger  woman 
ought  surely  to  have  tempted  him  ;  while 
it  was  equally  reasonable  that  John — an 
older  man  with  larger  experience — should 
prefer  the  plainer  and  wiser  of  the  sisters. 
But  here  was  Charles  putting  wisdom  before 
beauty,  though  had  he  but  chosen  Margery, 
the  whole  complication  might  have  been 
agreeably  composed  in  a  month.  Again 
John  asked  himself  another  question.  Why 
had  Charlie  fallen  in  love  at  all  with  a 
penniless  girl  ?  The  horse-man  admitted 
that  his  means  made  marriage  impossible 
until  another  half-crown  a  week  went  on 
to  his  wages,  and  that  was  a  consummation 
Charlie  well  knew  could  hardly  be  hoped 
for,  with  a  bad  hay  harvest  staring  Lowery 
in  the  face.  Upon  the  whole,  as  they  parted 
at  the  farmyard  gate,  John  felt  annoyed 
with  Charlie.  It  appeared  that  he  was 
acting  in  a  manner  very  unreasonable. 
Perhaps  Ann  Worth  knew  that,  too,  seeing 
she  knew  everything.  Yet  she  had  pre- 
served a  most  impartial  attitude,  and  while 
aware  that  both  desired  to  marry  her, 
revealed  no  more  than  hearty  friendship  to 
either.  And  yet  her  amazing  promise  went 
very  far  beyond  friendship. 

Elsewhere  Ann  made  an  end  of  her  task 
and,  as  the  sun  broke  the  clouds  and  began 
to  slant  westward,  and  a  mellow  warmth 
lighted  the  undulations  of  the  moor,  she  set 
out  for  the  scattered  cots  of  Lowery,  but 
stopped  at  a  little  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  hamlet  some  half  mile  from  her  own. 
There  an  old  woman  lay  dying,  and  after 
many  months'  devotion  to  the  lonely  derelict, 
Ann  found  herself  faced  with  curious  circum- 
stances not  unlikely  to  bear  directly  upon 
her  future.  Anything  was  less  probable  than 
a  reward  for  her  humanity  from  forlorn 
Miss  Budd  ;  indeed,  had  Ann  guessed  that 
she  was  exhausting  her  ingenuity  to  lighten 
the  last  days  of  the  ancient  spinster  for  a 
reward,  she  would  have  hesitated  to  do  so  ; 
but  there  was  none  to  hint  at  such  a  thing, 


and,  for  the  extended  period  of  her  ministry, 
Ann  only  supposed  that  she  tended  a 
penniless  fellow  -  creature,  who  suffered 
from  distressing  disease  and  had  long  out- 
lived her  friends.  Miss  Budd  possessed  no 
relations,  and  her  right  to  the  tiny  tene- 
ment in  which  she  dwelt  would  pass  with  her 
life.  Her  means  were  very  small,  and  she 
depended  largely  on  parish  dotes  and;  private 
charities  while  she  lost  hold  on  life  and 
approached  her  end.  Yet  an  element  of 
romance  attached  to  the  old  woman,  and 
certain  acquaintance  of  her  own  generation 
could  remember  the  father  with  whom  she 
dwelt  and  the  rumours  of  that  vanished  day. 
Amos  Budd  was  believed  to  have  left  money 
behind  him  ;  but  though  Nelly  never  denied 
it,  nothing  ever  occurred  to  suggest  such  a 
fact.  When  the  old  man  died  in  penury,  his 
daughter  was  given  to  understand  that  she 
might  continue  to  dwell  in  her  home  by  the 
landlord^  of  it,  John  Cornford's  father  ;  and 
now  he*  too,  was  gone,  while  the  present 
master  of  Lowery  Farm  respected  the  old 
undertaking.  Amos  Budd's  rumoured  store 
had  been  forgotten  ;  and  yet  within  the 
present  month  the  dying  woman's  mind, 
turning  into  the  past,  as  it  seemed,  had 
revived  that  mythical  story.  And  to  the  ear 
of  two  other  women  she  confided  it. 

"  You've  been  a  proper  angel  to  me  since 
you  come  to  this  place,  Ann,"  murmured 
Nelly  on  an  occasion  when  the  young  woman 
spent  a  long  afternoon  with  her  in  the 
squalor  of  her  cottage  and  ministered  to 
many  sufferings,  "  and  I  be  going  to  repay 
you  in  a  fashion  that  may  surprise  you,  my 
dear." 

"  I  don't  want  no  payments,  Nelly," 
declared  the  younger.  "  I'm  fond  of  you, 
and  you  know  it,  and  I  wish  I  could  take 
your  pain  and  give  you  rest  for  a  bit,  because 
I'm  young  and  strong  and  could  bear  it,  and 
'tis  cruel  to  see  your  pangs." 

"  I'll  have  my  rest  and  my  reward  come 
presently,"  answered  Miss  Budd.  "  For  ten 
years  I've  been  a  bed-lier  now  and  never 
known  peace  save  in  sleep,  and  such  things 
don't  happen  but  by  the  will  of  God." 

"  You're  a  lesson  of  patience,  Nelly." 

"  The  world  wants  such  a  lesson,  no  doubt, 
for  it  ban't  a  very  patient  place  nowadays, 
by  all  accounts.  But  list  to  me.  When  my 
father  died,  he  left  a  little  bit  of  money 
he'd  scraped  through  fifty  years.  And  the 
scraping  didn't  do  his  nature  no  good  neither. 
But  there  it  was,  and  afore  he  went  out — 
with  his  dying  gasp,  you  may  say — he  told 
me  where  'twas  hid.    None  knows  but  me 
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'•  '  What's  to  tell,  then?'  he  asked." 
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where  that  is,  and  only  one  other  she  in  the 
world  ever  heard  the  true  tale,  and  that's 
Mary  Bassett.  Widow  Bassett  knows,  and, 
what's  more,  she  knows  what  I  be  going  to 
tell  you  now.  And  if  I  could  tell  her,  why 
for  shouldn't  I  tell  you  ?  Money's  the  root 
of  all  evil,  Ann,  and  well  I  know7  it ;  and  I 
let  the  stuff  bide  hidden,  for  I'd  got  all  I 
wanted,  and  if  I've  suffered  the  neighbours 
and  doctor  and  parson  to  practise  their 
charity  upon  me,  that  was  all  to  the  good 
for  them.  But  you  be  different.  You're 
young  and  poor,  and  not  much  to  look  at  for 
such  as  haven't  got  eyes  to  see  a  woman's 
heart ;  and  you're  sensible  likewise,  and  I 
wouldn't  say  but  this  windfall  mightn't  be 
a  pretty  useful  thing  to  a  clever  creature  like 
you.  Anyway,  'tis  yours,  my  dear,  when  I 
be  took." 

"  Oh,  Nelly  !  But  haven't  you  got  none 
belonging  to  you  as  ought  to  have  it  ?  " 
asked  Ann.  _.,, 

The  other  shook  her  head.  \ 

"  Not  a  soul.  The  Budds  be  long  since 
died  out  of  the  land.  There  was  a  saying 
that  the  Budds  never  blossomed,  and  in 
truth  they  did  not.  All  gone  but  me,  and 
though  I  might  have  married  fifty  years  ago, 
I  didn't  like  the  man  what  offered  very  much, 
and  ordained  to  stop  with  father.  So  'tis 
yours  by  my  wish  and  will,  and  for  the  last 
month  I've  been  trying  to  call  home  where 
the  baggering  stuff  is  to." 

"  You  don't  know  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  I  get  a  glimpse  of  it.  Then 
'tis  gone  again.  'Tis  hid  in  a  crock— not  here. 
Father  always  thought  this  house  would  be 
burned  down  some  day  and  the  money 
melted.  So  he  put  his  hoard  outside.  And 
I  spend  a  good  bit  of  time  trying  to  call 
home  the  spot.  'Tis  safe  enough — he  was  a 
very  careful  man — but  I  can  only  remember 
that  it  lies  near  by,  in  one  of  the  old  '  money 
pits,'  as  the  stone  heaps  of  the  *  old  men  ' 
was  called.  The  place  will  come  back  to  me 
afore  I'm  took,  by  the  will  o'  God,  if  you're 
to  have  the  money." 

That  conversation  was  now  two  months 
old,  and  to-day,  having  trusted  the  old 
woman's  tale,  Ann  found  herself  not 
surprised  to  learn  the  vital  portion  of  the 
story.  She  came  now  with  her  whortle- 
berries, of  which  Miss  Budd  was  very  fond, 
and  presently  set  about  stewing  a  mess  of 
them  for  the  sufferer. 

"  And  I'll  fetch  'e  a  pinch  of  cream  to- 
morrow," promised  Ann,  "so  as  they  shall 
go  down  easy  and  do  'e  no  harm." 

"  Doctor  wouldn't  allow  'em,"  declared 


Nelly  ;  "'  but  'tis  only  the  obstinacy  of  the 
good  man  to  stand  between  me  and  pretty 
eating.  What  do  it  matter  now— a  pang 
or  two  more  op  less  ?  I'll  take  what  comes 
along  while  I  can  let  it  down,  Ann.  It  wont 
make  no  odds." 

Then,  while  the  ministrant  devoted  an 
hour  to  her  comfort,  Nelly  remembered. 

"  It  came  back  last  night,"  she  said.  "  I 
weren't  thinking  of  it  at  the  time  ;  but  it 
just 'came  back,  as  God  willed  it  should  afore 
I  went  home.  Father's  money  be  hid  half 
a  mile  away  on  the  moor.  You  mind  where 
Meavy  River  comes  down  above  Lowery 
Bridge  there's  five  heaps  of  old  stones  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Nelly.  A  chap  told  me  they  was 
the  rubbish  thrown  up  by  the  tin-streamers, 
who  ran  the  rivers  for  tin  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  There's  five  big  piles  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  each  other." 

"  The  middle  one,"  said  Miss  Budd.  "  In 
that  he  delved,  and  in  that  he  put  his  gold. 
'  My  crock  o'  gold,'  said  father,  *  be  in  the 
midmost  heap,  Nelly,  and  there  you'll  find 
it ;  and  may  it  do  you  more  good  than  what 
it  have  done  me.'  And  half  an  hour  after- 
wards he  was  gone  where  they've  got  no  use 
for  gold  except  to  pave  the  blessed  streets 
with  it." 

Ann  listened  while  the  ancient  woman 
pondered  on  her  future. 

Then  she  spoke. 

"  The  midmost  pile— oh,  Nelly,  however 
can  I  thank  you,  you  dear,  good  creature  ?  " 

"  I  pray  you'll  have  cause  to,  Ann.  'Tis 
a  very  doubtful  thing  ;  and  if  I  thought  the 
money  would  bring  sorrow  instead  of  joy 
to  'e,  I'd  feel  sore  put  about." 

"  Trust  me,  Nelly.  Much  or  little,  I'll  take 
good  heed." 

"  And  don't  you  tell  a  living  soul  I've 
gived  it  to  you — not  one — promise  me 
that." 

"  I  faithfully  promise,  Nelly." 

"  Let  him  as  wins  you  win  you  for  your- 
self, not  your  money." 

"  He  shan't  know — if  ever  he  comes  along." 

Then  Ann  kissed  Nelly,  called  a  little  maid 
who  dwelt  with  the  old  woman,  and  so  went 
homewards. 

Within  a  month  Miss  Budd  had  passed  to 
her  reward,  and  not  until  then  did  Ann 
seriously  approach  the  situation.  She  had  a 
power  to  put  "  two  and  two  together,"  and 
had  sometimes  surprised  herself  at  her 
accuracy  in  this  difficult  accomplishment. 
Now,  therefore,  on  the  night  after  Nelly's 
funeral,    Miss   Worth   faced   the   situation 
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fearlessly  and,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
recorded  the  facts  to  her  own  heart.  For 
it  was  upon  her  heart  that  she  unconsciously 
relied.  The  genius  of  the  heart  belonged  to 
her — a  gift  more  precious  and  more  rare 
than  any  other  sorb  of  genius.  But  although 
Ann's  heart  was  itself  inextricably  involved, 
and  her  calculations  might,  therefore,  have 
been  suspected  on  this  occasion,  she  made 
no  error  and,  before  she  slept,  arrived  at 
great  conclusions. 

Thought  was  delayed  a  little  by  her  sister, 
for  Margery  shared  their  bedroom.  She 
was  curious  to-night,  yet  felt  curiosity 
unbecoming. 

"  I  wonder  if  poor  old  Nelly  really  had 
any  cash,"  mused  Margery,  who  was  already 
in  bed,  with  her  glorious  endowment  of 
auburn  hair  bestowed  in  one  great  plait. 
"  If  she  had,  it  did  ought  to  come  out  now." 

"  Who  said  she  had  ?  "  asked  Ann. 

"  Oh — just  a  sort  of  idea.  Mrs.  Bassett 
believes  it,  and  so  does  Charlie." 

Ann  nodded.  She  was  familiar  with  the 
fact. 

"  Since  there's  no  will  and  no  news  from 
the  lawyer,  mayhap  they're  all  mistook," 
she  said. 

Margery  pretended  a  disappointment  that, 
in  truth,  love  prevented  her  from  feeling. 

"  Of  course,  if  there  had  been  money, 
she'd  have  named  it,  and  a  few  here  and 
there  hoped  you'd  be  the  richer  for  Nelly's 
death,  Ann.  I'm  sure  you  deserved  anything 
she'd  got.  You've  been  like  a  daughter  to 
her  for  half  a  year  and  more." 

"  I  was  glad  to  do  the  little  I  could, 
Margery,  and  help  her  to  forget  her  pain 
off  and  on.  I  never  thought  whether  she'd 
got  anything  to  leave  or  not." 

"  She  hadn't,  anyhow." 

When  silence  fell  between  them,  and 
while  Margery  slept,  Ann  stated  the  case  to 
herself  with  her  usual  clarity. 

"  The  truth  be  this,"  she  reflected,  "  and 
tis  the  sort  of  situation  you  can't  set  out  in 
plain  words  to  anybody.  And  more  can't 
Margery,  nor  yet  Charlie.  The  only  party 
in  this  coil  who's  going  straight  and  doesn't 
harbour  any  secret  thoughts  be  Farmer 
Cornford.  He's  all  right  and  couldn't  be 
erafty  if  he  tried.  So  us  will  begin  with 
John." 

Ann  blushed  under  the  darkness,  as  though 
even  to  think  of  Mr.  Cornford  by  his 
Christian  name  were  a  bold  thing  to  do. 
She  feared  that  Margery,  in  the  bed  side 
hy  side  with  her  own,  must  by  some  intuition 
have  guessed  her  thoughts  and  perhaps  be 


following  them.  But  Margery  was  sound 
asleep.  Though  she  hated  herself  for  the 
mean  truth,  the  younger  girl  knew  that  the 
fact  Ann  had  won  no  advantage  from  Miss 
Bucld's  death  was  a  source  of  negative 
comfort  to  her.  She  cried  shame  upon  herself 
for  such  selfishness,  but  could  not  deceive 
her  own  wits. 

And  yet  Ann  was  perfectly  alive  to  the 
situation,  and  did  not  even  trouble  to  forgive 
her  sister,  well  knowing  the  paramount 
mystery  responsible  for  this  selfishness. 

"  Us'll  begin  with  John,"  Ann  told  herself. 
"  Well,  he  loves  me.  Everybody  knows  that. 
He  loves  me  just  for  myself  and  nought  else, 
which  be  the  way  a  man  did  ought  to  love 
a  woman — if  he  can  afford  to  do  so.  John 
can  ;  and  such  a  man  as  him  would  never 
offer  for  a  girl — cash  or  no  cash — unless  he 
loved  her  properly.  Then  there's  Charlie. 
He  loves  me,  too,  or  thinks  he  does  ;  only 
he's  poor  and  he  don't  love  quite  the  same 
way.  But  thanks  to  his  mother,  Charlie 
knows  more  about  a  thing  or  two  than  what 
John  does.  Miss  Budd  told  Mrs.  Bassett 
she'd  got  a  store  and  meant  to  give  it  to  me, 
and  Mrs.  Bassett  told  Charlie.  So  there 
you  are.  Not  to  blame,  Charlie,  of  course  ; 
but,  knowing  "him,  I  perfectly  understand 
that  if  Nelly  Budd  had  told  his  mother  she 
was  going  to  leave  her  treasures  to  Margery 
and  not  me,  then  the  case  would  have  been 
different  and  he'd  have  loved  Margery 
instead.  Margery's  beautiful  and  clever  and 
a  lot  more  to  the  eye  than  me  ;  but  Charlie 
have  got  to  balance  a  bit  of  cash  against 
other  things  and  cut  his  coat  according  to 
his  cloth.  So  I  was  the  better  investment 
from  his  point  of  view — along  of  my 
prospects.    And  no  blame  to  him  neither." 

She  considered  what  Charlie  might  be 
expected  to  do  now. 

"  When  'tis  seen  I  ban't  no  richer  for 
poor  old  Nelly's  end,  then  he'll  know  that 
me  and  sister  be  both  penniless,"  thought 
Ann,  "  and  since  there's  nought  left  to  draw 
the  balance,  belike  he'll  cool  off  me.  But 
such  a  cautious  man  as  him  won't  turn  to 
Margery,  I  reckon,  unless  there's  something 
to  it.  Not  that  I  blame  him  for  being 
cautious.  If  the  poor  ain't  cautious,  God 
help  'em.  To  be  patient  and  cautious  is 
their  only  hope.  And  against  caution 
there's  Margery.  She  loves  Bassett  with  all 
her  heart ;  and  where  she  loves,  she'll  shine 
and  make  a  wonderful  fine  wife.  They  be 
suited  every  way,  and  she'd  do  Charlie  good 
and  make  him  take  a  cheerfuller  conceit  of 
hisself  ;   and  he'd  do  her  good  also." 
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Having  decided  that  a  union  between  her 
sister  and  Mr.  Cornford's  horse-man  was 
entirely  to  be  desired,  Ann  approached  the 
final  aspect  of  the  problem  :  herself.  It  was 
her  custom  to  leave  herself  to  the  last ;  but 
since  she  belonged  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
complication,  that  fact  had  now  to  be  faced. 
"  Well,"  reflected  Ann,  "  truth's  truth, 
and  if  you  can't  tell  it  to  yourself  in  the 
dark  w^hen  you  be  gone  to  bed,  where  shall 
you  tell  it  ?  I  love  John — I  love  him  some- 
thing wonderful  and  catch  him  in  my 
thoughts  a  thousand  times  an  hour  without 
a  doubt.  I  like  Charlie  just  about  well 
enough  for  a  brother-in-law,  who  only 
happens  to  come  in  your  life  by  chance  and 
don't  belong  there  no  more  than  any  other 
man ;  but  I  love  John  Cornford  from  his 
hat  to  his  boots.  He's  got  the  shape  I  like, 
and  the  square  shoulders  I  like,  and  the 
coloured  hair  and  eyes  I  like,  and  the  voice 
I  like,  and  the  large-mindedness  I  like. 
From  the  first  moment  I  found  he  wasn't 
interested  in  his  neighbours'  affairs,  unless 
he  could  serve  'em,  the  man  conquered  me  ; 
and  when  I  found  he  actually  loved  me,  not 
knowing  about  poor  Nelly's  promises,  then 
I  felt  afire.  Because,  to  a  go-by-the-ground, 
homely  creature  such  as  me,  with  ugly  red 
hair  and  no  shape  and  no  wits,  to  find  myself 
loved  by  an  uncommon  fine  man  be  about 
as  near  heaven  as  anybody  can  expect  to 
travel  while  still  on  earth.  And  naturally, 
if  I  hadn't  loved  him  afore,  I  was  bound  to 
worship  the  man  with  all  my  senses  when 
I  found  he'd  chosen  me!" 

Ann  gasped  quietly  to  herself  for  ten 
minutes  after  this  great  conclusion.  She 
had  been  awake  for  two  hours,  and  now 
felt  her  consciousness  slipping  away.  An 
owl  hooted  in  the  beech  trees  by  Meavy 
River,  and  the  sound  brought  her  back  to 
concentrate  a  little  longer. 

"  The  only  question  be  what's  left  to  do," 
considered  Ann,  "  and  no  doubt  a  clever 
person  could  help  me  ;  but  this  have  got 
to  be  carried  out  single-handed  and  nobody 
will  ever  know  it  but  God  and  poor  Miss 
Budd — where's  she's  to  now.  And  she'll 
forgive  all,  because  up  there  she'll  under- 
stand all  and  be  so  quick-witted  and  good- 
hearted  as  any  other  angel." 

She  shook  her  head  and  sighed  presently. 

"A  lie  have  got  to  be  told,  by  the  look 
of  it,"  she  assured  herself.  "  'Tis  a  thousand 
pities,  for  nought  good  comes  of  a  lie  by  all 
accounts  ;  and  yet  unless  I  tell  just  one — — -" 

She  debated  the  parlous  problem. 

"  'Tis  a  white  lie  whether  or  no,"  thought 


Ann,  "  and  a  white  lie  don't  carry  no 
curse." 

Then  she  made  a  curious  discovery. 

"  Come  to  think  of  it,  if  God  so  willed, 
there  needn't  Be  no  lie  at  all,"  she  whispered 
to  herself,  "  and  if  God  A'mighty  was  to  send 
a  dream  to  me,  or,  better  still,  to  Margery, 
everything  would  be  just  perfect  and  not  a 
cloud  on  nobody's  conscience." 

She  determined  to  give  her  Maker  the 
opportunity. 

"  He  hates  a  lie-— even  a  white  one — and 
seeing  how  things  have  failed  out,  He  might 
well  put  all  straight  for  the  four  of  us,"  she 
thought. 

Then,  feeling  a  prayer  not  wasted  in  such 
a  situation,  she  slipped  out  of  bed,  remained 
on  her  knees  for  five  minutes,  submitted 
her  inspiration  to  Heaven,  and,  returning  to 
bed,  immediately  slumbered. 

Time  passed  and  winter  came,  while  Ann 
waited  for  a  sign.  Then  there  fell  another 
night  wherein  she  communed  with  her  heart 
once  more,  and  the  result  of  that  considera- 
tion appeared  on  Christmas  Eve.  For 
Margery's  sister  had  decided  that  the  case 
must  be  one  where  Heaven  helps  those  who 
help  themselves,  and  she  had  acted  accord- 
ingly. Nor  was  even  a  white  lie  demanded, 
after  all,  for  having  thought  upon  the  matter 
without  ceasing  for  three  months,  it  is 
certain  that  Nelly  Budd's  "  crock  of  gold  " 
did  in  reality  enter  her  dreams. 

"  You  can  have  waking  dreams  so  well 
as  sleeping  dreams,"  reflected  Ann,  "  and, 
anyway,  it  have  got  to  be  done." 

So  done  it  was  ;  and  there  came  another 
Christmas- — cold  and  frosty,  with  dry  fog 
on  the  moor  and  ringing  hard  roads  beneath 
it.  Then  Margery  met  Charlie  Bassett 
and  told  him  her  strange  tale.  They  were 
close  friends,  and  perhaps  the  horse-man  of 
Lowery  Farm  held  the  balance  trulier  than 
of  old  between  the  sisters  ;  but,  for  him, 
the  thought  of  marriage  had  receded  into 
a  matter  for  the  future. 

"  A  terrible  queer  thing,  Charlie,  and  I'm 
going  to  ax  you  a  favour,"  began  Ann's 
sister.  Her  voice  was  always  a  little  out  of 
control  when  she  spoke  to  Mr.  Bassett. 

"  Granted  if  'tis  in  my  power."  he 
answered. 

"  You'll  say  I'm  a  fool  very  like,  but  no 
harm  be  done  if  I  am.  Only  I  believe  in 
dreams,  Charlie,  because  we  know  they  come 
true  sometimes,  and  Ann's  had  a  sort  of  a 
queer  dream,  and  I  beg  you'll  be  patient 
and  listen  to  it." 

They  had  met  soon  after  dawn,  when  the 
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girl  came  on  purpose  to  waylay  the  man,  and 
There  was  none  to  hear  her  story  but  himself 
in  the  road  outside  Lowery  farmyard. 

He  dismounted  from  the  cart-horse  he 
rode  and  walked  beside  her. 

"  What's  to  tell,  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Just  this  :  Ann's  dream  be  about  they 
old  stone  heaps  in  the  valley  by  the  river. 
And  she  laughed  fit  to  burst  when  she  told 
me,  and  said  'twas  silly  rummage.  But  I 
say  you  never  can  be  sure  in  a  dream  what's 
sense  and  what  is  not.  The  stone  heaps  be 
called  '  money-pits/  as  you  know,  Charlie. 
And  'twas  thought  they  held  the  hoards  of 
the  '  old  men  '  who  lived  on  the  moors  afore 
history.  Rainbow  gold,  no  doubt,  most 
times,  and  all  nonsense  ;  but  no  harm's 
done  to  make  certain,  if  you'll  lend  a  hand." 

Charles's  ears  pricked. 

"  Why  don't  she  tell  me  about  this  her- 
self ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because  she  says  it's  silly  twaddle  and 
nought  but  a  zany  would  heed  such  a  thing. 
I  told  her  she  might  be  rewarded  for  her 
disappointment  over  Miss  Budd's  savings, 
which  were  rainbow  gold,  sure  enough ; 
but  she  only  laughed  and  said  that  she'd 
be  shamed  to  play  the  fool  like  that ;  and 
then  she  said  these  words,  and  she'll  stand 
to  'em  if  you  ax  her.  She  said  :  '  I'll  make 
you  a  present  of  my  dream,  Margery — 'tis 
all  yours  and  you  be  welcome  to  it.'  " 

"  And  what  was  her  dream  %  "  asked  the 
horse-man. 

"  She  dreamed  she  was  out  picking 
whortleberries  by  the  river,  and  a  little 
funny  pixy  chap,  no  higher  than  her  knee, 
popped  out  upon  her  and  told  her  as  he'd 
got  a  gift  for  her.  '  You  look  in  the  middle 
"  money-pit,"  '  he  says.  '  You  look  under 
the  stones  there,  Ann  Worth,  and  you'll 
find  something  to  pleasure  you.'  And  then 
he  was  gone,  and  sister  woke  laughing. 
'Twas  time  to  get  up  when  she  waked,  and 
while  she  lit  a  candle  and  rayed  herself,  she 
told  me." 

"  And  gave  her  dream  to  you  ?  " 

"  She  did,  Charlie.  And,  true  or  false, 
I'd  be  daft  not  to  make  sure,  so  I  ordained, 
next  time  us  met,  to  ax  you  to  bring  a  shovel 
and  lay  waste  the  stones  and  no  harm  done." 

Mr.  Bassett  was  impressed. 

"A  wonnerful  tale,  Margery.  And  you 
feel  like  as  if  it  might  be  true  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  say  that.  But  I  feel  I'd  be 
a  bigger  fool  than  Ann  takes  me  for  if  I 
didn't  prove  it.  I  can't  heave  they  great 
stones  of!  ;  but  you  might ;  and  if  none 
saw  us,  none  would  laugh  at  us— eh  ?  " 


The  man  consulted  his  watch. 

"  There's  an  hour  wanting  to  breakfast 
and  nothing  doing,"  he  said.  "  How  if 
U3  went  up  now  ?  I'll  bring  a  pick  and 
shovel.  The  hoss  can  bide  till  I  come  back." 

The  horse  was  soon  in  his  stable  again, 
and  man  and  woman  had  vanished  under 
the  morning  fog.  They  were  gone  an  hour  ; 
then  Margery  returned  trembling  to  her 
home,  bearing  a  time-worn  earthen  jug 
pressed  to  her  bosom,  and  Charlie,  con- 
cealing his  profound  excitement,  went  back 
to  breakfast. 

They  had  unearthed  the  life  savings  of 
old  Amos  Budd,  Nelly's  father,  and  counted 
out  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  golden 
sovereigns,  which  glittered  in  a  glorious  pile- 
under  the  grey  down.  Then  the  money  was 
returned  to  the  red  cloam  vessel,  where  it 
had  safely  rested  for  half  a  century,  and 
Margery,  with  grateful  thanks,  departed. 

She  told  her  tale  and  emptied  the  money 
on  to  her  mother's  breakfast  table. 

"  And  share  and  share  alike  it  have  got 
to  be,"  she  said  to  wide-eyed  Ann.  "  'Tis 
true  as  you'd  never  have  seen  it  but  for 
me  ;   but  I  won't  take  but  half." 

Her  sister,  however,  declined  any  part  of 
the  treasure. 

"  I  gave  my  luck  to  you,"  she  said.  "  And 
it  would  bring  mighty  bad  fortune  if  I  was 
to  take  a  penny  now.  'Tis  yours,  Margery — 
a  pretty  Christmas  present  sure  enough,  and 
it  was  meant  for  you  from  the  first.  The 
dream  got  into  the  wrong  head,  my  dear, 
that's  all  there  is  to  it ;  and  I  hope  you'll 
put  a  whole  sovereign  in  the  church  bag  o' 
Christmas  Day  for  thankfulness." 

"So  I  will,  then,"  promised  Margery ; 
and  she  kept  her  word. 

Then  came  a  very  joyful  festival,  and 
Margery,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  glad  day, 
kept  her  promise  to  Charlie  Bassett,  for  he 
had  commanded  payment  for  his  services, 
and  demanded  that  she  should  take  a  walk 
with  him. 

She  returned  to  tea  from  her  entertain- 
ment in  the  best  of  tempers  and  with  a  piece 
of  news. 

"  Mr.  Cornford  have  given  Charlie  a  rise 
for  his  Christmas  present,"  she  said.  "  He's 
got  half-a-crown  a  week  on  his  wages  !  " 

"  Fancy  !  f'  cried  Ann.  "  And  things 
always  go  in  threes,  Margery.  Now  Charles 
and  you  have  each  had  a  bit  of  luck,  and 
maybe  there's  yet  more  to  come." 

A  month  later,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  her  sister  was  walking  yet  again  with 
Mr.  Cornford's  horse-man,  the  farmer  himself 
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paid  a  very  unexpected  visit  and  called  near 
tea-time  at  the  cottage  of  the  Worths.  Her 
mother  was  taking  a  Sunday  afternoon  nap, 
and  Ann  opened  the  door. 

"  My  !  "  she  said.  iC  Whatever  be  you 
come  for,  John  Cornford  ?  " 

"  A  cup  of  tea,  if  you  please,"  he  answered, 
<c  and  if  you'll  let  me  have  it,  I'll  let  you 
in  a  secret." 

He  sat  and  watched  Ann  prepare  the  meal, 
then  told  her  his  news. 

"  I  met  Margery  along  with  Bassett  half 
an  hour  agone,  Ann,  and  Charlie  was  walking 
like  a  man  in  a  dream.  I  came  round 
Marchant's  Cross  corner  on  'em  sudden, 
you  understand,  and,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  he'd  got  his  arm  around  her 
waist." 

"  Good  powers  !  What  goings  on,  John  !  " 

"  So  I  thought,  and  they  made  haste  to 
explain  such  a  rash  thing.  Not  five  minutes 
afore  I  surprised  them,  your  sister  had  took 
my  horse- man,  so  they  was  both  a  thought 
above  themselves.  Then  I  forgived  the  pair 
of  'em  and  wished  'em  joy  ;  and  they'll  be 
home  with  the  news,  I  shouldn't  wonder, 
afore  the  dimpsey  comes  down." 


"  For  sure  they  will." 

"  But  there's  a  minute  yet.  Don't  wake 
your  mother.  Come  back  here.  Truth's 
truth,  and  that's  your  favourite  saying,  as 
we  all  know ;  and  therefore  I'll  ax  you  to 
call  back  what  you  said  last  August,  if  you 
please,  when  you  was  picking  berries  and 
me  and  Charlie  passed  the  time  of  day 
riding  home." 

"  And  what  might  that  be,  John  1  "  she 
asked,  for  in  truth  she  had  forgotten. 

"  You  said  that  if  me  or  Charlie  was  to 
wed  your  sister,  you'd  take  t'other,  Ann." 
*  She  looked  at  him  half  twinkle,  half  tears. 

"  You  wonder  !  "  she  said.  "  To  mind  a 
silly  girl's  nonsense  like  that.  I  never  meant 
it,  John." 

"  You  couldn't  tell  a  lie,  however  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  could,  John.  I'm  cruel  feared  I've 
told  one  little  white  one  in  my  life  ;  but 
never  another — never  another.  I  love  you, 
my  dear  man,  and  I've  always  loved  you 
better 'n  anything  on  earth." 

"  Then  us  can  praise  the  Lord,"  said  Mr. 
Cornford,  "  and  you've  got  a  much  finer 
waist  than  what  Margery  have  ;  but  if  I 
can't  put  my  arm  round  it,  'tis  a  pity." 


THE   POOR   SOUL'S   CAROL. 

Vt/ERE  1  a  reed  that  in  the  wind  is  shaken, 

Then  by  some  shepherd's  hand  I  might  be  taken, 
And  be  with  patient  thought 
To  simple  music  wrought, 

Fluting  Noel,  Noel! 

Were  I  a  blossom  filled  with  gentle  sweetness, 
Some  sage  might  gather  me  in  my  completeness, 
And  win  by  wisdom  thence 
Fragrance  of  frankincense, 

Breathing  Noel,  Noel  I 

Were  I  a  shell  upon  the  sea-floor  lying, 
I  might  be  lifted,  and  my  age-long  sighing 
Enriched  till  it  should  raise 
Soft  melodies  of  praise, 

Murm'ring  Noel,  Noel! 


Lo,  I  am  neither  shell  nor  reed  nor  petal 
Only  a  piece  of  bent  and  tarnished  metal 
Yet  some  great  angel's  love 
May  shape  a  shrine  thereof, 

All  gold,  Noel9  Noel! 

MAY 


BYRON. 


JAMES    OCKKNDKN     IN     A    C1IAHACT£K1STIC 
"STANCK"    DURING     A     CHAT. 


I  TEACH  golf  as  I  learned  it-  swinging, 
swinging,  swinging  all  the  time,  at  a 
ball,  a  daisy,  a  wormcast,  or  at  nothing 
at  all  ;  just  swinging,  all  the  better  to  swing. 
Every  shot  in  golf  is  a  swing,  from  the 
tee  to  the  green,  not  excepting  long  grass 
or  sand  bunkers.  Even  putting  is  but 
swinging  the  club  as  a  pendulum  is  swung 
by  the  mechanism  of  a  clock.  Only  in  very 
unusual  4i  lies  '"'  does  a  stab  shot  become 
Necessary.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there,  so  far  as  my  theory  of  golf  is  con- 
cerned. And  it  is  my  theory,  not  anybody 
else's,  that  I  am  putting  forward  here. 
The  importance  of  the  swing  is  seen  from 
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(In  a  Chat  with  Clyde  Foster.) 

Illustrated  from  new  photographs  by  Percy 

G.  Luck,  for  which  Mr.  Ockenden  has  posed 

specially  for  this  article. 


the  fact  that  the  best  players  almost  invari- 
ably precede  every  shot  with  a  preliminary 
performance  of  the  swing  they  propose  to 
make,  whether  it  be  a,  full  shot  on  the  tee 
or  any  other  subsequent  shot  before  the 
ball  is  holed  out.  They  are  simply  making 
sure  of  the  swing,  in  the  certain  knowledge 
that  should  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
hitch  or  a  jerk  get  into  it,  their  hopes  will 
be  disappointed. 

On  every  course  every  day  the  remark  is 
made,  after  a  swing  at  a  phantom  ball,  to 
the  effect  that  golf  is  easy  when  there  is 
no  ball  there.  A  great  truth  underlies  this 
common  observation.  Somehow  or  oth?r 
the  player  arrests  the  freedom  of  his  swing 
the  moment  he  feels  the  club-head  come  in 
contact  with  the  ball.  I  have  had  the 
suggestion  made  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  golfers — especially  long  handicap 
golfers — could  bring  themselves  to  regard 
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the  ball,  however  light  it  is,  as  not  a  ball 
at- all,  but  only  so  much  unresisting  white 
fluff. 

You  have  proof  of  the  ball's  influence  on 
the  mind  of  the  player  in  the  fact  that  when 
the  camera  records  the  swing  of  even  a 
champion  it  is  generally  seen  to  be  lacking 
in  fulness  as  compared  with  the  picture  of 
a  swing  when  the  player  poses  to  the  camera. 
The  best  shot  is  made  when  the  swing  is 
perfect  in  its  finish  ;  but  even  the  best 
players,  as  I  have  suggested,  in  common 
with  other  mortals,  seldom  finish  in  the 
ideal  fashion  in  actual  golf. 

Take  the  well-known  picture  of  the  perfect 
golf  swing  as  performed  by  Harry  Vardon. 
You  will  there  see  the  finest  combination  of 
power,  art,  and  grace  that  can 
be  imagined.  I  do  not  know  - 
whether  Vardon  posed  for  that 
swing,  without  a  ball  in  front 
of  him,  or  whether  it  represents 
what  the  camera  depicted  after 
he  had  driven  from  the  tee.  I 
am  not  writing  Vardon  to  ask 
him,  but  I  imagine  that  he 
must  have  posed  for  that 
classic  swing.  If  not,  then  it  be- 
comes all  the  more  wonderful. 
But  apart  altogether  from 
the  fulness  of  a  swing*  or  the 
beauty  of  it,  what  I  am  insist- 
ing upon  is  that  the  golf  club 
must  be  swung,  and  that 
according  to  the  correctness  of 
the  swing  will  be  the  quality 
of  the  shot.  I  cannot  imagine 
a  golfer  who  plays  with  a  half 
swing  ever  becoming  as  good 
a  golfer  as  one  who  uses  the 
full  swing  equally  smoothly. 

I  cannot  think  of  any 
champion,  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional, who  curtailed  the 
swing.  J.  H.  Taylor  is  some- 
times cited  as  an  example  of 
a  champion — and  a  five  times 
champion  at  that — whose 
swing  is  not  full. 

I  have  seen  Taylor  play 
pretty  often,  but  I  have  not 
been  struck  with  the  shortness 
of  his  swing.  He  may  not  go 
quite  so  far  back  as  Arthur 
Havers  or  George  Duncan,  but 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  an  inch 
or  two.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  Taylor  is  a  full  'the  club  at  th 
swinger;    and  if  he   does  not      how  the '  Ieft  arm 


quite  answer  that  description  to-day,  he 
certainly  did  so  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  teaching  golf  to  an  athletic  young 
man  and  to  one  who  is  old  enough  to  be  his 
father.  It  would  be  very  stupid  on  the  part 
of  a  professional  to  insist  upon  a  thick-set, 
short,  or  very  stout  person  beginning  right 
away  with  the  full  swing. 

Physical  limitations  must  be  taken  into 
account.  If  they  are  ignored,  then  the 
tutor  is  going  to  do  his  pupil  very  little  good. 
The  great  thing  to  aim  at  is  that  golf  shall 
be  played  within  the  boundaries  of  physical 
capabilities.  My  experience  as  a  teacher 
is  not  as  long  as  that  of   many  brother- 


THE     "STRAIGHT    LEFT." 

top  of  the  swing  has  hardly  reached  the  horizontal.      Note 
is  thrown  out  awl  the  club-head  in  about  to  be  brought  down 
well  behind  the  ball. 
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A     DAD     JJACK     SWING. 


Tin's  shown  a  bad  back  swing  in  ivhich  the  left  elbow  is  bent 

and  the  club  shaft  is  too  near  the  neck.     See  the  "Straight 

Left "  photograph  on  preceding  page. 

professionals,  but  think  how  few  of  us  could 
point  to  an  amateur  champion,  a  runner-up, 
or  an  international  player,  who  could  be 
labelled  as  "  our  own  make  "  ! 

What  I  try  to  do  is  to  make  golf  easy  to 
every  type  of  player  who  places  himself  or 
herself- — for  the  majority  of  our  pupils  are 
belies  nowadays — into  my  hands.  When 
the  game  is  made  easy,  it  is  made  pleasurable, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  matter 
>u  these  strenuous  days  when  people  iwahI 
refreshing  recreation. 

When  a  pupil  gives  me  to  understand,  as 
sometimes  happens,  that  he  is  rather  the 
^orse  than  the  better  for  lessons  I  have 
&»ven  him,  I  put  the  searching  question  to 
niyself  as  to  whether  any  of  the  blame  rests 


on  the  manner  of  my  teaching  ;  for  there 
can  be  no  denying  that,  except  in  rare  cases, 
a  professional  has  failed  as  a  schoolmaster 
when  his  pupil  makes  no  progress. 

Suppose  a  stranger  comes  to  me  and  asks 
for  lessons.  I  put  a  club  into  his  hand 
that  he  may  show  me  what  kind  of  swing 
comes  naturally  to  him  when  thece  is  no 
ball  there.  Should  he  evince  a  natural 
aptitude  for  the  game  by  the  fulness  of  this 
experimental  swing,  I  there  and  then  make 
up  my  mind  to  develop  him  on  these  lines. 

Should  another  type  of  stranger  come  to 
me,  young  or  old,  short  or  tall,  I  put  a  club 
into  his  hands  and  ask  him  to  swing.  If 
in  his  case  there  are  signs  of  stiffness  and 
inability  to  make  the  full  swing,  I  must  be 
content  to  deal  with  him  in  another  fashion. 

In  both  cases,  and  in  all  conceivable  cases, 
the  club  must  be  swung,  but  whether  the 
swing  shall  be  short  or  long,  half-swing, 
three-quarter  swing,  or  full  swing,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  circumstances  I  have 
indicated. 

So  much  importance  do  I  attach  to  the 
correct  and  rhythmic  swinging  of  a  golf 
club  that  I  believe  thousands  of  players 
would  improve  their  game  immeasurably  if 
they  did  nothing  else,  in  the  way  of  golf, 
but  swung  a  club  an  hour  a  day  at  nothing 
whatever,  but  just  with  the  object  of  making 
a  habit  of  the  golf  swing. 

Not  seldom  a  beginner  makes  a  very  fine 
shot  at  his  first  attempt  with  the  driver. 
If  he  were  photographed  in  the  various 
stages  of  that  shot,  it  would  very  likely  be 
found  that  all  the  recognised  elements  in 
the  making  of  a  good  golf  shot  were  present 
in  this  initial  effort. 

I  never  tell  a  pupil  any  more  than  I  think 
he  needs  to  know.  It  always  seems  to  me 
a  great  mistake  to  break  the  swing  up  into 
its  component  parts  and  ask  the  pupil  to 
keep  them  all  in  mind  as  he  makes  a  shot. 
It  is  very  much  better  to  emphasise  the 
importance  of  swinging  as  the  foundation 
of  all  golf,  whether  played  with  wooden  or 
iron  clubs. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  swing  wrongly, 
but  better  a  defective  swing  than  no  swing 
at  all.  I  am  always  very  hopeful  of  a  man 
who  can  swing,  for  it  is  then  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  put  him  on  the  right  lines. 

If  I  might  make  a  comparison,  a  loco- 
motive engine  that  can  run  can  run  any- 
where, and  needs  only  to  be  placed  on  the 
rails  to  run  splendidly  ;  but  an  engine  that 
cannot  run  would  be  as  hopeless  on  the 
rails  as  off  them.     So  it  is  with  the  golfer  who 
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can  swing  the  club.  He  can  be  taken  a 
long  way.  One  who  cannot  swing  a  club 
must  learn  to  do  so  if  he  is  to  make  any 
progress  or  derive  any  pleasure  from  the 
game. 

The  correct  way  to  swing  a  golf  club  is 
the  common-sense  way  of  taking  it  well 
back  with  the  left  arm  when  the  head 
remains  stationary.     The  arc  of  the  back 


A    CONCENTRATION     POSK. 

The    old    adage   "  Keep  your  eye   on    the   ball  "   ix  here 
illustrated.      The  ball  has  been  dixlodged  by  the  niblick,  I 
still  gaze*  at  the  xpo',  where  the  ball  hax  lain  half  b 


swing  should  follow  a  line  four  or  five 
inches  out  f-rom  the  right  shoulder.  This 
is  done  so  that  the  club-head,  as  it  is 
brought  down,  shall  come  in  behind  the 
ball  and  not  on  top  of  it .  It  is  only  necessary 
to  take  a  club  in  your  hands  and  do  as 
here  indicated,  if  you  would  realise  the 
absurdity  of  lifting  the   club   straight   up 


instead  of  taking  it  back  well  out  behind 
the  body. 

That  is  the  line  along  which  the  golf  swing 

should  travel.     So  far,  so  good.     But  care 

should  be  taken  to   preserve   the   rhythm 

of  the  swing  and  to  let  nothing  in  the  nature 

of  a  hitch  come  into  it.     There  is  no  need 

to  be  in  a  hurry.     Astonishingly  good  tee 

shots  can  be  obtained  without  any  apparent 

great    exertion,    so    long    as    the 

swing  is  properly  executed  and  the 

*         shot  consequently  well  timed. 

I  do  not  approve  of  crouching 
in  the  act  of  making  a  golf  shot, 
whether  with  wooden  or  iron  clubs. 
The  player  gets  a  better  command 
of  the  ball  by  standing  fairly  up- 
right over  the  shot,  instead  of 
standing  away  out  from  the  ball. 
My  head  is  so  rigidly  kept  down 
that  it  does  not  come  up  at  all 
until  a  second  or  two  after  the  ball 
has  sped  on  its  way.  I  am  sure 
that  my  eyes  do  not  locate  the 
ball  in  its  flight  from  the  tee  until 
it  has  travelled  a  hundred  yards 
or  so.  It  is  the  same  with  other 
shots  proportionately.  In  the  case 
of  the  mashie  or  the  mashie- niblick, 
this  keeping  of  the  head  down 
becomes  still  more  accentuated. 

When  the  golf  swing  is  rhythmi- 
cally performed,  one  should  feel 
the  tingle  of  the  shot  all  the  way 
up  the  right  arm  to  the  shoulder, 
as  if  the  right  arm  and  the  club 
shaft  were  all  of  a  piece.  This  is 
one  of  the  real  pleasures  of  hitting 
a  golf  ball,  and  I  am  never  so  un- 
comfortable as  when  the  sensation 
is  absent  from  my  shaft. 

Adhering  to  my  theory  that 
every  golf  shot  is  a  swing,  I  come 
now  to  the  use  of  the  iron  club. 
Most  people  imagine  that  golf 
can  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
divisions- — wooden  play  and  iron 
play — and  that  neither  has  any- 
thing in  common  with  the  other 
in  the  method  of  hitting  the 
ball. 
This  is  all  a  mistake.  Once  a  person  has 
acquired,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  the 
golf  swing,  he  should  be  able  to  apply  it 
by  adaptation  to  every  shot.  When  a 
learner — or  even  a  comparatively  advanced 
golfer — bewails  to  me  that  he  is  of!  his  iron 
play,  I  simply  suggest  to  him  that  he  should 
imagine  his  iron  clubs  to  be  wooden  clubs 


convincingly 
■ut  Ockendeu 
uried. 
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and  go  on  manipulating  them  on  that 
understanding.  Almost  invariably  every- 
thing goes  well  with  him  from  that  point. 

So  far  as  golf  is  concerned,  I  must  confess 
to  being  a  disciple  of  Coue.  the  French 
doctor  who  sent  everybody  in  this  country 
quoting  his  great  formula  "  Day  by  day  in 
<»verv  way,"  and  so  forth.  Let  any  man 
who  can  play  golf  at  all  thoroughly  convince 
himself  that  each  shot  as  he  approaches  it 
shall  be  a  good  one.  and  the  chances  are 
that  his  confidence  will  be  justified  by  the 
results.     Coueism  is  particularly  applicable 
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Till,     KMiUT 


T1IK     AVKI)I)KI>     HAMiS 


yckenden,  like  nearly  all  great  players,  uses  the  over- 
'p'%  grip,  with  the  right  hand  well  over  the  shaft, 
««H/ttt  hiding  the  fingers.  This  picture  shows  the  opposite  : 
flOW  not  to  grip.  '  The  right  hand  is  much  too  far  under 
the  shaft.     It  looks  what  it  is — all  wrong. 


The  idea   of  the  overlapping  grip,  here  exemplified,    is   to 

make  sure  of  the  two  hands  working  together  as  one.      A 

more  capable-looking  hold  of  the  shaft  than  the  above  covld 

not  be  imagined. 

to  putting — in  my  case,  at  any  rate.  It 
makes  for  concentration.  The  American 
golfers  are  full  of  it.  They  almost  talk  to 
the  ball  when  putting. 

But  I  am  getting  in  front  of  myself,  as  the 
saying  is.  The  first  thing  anyone  does  in 
taking  the  iron  club — any  iron  club — after 
the  tee  shot,  is  to  stand  a  little  nearer  the 
ball  and  to  pull  the  feet  a  little  closer.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  a  pupil  that  this 
should  be  done.  He  does  it  naturally, 
because  iron  clubs  are  shorter,  and  cannot 
be  laid  properly  behind  the  ball  without 
the  player  coming  forward  to  a  comfortable 
striking  position. 

The  only  trouble  that  now  arises  is  that 
somehow  or  other  the  idea  comes  into  the 
mind  that  iron  shots  are  punches.     They 
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may  be,  if  you  like,  but  they  need  not  be, 
and  they  should  not  be.  The  club  should 
be  swung  in  the  same  rhythmic  manner  as 
when  the  driver,  or  brassie,  or  spoon  is  used. 
But  the  swing  is  shorter,  as  one  feels  it  ought 
to  be. 

Should  all  thought  of  swinging  the  club 
be  forgotten  and  the  shot  be  played  so  that 
the  club-head  bites  into  the  ground  behind 


THE    PENDULUM    PUTT. 

In  putting,  the  wrists  play  an  all-important  part.  Ockenden 

is  seen  swinging  his  club  like  a  pendulum.      Notice  that 

the  club-head  has  come  tip  from  the  ground  in  pendulum 

fashion, 

the  ball,  it  will  be  found  that  something  or 
other  goes  wrong.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
turf  will  not  be  bruised  in  front  of  the  ball, 
but  that  contact  with  the  ground  should 
generally  be  slight  enough  to  permit  the 
free  swinging  of  the  club. 

I  know  quite  well  that  the  "  taking  of 


turf  "  is  often  insisted  upon  in  the  playing 
of  iron  shots,  but  I  think  there  is  far  too 
much  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  practice,  a,s 
instancedN  by  the  number  of  divots  lying 
about  which  careless  players  have  neglected 
to  replace.  The  heads  of  iron  clubs  are 
not  designed  to  cut  and  scar  the  fairways, 
but  to  pick  up  the  ball  according  to  the 
length  and  nature  of  the  shot  required. 
Stabbing  is  not  good  golf. 

Of  course,  when  the  ball  is  pulled  or  sliced 
into  bad  trouble,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
play  in  a  manner  that  is  remarkably  like 
stabbing,  but  every  effort  should  always 
be  made  to  swing  the  club  whenever 
possible  at  all.  It  is  then,  and  only  then, 
that  any  sort  of  required  shot  is  best 
played: 

Nothing  surprises  the  ordinary  golfer 
more  than  the  way  the  ball  can  be  made  to 
rise  out  of  trouble  if  the  idea  of  swinging 
is  kept  in  mind  and  carried  out.  An 
illustration  of  this  may  be  given  from  my 
actual  experience  a  little  while  ago  in 
teaching  a  slightly-built  lady  how  to  play 
a  bunker  shot. 

Throwing  some  balls  into  the  sand,  1 
stood  and  watched  her  ineffectual  efforts 
to  get  them  out  by  what  we  call  the 
"  explosive  "  shot  with  the  niblick.  She 
hit  the  sand  two  inches  behind  the  ball,  as 
I  directed  her  to  do.  But  nothing  good 
came  of  it.  As  she  turned  to  me  in  blank 
amazement,  with  a  hopeless  expression  on 
her  face,  I  pointed  out  to  her  that  she  was 
delving  with  the  niblick  instead  of  swing- 
ing it. 

I  then  stepped  into  the  bunker  and  showed 
her  what  was  meant  by  swinging  the  niblick 
in  sand.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to 
follow  through  and  bring  the  club  towards 
the  left  shoulder  after  the  shot,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  ball  lying  clean  on  the  fairway.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  swung  the  club  down  into 
the  sand  and  as  far  through  it  as  the 
"  explosive  "  shot  would  permit. 

There  was  no  digging  the  club-head  into 
the  sand  and  leaving  it  there.  By  letting 
the  wrists  go  smoothly  and  quickly  through, 
it  was  possible  to  perform  an  unmistakable 
swing.  The  lady  then  proceeded  to  imitate 
me,  with  the  result  that  she  made  ball  after 
ball  rise  nicely  over  the  ridge  of  the  bunker 
on  to  or  near  the  green. 

The  strength  she  exerted  in  swinging  the 
niblick  freely  was  much  less  than  when  she 
dug  her  club-head  into  the  sand  at  the  risk 
of  dislocating  her  wrists.  I  have  seen  a 
player  rick  his  side  so  badly  in  playing  out 
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ADVANCED     COLT. 

One  of  the  most  useful  but  most  difficult  shots  in  golf  is 
the  "push"  with  the  iron  against  wind.  The  first  thing 
to  attend  to,  as  here  shown,  is  that  of  holding  the  club 
with  the  hands  two  or  three,  inches  in  front.  This  keeps 
the  shot  low. 


of  a  bunker  in  this  erroneous  way  that  he 
had  to  give  up  golf  for  three  months. 

But  when  all  is  said,  I  know  very  well 
how  hard  it  is  for  people  to  believe  that  the 
simple  swinging  of  a  golf  club,  in  ninety-nine 
'  lies  "  out  of  a  hundred,  is  the  cardinal 
principle  of  the  game — the  very  elusive  art 
of  it.  The  majority,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, are  enslaved  to  the  idea  that  jabs 
and  stabs  play  a  great  part  in  the  game. 
They  do  not.  They  hardly  belong  to  it. 
You  are  not  playing  well  if  the  necessity 
for  them  seems  often  to  arise. 

The  good  golfer,  like  a  good  billiard 
player,  is  he  who  plays  eaoh  shot  so  that 
the  next  will  be  easy.  He  sees  the  fairway 
before  him,  and  by  a  rhythmic  swing  directs 


the  ball  straight  along  it.  It  is  when  the 
swing  is  broken,  through  ambition  to  make 
long  shots,  that  the  rough  ground  on  either 
side  of  the  fairways  imposes  the  just  penalty 
of  erratic  golf. 

We  all  aspire  to  length,  professionals  and 
amateurs  alike,  but  no  length  that  is  worth 
having  can  ever  be  attained  except  by  the 
simple  process  on  which  I  have  been 
insisting — swinging,  swinging,  swinging  all 
the  time,  short  swinging,  medium  swinging, 
or  full  swinging,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  shot  required. 

Two  clubs  in  the  golf  bag  are  very  rightly 
considered  to  be  especially  worth  mastering. 


THE     HIGHT     ELBOW     IN     PUTTING. 


A  great  point  Ockenden  makes  in  putting  is  that  the  right 

zlb'oiv    should    be    tucked    into  the  angle  of  the  body  just 

above  the  hip  bone. 
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I  refer  to  the  mashie  and  the  putter.  Here, 
too,  swinging  is  essential.  A  great  many 
golfers  have  themselves  to  blame  for  playing 
the  mashie  badly.  They  simply  do  not 
give  the  club  a  chance,  twisting,  scooping, 
and  generally  torturing  a  weapon  that 
is  built  to  render  the  utmost  possible 
service. , 

You  see  them  playing  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  a  "  cut  "  shot.  Taking  the 
club  back  away  from  the  body,  they  bring 
it  across  the  ball  in  a  way  that  makes  the 
direction  a  matter  of  mere  chance.  They 
jerk  the  shot  and  impart  what  might  be 
called  "  side,"  which  causes  the  ball  to  spin 
to  the  right  when  it  falls.  How  far  it  shall 
spin,  and  at  what  angle,  they  cannot  foresee, 
and  must  trust  to  luck. 

That  is  not  the  best  way  to  play  the  "  cut  " 
shot.  When  the  mashie  is  swung  properly 
or  without  any  jerking  or  scooping,  the 
shape  of  the  head  gives  underspin  to  the  ball 
and  pulls  it  up  on  the  green  if  it  should 
alight  there— the  objective  of  all  mashie 
shots. 

The  mashie-niblick  and  the  niblick  will 
achieve  similar  results  if  allowed  to  do  their 
own  work,  by  being  swung  in  the  right  way, 
which  is  the  natural  way,  and  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon  to  be  understood.  Golf  is 
regulated  by  common-sense.  It  does  us  all 
good  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

Now  I  come  to  swinging  the  putter. 
Stabbing  is  approved  by  some  good  golfers, 
as  it  is  supposed  to  keep  the  ball  straight  by 
imparting  drag.  Well,  they  are  welcome  to 
their  theory.  But  I  believe  that  far  and 
away  the  best  method  of  putting  is  swing- 
ing the  club-head  pendulum  wise.  Jabbing 
the    putt  is  bad,   as    it    is    apt  to   make 


the  ball  skid  instead  of  rolling  as  a  ball 
should. 

The  Americans  are  supposed  to  have 
introduced v  this  pendulum  putting.  But 
that  is  all  nonsense.  The  great  Willie  Park- 
was  a  pendulum  putter,  and  used  that  very 
word  to  describe  his  style  long  before  the 
Americans  were  of  any  account  whatever  in 
the  game.  Willie  Park  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  the  king  of  putters.  He  has 
written  a  book  on  putting,  price  one  guinea. 

To*  be  a  first-class  putter  is  to  be  a  hard 
man  to  beat.  I  do  not  complain  much  of 
my  own  putting,  but  it  is  the  one  depart- 
ment of  the  game  to  which  I  could  devote 
hours  of  practice  without  grudging  the  time. 

I  putt  with  the  right  elbow  dug  into  my 
right  groin.  The  elbow  remains  there  as 
the  hands  are  swung  back.  The  pendulum 
swing  is  made  by  the  smooth  motion  of  the 
wrists,  while  the  body  and  shoulders  remain 
stationary. 

To  find  "  touch  "  with  the  putter  puts  me 
on  the  very  best  terms  with  myself.  To 
be  the  least  degree  out  of  touch  makes  all 
the  difference  between  holing  and  just 
missing  my  putts.  The  slightest  flaw  in 
timing  the  swing  might  cause  a  man  the 
loss  of  a  championship. 

There  are  at  least  fifty  professionals  in 
this  country  to-day  who  could  win  the 
"  Open"  if  it  should  so  happen  that  they 
putted  at  their  best  in  that  great  event. 
The  only  hope  of  those  of  us  who  have  not 
yet  won  the  British  Open  Championship, 
and  are  young  enough  to  aspire  to  that 
distinction  some  day,  lies  in  deadly  putting  ; 
and  the  only  road  to  deadly  putting  that  I 
know  anything  about  is  swinging  the  club 
like  a  pendulum. 


THE   WAITS. 


A  CR0S5  the  fettered  land  a  music  rolls, 
'**    A  "Come,  ye  faithful  J"  loud  from  neighbours  mine, 
Nor  can  I  deem  the  rapture  of  their  souls 

Mere  warmth  from  food  and  wine. 


Eastward  a  star,  that  deadens  with  its  rays 
The  Bear  resplendent,  galaxies  that  teem: 
M  The  star,  the  star ! "  I  cry,  nor  dub  that  blaze 
Mere  thrifty  candle's  beam. 

ERIC    CH1LMAN. 


•  i?lic  did  not  offer  him  her  hand,  nor  did  she  look  back,  though  Brograve  watched  her  out  of  sight.' 


"AND  THE  WORLD  WENT 
VERY  WELL  THEN" 


By    MARJORIE    BOWEN 

Author  of  "  The  Presence  and  the  Power"  "  S'tinginf/  Nettles,"'  etc. 
ILLUSTRATED    BY    J.    DEWAR    MILLS 

USTIN  BROGRAVE  settled  himself  attended  by  every  circumstance  that  makes 

in  the  corner  of  his  railway  carriage  for  happiness. 

__    with  a  very  comfortable  sensation  The    delightful    little    house  -  party    at 

°*  well-being.     After  a  prosperous  year  of  Raynham  Place  would  consist,  he  knew, 

successful  work,  it  was  most  pleasant  to  be  of   all   the   old   friends   his   parents   could 

8°ing  on  a  long  holiday  to  his  own  people  gather  together,  and  a  round  of  Christmas 
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festivities  was  eagerly  looked  forward  to 
by  the  clever  young  barrister  who  had 
worked  so  hard  and  fortunately  for  the  last 
six  months.  Nor  did  his  secret  anticipations 
lack  the  tinge  and  colour  of  romance,  that 
word  which,  however  much  abused  by  the 
writers  of  newspaper  reports,  really  does 
still  mean  something  potent  once  at  least 
in  the  lives  of  everyone  but  the  most 
humdrum.  And  Brograve  was  by  no  means 
humdrum,  but  quite  a  spirited  and1  talented 
young  man,  rather  exceptionally  good- 
looking  in  just  that  dark,  authoritative  style 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  profession, 
and  it  was  with  a  genuine  thrill  that  he 
thought  of  pretty  Mary  Garnett,  and  finally 
decided,  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
perhaps  a  trace  of  self-complacency,  that 
he  would  propose  to  her  this  Christmas, 
and  add  another  sparkle  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  holidays  by  the  news  of  a  happy 
engagement. 

For  quite  a  long  time  he  had  decided  to 
marry  Mary,  but  his  affection  was  grounded 
in  a  prudence  that  was  not  dishonourable, 
and  he  had  not  declared  himself  while  the 
only  alternative  to  a  reckless  marriage  had 
been  a  vexatiously  long  engagement,  for 
Mary  was  portionless,  and  Brograve, 
brought  up  in  ease,  had  a  wholesome  dread 
of  even  the  milder  shifts  of  poverty. 

But  now  there  was  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  delay  ;  he  was  doing  very  well  indeed, 
and  it  would  be  much  more  comfortable 
and  much  more  advantageous  to  him  in 
his  career  to  have  a  house  of  his  own  and  a 
graceful  wife  like  Mary  in  it,  instead  of 
living  in  chambers  that  were  really  in- 
commodious and  expensive. 

All  these  thoughts  were  pleasantly 
mingled  in  Brograve's  mind  as  he  arranged 
his  neat  valise  on  the  rack  and  arranged 
himself  in  the  corner  with  a  generous  supply 
of  illustrated  papers. 

Before  he  looked  at  any  of  these  he  took 
from  the  pocket  of  his  inner  coat  a  gleaming 
blue  leather  case  and,  smiling,  snapped  it 
open. 

The  unshaded  electric  light  in  the  carriage 
glittered  on  a  little  necklace  of  seed  pearls 
that,  was  to  be  Mary's  Christmas  present, 
and  a  handsome  diamond  that  was  to  be 
her  engagement  ring. 

Brograve's  smile  deepened.  It  was  quite 
delightful  to  think  of  Mary's  pleasure  and 
gratitude,  and  how  pretty  the  milky  beads 
would  look  round  the  girl's  white  throat, 
and  how  brightly  the  ring  would  sparkle 
on  her  slender  finger  ;  he  had  been  generous, 


and  it  was  a  stone  of  which  neither  of  them 
need  be  ashamed. 

Having  carefully  returned  his  treasures  to 
an  inner  pocket,  Brograve  took  out  a  letter- 
case  and,  selecting  from  the  papers  therein  a 
rubbed  engraving,  looked  at  it  intently. 

This  represented  another  romance  in  the 
life  of  the  prosperous  young  man,  something 
so  remote  and  intangible  as  to  be  kept  a 
dark  secret  almost,  as  it  were,  from  himself, 
for  .  Brograve  had  all  the  Englishman's 
horror  of  the  queer  and  fantastical. 

The  engraving  he  had  bought  several 
years  ago  in  the  Charing  Cross  Eoad.  It 
had  cost  sixpence,  and  represented  a  laugh- 
ing woman,  in  a  plumed  hat,  holding  a  globe 
between  delicate  fingers.  Underneath  was 
written  "  The  World  Went  Very  Well  Ihen" 
which  Brograve  had  always  assumed  to  he 
the  title  of  some  old  play  in  which  this 
woman  had  acted. 

He  made  no  efforts  to  find  out  the  origin 
of  this  print,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
torn  from  a  small  book,  for  the  truth  was 
that  he  was  far  too  shy  and  self-conscious 
to  do  so,  for  he  had  in  the  most  unaccount- 
able and  really  foolish  fashion  become 
fascinated  by,  even  in  love  with,  the  pictured 
face,  which  was  of  a  piquant,  uncommon 
type  of  beauty  and  of  an  appealing  gaiety. 

Of  course  this  feeling  was  very  different 
from  the  reasonable  affection  he  felt  for 
pretty  Mary  Garnett— it  belonged  altogether 
to  that  region  of  fancy,  fantasy  and  imagina- 
tion which  the  practical  young  lawyer  was 
so  shy  of  entering- — and  now,  as  he  gazed 
at  the  sparkling  loveliness  of  the  engraving, 
he  smiled  rather  ruefully  and  told  himself 
that  now,  on  the  eve  of  his  engagement, 
was  time  to  give  up  this  foolishness.  So 
he  thrust  back  the  pocket  -  book,  and 
decided  to  destroy  the  picture  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

Glancing  at  his  watch,  he  saw  that  the 
train  was  about  due  to  start,  and  he  was 
congratulating  himself  on  having  the 
roomy  first-class  carriage  to  himself,  when 
the  door  was  flung  hastily  open,  and  a  lady 
was  handed  in  by  the  guard  and  a  porter. 

There  was  a  moment  of  confusion,  of 
stowing  away  of  packages  on  the  top  iack, 
of  breathless  tipping  and  thanks,  and  the 
lady  sank  down  in  the  far  corner  from 
Brograve,  and  the  train  started.  " 

Natural  curiosity  succeeded  to  natural 
vexation  at  the  intrusion  in  Brograve's 
mind,  and  he  glanced  with  professional 
keenness  at  his  companion. 

The  first  dance  showed  him  that  she  was 
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tall,  wearing  a  very  rich  fur  coat,  a  black 
hat  with  a  feather  and  a  veil.  At  his 
second  glance  she  had  thrown  back  the  veil 
and  revealed  a  face  the  exact  counterpart 
to  that  in  the  engraving  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

Brograve  was  so  startled  that  he  could 
not  for  the  moment  command  himself. 
There  was  a  look  of  inquiry  on  the  stranger's 
face,  and  Brograve,  rallying  desperately, 
handed  her  a  bundle  of  magazines  with 
some  mumbled  courtesies. 

"  Thank  you/'  said  the  lady,  with  some 
amusement  at  his  confusion,  "  but  I  am 
only  going  to  Raynham." 

"  Why,  so  am  I  !  "  exclaimed  Brograve, 
with  such  eagerness  that  the  stranger 
smiled  with  a  gaiety  that  completed  her 
resemblance  to  the  engraving.  "  I'm  going 
home  for  the  holidays,"  added  the  dazzled 
man  inanely,  with  an  awkwardness  different 
indeed  from  his  usual  pleasant  assurance. 

"  Then  I  dare  say  we  are  neighbours," 
replied  the  lady  graciously,  "  for  my  home 
is  also  at  Raynham,  though  I  have  not 
lived  there  very  long." 

"  My  people  are  at  Raynham  Place," 
said  the  delighted  Brograve.  "  I  am  sure 
that  you  must  have  met  them." 

"  Mrs.  Brograve  ?  Oh,  yes.  This  is  quite 
an  introduction,  isn't  it  ?  I  am  Rosabel 
Aubrey,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  your 
mother  or  your  sister  has  mentioned  me, 
for  I  am  sure,"  continued  the  vivacious 
girl,  "  that  you  are  that  much-admired  son 
who  is  so  successful  that  he  has  no  time  to 
come  home  !  " 

''  I  was  at  home  six  months  ago,"  replied 
Brograve,  "  and  heard  of  you.  but  you 
were  away." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  often  away,"  said  Miss 
Aubrey,  "  but,  like  you,  I  find  it  delightful 
to  come  home  for  Christmas.  I  believe 
your  mother  is  giving  some  charming  parties, 
and  I  am- invited  to  all  of  them." 

In  this  way  a  delightful  acquaintance  was 
begun,  and  before  the>"  train  had  steamed 
Jnto  Raynham  Station  Brograve  felt  as 
]f  he  had  known  this  fascinating  creature 
for  years. 

Indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
regard  as  a  stranger  one  so  like  the  portrait 
he  had  so  long  cherished  in  secret  and  every 
trait  of  which  he  knew  by  heart. 

The  likeness  was  really  remarkable,  the 

fliore  so  as  it  was  an  unusual  type  of  face. 

|  he  firm  curves  of  the  contours,  the  extreme 

■delicacy  of  the  features,  the  straight  nose, 

*UU    lips    and    brilliant    complexion,    the 


quantities  of  very  dark  hair  crisply  waving, 
above  all,  the  large,  lustrous,  and  appealing 
eyes  composed  a  beauty  truly  more  often 
seen  in  pictures  than  in  real  life. 

While  he  was  enthralled  in  this  gay 
conversation,  Brograve  was  racking  his 
brain  for  all  he  had  heard  his  mother  say 
about  the  Aubreys.  He  had  taken  so  little 
notice  of  these  details  at  the  time  thatf  he 
now  could  recall  nothing  save  the  fact  that 
they  were  rich  people  who  had  recently 
bought  a  large  house  near  Raynham. 
"  Such  nice  people,"  kind  Mrs.  Brograve 
had  called  them,  and  her  son,  who  was 
used  to  her  generous  opinion  of  everyone, 
had  taken  no  further  notice. 

A  happy  accident  furthered  Brograve's 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Aubrey. 

When  they  alighted  at  Raynham  Station, 
there  was,  through  some  neglect  or  over- 
sight, no  one  to  meet  the  girl,  while  the 
comfortable  Brograve  car,  with  the  cheerful, 
competent  driver,  stood  waiting  in  the 
bleak,  sleety  darkness. 

Miss  Aubrey,  of  course,  gratefully  accepted 
the  offered  car,  and  Brograve,  with  a 
sensation  as  if  he  was  in  a  delicious  dream, 
found  himself  gliding  through  the  winter's 
night  with  this  entrancing  creature  who 
was  to  him  like  the  embodiment  of  a  visioji. 
Chil worth,  where  she  lived,  was  but  iqp 
soon  reached,  but  the  keen  regrets  that 
Brograve  felt  on  parting  with  his  companion 
were  soothed  by  the  fact  that  for  the  next 
few  weeks  he  would  have  every  opportunity 
of  meeting  her  under  the  most  auspicious 
of  circumstances. 

Thrilling  with  these  gratifying  thoughtis, 
Brograve,  after  exhaustive  farewells,  was 
returning  to  his  car,  when  he  saw  in  the 
corner  of  the  seat  a  small  dark -blue  case 
that  he  knew  belonged  to  Rosabel  Aubrey. 
Overcoming  his  first  instinct  to  return  to 
the  house,  he  ordered  the  chauffeur  to 
drive  home.  He  had  instantly  decided  that 
the  case  would  be  the  most  charming  excuse 
for  an  early  call  on  Miss  Aubrey.  Even 
to-night,  after  dinner,  it  might  be  allowable 
to  go  round  with  it,  or,  if  not,  then  early  in 
the  morning  ;  in  any  case,  he  would  speak 
to  her  on  the  telephone  to-night  and  hear 
her  voice  at  least. 

So  absorbed  was  Brograve  in  these 
fascinating  reveries  that  his  greetings  to 
his  Jolly  family  were  quite  distracted,  and 
it  was  with  a  real  shock  that  he  saw  Mary 
Garnett  among  the  bright  party  gathered 
in  the  hall,  radiant  from  the  log  fire. 

He  had  really  forgotten  her  until  this 
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moment,  and  to  see  her  here  now  gave  him 
a  detestable  sensation.  He  was  greatly 
relieved  when  his  mother  drew  him  aside 
in  the  dining-room  and  began  to  say,  in  her 
voluble,  good-humoured  fashion — 

"  My  dear,  I  must  tell  you  at  once  that 
there  has  been  some  dreadful  news  about 
the  Garnetts !  I  dare  say  you  noticed  how 
pale  poor  Mary  looked." 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  said  Brograve  truthfully. 

'*  Well,  it  is  all  very  unfortunate,  and  she 
just  came  over  to  say  that  they  couldn't 
come  over.  They  don't  feel  like  meeting 
people.  And  I  thought,  Austin,"  continued 
the  amiable  woman,  "  that  if  you  had  a 
little  present  for  Mary- — I  know  you 
generally  bring  her  something- — I  thought 
it  might  cheer  her  up  if  you  were  to  give  it 
to  her  now." 

'"  Good  Heavens,  mother,  whatever  has 
happened  ?  "  asked  Brograve,  feigning  the 
interest  that  alas  !  he  no  longer  felt  in  the 
Garnetts. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  now,  dear ;  it  is  really 
very  unpleasant,  so  do  be  as  nice  as  you 
can  to  poor  dear  Mary." 

Not  without  a  feeling  of  considerable 
guilt  did  Brograve  take  the  diamond  ring 
from  the  case  containing  the  seed  pearl 
necklace,  and  it  is  a  commentary  on  the 
lightning  change  in  his  feelings  that  the 
diamond  that  had  appeared  to  him  almost 
too  resplendent  for  Mary  now  looked 
utterly  paltry  in  view  of  the  hand  on  which 
he  now  hoped  to  press  such  a  gage. 

It  was  with  trepidation  that  he 
endeavoured  to  greet  Mary  in  the  old  terms 
of  easy  fellowship  and  to  present  her  with  the 
trifling  present  which  had  been  purchased 
with  such  different  thoughts. 

Mary,  too,  was  subdued  and  agitated, 
and  appeared  touched  with  the  gift;  but 
she  took  a  hurried  departure,  and  Brograve 
could  not  forbear  a  horrid,  selfish  relief  at 
her  absence  from  his  mother's  gatherings, 
even  though  he  knew  that  this  absence 
was  caused  by  misfortune. 

His  mind  was  running  entirely  on  the 
beautiful  Miss  Aubrey,  and  though  he 
longed  to  turn  the  conversation  on  her,  he 
was  far  too  self-conscious  to  be  able  to 
do  so. 

Amid  the  chatter  and  laughter  of  the 
evening,  in  which  Brggrave,  sustained  by 
inner  excitement,  fully  joined,  Miss  Aubrey's 
name  was,  however,  forcibly,  as  it  were, 
introduced  by  the  Garnett  maid  bringing 
round  a  sealed  packet  with  a  note  from 
Mary. 


On  opening  this,  Brograve  was  exceedingly 
mortified  to  find  that  he  had,  in  a  moment 
of  confusion,  sent  the  wrong  blue  case, 
which  error  Mary  had  speedily  discovered 
by  the  initials  on  the  cover. 

The  young  man  steadily  scribbled  a  note 
of  apology  and  despatched  it  with  the  seed 
pearls  that  he  was  now  beginning  to  heartily 
dislike,  for  they  were  as  the  silent  witnesses 
of  a  secret  infidelity.  Half  chagrined  and 
half  exultant,  he  was  now  forced  to  disclose 
his  meeting  with  Miss  Aubrey. 

"  Isn't  she  a  dear  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Brograve 
comfortably.  "  They  are  all  very  nice 
people,  and  I  am  sure,  Austin,  that  you  will 
like  them  very  much.  But  it  was  very 
careless  of  you,"  added  the  kind  woman, 
"  not  to  telephone  about  the  case.  She  is 
sure  to  be  worrying  about  it,  and  we  had 
better  send  it  round  at  once." 

"  I  thought  of  running  round  myself.  1 
should  like  the  walk,"  said  the  conscious 
Brograve. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  it  is  a  nice  sharp  night," 
replied  Mrs.  Brograve,  who  had  the 
delightful  habit  of  never  opposing  anyone. 
But  Sheila,  her  youngest  daughter,  cried  out 
in  a  teasing  way  — 

"  Oh,  Austin,  you  haven't  fallen  in  love 
with  Rosabel,  have  you  ?  She  has  all  the 
men  in  Raynham  behind  her  already  !  " 

Brograve  was  surprised  to  find  how 
irritated  he  was  by  this  harmless  bit  of 
chaff.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  certain 
pleasure  in  finding  Sheila  considered  him 
free  to  "  fall  in  love  "  with  anyone  ;  he  had 
rather  believed  that  the  whole  family  had 
considered  him  bound  to  Mary  Garnett. 

"  Well,  I'll  take  the  case  round,"  he  said 
casually.    "  It  is  early  yet." 

He  was  about  to  start  when  Mrs.  Brograve 
came  fussing  out  and  joined  him  by  the 
door. 

"  I  thought  I  had  better  tell  you  about 
"Mary,"  she  whispered  uneasily.  "  Mr. 
Garnett  has  failed— the  business,  you  know," 
she  explained  with  feminine  vagueness, 
"  and  of  course  I  don't  understand  these 
things,  but  I  believe  it  is  something  disgrace- 
ful. And  that  isn't  the  worst,"  continued 
the  perturbed  woman.  "  It  seems  there  is 
something  shady  about  all.  of  them,  and  the) 
lived  a  queer  kind  of  life  before  they  came 
here.  After  all,"  she  finished  helplessly, 
"  what  do  we  know  about  them  ?  " 

Brograve  considered  rapidly.     No,  they 
didn't   know    much    about   the    Garnetts, 
only  that  they  seemed   quiet,   inoffensive, 
people,  with  a  large  family,  who  had  lived 
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in  Raynham  ten  years  or  so  with  nothing 
against  them,  Mr.  Garnett,  as  junior  partner 
in  a  small  business,  going  up  to  Town  every 
day  in  the  orthodox  fashion .  And  Brograve 
knew,  from  his  training  and  professional 
experience,  that  these  were  just  the  people 
who  were  very  often  mixed  up  in  "  shady  " 
or  "  queer  "  affairs. 

"It  is  very  dreadful,  of  course,  mother," 
he  said,  "  but  you  must  not  let  yourself 
be  worried,  for  I  dare  say  there  is  nothing 
in  it." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  there  isn't,"  replied 
Mrs.  Brograve  dubiously.  "  And  I'm  glad 
that  you  take  it  so  well,  Austin.  I  was 
afraid  that  you  would  have  been  upset." 
He  knew  that  she  referred  to  his  attentions 
to  Mary,  and  he  thought  with  a  pang,  half 
remorse,  half  relief,  of  the  diamond  ring 
upstairs.  The  sleet  had  ceased  and  the 
stars  glittered  crystal  clear  in  the  dark  sky 
as  Brograve  walked  briskly  along  towards 
Chilworth,  thinking  very  little  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Garnetts,  that  would,  only 
a  few  hours  before,  have  been  such  a  vast 
misfortune  to  him,  and  very  much  of  Eosabel 
Aubrey,  whose  existence  had  only  been 
known  to  him  for  just  those  same  few 
hours. 

Miss  Aubrey  received  him  at  once. 

In  the  beautiful  room  panelled  in  sea- 
green  watered  satin,-  adorned  with  exotic 
flowers  and  lit  by  the  softest  of  lights  in 
opal  shades,  Eosabel  Aubrey,  in  a  flimsy 
black  gown,  low  cut  and  glittering  in  the 
folds  with  diamante,  looked  even  more 
entrancing  than  the  siren  of  the  railway 
carriage. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  bring  my  case!  " 
she  said,  taking  it.  "I  was  sure  that  I  had 
left,  it  with  you.  It  is  the  one  thing  I  ought 
to  look  after,  for  my  pearls  are  in  it.  I 
ought  to  have  telephoned  to  you  about  it, 
but  I  have  been  rather  distracted." 

And  so  have  I,"  said  Brograve,  meaning 
{  thinking  of  you,"  which,  indeed,  was  true, 

for  I,  of  course,  should  have  telephoned." 

u  Oh,  it  is  about  the  same  thing, 
perhaps  ?  "  cried  the  beautiful  young  woman 
eagerly.  "  You,  too,  have  heard  this  ugly 
gossip  ?  " 

'  About  the  Garnetts  ?  "  asked  Brograve, 
reluctant  to  introduce  that  name,  yet  glad 
°1  any  excuse  to  prolong  his  visit.  "Do 
you  know  them,  Miss  Aubrey  ?  " 
.'  I  feel  that  they  are  my  greatest  friends, 
though  I  have  known  them  such  a  short 
time,"  replied  Rosabel  Aubrey  with  great 
ammation.    "  You  see,  mother  and  I  came 


here  very  sad  indeed  after  father's  death, 
and  it  meant  so  much  to  find  friends  like 
these." 

"  Oh,  yes,  delightful  people,"  admitted. 
Brograve 

"  Mother  is  out,  with  poor  Mrs.  Garnett," 
said  the  girl.  "  But  perhaps  you'll  sit  down 
and  have  a  cigarette  and  coffee.  Have  you 
had  coffee  ?  " 

"  No.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  in  such  a 
hurry  to  bring  the  case  round,"  murmured 
Brograve,  dazzled  and  delighted.  Surely, 
even  in  these  unconventional  days,  he  could 
flatter  himself  that  she  was  snowing  him 
exceptional  favour  ? 

He  sank  into  one  of  the  soft,  billowy 
chairs,  enjoying  the  luxurious  room,  the 
warmth,  the  light,  the  scent  of  the  tuberoses 
in  the  puce-coloured  bowl,  the  intoxicating 
company  of  the  lovely  creature  who  really 
was  his  secret  vision  come  to  life. 

He  remembered  the  title  of  the  picture  he 
had  at  this  moment  in  his  breast-pocket. 
It  applied  now.  Oh,  yes,  "  the  world  went 
very  wTell  then  !  " 

Miss  Aubrey  rang  the  bell  and  ordered 
coffee  and  cigarettes  and  liqueurs.  When 
the  footman  had  brought  these  aids  to 
conversation,  she  supplied  Brograve  with  a 
dainty  solicitude  that  further  turned  his 
head,  already  giddy  with  delight.  Then 
she  said— 

"  As  soon  as  mother  told  me,  I  wanted  to 
rush  over  to  the  Garnetts,  but  she  thought 
I  had  better  wait  till  the  morning.  But 
you,"  she  added,  "  I  suppose  you  went  on 
your  wray  here,  or  are  going  on  your  way 
back  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Brograve,  "  I  don't  think 
it  necessary.    I  saw  Mary  for  a  moment™ — " 

"  But  only  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Brograve  !  " 
exclaimed  Miss  Aubrey.  "  Aren't  you  a 
great  friend  of  theirs— of  Mary's  ?  " 

Brograve,  with  that  wretched  diamond 
ring  leaping  to  his  mind,  could  hardly 
deny  this. 

"  We  all  know  them  pretty  well,"  he 
admitted  with  an  ill  grace  that  all  his  effort 
—and  he  did  make  a  considerable  effort — 
could  not  conceal. 

"  I  understood,"  said  Miss  Aubrey, 
"  from  what  I  have  heard- — from  everybody 
—that  it  was  rather  more  than  pretty  well. 
You  see,"  she  finished  with  a  lovely  smile, 
"  I  am  Mary's  great  chum  ;  she  tells  me 
everything  !  " 

Brograve  felt  a  glacial  shiver  down  his 
spine.  Was  it  possible  that  Mary  had  hinted 
that  he  was  her  suitor,  at  any  minute  to  be 
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declared  ?     He  gulped   his   liqueur,   really 
speechless. 

"  You  see,  they 
are  in  great  trouble, ' ' 
added  the  generous 
girl  softly,  "and 
they  will  need  all 
their  friends." 

Bitter  disappoint- 
ment dashed  the 
young  man's  too 
rosy  dreams. 

So  this  was  why 
she  had  flattered 
and  enticed  him 
with  her  sweet 
allurements — merely 
that  she  might  plead 
the  cause  of  Mary 
Garnett ! 

"  Of  course,"  he 
said  stiffly,  "  I  shall 
show  them  my 
sympathy.  But,  of 
course,  one  has  got 
to  know  the  facts  of 
the  case.  I  rather 
understood  that  it 
was  very  ugly." 

"  Oh,  there  has 
been  the  most 
shocking  gossip  ! 
You  know  what 
these  little  places 


like  yourself,  Mr.  Brograve,  would  never  be 
influenced  by  that." 

"  Oh,  no,  oh,  no,"  answered  Brograve, 
with  the  best  smile  he  could  muster. 
"  Naturally— naturally." 

"  I'm  so  sure,"  said  Miss  Aubrey  deliber- 
ately, "  that  Mary  is  relying  on  you." 

Brograve  rose.     "  I  really  must  be  going." 

How  flat  it  had  all  fallen  !  How  soon  the 
Dead  Sea  fruit  had  split  to  discover  the 


ashes  at  the  core  ! 
Miss  Aubrey,  who 


seemed  embarrassed, 
was  fidgeting  with  her 
case. 

"Why,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  never 
locked  it !  " 

She  had  it  open  in 
her  hand  and  was 
staring  down  at  an 
empty  tray.  "  The 
pearls  are  gone  !  "  she 
added. 

The  moment  that 
followed  Brograve 


'  All  sorts  of  protestations  rushed  to  his  lips 
they  ended  in  mere  stammerings." 


but 


are,    and  the  less    they  know  about  any- 
one, the  more  they  make  up.    But  anyone 


always  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
unpleasant  of  his  life.  All  sorts  of  protesta- 
tions rushed  to  his  lips  as  to  the  safe  custody 
of  the  case  and  the  care  he  had  taken  with 
it,  but  they  ended  in  mere  stammerings, 
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for  he  remembered  that  the  case  had  left 
the  house  and  been  to  that  of  the  Garnetts. 

"  I  think  I  did  lock  it,"  said  Miss  Aubrey, 
"  and  it  has  been  broken  open.  See,  the 
lock  is  smashed." 

"  1  am  utterly  confounded,"  murmured 
Brograve.  "  I  don't  know  what  to  think  or 
say.  Of  course  the  police  must  be  told  at 
once,"  he  added,  with  a  wretched  feeling 
that  perhaps  the  necklace  might  be  worth 
a  hundred  or  two. 

But  Miss  Aubrey  had  marvellously 
recovered  her  poise.  With  complete  good 
breeding  she  held  out  her  hand. 

' '  Oh,    no,   please   don't   trouble  —  it   is 


'  She  bad  it  open  in  her  hand  ami  was  staring  down  at  an  empty  tray.     '  The  pearls 
are  "Oiie !  '  she  added." 


nothing  at  all.     It  must  have  happened 
before  I  got  into  the  train." 

But  Brograve  knew  that  it  hadn't. 
"lam  very,  very  careless,"  added  Miss 
Aubrey.    "  I  deserve  to  lose  things." 

"  I  don't  think  that  you  are  careless  at 
all,"  returned  Brograve  earnestly.  "It  is 
all  my  fault,  and  I  am  determined  to  get 
the  pearls  back." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  find  them  somewhere 
else,"  said  Miss  Aubrey.  "  It  may  be  that 
I  was  mistaken,  and  that  they  were  not  in 
the  case  at  all.    I  must  find  out." 

A  gloom  had  fallen  over  the  interview ; 
it  was  quite  clear,  despite  the  girl's  efforts 
at  indifference,  that  she  was  very 
much  affected  by  the  loss  of  the 
pearls. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Brograve 
wretchedly,  "  that  the  necklace  was 
not  very  valuable,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  was." 

"  It  was  worth,"  replied  Miss 
Aubrey  quietly,  "  about  five 
thousand  pounds." 

Brograve  could  scarcely  conceal 

his    dismay.      He   thought   of    the 

little  seed  pearl  necklace  for  which 

he  had  given  fifteen ;  it  had 

seemed  to  him  quite  a  large 

sum. 

Five  thousand  pounds  ! 

And  he  remem- 
bered,  with  an 
indescribable  pang, 
what  his  mother 
had  told  him  of  the 
Garnetts. 

What  a  detestable 
coincidence  it  was 
that  there  should 
have  been  this  stupid 
incident  of  the 
pearls,  and  how 
most  unfortunate 
that  Mary  Oarnett 
should  be  in  trouble, 
so  that  Mim  Aubrey 
should  feel  obliged 
to  champion  her,  and 
he — Brograve — must 
either  stand  by  her, 
giving  rise  to  false 
construction,  or  in- 
cur the  imputation 
of  cowardice  and 
disloyalty  by  leaving 
her  alone  ! 

As  to  the   matter 
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of  the  pearls,  Brograve  admitted  himself 
completely  at  a  loss.  Some  instinct  had 
prevented  him  from  telling  Miss  Aubrey 
that  the  case  had  been  out  of  his  possession 
and  in  that  of  Mary  Garnett.  And  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  while  he  tried  in 
vain  to  sleep  that  Christmas  night,  that 
Mary  Garnett,  desperate  and  already 
perhaps  disgraced,  might  have  found  such 
valuable  jewels  a  severe  temptation.  She 
might  easily,  in  a  sort  of  womanish  cunning, 
have  considered  that  neither  Brograve  nor 
Miss  Aubrey  was  likely  to  press  the  loss  of 
the  pearls  if  they  suspected  her,  and  five 
thousand  pounds  was  a  large  sum. 

Of  course,  when  the  Christmas  bells 
finally  roused  him  from  an  unsatisfactory 
doze,  such  reflections  as  these  became  a 
nightmare  of  the  dark;  to  be  dismissed  as 
fantasy.  But  there  was  a  great  deal  that 
could  not  be  dismissed,  and  many  problems 
that  were  not  fantasy  before  Austin 
Brograve. 

The  sight  of  Rosabel  Aubrey  in  church, 
radiant  from  the  frosty  air  of  the  sunny 
Christmas  morning,  further  troubled  his 
repose  ;  and  he  resolved  to  go  and  see  her 
on  the  first  opportunity,  under  the  excuse  of 
the  necklace,  about  which  he  had  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  or  make 
any  decision.  As  the  Aubreys  were  coming 
to  tea,  to  seek  them  out  before  seemed  , 
rather  forced.  Kind  Mrs.  Brograve  dis- 
appeared for  the  greater  part  of  the  morning, 
and  when  she  returned  admitted  that  she 
had  been  visiting  the  "  poor  Garnetts." 

"  Only  think,  Austin,"  said  the  good- 
natured  woman,  "Mary  is  going  to  sell 
her  jewels.  She  has  quite  a  good  pearl 
necklace,  given  her  by  a  godmother,  worth 
quite  a  lot  of  money." 

"  I've  never  seen  it,"  replied  Brograve 
rather  faintly. 

"  No,  no  one  has  ever  seen  it.  They 
thought  that  it  was  too  valuable  to  wear. 
And  now  the  poor  girl  has  to  sell  it !  But 
Mrs.  Garnett  says  the  money  will  be  a 
blessing.    They  haven't  a  penny." 

Brograve  felt  as  if  the  visionary  horrors 
of  the  night  before  had  become  concrete 
facts.  Scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  agitation, 
he  took  the  first  excuse  to  leave  the  house 
and  escape  into  the  woods  that  surrounded 
Raynham. 

He  went  in  the  direction  of  Chilworth,  for 
it  gave  him  a  certain  pleasure  to  feel  that 
he  was  approaching  Rosabel  Aubrey ; 
but  he  did  not  intend  to  see  her,  conscious 
that  he  had  very  little  excuse  for  doing  so, 


and  almost  ashamed  to  meet  her  face  to 
face. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning ;  the  sky 
showed  the  colour  of  an  early  violet  behind 
the  tracery  of  the  myriad  branches  of  the 
beeches  and  oaks,  under  which  the 
untouched  snow  glistened. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  a  life  that  had 
been,  perhaps,  rather  too  easy  and  comfort- 
able and  prosperous  that  Brograve  had 
ever  been  shaken  by  strong  emotion. 

A  deep,  overwhelming  and  sudden  love 
had  come  to  him  at  the  same  time  as  this 
distressing  trouble  concerning  a  woman  he 
admired  and  until  yesterday  had  been 
prepared  to  make  his  wife. 

An  air  of  grotesqueness  clung  to  his 
suspicions  about  Mary,  yet  still  he  did  not 
care  to  think  of  putting  insurance  company 
or  police  or  detectives  on  the  scent.  He 
knew  only  too  well,  from  professional 
experience,  what  foolish  things  girls  would 
do  when  pressed  or  excited. 

It  was  all  very  difficult  for  Brograve,  in 
whom  the  instincts  of  the  trained  lawyer 
struggled  with  the  instincts  of  the  primitive 
human  being.  He  walked  rapidly  over  the 
hard  ground,  the  crisp  snow  flying  under 
his  feet. 

And  suddenly  found  himself  almost  face 
to  face  with  Rosabel  Aubrey.  She  was 
coming  down  a  side  alley  in  the  woods, 
flecked  with  the  winter  sunshine,  in  silvery 
furs,  wearing  a  wide  hat  with  gauzy  plumes. 
And  then  Brograve  forgot  about  the 
necklace  that  was  worth  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  would  have  forgotten  it  if  it 
had  been  worth  five  millions,  and  forgot 
about  the  misfortunes  of  Mary  Garnett,  and 
would  have  forgotten  them  had  they  been 
ten  times  more  desperate. 

Nor  did  Miss  Aubrey  make  any  allusion 
to  either  of  these  detestable  matters.  She 
was  gracious  and  sweet  as  the  pale,  fragrant 
sunshine,  and  greeted  Biograve  as  if  he  was 
an  old  friend. 

And  Brograve,  as  he  held  the  warm  hand 
slipped  from  the  big  muff  for  a  delicious 
second,  realised  the  old  truth  that  time 
counts  for  nothing  in  human  relationships. 
Had  he  known  this  woman  all  her  life,  he 
could  not  have  loved  her  more  deeply, 
more  eternally. 

Naturally  they  fell  into  step  beneath 
the  high  arches  of  the  bare  trees,  the  vault 
of  faint  blue  upper  air  over  the  frozen 
ground,  where  the  drifts  of  glittering  snow 
sparkled. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Brograve,  "  that 
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I  have  had  a  picture  of  you  for  years,  and 
always  carry  it  about  with  me  ?  " 

Miss  Aubrey  looked  at  him  intently,,  but 
without  surprise. 

"  I  bought  it,"  continued  Brograve,  as 
they  swung  out  through  the  woods,  "  in 
the  Charing  Cross  Boad,  and  I  have  it  in 
my  pocket  now." 

"  Do  you  think  so  much  of  it  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Aubrey. 

"  I  think  everything  of  it.  When  you 
stepped  into  the  train  last  night,  I  felt  as 
if  a  miracle  had  happened,"  replied  the 
rapt  young  man. 

"  Some  things  are  like  miracles,"  said 
Miss  Aubrey  drowsily. 

Brograve  took  out  the  cherished  print  and 
showed  it  to  her ;  the  winter  sunshine 
flicked  over  the  discoloured-  sheet  as  he 
held  it  between  them. 

"  It  is  not  beautiful  enough,"  he  remarked, 
in  a  tone  so  sincere  as  to  be  void  of  all 
possible  offence,  "  but  it  is  very  like  you, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"It  is  my  great  -  grandmother,"  said 
Miss  Aubrey  quietly.  "  I  can  show  you 
the  original  picture  at  home.  She  wrote 
little  stories,  and  one  was  called  '  The 
World  Went  Very  Well  Then,'  and  this 
portrait  was  painted  and  engraved  for  the 
frontispiece.  How  strange  that  you  should 
have  found  it,  Mr.  Brograve  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  it  strange  ?  "  replied  the 
young  man  earnestly.  "  It  seems  to  me  one 
of  those  things  that  are  bound  to  happen." 

They  were  silent  for  a  second,  each  being 
drawn  to  the  other  in  a  vortex  of  emotion 
from  which  presently  there  would  be  no 
escape,  each  a  little  dazzled  as  well  as 
bewildered  and  infinitely  joyful. 

How  lovely  was  the  winter's  morning, 
how  exquisite  the  translucent  sky,  how 
rapturous  the  robin's  song,  how  touched  by 
the  rainbow  hues  of  glorious  fancy  every 
dry  twig  and  withered  leaf ,  across  their 
path  ! 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Brograve,  "  that  I  have 
been  able  to  wait  so  long." 

Indeed,  it  did  seem  marvellous  to  him 
that  his  soul  had  been  so  long  able  to  endure 
the  flat  monotony  of  an  arid  plain,  choked 
by  the  daily  dust  of  common  things,  when 
there  were  such  crystal  heights  as  these, 
watered  by  such  pure  freshets,  illuminated 
by  such  celestial  rays. 

Bosabel  Aubrey  had  slackened  her  pace  ; 
they  walked  slowly,  slowly  over  the  glitter- 
lrig  snow,  untouched  save  by  the  print 
°f  their  feet,  and  under  the  leafless  trees 


that  yet  seemed  to  throb  with  the  first 
pulse  of  spring.  The  girl  looked  up  ;  her 
face  was  colourless  under  the  floating 
plumes,  the  waving  dark  hair,  her  large  soft 
eyes  wistful  and  appealing.  It  seemed  to 
Brograve  as  if  her  spirit  held  out  hands  to 
his  and  would  presently  fall  into  his  eternal 
embrace. 

But  what  she  said  was,  and  her  voice 
sounded  very  far  away — 

"I  am  quite  sure,  Mr.  Brograve,  that 
Mary  Garnett  is  relying  on  you." 

Brograve  paled  too,  now ;  his  soul, 
hurled  down  from  these  magic  heights, 
cringed  for  pity  at  her  feet. 

"  Nothing,"  continued  the  merciless  girl 
steadily,  "  would  please  me  more  than  to 
see  poor  Mary  comforted  now." 

Brograve  could  muster  no  reply  ;  their 
lingering  footsteps  quickened— out  of 
paradise  into  everyday.  A  little  cloud 
passed  over  the  pale  sun,  and  the  white 
wood  was  shadowed. 

Miss  Aubrey  stopped  suddenly,  and  so 
brought  the  young  man  to  a  halt  by  her  side. 

"  Will  you  tell  your  mother  that  I  don't 
think  that  I  can  come  this  afternoon  ? 
I  feel  I  would  rather  go  to  Mary.  I  hope 
that  1  shall  find  you  there,  or  that  you 
have  been." 

Something  big  and  strong  seemed  to  lift 
Brograve  out  of  his  mist  of  anguish  and 
dismay,  and  he  knew  that  this  something 
came  from  Miss  Aubrey. 

It  was  as  if  something  held  him  up. 

For  a  second  they  stood  looking  at  each 
other  ;  it  was  absolutely  clear  to  Brograve 
that  she  was  saying  to  him — 

"  You  love  me,  and  I  am  glad,  for  I  love 
you.  But  you  are  morally  pledged  to 
another  woman  who  is  in  trouble,  and  I 
challenge  you  to  behave  honourably." 

And  in  that  moment  much  that  was  petty, 
complacent,  selfish,  lazy  in  Brograve,  the 
results  of  an  untroubled  life,  were  cast 
away  ;  in  the  moment  that  he  had  found 
how  divine  existence  could  be  he  had  found 
how  full  of  anguish  it  was. 

And  he  rose  to  the  level  of  the  experience. 
"  I  shall  certainly  go  and  see  the  Garnetts 
this  afternoon,"  he  said. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Miss  Aubrey. 

She  did  not  offer  him  her  hand,  and  turned 
away  quickly ;  nor  did  she  look  back, 
though  Brograve  watched  her  out  of  sight. 

"  So  I  have  found  and  lost  my  darling 
in  a  flash  !  "  thought  the  anguished  young 
man. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  nearly  home  that 
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he  remembered  with  another  throb  of  pain 
the  pearl  necklace. 

He  smiled  bitterly  to  think  how  utterly 
he  had  forgotten  it ;  but  he  felt  that,  even 
if  he  had  recalled  it  and  asked  about  it, 
little?  good  would  have  been  done,  for  he 
was  |ure  that  it  had  not  been  found. 

It 'was  now  clearly  his  duty  to  extricate 
Mary  from  any  desperate  folly  she  might 
have  bepn  tempted  into. 

Brograve,  with  that  flash  of  insight — 
almost  terrible  insight — that  had  come  to 
him  when  Rosabel  Aubrey  had  told  him  to 
go  to  Mary,  now  saw,  with  desperate 
clearness,  how  his  unspoken  pledge  to 
Mary  was  rendered  strong  as  triple  steel 
by  the  shadow  of  trouble  and  disgrace 
that  lay  over  her. 


In  his  cheerful  bedroom  Brograve  tore 
to  tatters  and  then  burnt  in  the*  wood  fire 
his  cherished  print. 

"  The  world  went  very  well  then  !  "  he 
muttered,  as  the  orange  flames  devoured 
the  lovely  smiling  face.  "Ah,  did  it, 
did  it:;?  " 

Early  afternoon  found  him  dutifully  at 
the  GaTnetts'  house. 

A  smiling  Mary  greeted  him. 

"  It  is  very  dear  of  you  to  come,  but  then 
I  knew  you  would,"  she  said  confidently. 
"  Do  you  know,"  she  added,  as  she  dragged 
the  big  easy-chair  to  the  fire,  "  that  a  lot 
of  people  have  really  kept  away  because  of 
the  trouble  we  have  been  in  ?  " 

"  It's  been  horrible  for  you,"  replied 
Brograve,  with  a  guilty  pang. 

"  Dear  old  Austin  !  But  you  have  come 
to  hear  good  news.  Christmas  Day,  and 
real  Christmas  news  !  " 

"  Good  news,  Mary  ?  " 

"  My  cousin  Murray,"  cried  the  delighted 
girl,  "  came  down  this  morning- — he  has 
been  so  good  to  us  through  it  all — and  he 
has  found  the  money  that  is  needed  for 
the  business.  You  never  met  Murray, 
did  you  ?  But  we  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  him  since  he  came  back  from 
Australia." 

"  So — you  are  all  right  ?  "  asked  Brograve 
rather  blankly. 

"  Yes,  it  is  really  settled.  Murray  is 
very  rich.  Anyhow  "—a  glorious  colour 
flooded  her  eager  face — "  thank  you  for 
the  necklace,  Austin,"  she  continued 
breathlessly.    "  But  perhaps  I  ought  not  to 


keep   it.      You   see,    I'm    going   to    marry 
Murray  !  " 

?!«  *  *  *  # 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  Brograve,  quite 
uproariously  joyful,  was  having  tea  with 
the  Garnetts  and  the  exemplary  Murray, 
prefatory  to  sweeping  them  all  off  to  the 
Brograve  festivities,  he  asked — 

"  By  the  way,  did  you  hear  any  more  of 
Miss  Aubrey's  necklace  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  She  telephoned  to  us  last 
night,  because  I'd  told  Mrs.  Aubrey  the 
case  had  come  here.  Of  course,  it  had  been 
empty  all  along  !  Rosabel  is  so  careless  ! 
Her  maid  brought  the  real  jewel  case  with 
the  other  things,  and  this  was  some  box 
waiting  to  be  mended  that  she  picked  up. 
She  always  will  travel  with  a  lot  of  odds 
and  ends." 

"  And  there  she  comes,"  said  Mrs. 
Garnett,  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"I'll  go  and  meet  her,"  remarked 
Brograve,  regardless  of  convention.  "  Her 
hands  are  so  full  of  flowers  she  can't  open 
the  gate." 

Full  of  flowers— azaleas,  sheaves  of  hot- 
house lilies,  and  roses  and  exotic  blooms- 
were  the  fair  girl's  arms  as  she  paused  for 
Brograve  to  unlatch  the  gate. 

"  Didn't  you  know  that  Mary  was  going 
to  marry  Murray  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Of  course." 

"  Well,  why,  then,  did  you  send  me  along 
here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  hush !  "  smiled  Miss  Aubrey. 
"  You  thought  you  were  expected,  didn't 
you  ?  How  I  should  have  hated  you  if 
you  had  stayed  away  !  " 

Lingeri ngly  he  opened  the  gate,  leaning 
towards  the  flowers  that  were  not  so  lovely 
or  so  radiant  as  she  was  herself. 

"You  gave  me  a  fright  about  the  pearls, 
too,"  he  said. 

"  Did  I  ?  Oh,  yes.  I  am  careless  about 
some  things  !  " 

As  they  walked  up  the  path  Brograve 
began  to  sing — 

"  The  world  went  very  well  then  !  " 

"  Does  it,  do  you  think  ?  "  she  smiled 
above  her  pale  blossoms. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I'm  sure  it  does— 
now  !  "  he  answered  boldly.  "  Yes,  I'm 
sure  the  world  goes  very  well  now  !  " 

On  the  doorstep  Miss  Aubrey  paused. 
"  I'm  careless  with  things,"  she  said, 
sparkling,  "  but,  Mr.  Brograve,  I  don't 
mislay— hearts  1  " 


SOMETHING  BIG 


By    RALPH    STOCK 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  STEVEN  SPURRIER 


IT  was  necessary  for  Alfred  Cramp  to  do 
something  big. 
He  had  been  engaged  most  of  his  life 
on  small  affairs — affairs  offering  a  minimum 
of  risk,  or  none  at  all — and  the  time  had 
arrived  for  him  to  tackle  something  really 
worth  while,  get  out  with  the  spoils,  and 
stay  out. 

For  one  thing,  he  was  forty-five,  which  is 
"  getting  on  "  in  the  vicinity  of  Torres 
Straits.  For  another,  he  was  far  from  being 
popular  with  a  hard-bitten  community  that 
worked  for  a  living  itself,  and  expected 
others  to  do  the  same  or  give  an  account  of 
themselves.  And,  lastly,  he  was  persuaded 
inliis  own  mind  that  the  barmaid  at  Blaney's 
had  shown  him  a  distinct  preference  during 
his  last  trip  to  Sydney.  True,  she  was  on 
the  plump  side,  but  a  comforting  soul 
withal,  and  that  was  the  corrective  for  an 
overdose  of  the  tropics.  They  would  go  to 
Capetown,  and  after  that — — 

It  was  at  this  juncture  in  his  musings 
that  the  door  of  Thursday  Island's  favourite 
bar-  a  semicircular  affair  with  little 
windows  that  can  be  shut  against  the 
importunate— swung  open,  admitting  two 
men  unknown  to  Cramp. 

This  in  itself  was  enough  to  arrest  his 
attention.  No  one  had  the  right  to  be 
unknown  to  Cramp.  Furthermore,  they 
were  talking  about  something  he  had  never 
heard  of  in  his  life  before.  Such  matters 
called  for  investigation. 

"I'm  tellin'  you  it  was  '  Hellen's,'  " 
thundered  the  brawnier  of  the  two  strangers 
when  their  immediate  wants  had  been 
supplied. 

"  '  Mellen's,'  "  corrected  the  other  with 
aggravatingly  quiet  insistence.  "  That's 
what  it  was—4  Mellen's.'  " 

"  You're  getting  deaf/'  the  gentleman  of 
brawn  pointed  out  with  some  asperity. 
('  Too  much  quinine,  likely.  He  said 
%  Hellen's  '  to  meT 

"  And  '  Mellen's  '  to  me.  That's  his  name, 
isn't  it  ?  And  the  reef's  his.  What  more  do 
you  want  ?  " 


The  large  man  regarded  his  companion 
as  though  uncertain  whether  to  hit  him  or 
to  laugh.   He  laughed. 

"  Whoever  heard  of  a  man  calling  any- 
thing after  himself  if  he's  got  a  girl  ? 
'  Hellen's '  it  was.  But  what's  the  odds  ? 
He's  welcome  to  his  perishin'  reef  by  any 
name  he  likes  to  call  it.  There's  nothing  in 
trocas  fishing  these  days,  anyway  ;  and  talk 
about  marooned  !  .  .  .  Have  another." 

But  Cramp  saw  to  it  that  the  next  was 
his,  and  in  rather  less  than  half  an  hour  he 
had  garnered  the  following  :  the  two 
strangers  had  just  come  over  from  Kabaul 
on  their  own  cutter  to  see  if  sandalwooding 
paid  the  small  man  any  better  than  copra. 
On  the  way,  and  where  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  breaks  into  a  myriad  fragments,  they 
came  upon  one  harbouring  a  white  man,  or 
a  man  who  had  once  been  white.  He  was 
more  the  colour  of  a  Kanaka  now,  and 
thinner  than  you'd  have  thought  possible 
without  snapping  in  half  when  he  sat  down. 
He  lived  alone  in  a  humpy  of  coral  boulders, 
eighteen  inches  above  sea-level,  on  fish,  and 
fish,  wTith  fish  to  follow,  and  he'd  been  there 
about  a  year — as  far  as  he  could  remember. 
Why  \  Well,  he  was  making  a  fortune,  or 
thought  so,  and  it  was  just  here  that  you 
could  laugh  or  not,  according  to  the  way  it 
took  you.  When  the  poor  devil  went  there, 
trocas  was  worth  getting,  and  now  that  he'd 
got  it — how  many  tons,  and  by  what  blood 
and  sweat  he  and  Heaven  alone  knew — the 
bottom  had  fallen  out  of  the  market,  and 
trocas  was  worth  rather  less  than  its  weight 
as  ballast.     Could  you  beat  it  ? 

Cramp  admitted  that  he  could  not,  and 
inquired  if  the  strangers  had  disillusioned 
the  unfortunate  fellow. 
•  No,  they  hadn't  the  heart.  They  offered 
him  a  passage  to  Thursday  Island,  which  he 
refused,  so  there  he  still  was— unless  he'd 
broken  in  half  in  the  interval — piling  up  an 
imaginary  fortune  on  a  reef  in  the  Coral  Sea 
that  he  had  undoubtedly  called  "  Hellen's. V 

Here  the  narrative  was  interrupted  by  a 
further   discussion    on    nomenclature,    and 
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Cramp  lost  interest  until  the  large  man  took 
a  crumpled  envelope  from  his  pocket  with 
the  remark  that  he  "  mustn't  forget  to  post 
the  poor  devil's  letter,  anyway." 

Cramp  allowed  a  few  judicious  moments 
to  elapse  after  this  revelation,  then  rose  to 
go.  What  was  his  hurry  ?  Why,  he  must 
get  across  to  the  post-office  before  the 
South-bound  mail  boat  left.  At  the  door 
he  paused  to  suggest  in  oft-hand  fashion 
that  he  was  prepared  to  save  others  trouble 
by  slipping  into  the  box  any  letters  they 
might  want  posted. 

The  large  man's  gaze  wTavered  for  a 
moment  between  the  glare  outside  and  the 
brimming  glass  in  his  hand,  but  only  for  a 
moment. 

Cramp  opened  the  letter  over  a  steaming 
kettle  and  read  it  twice,  first  to  gain  a 
general  impression,  then  to  note  its  salient 
points.     These  were  diverting. 

"Dearest  "  (they  ran)— 

"  Another  six  months,  and  I  shall  be 
with  you.  I'm  touching  wood  as  I  write, 
and  can  hardly  believe  what  I  have  written, 
but  it's  so  !  If  my  present  luck  holds,  we 
shall  have  enough.  We  don't  need  much, 
do  we  ?  Only  that  bungalow  in  Rushcutter's 
Bay,  a  living,  and  each  other.  .  .  .  Well,  it 
happened  this  way  :  as  you  know,  I  came 
here  for  trocas  shell  (what  they  make  shirt- 
buttons  out  of)  and  found  it ;  but  in  the 
finding  I  ran  (or  rather  swam)  into  some- 
thing that  makes  trocas  look  like  slag, 
something — but  I  won't  keep  you  in  sus- 
pense any  longer — pearls,  nothing  less  ! 
The  luggers,  for  all  their  fifteen -fathom  gear, 
must  have  missed  Helen's  Reef,  or  thought 
it  not  worth  bothering  about.  Anyway,  in 
my  lagoon  there  seems  to  be  a  pocket  of  very 
old  shell  at  about  two  and  a  half  fathoms, 
which  I  can  just  manage  to  reach  without 
bursting.  Picture  me, "then,  the  colour  of 
a  mahogany  sideboard  (slightly  chipped 
through  contact  with  coral)  skin  diving  for 
shell  like  any  Kanaka.  ... 

"  The  excitement  keeps  you  going. 
Prospecting  isn't  in  it.  .  .  .  The  average  is 
extraordinarily  .high,  and,  of  course,  anv 
time  I  may  happen  on  to  one  that  will  put 
us  in  the  profiteer  class  at  a  bound. 

"  Of  course  I'm  keeping  all  this  verv 
dark.  You  have  to  in  these  parts.  The 
mere  rumour  of  pearls  sets  the  *  beaches  ' 
ablaze.  We  may  not  have  telephones,  but 
news  gets  about  all  the  quicker  for  that. 
You  have  to  be  a  dog  in  the  manger  at  this 
game,  and  I'm  getting  cunning  in  my  old 


age.  I  have  few  callers  on  Helen's  Reef, 
and  those  who  do  come  see  nothing  but 
trocas.  I  heave  all  the  pearl  shell  back  into 
the  lagoon.  Wouldn't  some  of  the  buyers 
weep  if  they  knew  it  I  ...  As  for  our  little 
hoard  to  date,  it  is  quite  safe.  No  one  would 
dream  where  it  is,  even  if  they  knew  what 
I  was  at.  Besides,  I  have  a  dragon  at  the 
door.  You  remember  me  telling  you  in  my 
last  letter  about  Algy  ?  Well,  he  grows  apace, 
and  I'm  getting  positively  fond  of  the 
beastly  thing  .... 

"  You  may  wonder  at  me  telling  you  all 
1  his  in  a  letter,  but  I  had  to  let  you  know  of 
our  good  fortune  when  the  chance  offered. 
And  there's  less  risk  about  it  than  you'd 
think.  Letters  make  wonderful  pilgrimages 
in  these  parts,  and  hardly  ever  fail  to  arrive. 
You  see,  we  may  be  a  mixed  lot,  but 
there's  something  we  hold  sacred,  after  ail- 
especially  if  it's  addressed  to  a  woman. 

"  Helen,  if  vou  only  knew,  dear,  how 
I *' 

Cramp  sealed  the  envelope  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  it  had  ever  been  opened, 
and  posted  it  with  a  clear  conscience.  He 
was  not  the  kind  to  cheat  any  woman  of  her 
glad  news. 

For  the  next  few  days  he  was  busy  making 
arrangements.  The  Japanese  are  difficult 
folk  to  deal  with,  but  a  bargain  was  struck 
at  long  last  with  the  crew  of  a  pearling 
lugger,  and  Cramp  spent  a  week  of  discom- 
fort unrivalled  anywhere  in  the  world.  It 
was  impossible  to  sit  upright  below  decks, 
much  less  stand.  The  Japanese  are  a 
"  squatting  "  race,  and  luggers  are  built  for 
them  accordingly.  Sleep  was  out  of  the 
question  because  the  Japanese  apparently 
never  sleep  themselves.  Also,  it  is  not  very 
nice  to  see  a  diver  brought  up  dead  in  his 
suit,  heaved  overboard  like  so  much  bait, 
and  another  take  his  place  inside  of  five 
minutes. 

However,  all  things  end  in  time,  and  when 
-  with  a  permanent  kink  in  his  back,  and 
an  indescribable  odour  in  his  nostrils — 
Cramp  was  haled  on  deck  to  be  shown 
Helen's  Reef,  minor  disabilities  vanished. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  about  it. 
There  wras  the  reef,  more  or  less  where  it 
should  have  been  ;  there  were  the  heaps  of 
sun-bleached  trocas  shell  ;  and  there  was 
the  humpy  to  clinch  the  matter.  But  what 
a  place  !  A  mere  bottle-neck  of  coral  thrust 
up  through  the  ocean,  encircling  a  lagoon 
with  a  disreputable  outrigger  canoe  drawn 
up  on  the  beach.    And  not  a  living  thing  in 
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sight.  Where  was  Mellen  ?  Why  wasn't 
he  on  the  beach  half  crazy  with  delight  at 
the  sight  of  visitors  ?  Had  he  "  snapped  in 
half  "  according  to  prediction  ? 

;'  You  after  trocas,  eh  ?  "  The  voice  of 
the  grinning  little  Jap  who  had  rowed 
him  ashore  broke  in  on  Cramp's 
reflections. 

"  Yes- — that  is,  yes,"  he  admitted 
absently,  staring  at  the  desolation 
about  him. 

"  Plenty  trocas  all  right,"  chirped 
the  Jap,  and  set  off  for  the  lugger. 

"  Hi,  there  !  "  bawled  Cramp. 
"  Wait  while  I  have  a  look  round. 
This  may  not  be  the  reef.     I " 

But  Japanese  divers  do  not  wait. 
They  have  too  much  to  do.  In 
this  case  their  contract  to  dump 
a  crazy  white  man  where  he  wanted 
to  be  dumped  had  been  carried  out 
to  the  letter,  and  they  were  natur- 
ally anxious  to  get  on  with  their 
more  reasonable  affairs. 

Cramp  watched 
the  dinghy,  and 
the  brown  smile 
it  contained, 
inexorably  pro- 
pelled towards 
the  lugger,  then 
shouldered  his 
dunnage  and 
tramped  through 
blazing  sand  to 
the  humpy. 

He  had  often 
rehearsed  in  his 
mind  what  he  was 
going  to  do  at  this 
j  uncture,  and  that 
is  probably  why 
lie  never  had  a 
chance  to  do  it. 
At  first  he  thought 

Mellen  dead—  a  brown  skeleton  a -sprawl  on 
a  camp  bed — and  was  considerably  startled 
when  a  low,  clear  voice  demanded  : 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  My  name's  Cramp,"  he  answered, 
"  and—" 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

It  was  a  perfectly  simple  question,  and 
had  been  answered  with  equal  simplicity 
at  rehearsal,  but  Cramp  must  have  been 
pilfering  from  a  species  of  stage  fright. 
The  man's  eyes-  grey  and  unnaturally 
bright— held  a  peculiar  quality  of  pene- 
trative suspicion. 


"  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  plenty  of 
trocas  about,"  Cramp  began. 

"  There  is,"  came  the  quiet  rejoinder, 
"  but  the  bottom's  fallen  out  of  tiocas. 
Hadn't  vou  heard  ?  " 

"  No.*'' 


;  If  vou' re  1  vini* 


napped  Ci 


"  Well,  it  has.   Where  are  you  from  '?  " 

"  Thursday  Island.  I  came  on  one  of  the 
luggers." 

"  Is  she  here  now  ?  "  Mellen  tried  to  raise 
himself,  but  failed.  "  They  may  have  some 
quinine- and  biscuits;  that's  wThat  we 
want." 

Cramp  explained  that  he  had  brought  both 
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"  You've  been  pretty  bad,  haven't  you  ?  " 
he  added. 

•  "  Touch  of  fever,"  Mellen  admitted,  "  but 
that's  passed.     I'm  picking  up  now." 

It  looked  like  it !  The  man  was  dying— 
would  have  been  dead  days  ago  but  for  his 
amazing  vitality.     No  time  must  be  lost. 

There  were  relapses  during  which  Mellen 
wandered,  but  he  never  wandered  interest- 
ingly. It  was  all  about  "  Helen,"  and  "  that 
bungalow  in  Eushcutter's  Bay,"  and  once 
he  seemed  perturbed  because  "  Algy  had 
not  been  fed  for  over  a  week." 

You  can  sometimes  ask  a  delirious  man 


but  frankness  being  entirely  foreign  to  him, 
he  refrained,  only  to  regret  that  he  had 
refrained,  and  institute  an  open  attack  the 
next  day.  It  was  the  only  method  possible 
with  a  man  of  Mellen's  description,  Cramp 
decided  desperately.  He  had  been  alone  with 
his  victim  for  a  week,  and  learned 
nothing.     There  was    no    prosp< 


"  '  Hi,  there!'  bawled  Cramp.     'Wait  while  I  have  a  look  round.' " 


questions  and  he  will  answer,  but  Mellen 
never  did.  He  seemed  to  have  a  tap  in  his 
mind  permanently  turned  off  on  certain 
subjects  whatever  his  condition. 

There  followed  a  period  of  pitiable  weak- 
ness, after  which  Mellen  actually  did  begin 
to  pick  up.  He  was  able  to  lever  himself 
into  a  sitting  position. 

"  You've  about  saved  my  life,"  he  told 
Cramp  on  one  of  these  occasions,  adding  in 
the  cynical  way  he  had  :   "I  wonder  why." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Cramp's  tongue  to 
tell  him.  and  have  done  with  the  business, 


of  learning  anything  from  a  man  who  for  the 
most  part  spoke  in  monosyllables,  and  looked 
at  you  as  Mellen  did.  Fresh  forces  would 
have  to  be  brought  to  bear  while  conditions 
were  propitious.  Cramp  squared  his 
shoulders  and  took  the  plunge  with  a 
proper  pride  in  his  own  hardihood. 

"  You  asked  me  yesterday  why  I  saved 
your  life,"  he  suggested  gravely. 

"  I  wondered,  that's  all,"  said  Mellen. 

"  Why  ?  Isn't  it  usual  to  save  a  man's 
life  if  you  can  ?  " 

"  For  some  people,  yes." 
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''  But  not  for  me."' 

'  Frankly,  I  shouldn't  think  it  was." 

This  annoyed  Cramp  into  positive  daring. 

"  Well,  frankly,"  he  mimicked,  "  and  in 
your  particular  case,  you're  right." 

Mellen  merely  inclined  his  skull-like  head, 
and  allowed  the  faintest  possible  smile  to 
twitch  his  lips. 

,;  Now  you're  going  to  tell  me  why  you 
came  here,"  he  said. 

4  I  am,"  returned  Cramp.  :i  1  came  for 
vour  pearls." 

Mellen  stared  straight  before  him  for  a 
moment,  then  turned  his  head  aside  as 
though  his  last  vestige  of  faith  in  humanity 
had  departed. 

"  That's  the  first  letter  I've  ever  had  go 
astray,"  he  muttered  wearily. 

"  It  didn't,"  said  Cramp.  ''  They-  it  was 
posted." 

"  By  you  ?  Thanks.  I  hope  you  enjoyed 
the  sloppy  bits." 

,{  I  didn't  trouble  to  read  them,"  said 
Cramp.    "  They  were  none  of  my  business." 

"  That's  considerate  of  you.  the  rest  was 
your  business,  eh  ?  " 

1  Yes.     This  reef  isn't  yours." 


"  Who  said  it  was  ?  " 

'''  I  mean  it's  common  property. 
What's  to  prevent  me  coming  here 
if  I  want  to  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  You  came.  And  if  you  want 
to  skin-dive  for  pearls  you're  welcome  to  the 
job    I'm  finished." 

"  And  so  are  the  pearls." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so.  The  pocket  of  shell 
is  wider  than  I  thought  at  first,  but  I'm 
done  with  it.  I  want  to  get  out  of  here  alive 
,f  I  can.  So  there  you  are,  Mr  —  er—  Cramp. 


Tin  making  you  a  compulsory  present  of 
promising  shell  at  two  and  a  half  fathoms. 
Is  that  good  enough  for  you  %  " 
"  1  can't  swim,"  said  Cramp. 
Mellen    smiled    at    this.     Tt    seemed    to 
amuse  him. 

"  I  see,"  he  observed  cheerfully.  ';  You've 
really  come  for  my  pearls." 

"  that's  what  I  said  at  the  beginning," 
Cramp  pointed  out. 

"  Of  course.  Excuse  my  dullness.  Just 
common  theft,  eh  \  " 

"  If  you  like  to  call  it  that." 
Mellen's  eyes  ranged  the  room  and  came 
to  rest  on  Cramp. 

"  Well,  fire  ahead,"  he  suggested.   "  YouTl 
have  to  find  them,  of  course,  and  you  can 
hardly  expect  me  to  tell  you  whether  you're 
hot  or  cold.'  " 

"'  I'm  not  going  to  find  them."      Cramp 
moistened  his  lips,  the  first  sign  of  nervous- 
ness he  had  shown.  /'  You're  going  to  tell 
me  where  they  are." 
"  Oh,  am  I  ?  " 

Cramp  felt  his  heart  skip  a  beat  as  he 
took  the  revolver  from  his  pocket.  He  was 
not  used  to  drastic  methods. 

"  And  you  can  put  that  away,"  Mellen 
advised  him,  "  because  if  you  take  every- 
thing I've  got,  I'd  just  as  soon  be  shot, 
anyway." 

that  was  so.  Cramp  had  been  prepared 
for  it. 

is  to  make  you 
tell  me,"  he 
said  in  a  voice 
hardly  recog- 
nisable as  his 
owTn. 

"*  I'm  afraid 
so."  Mellen 
lay  staring  at 
the  roof,  then 
rolled  on  to  his 
side,  presum- 
ably to  get  a 
better  view  of 
Cramp 

"  You're     a 

pleasant     sort 

aren't     you  ?  "    he     suggested 


of    fellow, 
amiably 

Cramp  had  been  dreading  this.  He  wa3 
not  built  for  it.  Happily,  few  men  are. 
A  sort  of  inverted  courage  is  necessary  to 
do  what  he  was  driven  to  do  now,  and 
courage  was  not  his  strong  point. 

He  had  brought  some  liquor  with  him, 
which  he  drank.     He  grew  talkative.     He 
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tried  to  emulate  Mellen's  airy  fashion  of 
dealing  with  vital  matters.  Two  could  play 
at  that  game. 

"  There's  one  thing  I  didn't  quite  savvy 
in  your  letter,"  he  confessed,  drawing  his 
chair  closer  to  the  bed  and  grinning 
sheepishly.     "  What's  *  Algy  '  ?  '[ 

Mellen  laughed  as  loudly  as  his  physical 
condition  allowed,  then  fell  silent.  He 
seemed  to  be  thinking. 

"  It's  something  alive,  anyway,"  added 
Cramp.  "  You  were  raving  about  not  having 
fed  him  for  over  a  week." 

•"  It's  extraordinary  how  attached  you 
get  to  anything  in  a  hole  like  this,"  mused 
Mellen.  "  But  don't  let  Algj^  trouble  you. 
He's  a  joke." 

"  Well,  I'll  have  to  get  to  business,"  said 
Cramp  briskly. 

£i  Yes.  Won't  you  have  another  drink 
to  hearten  you  ?  " 

Cramp  had  rather  hoped  Mellen  would 
say  something  like  that.  It  made  it  easier. 
The  fellow  was  laughing  at  him.  He  should 
be  mide  to  see  that  it  was  no  laughing 
matter  to  stand  between  Alfred  Cramp  and 
"  something  big." 

How  Cramp  ever  brought  himself  to 
really  do  anything  to  Mellen  is  a  secret  for 
ever  lost.  But  he  did- — more  than  once. 
The  whole  affair  wavered  between  broad 
farce  and  the  grimmest  Grand  Guignol  for 
something  like  a  day  and  a  night.    Even  at 


the  last  Mellen  was  quite  cheerful  about  it. 
He  snapped  with  amazing  good  grace. 

"  That's  that,"  he  confessed,  while  Cramp 
leant  over  him  sweating  from  sheer  horror 
at  his  own  action.  "  They're  in  a  tobacco 
tin- — tied  to  a  stone — at  the  bottom  of  the 
only  rock  pool  on  the  east  side  of  the  reef." 

"  If  you're  lying — ■ — "  snapped  Cramp. 

"  What  would  be  the  good  ?  "  returned 
Mellen  wearily.  "  I'd  show  you  if  I  could, 
but- — but  you've  rather  taken  it  out  of  me, 
and  you  can't  make  a  mistake.  The  pool's 
only  four  foot  at  its  deepest,  and  the  tin's 
plumb  in  the  middle.  You  can  see  it— if 
you're  looking  for  it.  Eun  along  now.  I 
think  I'm  going  to  sleep- — - — " 

Cramp  literally  fled  from  the  scene.  He 
found  the  pool  without  difficulty.  He  saw 
the  tobacco  tin,  and  waded  out  to  it.  But 
what  he  did  not  see  was  a  five-foot-long 
tentacle  writhing  from  under  a  coral  ledge. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have 
availed  him  much  if  he  had  seen  it. 

"  Algy  "  had  not  been  fed  for  over  a  week. 


As  Mellen  explained  on  the  verandah  of 
the  bungalow  in  Eushcutter's  Bay,  he  was 
genuinely  sorry  for  Cramp,  but  what  else 
could  )  e  have  done  1 

For  answer,  his  wife  was  in  the  habit  of 
rolling  up  his  sleeve  and  kissing  the  scar  of  a 
slight  burn  on  his  forearm. 


SUNSET. 


I3EACE  crept  over  the  fountain 

And  over  the  brooding  wood ; 
Only  a  rabbit  faltered 
Timidly  where  I  stood. 


Like  a  spent  king  he  tottered 
Terribly  from  his  place, 
While  the  proud  moon  supplanter 
Rose  with  her  pallid  face. 


Earth  lay  mute  for  a  moment 
To  witness  that  sweet  lord  die, 
And  never  a  star-roused  creature 
Opened  its  mouth  to  cry. 


But  many  a  tarnished  city 

And  many  a  broken  tower 

Gave  praise  to  its  crumbled  builders 

In  that  last  long  splendid  hour. 

A.  NEWBERRY  CHOYCE. 
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his  due,  Everstein  would  be  breaking  coke 
in  Dartmoor — or  whatever  they  break. 
Which  reminds  me  that  I've  been  asked 
down  to  the  Devonshire  Hunt  on  Thursday. 
It's  a  pretty  sporting  country." 

Margaret  leant  back,  a  picture  of  despair. 
"  I  can't  get  father  to  see  it,  but  it's  little 
short  of  a  crime— it  is  a  crime — that  this 
horrible  man  should  be  basking  in  the 
sunlight  at  Monte  Carlo,  his  wretched 
pockets  filled  with  our  money.  I  think  Mr. 
Blackland  is  as  bad  as  he.  Everstein  is  a 
criminal,  but  at  least  Mr.  Blackland  has 
some  pretensions  to  being  a  gentleman." 

She  looked  to  her  father  for  confirmation, 
but  the  Colonel  did  no  more  than  shift  un- 
comfortably in  his  chair  and  fidget  with  his 
serviette. 

Colonel  Robert  Curtis  had  been  described 
as  "  a  "beautiful  old  man."  He  was  gentle, 
sweet-natured,  w^eak.  He  hated  trouble  of 
any  kind,  and  Heaven  knows  he  had  had 
trouble  enough  this  past  six  months  ;  for 
there  had  come  into  his  life,  a  little  more 
than  two  years  before,  a  most  plausible 
financier,  with  a  scheme  for  amalgamating 
industries,  and  the  Colonel  had  joined  his 
board.  Some  of  the  industries  were  repre- 
sented by  genuine  factories  which  prepared 
and  distributed  real  commodities  that 
people  bought,  but  there  were  &  few  which 
were  little  more  than  derelict  buildings  and 
rusted  machinery.  They  did  not  appear 
that  way  on  the  balance  sheet,  they  were 
most  important  assets,  and  few  people 
realised  their  utter  worthlessness  until 
the  crash  came  and  Mr.  Everstein  was 
arrested. 

The  Colonel  had  been  a  director  of  the 
parent  company,  and  the  smash  had  cost 
him  a  lot  of  money.  How  much,  Margaret 
did  not  know.  She  did  know  that  after 
Everstein's  arrest  her  father  had  taken  to 
his  bed,  and  for  three  weeks  had  talked 
brokenly  of  the  ruin  which  faced  him,  and 
had  even  gone  as  far  as  inviting  an  estate 
agent  from  Oxford  to  value  Deeplands  and 
its  contents.  But  he  did  not  go  any  farther 
than  this ;  the  threatened  sale  w^s  never 
held,  and  the  only  servant  dismissed  was  a 
chauffeur  who  disposed  of  two  worn  tyres 
.without  his  master's  permission. 

"  Everstein  brought  father  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin/'   said  Margaret  tragically. 

If  father  hadn't  been  able  to  borrow 
money^  from  his  friends,  w©  should  have 
been  living  in  some  wretched  little  villa 
and  owing  the  landlady  money." 

"  "P^  t  "      ga^    ker    practical    brother. 


;  Rot ! 


"  Suppose  Blackland  hadn't  defended  Ever- 
stein, or  suppose  he  had  defended  him  and 
Everstein  had  been  sent  to  gaol  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  what  difference  would  that  have 
made  1  Chesney  is  one  of  the  best  fellows 
in  the  world,  and  anybody  but  an  idiot 
knows  that  it's  the  duty  of  a  barrister 
to  defend  his  client  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  He  would  have  been  a  skunk  if 
he  hadn't." 

"  And  you  call  him  a  friend  of  yours  !  " 
said  Margaret  wither ingly. 

"  He's  a  very  good  friend  and  a  ripping 
fine  fellow.  If  you  weren't  such  an  unreason- 
able goose,  I  should  have  asked  him  to  come 
over  to  spend  Christmas  Day  with  us." 

It  needed  but  this  to  drive  Margaret  over 
the  edge  of  reason.  She  got  up  and,  her 
hands  clutching  the  cloth,  leant  over  the 
table  towards  him. 

"  Tommy,"  she  said  intensely,  "  if  you 
bring  Chesney  Blackland  here,  I  will  leave 
the  house  !  I  would  not  spend  an  hour 
under  the  same  roof  with  him.  Have  you 
read  his  speech  for  the  defence  ?  " 

She  flung  towards  the  little  secretaire 
which  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
wrenched  open  a  drawer,  and  brought  out 
a  folded  newspaper. 

"  Listen  !  '  There  is  no  doubt,'  counsel 
went  on,  '  that  Everstein  had  amongst  his 
shareholders  some  of  the  most  credulous  and 
simple-minded  people  in  England.  In  effect, 
however,  whatever  onus  attaches  to  the 
prisoner  from  that  cause  is  attached  also 
to  Everstein's  fellow-directors.'  " 

She  put  the  paper  down  and  glared  at  her 
brother.  "  In  other  words,"  she  said 
deliberately,  "  this  wretched  man  sftid  that 
father  was  as  big  a  thief  as  Everstein,  and 
this  reptile  is  your  friend  !  " 

Tom  rubbed  his  nose  and  looked  at  his 
father.  That  aristocratic  gentleman  shook 
his  head  and  closed  his  eyes,  as  though  he 
could  not  bear  either  the  contemplation 
of  his  son  or  the  thought  of  Blackland 's 
enormity. 

"Anyway,  counsel  have  got  to  say  all 
sorts  of  things,"  said  Tom  stoutly.  "  It's 
silly  to  bear  malice  against  a  barrister  for 
what  he's  said  in  the  defence  of  a — — " 
He  fizzled  out  lamely. 

"  If  you  dare  ask  Chesney  Blackland  here, 
Tom,  I  will  never  forgive  you."  She  pointed 
a  minatory  finger  at  the  big  young  man. 
"  Father  would  forgive  him,  of  course, 
because  father  forgives  everybody,  and  he's 
a  Christian  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  It's  Christinas  time,"  murmured  Tom. 
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"  It  would  make  no  difference  to  me  if  it 
were  August  Bank  Holiday,"  said  Margaret. 
"  If  you  bring  Mr.  Blackland  to  Deeplands, 
I  will  go  out.  I  would  rather  die  than  be  in 
the  same  room  with  him.  He  has  slandered 
father,  he  has  let  this  scoundrel  looae  upon 
society,  he  is  worse  than  Everstein  himself, 
and  if  you  had  any  self-respect  you  would 
write  to  him  and 'tell  him  just  what  you 
think  of  him." 

Tom  grinned.  "  Why  not  send  him  a 
Christmas  card  and  write  all  these  admirable 
sentiments  on  the  back  ?  "  he  demanded, 
and  Margaret  shivered  at  his  vulgarity. 

She  had  to  go  into  her  father's  study  soon 
after  breakfast  to  consult  him  about  the 
following  day's  arrangements.  The  Colonel 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  a  look  of  settled  gloom  on  his  fine- 
cut  face. 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  bother  Tommy 
about  this  man  Blackland  if  I  were  you,"  he 
said.  "  Blackland's  really  a  nice  fellow. 
Didn't  you  meet  him  when  you  were  up  at 
Cambridge  last  May  week  ?  " 

She  gazed  at  him  blankly. 

"  The  thing  is  finished  and  done  with," 
her  father  went  on  hurriedly.  "I  see  no 
advantage  in  bearing  malice.  We  shall — er 
— battle  through.  Blackland  was  a  good 
fellow — I  liked  him." 

Colonel  Curtis  was  one  of  those  fortunate 
people  who  can  convey  the  most  subtle  of 
expressions  by  an  innuendo.  You  never 
realised  that  he  had  enemies  until  he  forgave 
them.  He  had  borne  his  troubles  bravely 
and  silently,  and  Margaret  had  not  realised 
how  badly  he  was  hit  until  there  came  the 
valuer  with  his  notebook,  examining  legs 
of  chairs  and  weighing  the  silver  on  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  It  is  true  that  the  legs  of 
the  chairs  were  still  planted  on  the  carpets 
of  Deeplands,  and  that  the  silver  graced  the 
table  at  every  meal,  but  the  atmosphere  of 
near  ruin  was  established. 

The  Colonel  had  never  complained  about 
Everstein's  duplicity  or  Blackland's 
treachery,  but  in  those  simple  words 
"  Blackland  was  a  good  fellow — I  liked 
him,"  she  read  the  Colonel's  crushing  dis- 
appointment when  he  had  discovered  that 
this  good  fellow  whom  he  liked  had  stood  up 
in  a  crowded  court  and  had  basely  hinted 
that  Everstein  was  not  alone  in  his  guilt. 
And  Margaret  loathed  Chesney  Blackland 
more  than  ever. 

"  You  wall  be  in  this  afternoon, 
Margaret  ?  "  said  the  Colonel,  changing  the 
subject.      "  I  have  asked  the  Walshes  to 


come  over,  and  I  thought  we  might  have  a 
rubber  of  bridge." 

Margaret  shook  her  head.  "  Tom  can 
make  a  fourth,"  she  said.  "  I  am  going 
to  drive  over  to  Bursam  to  see  old  Mrs. 
Gurney  and  take  her  Christmas  present." 

The  Colonel's  face  fell.  "The  post,  of 
course,  is  gone.  It  might  have  been  sent 
direct  from  the  shop." 

"  I  want  to  take  it  myself,  father,"  said 
Margaret  decisively,  and  when  she  spoke 
in  that  tone  of  voice  the  Colonel  seldom 
opposed  her. 

She  had  intended  going  that  morning,  but 
old  Mrs.  Gurney's  woollen  coat  did  not 
arrive  until  after  lunch,  and  by  the  time  she 
had  packed  the  little  hamper  with  the  whisky, 
and  the  plum  pudding,  and  the  body  of  a 
cockerel  slaughtered  that  morning,  it  was 
three  o'clock. 

Tom,  who  had  taken  his  gun  out  on  to  the 
Priory  fields,  came  into  the  hall  as  she  was 
making  her  preparations  for  departure.  He 
was  sheeted  white  from  head  to  foot. 

"  It's  snowing  like  the  dickens,"  he  said. 
And  then,  as  she  was  fastening  her  coat  : 
"  You're  never  going  out  in  this  weather  ?  " 
he  added  in  amazement. 

"  I'm  running  over  to  Bursam," 
replied  Margaret,  with  that  note  of  finality 
which,  as  a  rule,  suspended  all  argument. 

"  You're  driving  to  Bursam  in  that 
wretched  thing  1  "  Tom's  blue  hands 
pointed  to  the  two-seater  at  the  door. 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  said  Margaret.  "  You 
don't  imagine  a  little  snow  will  stop  me  ?  " 

Tom  walked  out  into  the  road  and  looked 
up  at  the  skies,  which  were  filled  now  with 
whirling  white  specks. 

"  You  really  oughtn't  to  go,  Margaret," 
he  remonstrated.  "  Send  Downes  over,  or, 
if  you  must  go  now,  let  me  drive  you.  You'll 
get  snowed  up  as  sure  as  Fate." 

"  It  will  be  even  more  certain  if  a  fat  man 
like  you  is  in  the  car,"  she  said  with  a  smile. 
"  If  you  want  to  be  helpful,  put  that  hamper 
and  parcel  into  the  boot." 

As  she  settled  herself  in  the  little  car  and 
drew  a  fur  rug  over  her  knees,  she  raised  a 
warning  finger  to  Tom. 

"  I'm  very  serious  about  Chesney  Black- 
land,"  she  said,  "  and  if  you  have  some 
Machiavellian  plan  for  bringing  him  here 
to-morrow  " — Tom  wriggled  uncomfortably 
< — "  I  want  you  to  alter  your  plan,  Tommy. 
If  he  comes  here  I  shall  go  to  Town  and 
spend  Christmas  Day  with  the  Readings." 

"  Beastly  prejudice,"  muttered  Tom,  and 
from  his  guilty  demeanour  she  guessed  that 
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she  had  not  been  far  wide  of  the  mark  when 
she  suggested  that  he  had  already  formed  a 
plan  for  inviting  the  hateful  Blackland. 

She  smiled  triumphantly  as  she  sent  the 
little  car  down  the  snowy  drive  and  turned 
on  to  the  Witney  Road.  The  hood  of  the 
machine  was  raised,  but  the  snow  blew 
persistently  under  the  canvas,  and  although 
her  tiny  electric  screen-wiper  worked 
frantically,  it  was  difficult  to  see  more  than 
a  few  yards  ahead,  and  that  through  a 
blurred  surface. 

The  road  was  fairly  good,  and  the  car 
held  its  way  without  any  more  than  an 
occasional  skid,  and  she  came  through  the 
deserted  streets  of  Witney  in  excellent 
time.  She  had  left  the  town  and  was 
climbing  up  on  to  the  plateau  which 
separates  Witney  from  Bursam,  when 
she  experienced  her  first  sense  of  misgiving. 
It  was  nearly  dusk.  The  storm  had  abated 
just  before  she  reached  Witney,  and  there 
was  little  or  no  wind,  but  the  snow  was 
falling  thicker  than  ever,  and  once  she 
plunged  into  a  drift  which  lay  athwart  the 
road.  It  was  not  very  formidable  ;  the 
bonnet  of  the  car  sent  the  fine  powdery 
snow  flying,  and  she  was  through  almost 
before  she  realised  she  had  hit  an  obstruction. 

Her  spirits  rose  when  she  came  on  to  a 
stretch  of  road  which  was  almost  free  of 
snow,  being  protected  by  a  belt  of  trees 
which  ran  for  half  a  mile  along  the  roadside, 
but  her  satisfaction  was  short-lived.  Dipping 
down  into  a  valley,  she  met  a  recrudescence 
of  the  storm,  and  she  slowed  almost  to  a 
crawl,  for  now  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
even  to  see  the  road,  and  she  could  only 
guess  her  position  by  observing  the  stone 
wall  which  marked  the  boundary  of  a  farm 
on  her  right. 

It  grew  dark  with  surprising  suddenness, 
and,  looking  at  her  watch,  she  saw  with 
dismay  that  it  was  past  four  o'clock.  Where 
she  was  she  could  only  guess,  but  the  road 
she  followed  went  downhill,  and  that  did 
not  seem  right.  Presently  she  came  to  a 
place  where  another  road  joined  that  on 
which  she  was  travelling,  and,  getting  down 
from  her  seat,  she  plodded  to  a  sign-post, 
the  face  of  which  was  so  covered  with  snow 
as  to  be  indecipherable.  Taking  her 
umbrella  from  the  car,  she  managed  to 
clean  the  face  of  the  indicator,  and  her  jaw 
dropped  in  consternation.  She  was  on  the 
wrong  road  ;  by  following  the  stone  wall 
she  had  been  led  miles  out  of  her  track. 

Margaret  took  counsel  with  herself  and 
decided  that  the  only  sane  thing  to  do  was 


to  return  to  Deeplands.  She  got  into  the 
car  and-  backed  up  the  road,  intending  to 
return  on  her  tracks.  But  to  come  down- 
hill was  one  thing,  to  go  back  up  that  long 
and  tiring  slope  was  another.  She  had 
accomplished  less  than  a  third  of  her 
journey  when  the  car  struck.  She  must 
continue  along  the  wrong  track,  hoping  to 
work  her  way  back  to  the  main  road. 

Hers  was  a  very  small  machine,  ordinarily 
easy  to  turn,  but  in  thick  snow  the  smallest 
of  motor-cars  becomes  a  little  unmanageable. 
Backing  to  the  hedge  to  give  herself  room 
to  turn,  she  suddenly  felt  the  wheels  sinking, 
and  before  she  could  reverse,  the  back  part 
of  the  car  settled  gracefully  into  a  ditch. 

"  Blow  !  "  said  Margaret. 

She  might  have  said  something  stronger, 
but  it  was  very  dark,  and  she  felt  rather 
frightened.  She  felt  that  this  was  not  the 
moment  for  profanity.  Nearly  a  mile 
farther  on  she  had  passed  a  small  lodge  and 
a  pair  of  big  gates,  suggesting  that  somewhere 
behind  the  pine  and  the  laurel  was  a  human 
habitation.  With  what  philosophy  she 
could  summon  she  trudged  up  the  hill, 
slipping  and  sliding  in  the  snow,  and  came, 
hot  and  weary,  to  the  lodge  gates. 

The  lodge  proved  to  be  empty,  but  the 
iron  gates  opened  readily,  and  she  followed 
a  serpentine  path  which  led  her  at  last  to  a 
white  lawn  that  stretched  before  a  small 
Elizabethan  mansion.  She  sighed  with 
relief  when  she  saw  a  light  glowing  in  one 
of  the  windows,  and  with  great  labour  made 
her  slow  way  across  the  lawn  and  knocked 
on  the  old-fashioned  double  door. 

It  was  immediately  opened  by  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  obviously,  from  her  sedate 
alpaca  and  her  trim  lace  cap,  the  house- 
keeper. In  a  few  words  Margaret  explained 
her  predicament. 

"  Come  in,  miss,"  said  the  housekeeper. 
"  I  will  send  a  man  down  to  get  your  car. 
Why,  you're  wet  through  !  " 

Margaret  gazed  ruefully  at  her  sodden 
feet.  "  You  have  a  telephone  here  ?  "  She 
saw  the  instrument  standing  on  a  table  in 
the  wide,  flagged  hall.  "  I  want  to  telephone 
to  my  people.'' 

The  housekeeper  shook  her  head.  "  I'm 
afraid,  miss,  the  line  must  have  broken. 
The  master  was  talking  to  a  gentleman  in 
Oxford  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  when  he 
was  cut  off.  But  you  must  change,  miss. 
I  will  see  Mr.  John." 

She  disappeared  through  an  open  door, 
and  Margaret  had  a  glimpse  of  a  cosy 
library,  the  lights  of  which  she  had  seen 
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from  the  drive.  There  was  a  murmur  of 
voices,  and  the  housekeeper  came  back. 

"  Will  you  come  this  way,  miss  ?  " 

She  led  the  way  up  the  broad  stairs  and 
opened  the  door  into  a  comfortable  bedroom, 
which  was  obviously  a  man's  room,  for  she 
saw  certain  striped  garments  folded  on 
the  bed. 

"  I  may  be  able  to  get  you  some  silk 
stockings,  miss,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  give 
you  anything  better  than  the  maid's  shoes. 
We  have  no  lady  in  the  house,"  she  said. 
"  Mr.  John  is  a  bachelor." 

There  was  a  bright  fire  burning,  and  before 
this  Margaret  changed  as  many  of  her 
garments  as  were  necessary,  accepting  the 
unknown  maid's  skirt  and  stockings  with 
gratitude.  She  strolled  to  the  open  case- 
ment window,  and  by  the  light  which 
streamed  from  the  room  she  saw  that  the 
snow  was  still  falling  heavily. 

The  housekeeper,  who  had  been  to  make 
inquiries,  returned  with  somewhat  dis- 
concerting news. 

"  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  car  getting 
away  from  here  to-night,  miss,"  she  said. 
"Mr.  John  will  send  the  gardener  to  the 
nearest  telephone  with  any  message  you 
wish  to  send  to  your  parents." 

Margaret  gazed  at  her  in  amazement. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  shan't  be  able 
to  get  away  from  here  to-night  ?  " 

The  housekeeper  shook  her  head.  "  No, 
miss,  I'm  afraid  you  won't,"  she  said. 
"  The  roads  are  quite  impassable  and  it's 
still  snowing." 

"  But  I  must,"  insisted  Margaret.  "  I 
simply  can't  stay  here — in  a  bachelor's 
house !  " 

"  /  stay  in  a  bachelor's  house,  miss," 
said  the  middle-aged  lady  with  dignity. 

"  Yes,    yes,    I   know.     But    don't   you 

see "  began  Margaret.     And  then  the 

absurdity  of  the  situation  struck  her  and 
she  laughed.  "I'm  afraid  you  and  Mr.  John 
will  think  I'm  very  ungrateful,"  she  said. 
"  I'll  write  a  message." 

She  scribbled  a  note  to  her  father,  headed 
with  the  telephone  number,  and  then  : 

"  But  I  can't  stay  here.  This  is  Mr.  John's 
own  room,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  I'm  having  a  room  made  ready  for 
you,  miss,"  nodded  the  housekeeper,  "  and 
Mr.  John  has  asked  me  whether  you  would 
like  to  come  down  to  tea." 

"  I'd  like  to  come  down,  if  only  to  thank 
him,"  Margaret  said.      "  Will  you  send  this 


message 


1 


She  handed   the  paper  to   the  woman, 


who  went  away  and  came  back  almost 
immediately  to  announce  that  tea  was 
waiting. 

A  slim  man,  soberly  attired,  rose  as  she 
entered  the  library.  He  might  have  been 
thirty,  but  might  as  easily  have  been  forty. 
He  was  very  tall,  with  a  slight  stoop,  and  her 
first  impression  of  him  was  that  he  was 
rather  good-looking.  She  guessed,  from  his 
preternatural  solemnity,  that  he  was  a 
doctor. 

"  I  ought  to  bless  the  snow  for  bringing 
me  a  visitor,  Miss  Curtis,"  he  said.  (He 
had  rather  a  charming  smile,  she  thought.) 
"  But  I  expect  at  this  moment  you  are 
hardly  sharing  my  view  ?  " 

"  I  am  not,"  she  said  frankly.  "  Is  it 
really  impossible  for  me  to  get  away 
to-night  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is,"  he  answered,  with  a 
return  to  his  grave  manner.  "  I  have  sent 
a  man  out  to  telephone  to  your  people,  and 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  snow  will  stop 
falling,  and  that  to-morrow  morning  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  you  back  home.  In  the 
meantime,  are  you  partial  to  muffins  1  " 

He  raised  the  lid  of  a  dish,  and  Margaret, 
who  by  this  time  was  very  hungry,  speared 
a  crisp  brown  morsel  to  her  plate. 

"  Do  you  live  here  alone  ?  "  she  asked. 
He  nodded.    "  I  usually  spend  winter  in 
Switzerland,"  he  said,  "  but  this  year  my 
work  has  kept  me  at  home.    You  see,  the 
Christmas  Vacation  is  a  very  short  one." 

She  put  down  her  cup.  "  Are  you  a 
lawyer  \  "  she  asked,  and  he  laughed 
softly  at  the  dismay  in  her  voice. 
"  You  don't  like  lawyers  %  " 
"  I  like  some  lawyers,"  she  admitted, 
and  adroitly  he  turned  the  conversation 
into  another  channel. 

It  was  a  jolly  little  house.  She  could  quite 
understand  that  even  solitude  had  a  charm 
in  these  panelled,  low-ceilinged  rooms. 
Once  or  twice,  between  tea  and  dinner,  she 
sounded  him  about  her  bete  noir,  but  Mr. 
John  skilfully  evaded  discussion  of  Chesney 
Blackland  and  his  villainous  deeds. 

It  was  after  dinner  ;    they  were  sitting 
before  the  long  fire  in  the  library,  she  in  one 
deep  armchair,  he  in  another,  when  : 
"  Do  you  know  Chesney  Blackland  ?  " 
He  did  not  answer. 

"  Mr.  John,  do  you  know  Chesney 
Blackland  ?  " 

"  You  don't  like  him  ?  "  said  the  lean- 
faced  man,  looking  into  the  fire.  "  And  yet 
he  likes  you  rather  a  lot.  He  once  saw  you, 
though  he  never  spoke  to  you,  and  carried 


"  '  I   cannot   allow  vou  to  leave 
this  house.'      '  But  if  I  insist  ?  "' 

the  memory  in  his  heart  for  years 
and  years." 

"  You  do  know  him  1  "  She  sat  up. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man  quietly.  "  I  am 
Chesney  Blackland." 

Margaret  gasped.  "  Then  you— you  told 
them  to  call  you  Mr.  John-  to  deceive  me  ?  " 
She  was  on  her  feet  now. 

"  No,  I  am  Mr.  John  to  Mrs.  Buckingham. 
My  name  is  John  Chesney  Blackland." 

She  was  looking  down  at  him  with  a  deep 
frown.  "  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for 
your  hospitality,"  she  said  stiffly,  "  and  I 
can  only  regret  that  I  have  given  you  so 
much  trouble." 

'"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he  asked, 
jumping  up  as  she  moved  to  the  door. 

"  To  get  my  coat,  and  then  I'm  going  to 
walk  back  to  Witney,"  she  said. 

In  two  strides  he  was  between  her  and  the 
door.  "  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  he 
said  violently.    "  Why,  it  is  madness  !   You 


"mmm 


will  be  caught  in  the  storm  ;   you  haven't  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  getting  back  !  " 

"  I  am  going  to  Witney,"  she  said 
steadily.  "  I  can  get  a  room  there." 
And  then,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  resentment  : 
"  I  would  rather  die  than  remain  in  the  same 
house  with  you,  Mr.  Blackland  !  You  havo, 
insulted    my   father,    you    have    helped    a 
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blackguard  to  escape  justice.  I  hate  you  !  " 
For  a  second  she  saw  the  bleakness  in  his 
eyes  and  shivered. 

"  I  don't  mind  your  hatred,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "  but  I  cannot  allow  you  to  leave 
this  house." 
'"  But  if  I  insist  ?  " 
He  was  silent. 

"  Will  you  please  let  me  pass  ?  " 
For  answer  he  pointed  to  the  chair  before 
the  fire.  "  You  may  go,  of  course,  but  before 
you  go  I  wrant  to  tell  you  something  that 
apparently  you  do  not  know." 

"  Nothing  you  can  say  will  alter  my  view, 
Mr.  Blackland — — "  she  began. 

"  At  least  I  am  entitled  to  a  hearing,"  he 
interrupted.  "  I  cannot  prevent  your  leaving 
this  house.  I  suppose  you  would  make  it  so 
unpleasant  that  I  should  have  no  other 
course.  But  if  you  go  I  must  accompany 
you,  whatever  be  the  consequences." 
"  If  I  go,  I  go  alone." 
He  nodded  slowly.  "  At  least  you  will 
allow  me  to  tell  you  the  secret  that  lay 
behind  the  Everstein  case  ?  " 

She  hesitated.    "  Nothing  you  could  say 
would  convince  me — ■ — "  she  began  irreso- 
lutely, and  then,  to  her  own  amazement, 
went  back  to  the  chair  she  had  vacated. 
"  May  I  smoke  ?  " 

He  filled  a  pipe  from  a  silver  box,  lit  the 
tobacco  carefully,  and,  settling  down  in  his 
chair,  puffed  for  a  moment  or  two,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  blazing  logs. 

"  The  man  you  call  Everstein  is  my 
brother,"  he  began,  and  her  eyes  opened 
wide. 

"  Your  brother  ?  "■ — incredulously. 
He  nodded. 

"  But  he  is  a  Swiss  — — " 
"  I  am  Swiss,  too,"  said  Chesney  Black- 
land.      "  Isaac   Everstein   is   my  brother, 
though  I  am  not  proud  of  the  relationship. 
He  is  a  swindler!    I  knew  him  to.be  a 
swindler.    But  lie  has  a  child— she  is  in  the 
house  at  this  moment." 
"  Here  ?  " 
He  nodded  again. 

"A  sensitive  girl  of  fifteen,  who  had  no 
illusions  about  her  father,  and  yet  loved  him 
passionately.  By  some  mischance  she  learnt 
that  Isaac  was  under  arrest,  and  the  shock 
nearly  killed  her.  Had  he  been  sent  to  penal 
servitude — — " 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  I  know  you  hate  me,"  he  went  on. 
"  Your  brother  was  on  the  telephone  to  me 
a  few  minutes  ago ;  I  was  coming  over  to 
spend  Christmas  in  your  house.    I  suppose 


you  didn't  know  that  ?  It  was  a  scheme  of 
Tom's,  who  knew  you  disliked  me,  but 
thought  that,  if  we  met,  you  might  modify 
your  point  of  view.  I  defended  my  brother, 
and  was  prepared  to  involve  any  person  in 
the  world  rather  than  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  prison.  If  you  ask  me  whether  I 
like  him,  I  reply  that  he  is  utterly  loath- 
some to  me.  I  should  not  have  turned  a 
hair  if  he  had  been  sent  to  the  scaffold.  But 
all  the  time  I  was  pleading  in  that  fusty 
court,  I  had  one  thought  and  one  thought 
only- — the  child,  stretched  upon  a  bed  of 
pain,  who  was  waiting,  waiting,  dreading 
the  sound  of  the  telephone  bell — — " 

He  stopped  abruptly.  Margaret  was 
listening,  open-mouthed. 

"But  nobody  knew  this  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  You  are  the  first 
person  I  have  ever  told." 

"  And  the  child  ?  " 

He  sighed.  "  She  is  slowly  recovering.  The 
trial  will  have  left  its  mark  upon  her — 
that  is  natural.  But  imagine,  Miss  Curtis, 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence  if — 
Isaac  had  been  sent  to  penal  servitude  for 
a  term  of  years  ?  " 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Margaret,  and  on  the 
impulse  of  her  emotion  leant  forward  and 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

He  shrank  back  at  the  touch.  "  No,  no, 
please  don't  sympathise  with  me,"  he  said, 
as  he  rose  quickly,  and  she  thought  she 
understood. 

"  I'm  sorry  I've  been  such  a  fool.  Won't 
you  forgive  me?" 

She  held  out  her  hand  and  he  took  it. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  will  forgive  me  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Why,  of  course.  And  now  you  can 
teach  me  piquet,  as  you  promised.  I  am 
quite  sane.  May  I  see  your  little  niece  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "She  will  not  be  fit 
to  see  visitors  for  many  weeks,"  he  said 
gravely. 

***** 

Margaret  was  wakened  from  a  dreamless 
sleep  by  a  hideous  view-hallo  from  the 
garden  below,  and,  jumping  out  of  bed, 
she  ran  to  the  window  and  looked  down. 
It  was  Tom,  and  standing  before  the  porch 
of  the  house  was  an  old  victoria  and  the 
four  horses  that  he  had  hired  from  a  livery 
stable.  Snow  had  ceased  to  fall ;  the  world 
lay  under  a  thick  carpet  of  white. 
^  "  Merry  Christmas  !  "  yelled  Tom. 
"Can't  you  get  down  and  let  me  in? 
Nobody  seems  to  be  up  in  this  establish- 
ment." 


ON    THE    WITNEY    ROAD. 
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In  ten  minutes  she  was  dressed  and  down- 
stairs, but  one  of  the  servants  had  already 
opened  the  door,  and  Tom  was  warming 
his  chilled  hands  before  a  hastily-kindled 
fire. 

"  How  do  you  like  Chesney  ?  "  asked 
Tom.  "  You  did  stay  under  the  same  roof, 
after  all,  old  girl." 

She  raised  her  hand  in  quiet  protest. 
"  I  know  a  little  more  about  Mr.  Blackland 
than  I  did,"  she  said.  "  I'm  afraid  I  was 
rather  uncharitable." 

"  He's  a  nice-looking  fellow,"  said  Tom. 
"  What  about  having  him  over  for  dinner 
to-night  ?  " 

Margaret  had  already  decided  that  her 
uncharitable  ban  should  be  lifted,  and  her 
invitation  to  "  Mr.  John  "  had  been  given 
and  accepted. 

"  The  governor's  worried  to  death  about 
you,"  said  Tom.  "  He  made  me  get  up  in 
the  dark  and  commandeer  this  old  'bus  to 
bring  you  back  to  civilisation.  Hullo, 
Chesney  '  " 

Chesney  was  coming  downstairs  in  his 
dressing-gown. 

"  I've  got  to  rush  my  sister  back 
home ;  the  Colonel  is  all  nerves  about 
her,"  said  Tom.  "  No,  no,  I  won't  stop  to 
breakfast.  Something  hot  to  drink,  and  a 
bite  for  the  young  lady." 

Coffee  and  rolls  were  forthcoming  almost  ' 
immediately.  They  stood  before  the  hall 
fire  talking,  Tom  apparently  oblivious  to 
the  signs  which  his  host  had  given  him, 
until,  in  desperation,  Chesney  Blackland 
said  : 

"  I'd  like  to  see  you  for  a  moment  before 
you  go,  Tom.  Will  you  come  into  the 
library  ?  " 

"  Not  now,  old  boy,"  pleaded  Tom, 
putting  down  the  cup.  "  You're  coming 
over  to  dinner.  I  must  get  back  ;  there's 
some  more  snow  coming." 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you "  said  Chesney. 

But  Tom  was  out  in  the  open,  giving 
directions  to  the  ancient  driver  of  this 
extemporised  four-in-hand. 

"  We  dine  at  seven,  but  you'll  come  to 
tea,"  said  Margaret,  as  she  held  out  her 
hand  with  a  smile.  "  And  you  really  do 
forgive  me?  " 

"  I'm  wondering  whether  you're  going  to 
forgive  me,"  groaned  Chesney  Blackland, 
as  he  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"  For  what  ?  You  mean,  for  the  things 
you  said  about  father  %   Of  course  I  " 

There  was  a  roaring  invitation  from  Tom 
outside,  and  the  girl  hurried  into  the  victoria. 


The  flakes  were  beginning  to  fall  again,  and 
there  was  reason  for  hurry,  Tom  explained, 
as  they  began  their  climb  to  the  Witney 
Koad. 

"If  we  can  make  Witney,  we  shall  be  all 
right,  but  the  road  is  rather  like  High 
Street,  Siberia." 

To  their  intense  relief,  they  reached  the 
main  road  without  mishap,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  Witney  lay  beneath  them,  a  grey 
town  in  a  hollow. 

"  That's  a  quaint  place  of  old  Chesney's," 
said  Tom. 

"  It's  a  very  pretty  house.  Has  he  had  it 
long  1  "   asked  the  girl. 

"  Heaven,  yes,"  said  Tom,  lighting  a 
cigarette  with  some  difficulty.  "  It's  been  in 
the  family  hundreds  of  years.  It  was  a 
gift  from  King  Charles  to  one  of  the  Black- 
lands." 

Margaret's  pretty  face  came  round,  the 
picture  of  amazement. 

"  A  gift  of  King  Charles  ?  But  they're  not 
English  ;   his  brother  is — — " 

She  stopped.  Obviously  Tom  was  not 
interested  in  Blackland's  confidence. 

"  His  brother  !  "  scoffed  Tom.  "  Why, 
he  never  had  a  brother.  I  knew  the  family  ; 
I  was  with  Chesney  at  Eton." 

The  girl  did  not  speak  till  they  were  clear 
of  Witney,  and  then  : 

"  Are  you  sure  %  " 

"  What  about  1  About  Chesney  ?  Why, 
of  course  I'm  sure.  Old  man  Blackland  only 
had  one  son  and  five  daughters." 

"  What  nationality  was  Mr.  Everstein  %  " 
she  asked  with  outward  calm. 

"  He  was  a  Swiss  Jew." 

With  an  effort  Margaret  controlled  her 
voice.   "  Has  he  any  children  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Fourteen,  I  am  told." 

"  Will  you  stop  the  carriage  ?  I  want  to 
walk  a  little  way,"  she  said  unsteadily. 

Tom  roared  a  direction  to  the  driver  and 
got  out,  a  very  much  perplexed  man. 

"  Now  what  on  earth " 

"  Tom,"  she  said,  when  they  had  walked 
some  little  distance  from  the  victoria,  "  you 
must  send  to  Mr.  Blackland  and  tell  him 
he  cannot  come  to  the  house." 

"  Great  Moses  1  "  he  gasped.   "  Why  %  " 

"  Because — he  is  a  liar  1  Oh,  the  brute, 
the  brute  1  To  play  on  my  feelings.  .  .  ." 

Bit  by  bit  the  story  came  out.  Tom 
listened,  and,  to  the  girl's  surprise,  did  not 
laugh. 

"  Yes,  that's  a  lie,"  said  Tom.  "  Chesney 
has  no  brothers.  Of  course  he  told  you  that 
story  to  prevent  you  from  making  a  fool 
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of  yourself,  as  vou  undoubtedly  would  have 
done." 

"  He's  hateful !  "    she  stormed. 
Tom  shook  his  head.  "  He's  not  so  hateful 
as  you  think,  Margaret,"  he  said  quietly. 
"  And  now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
What  he  said  about  father  was  true." 
She  stared  at  him  uncomprehendingly. 
"  Father  was  in  the   Everstein  swindle 
right  up  to  his  neck,"  Tom  went  on.    "  He 
was  a  party  to  the  faking  of  the  balance 
sheet,  and  it  was  only  by  a  fluke  that  he 
didn't  stand  in  the  dock  with  Everstein." 

She  was  white  and  shaking  now.  "  Is  that 
true  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 
Tom  nodded. 

"  When  Everstein  was  sent  for  trial,  and 
Blackland  went  to  Brixton  Gaol  for  con- 
sultation, Everstein  told  Chesney  the  truth, 
and  said  that  if  he  was  convicted  he'd  bring 
down  father- — that  he  wasn't  going  to  suffer 
alone.  And  Chesney  played  the  game  ;  he 
came  to  see  me  and  told  me  this.  Of  course 
it  was  no  use  telling  the  governor  ;  anyway, 
he  was  in  bed,  sick  with  fright." 


"  But  why  did — Chesney' — take  all  that 
trouble  ?  "    she  asked  unsteadily. 

Tom's  reply  was  rather  like  Tom,  frank 
to  the  point  of  brutality. 

"  Because  he  saw  you  a  few  years  ago,  and, 
like  a  chump,  fell  in  love  with  you.  That's 
the  truth.  Chesney  was  unscrupulous  in 
his  defence  ;  it  was  the  talk  of  the  Bar. 
But  he  fought  like  a  demon  to  save  Ever- 
stein from  Gonviction  because  he  knew  father 
would  be  involved,  and,  through  father, 
you." 

The  snow  was  falling  heavily  now.  She 
looked  back  to  the  old  victoria  and  the 
steaming  horses. 

*'  He  is  a  liar,  anyway,"  she  said,  as 
she  walked  slowly  towards  the  carriage. 
"  Tom.  will  there  be  any  shops  open  in 
Oxford  this  morning  ?  "  she  asked,  as 
the  victoria  bowled  along  the  homeward 
road. 

"  There  may  be.   Why  ?  " 

"  I'd  like  to  buy  a  present — for  Chesney 
Blackland's  niece,"  she  said,  with  pleasant 
malice. 


THE   WIND. 

/~\VER  Amberley  Ridge  how  he  rol'icks  and  races, 

^     Like  a  half=broken  colt  who  has  run  through  his  traces. 

On  the  look-out  for  hats  and  for  legs  that  are  lazy, 

He'll  hustle  and  bustle  you,  driving  you  crazy. 

He  comes  from  the  east  over  Rodborough  Tor 

With  a  voice  like  the  voice  of  a  man  of  war. 

On  Amberley  side,  stealing  down  to  the  hollow 

Where  little  brown  buds  promise  green  leaves  to  follow, 

Where  the  neighbourly  sun  shines  aslant  and  askew, 

And  larks  rise  up  lightly  to  sing  in  the  blue, 

In  a  kindlier  mood  that  'tis  sweet  to  discover, 

The  wind  woos  the  whin  with  the  voice  of  a  lover. 


In  Amberley  vale  where  the  roadway  dips  down, 
The  fragile  anemone  dons  her  mauve  gown. 
The  stream  tinkles  low  in  her  basin  of  clay, 
And  the  voice  of  the  wind  is  both  solemn  and  gay. 
Ah,  listen!    You'll  hear  it-so  dreamy,  so  still- 
Like  the  voice  of  a  woman  who  whispers  "/  will." 

FAY  INCHFAWN, 
Author  of  uSo?igs  of  the  Ups  and  Downs,"  "Through  the  Windows  of  a  Little  House,"  etc. 


'  AVritc  that,  in  consideration  of  thirtv-iive  pounds 
received,  a  ou  agree  to  give  uj)  Mrs.  Bowes.'  " 
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'R.  JAMES  MONTALBIN,  bachelor, 
aged  fifty-six,  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  Club,  possessed  good 
health,  independent  means,  scholarly  tastes, 
and  the  services  of  Mrs.  Bowes,  who  was 
the  best  cook-housekeeper  in  London.  But, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  he  was  open  to  criticism. 
For  example,  he  was  an  epicure. 

The  Occasional  Help  said  that  Mr. 
Montalbin  he  made  a  god  of  his  belly,  if 
ever  any  man  did. 

Mrs.  Bowes  replied  that  it  would  be 
better  if  the  Occasional  Help  sometimes 
talked  about  something  she  understood. 
Mr.  Montalbin  knew  how  to  live,  and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  be  said  about  that. 

The  Occasional  Help  came  at  fixed  hours 
to  assist  Mrs.  Bowes.  An  ex-butler  came 
for  the  evening,  and  waited  at  table  when 
Mr.  Montalbin  entertained  his  friends.  Mrs. 
Bowes  did  not  greatly  approve  of  either  of 
these  assistants.  She  said  that  it  made  her 
fairly  sick  to  see  people  doing  things  that 


she  could  do  better  herself.  There  are  fat 
cooks  who  are  good-tempered  and  emotional, 
but  will  never  rise  very  high  as  cooks,  and 
there  are  thin  cooks  who  are  a  little  tempera- 
mental—perhaps when  the  tradesmen  do 
not  bring  just  what  was  ordered,  or  bring 
it  too  late — but  possess  enthusiasm  for  their 
work  and  become  artists.  It  was  to  the 
latter  class  that  Mrs.  Bowes  belonged,  and 
she  knew  it  and  said  it. 

"  Other  servants,"  she  observed  to  the 
Occasional  Help,  "  are  merely  servants,  but 
cooks,  if  they  are  what  I  mean  by  cooks, 
are  artists." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  the  Occasional  Help, 
who  seldom  disagreed  with  Mrs.  Bowes. 
"  I  hadn't  noticed  that  now,  until  you  come 
to  mention  it." 

Mrs.  Bowes  was  the  only  servant  who 
resided  in  the  flat,  and  she  had  become 
absolutely  invaluable  to  Mr.  James 
Montalbin.  He  could  go  away  for  a  holiday 
and    leave    her    in    charge    with    absolute 
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confidence.  He  still  checked  the  weekly- 
books  occasionally,  but  he  had  never  yet 
found  a  mistake  in  them.  She  looked  after 
his  clothes  better  than  the  valet  whom  he 
had  dismissed  had  ever  done.  If  he  dined 
alone,  she  doubled  the  parts  of  cook  and 
parlourmaid,  and  both  of  them  were  excellent 
impersonations.  She  had  been  with  him 
four  years,  when  one  night ;  at  his  club,  the 
thought  crossed  his  mind  that  she  really 
cooked  just  as  well  as  the  club  chef.  He 
dismissed  the  thought  as  blasphemous,  but 
it  returned.  He  raised  her  wages  that  night. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  felt  quite 
certain  that  she  was  even  better  than  the 
club  chef,  and  raised  her  wages  again.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  raising  them  once  more 
m  the  sixth  year,  when  she  came  into  the 
dining-room  at  breakfast  time  and  said  that . 
she  wished  to  give  a  month's  notice. 

For  a  few  moments  Mr.  Montalbin  was 
too  shocked  to  speak.  It  was  as  if  the  floor 
had  opened  under  him  and  he  had  been 
precipitated  into  a  bottomless  pit.  Life 
without  Mrs.  Bowes,  to  one  who  for  a 
long  time  had  experienced  her  perfections, 
seemed  to  him  unthinkable.  Then  he  pulled 
himself  together  and  actually  smiled. 

"  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Bowes,"  he  said, 
"  this  won't  do  at  all.  I  can't  hear  of 
anything  of  that  sort.  It's  impossible.  If 
you've  anything  to  complain  of,  or  any 
alteration  that  you  would  like  to  have  made, 
just  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  I've  no  doubt 
that  I  can  meet  your  views.  I  was  thinking 
only  yesterday  that  you  were  really  worth 
more  money  than  I  was  paying  you." 

"  It's  not  that,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bowes. 
"  It's — well,  to  put  it  plainly,  I'm  thinking 
of  getting  married  again." 

Mr.  Montalbin  would  far  sooner  have 
married  the  woman  himself  than  let  her  go. 
He  did  not  say  that,  but  what  he  did  say 
was  an  even  worse  blunder. 

"  What,  Mrs.  Bowes,  marriage  ?  At  your 
time  of  life  ?  " 

Now,  Mrs.  Bowes  was  only  forty-eight, 
and  looked  rather  younger.  The  Occasional 
Help,  possibly  from  motives  that  were  not 
wholly  disinterested,  had  once  said  that  she 
would  not  give  her  a  day  over  thirty-nine. 

Mr.  Montalbin,  unconscious  of  his  blunder, 
went  on.  "  And  whom  do  you  intend  to 
marry,  Mrs.  Bowes  ?  " 

"  i  am  engaged  to  the  Second  Delivery, 
sir." 

"  Engaged  to  the  which  %  " 

"  The  Second  Delivery,  sir.  The  post- 
man, you  know\" 


Mr.  Montalbin  went  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
"  You  can't  mean  that,"  he  said.  "  You're 
old  enough  to  be  the  boy's  mother." 

u  That  is  as  it  may  be,"  said  Mrs.  Bowes, 
which  was  as  near  to  actual  rudeness  as  she 
had  ever  approached. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Montalbin,  "  we'll 
say  no  more  about  it  just  now.  Here  you 
are,  with  a  comfortable  home  and  everything 
you  want.  Give  it  all  up,  and  I  don't  know 
what  will  become  of  you.  A  postman's  wife 
doesn't  live  as  you  do.  Just  think  it  over. 
Use  your  common-sense.  See  where  your 
real  advantage  lies.  And  I'll  speak  to  you 
about  it  again  to-morrow." 

"  I  don't  think,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bowes  at 
the  door,  "that  you  will  find  I've  changed 
my  mind  in  any  way." 

Now,  it  chanced  that  when  Mr.  Montalbin 
was  going  out  that  morning  he  encountered, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  flats,  the  Second 
Delivery,  whose  other  name  was  Bifton. 
Mr.  Montalbin  was  acquainted  with  Bifton. 
He  not  only  said  "  Good  morning  !  "  to 
Bifton  when  they  met,  but  often — for  he 
was  a  kind  man — would  add  a  remark  upon 
the  weather.  On  the  day  before  the  last 
Bank  Holiday  he  had  bestowed  a  ten-shilling 
note  on  Bifton  wherewith  to  embellish  the 
holiday.  He  had  afterwards  thought  it 
foolish,  but  he  now  remembered  the  incident 
with  joy.  Nor  had  Bifton  forgotten  it.  He 
was  a  somewhat  sullen-looking  youth. 

"  Morning,"  said  Mr.  Montalbin  briskly. 
"  I've  just  been  hearing  about  you.  I 
understand  you  mean  to  marry  my  house- 
keeper." 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  been  spoken  of,"  said 
Bifton.  "  I  suppose  that's  what  it  comes  to." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Montalbin,  "  I'm  sure 
I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy  together. 
She's  a  little  elderly  for  a  fine  young  man 
in  the  prime  of  life  like  yourself,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  Beggars  can't  be  choosers,"  said  Bifton. 
"  I  don't  want  to  stick  in  the  Post  Office 
for  ever,  pension  or  no  pension." 

"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Montalbin,  "  I  see.  No 
doubt  Mrs.  Bowes  has  put  some  money  by 
— enough  to  start  a  business,  perhaps." 

"  It  was  to  be  in  the  greengrocery." 

"  Well,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Montalbin, 
"  Mrs.  Bowes  has  been  with  me  a  long  time, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  if  she  made  any 
mistake  that  would  bring  her  unhappiness 
in  the  end.  I'm  not  sure  I  couldn't  arrange 
better  for  you.  Where  could  I  see  you  to 
have  a  little  talk  over  this  ?  Three  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  say.  Possibly  there  is  some 
pub  near  here  that  you  know  of." 
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"  There's  '  The  Red  Lion,'  corner  of 
Elstow  Street.  It's  quiet  enough  in  the 
saloon  bar  there.  If  you  could  make  it 
half -past  two  " — he  had  excellent  reasons 
for  suggesting  this  change  in  the  hour — "  I 
could  be  there  then." 

"  Certainly.  Very  good.  I  shall  expect 
you  there  at  half -past  two.  Not  a  word 
of  this  to  Mrs.  Bowes,  of  course." 

"  Not  likely,  sir,"  said  Bifton.  "  I  don't 
tell  her  everything.  I  believe  in  beginning 
as  you  mean  to  go  on." 

Mr.  Montalbin  got  into  a  taxi  and  drove 
to  his  bank.     There  he  drew  a  cheque  for 
fifty  pounds  and  took  ten  five-pound  notes 
for  it.     It  might  not  cost  quite  as  much  as 
that,  but  it  was  just  as  well  to  be  prepared. 
He  had,  curiously  enough,  the  feeling  that 
he  was  doing  a  right  and  generous  thing. 
He  was  trying  to  save  an  old  servant  from 
a  fatal  error.     Incidentally,  he  would  con- 
sider it  cheap  if  by  an  expenditure  of  fifty 
pounds  he  could  still 
retain  the  services  of 
Mrs.  Bowes.  He  went 
on  to  his  club;  read 
the    papers,    lunched 
there,  not  without 
the  thought  that  he 
could    have    lunched 
better  at  home,  and 
then   went  on  to  his 
assignation.    The  two 
conspirators    met    in 
the  crimson  plush 
seclusion  of  "  The 
Red   Lion."     Mr. 
Montalbin    presented 
Bifton  with    an    ex- 
cessively  large   glass 
of    port,    gave   a 
plausible   reason    for 
not  partaking  of  the 
cat  -  poison     himself, 
and  got  to   business 
at  once. 

"  Well,  now,  if  you 
were  a  free  man  and 
had  got  a  little 
capital  at  your 
disposal,  would  you 
still  want  to  marry  Mrs.  Bowes  ?  " 

"  She's  a  good  woman." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it." 

"  I  don't  know  any  woman  as  I  respect 
more." 

"  She  deserves  it." 

"  The  letter  I  should  send  wouldn't  blame 
her  for  anything — it  would  blame  myself 


rather.  Then,  if  I'd  got  thirty-five  or 
forty  pounds  over  and  above  the  little  bit 
I've  banked,  I'd  hop  it." 

"  You  would — er — hop  it  ?  Now,  that's 
interesting.     And  where  would  you  go  ?  " 

"  America,  and  never  hesitate.  That's  a 
grand  country.  I've  got  a  brother  out 
there,  and  he's  done  splendid.  He's  always 
writing  to  me  to  come  out  and  join  him.     A 
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"  *  I  don't  think,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Bowes  at  the  door,  '  that  you  will  find  I've 
changed  my  mind  in  any  way.'  " 

man  that  really  is  a  man  can  make  his 
way  in  America." 

"  And  you  wouldn't  take  Mrs.  Bowes 
with  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  no.  It  would  be  no  kindness  to 
her,  sir.  She's— well,  there's  no  woman  I 
respect  more,  but  she's  not  so  young  as  she 
was  some  time  ago." 
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"  Too  old  to  transplant  ?  I  think  you're 
right.  Very  well,  you  can  go  to  America. 
I'll  give  you  the  money." 

"  You,  sir  ?  Give  it  to  me  what  has  no 
claim  on  you  1  " 

"  You've  no  claim,  but  Mrs.  Bowes  has." 
He  produced  his  pocket-case.  "  Thirty-five 
pounds  I  think  you  said." 

"  Or  forty.  It  might  be  best  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  And  if  I  only  had  words  to  speak 
the  gratitude  in  my  heart " 

"  That's  all  right.  It's  better  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  and  a  little  too  much  money 
often  lures  a  young  man  into  habits  of 
extravagance.  Thirty-five.  Seven  five-pound 
notes.  Here's  a  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper. 
Write  that,  in  consideration  of  thirty-five 
pounds  received,  you  agree  to  give  up  Mrs. 
Bowes,  and  sign  it,  and  those  five-pound 
notes  will  be  yours." 

The  little  arrangement  was  soon  con- 
cluded. As  Mr.  Montalbin  returned  to  the 
club,  he  shook  hands  with  himself.  The  way 
he  had  managed  the  miserable  Bifton  had 
been  masterly.  And  if  Bifton,  whom 
neither  Montalbin  nor  anybody  else  entirely 
trusted,  attempted  to  keep  the  thirty-five 
pounds  and  annex,  by  way  of  marriage, 
Mrs.  Bowes'  savings  as  well,  he  knew  very 
well  that  he  had  but  to  show  Mrs.  Bowes 
that  pencilled  document,  and  Bifton's 
chances  would  be  gone  for  ever.  Never  had 
he  felt  more  satisfied  with  an  expenditure 
of  thirty-five  pounds. 

At  the  club  he  played  three  rubbers  of 
bridge  and — as  generally  happened  when 
the  cards  all  came  his  way — felt  that  he  was 
playing  better  than  usual.  He  won  every 
rubber,  and  one  of  his  opponents  observed 
that  he  was  a  lucky  man. 

"  I  wouldn't  say  that,"  said  Montalbin, 
"  but  I  must  admit  that  this  is  my  lucky 
day — sort  of  day  when  everything  goes  right 
with  you." 

With  such  insolence  do  we  challenge  the 
fates.     The  day  was  not  yet  over. 

Returning  to  his  flat,  he  heard  a  man's 
voice  in  the  kitchen.  It  was  easily  explained. 
The  day  before,  Mrs.  Bowes,  referring  to 
the  gas  supply  for  cooking,  and  not  to  her 
engagement,  had  said  that  she  could  not  get 
sufficient  pressure  in  the  kitchen,  and  she 
would  have  to  get  a  man  to  see  to  it.  No 
doubt  this  was  the  man. 

He  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  a  whisky 
and  soda.  Such  indulgence  before  dinner 
was  unusual  with  him,  but  the  day  seemed 
to  demand  it.  And  Mrs.  Bowes  seemed  a 
little  unusual  when  she  took  the  order — 


rather  flustered,  but  distinctly  radiant. 
What  on  earth  had  the  woman  got  to  be 
radiant  about  ?  It  worried  him.  Explana- 
tions came  when  she  returned  with  the  drink. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  she  said,  "  that  I  ought 
to  tell  you  at  once  that  I  have  decided  not 
to  marry  the  Second  Delivery." 

Thirty-five  pounds  wasted  !  Always  the 
way— no  woman  ever  knew  her  own  mind 
ten  minutes  .together.    But  however 

"  You've  decided  very  wisely.  The  boy 
may  be  all  right — though  I  saw  him  going 
into  a  public-house  only  this  afternoon — 
but  he's  no  husband  for  you.  Then  I 
suppose  that  the  notice  you  gave  me  this 
morning  may  be  considered  as  cancelled." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir.  Not  at  all,  sir.  One  of  my 
reasons  for  giving  up  Mr.  Bifton  is  that  my 
husband  has  come  back  to  me  unexpected." 

"  Your  husband  ?  When  you  came  here 
you  described  yourself  as  a  widow." 

"So  I  did,  sir.  It  was  a  manner  of 
speaking.  When  I  came  to  you,  Bowes  had 
left  me  three  years  before,  and  I've  not 
seen  or  he?.rd  of  him  since  till  this  day,  and 
I've  been  with  you  over  five  years.  For 
more  than  eight  years  in  all  he  might  have 
been  dead  as  far  as  I  knew.  So  the  lawyer 
said  it  could  be  arranged  for  me  and  the 
Second  Delivery,  and  no  bigamy  about  it. 
Bowes  was  a  clever  man  and  a  kind  man 
when  not  under  the  influence  of  the  habit, 
and  it  was  my  fault  for  speaking  too  harsh 
about  the  habit  that  drove  him  away." 

"  So  you  propose  to  live  with  a  drunkard." 

"  Drunkard  ?  Oh,  no,  sir.  He's  a  changed 
man  is  Bowes.  He's  not  got  that  look  in  his 
eye  now.  For  the  last  five  years  he's  been 
a  lifelong  teetotaler.  You  see,  he  went  to 
America — it's  a  grand  country,  he  tells  me, 
and  one  where  a  man  can  push  himself  on. 
It  happened  that  business  took  him  into 
one  of  the  wildest  parts,  called  the  Middle 
West,  where,  they  only  drink  tea  and  keep 
Indians.  So,  being  teetotal  for  want  of 
temptation  for  six  months,  he  never  went 
back  to  the  other  thing  when  he  could.  He's 
prospered.  He  could  afford  to  live  like 
a  gentleman  for  the  rest  of  his  life — only 
that's  the  last  thing  he'd  care  about.  He's 
brought  me  a  lovely  gold  watch.  He  says 
he  should  have  come  for  me  before  if  business 
hadn't  detained  him.  He's  spent  money 
like  water  to  find  out  where  I  was  living. 
And  now  he  wants  to  take  me  back  with  him, 
for  he's  in  the  high-class  hotel  business, 
where  I  can  be  useful.  So  I'm  going.  Why; 
if  he'd  only  dropped  me  a  postcard  to  say 
he   was   alive,   I   should   never  even  have 
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thought  of  that  young  postman.  I've  got 
Bowes  in  the  kitchen  now,  sir,  if  you'd  like 
to  have  a  few  words  with  him." 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  a  few  words 
with  him,"  said  Montalbin  gloomily,  "  but 
I  think  I'd  better  not.  I  shall  dine  at  the 
club." 

"  The  dinner  you  ordered  here,  sir,  is  now 
being  prepared " 

"  You  and  Bowes  can  eat  it.  There's  no 
such  thing  as  gratitude  in  this  world.  Get 
me  my  hat." 

At  the  club  he  selected  a  one-man  table 
for  dinner.  He  had  suddenly  formed  a  very 
low  opinion  of  his  species,  and  did  not  wish 
to  consort  with  them.  It  was  not  a  good 
dinner.  At  least,  it  was  not  what  James 
Montalbin  considered  to  be  a  good  dinner. 
His  spirits  sank  further.  After  dinner  he 
prepared  to  enjoy  his  cigar — if  you  could 
call  it  enjoyment — in  a  remote  and  unpeopled 
corner  of  the  smoking-room. 

But  a  genial  old  friend  of  his  had  marked 
him  down  and  came  to  him. 


"  Hullo,  Montalbin  !  What  were  you 
doing,  sulking  all  by  yourself  at  dinner  ? 
You're  not  looking  yourself." 

"  How  do  you  mean — not  looking  my- 
self ?  " 

"  Well,  you  look  to  me  as  if  you'd  been 
overdoing  it.  Absolutely  played  out — that's 
the  impression  you  give.  I  should  say 
you'd  been  working  too  hard  at  those  blessed 
books  of  yours.  Why  don't  you  give  it  a 
rest  ?  " 

"  Because  I  prefer  work." 

"  Well,  if  I  were  your  doctor,  I'd  bundle 
you  out  of  the  country  at  once.  I'd  give 
you  a  sea  voyage.  Why  not  try  America  ? 
It's  a  grand  country." 

Montalbin  rose  to  his  feet.  "  Thank  you," 
he  said  bitterly.  "  I've  had  enough  America. 
Quite  enough.  Don't  allude  to  it  again, 
please." 

And  he  stalked  off  into  the  Silence  Room, 
where  he  sat  down  to  the  very  careful 
composition  of  a  very  long  advertisement 
for  a  cook-housekeeper. 
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LOVE,    THE    THIEF. 


A    WALL  about  my  heart 
**    I  built,  and  mocked  with  laughter 
Young  Cupid  and  his  dart, 
Nor  cared  what  followed  after. 


But  Cupid  came  one  day: 
He  tore  the  wall  asunder, 

And  stole  my  heart  away, 
And  holds  it  fast  as  plunder. 

The  prize  I  thought  secure 

Has  vanished  from  my  keeping 

I  stand  a  suppliant  poor, 
And  Cupid  mocks  my  weeping, 
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NOT    YET. 

Blanche  :    I  wonder  what  Jack  will  give  me  as  a  surprise  for  Christmas. 
Lilian:    Why,  haven't  you  decided  yet,  dear? 
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VILLANELLE   PORTENTOUS. 

There's  mince-meat  in  the  shops  displayed, 

Portending-  Autumn's  reign  is  o'er, 
And  azure  skies  will  soun  be  greyed. 

Few  lovers  seek  the  esplanade, 

No  naiad  gambols  on  the  shore: 
There's  mince- meat  in  the  shops  displayed. 

The  swiit  no  longer  skims  the  glade; 

The  dormouse  hoards  his  winter  store, 
And  azure  skies  will  soon  be  greyed. 

The  matron  sees  her  fires  are  laid, 

And  lines  with  list  the  draughty  door: 
There's  mince-meat  in  the  shops  displayed. 

Brown  leaves  from  parent  limb  glissade — 

They  carpet  deep  the  coprice  floor  ; 
And  azure  skies  will  soon  be  greyed. 

Thus  do  the  fleeting  seasons  fade 

And  add  a  notch  against  our  score: 
There's  mince-meat  in  the  shops  displayed, 
And  azure  skies  will  soon  be  greyed. 
Jose*  Ball, 


PEG<1Y\S  MEMOIRS. 
By  Gilbert  Davis, 

I  found  my  young  daughter  in  the  summer- 
house,  struggling  with  a  large  bottle  of  ink  and 
a  pen  borrowed  from  cook.  The  result  of  this 
combination  was  filling  the  pages  of  an  ancient 
exercise  book,  in  company  with  a  minimum  of 
five  blots  to  the  page. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  darling  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Writing,  daddy,"  and  then  very  importantly, 
"  My  memories  !  " 

"  Whatever  for  ?  "  J  asked  simply. 

"For  posterity " — she  gazed  up  at  me  very 
seriously  for  her  six  years — "  like  Mrs,  Asquith." 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  I  said,  amazed  at  the 
use  Peggy  had  made  of  the  free  run  of  my 
library. 

Then— 

"  May  I  read  them  ?  " 

"  Not  till  v'ere  finished,"  she  admonished. 
Then,  clasping  an  inky  little  hand  to  her  fore- 
head :    "  I'm  busy  finVing  !  " 

I  concluded  the  interview  was  at  an  end,  and 
left  her  to  her  literary  labours. 

It  was  after  Peggy  had  gone  to  bed  that  I 
missed  my  pipe,  and  in  the  course  of  my  search 
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entered  the  summer-house,  I  found  my  pipe, 
and  also  the  grimy  exercise  book. 

I  tucked  it  under  my  arm,  and  in  the 
privacy  of  my  study  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
memoirs  so  laboriously  penned  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity. 

1  was  very  flattered  to  find  the  first  entry 
devoted  entirely  to  myself. 

"  My  daddy  is  a  riter.     He  rites  story  s  for 


umgzins  and  funny  things  for  komio  papers. 
Sumtimes  he  gets  cneks  for  them,  and  sum  times 
he  gets  a  rejekshun  slip,  then  he  teres  them  up 
and  gets  wot  muther  Calls  turse." 

I  must  be  more  careful  about  opening  my 
letters  in  front  of  Peggy  in  future,  but  her  brief 
pen  picture  undoubtedly  sums  up  my  existence 
in  a  few  words. 

The  next  entry  really  comes  under  the  heading 
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of  revelations,  and  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  quoted  by 
all  the  reviewers. 

"  Tony  Patterson  kissed  me  last  nite,  I  didn't 
lik  it  his  mowth  was  jamy.*' 

Tony  Patterson  is  the  little  boy  next  door, 
and  will  be  seven  next  birthday.     I  am  afraid 


I  suppose  this  should  come  under  the  heading 
of  pleasant  memories ;  I  can  see  no  other 
reason  for  its  inclusion.  Sometime  I  shall  have 
to  explain  to  Peggy  the  difference  between  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  a  married  man 
with  a  family  and  a  bachelor.  I  cannot  let  my 
daughter  think  I  am  mean. 

These  three  entries  comprise  all  the 
"  memories  "  written  up  to  date.  They 
occupy  some  seven  pages  of  the  exercise 
book,  Peggy's  handwriting  being  of  a 
generous  size.  I  am  taking  charge  of 
the  manuscript  for  the  present.  Already 
1  have  visions  of  being  the  father-in- 
law  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 


TO    MATCH    THE    BRIDE. 

There  is,  it  seems,  a  trying 
time  in  store  for  the  pro- 
spective bridegroom,  for  the 
decree  has  gone  forth  that 
he  must  now  appear  at  his 
wedding  dressed  in  the  same 
colour  as  his  bride. 

A  ceremony  where  this  new 
fashion  was  observed  has 
already   been   reported  ;   but 
as  the  lady  on  that  occasion 
was   married  in 
brown,  her   partner 
for  life  was  able  to 
get    himself    up   to 
match  without   be- 
coming prominent. 

Other  men  will 
not  get  off  so  easily, 
for  the  marriage 
garment  may  be 
white  or  any  colour 
of  the  rainbow.  Wo 
may  yet  witness 
the  alarming  spec- 
tacle of  an  azure 
bride  leading  to  the 
altar  an  unwilling 
victim  clothed  for 
the  sacrific3  in  a 
pale  blue  suit  with 
tie,  shoes  and  spats 
to  correspond. 


A     JilT    OF    A     SHUCK. 


M.\iji;iki»  DATGiiTKii  (displaying  rather  violent  "pull-over'') 
this  on  George  for  Christmas. 

Fathku:    Er~um— if  I  were  you,  Id  spring  it  on  him 


I  shall  now  have  to  interview  him  as  to  his 
intentions. 

Peggy,  having  disposed  of  her  most  recent 
affair ,  turns  back  to  describing  her  family  again. 

"  Unkle  Jim  is  mummys  bruther.  He  is  a 
bachler  and  givs  me  munny  mor  often  than 
daddv." 


The  waist-line 
according  to  a 
Parisian  writer,  is 
to  be  at  the  waist 
this  season.  It 
seems  to  be  the  only 
position  they  haven't  tried  yet. 


I'm  going  to  spring 
radually  ! 


Friend  of  the  Family:  Do  the  questions 
the  teaohers  ask  yon  at  school  puzzle  you? 

Small  Boy:  No,  the  questions  don't,  but 
the  answers  do. 
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Smiles   at    Breakfast-time    now 


Here  is  the  jolliest  and 
most  enticing  of  all 
breakfasts  for  the  kiddies 
—Puffed  Rice  or  Puffed 
Wheat. 

Crisp,  tasty  kernels  of 
rice  or  wheat,  steam 
exploded  to  eight  times 
original  size  by  a  wonder- 
ful   steam    explosion 


process  —  this  is  fully 
explained  on  the  packets. 
And  how  that  brings  out 
the  flavour  !  It  sets  free 
all  the  nourishment,  too. 
The  same  explosion 
which  cooks  and  puffs 
the  grains  breaks  up 
every  food  cell  for 
easy    digestion. 


Order  a  packet  of  each  to-day  from  your  grocer. 
You  will  be  surprised  how  delicious  they  are 
whether  served  with  milk  or  stewed  or  preserved 
fruit.       See  the  recipes  printed  on  the  packets 

No  cooking   or  trouble  —  ready  to  eat 


Puffed 
meat 


Sold  by 
all  Grocers 


Puffed 
Rice 


Guaranteed  by 
Quaker  Oats,  Ltd, 


To  face  matter  at  etiri. 


Mention  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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MY   BUBBLE   REPUTATION. 
By  Harry  P.   Anderson, 

I  met  Graham  the  other  day. 

He  suffers  from  kleptomania.  It  might  be 
more  correct  to  say  his  friends  suffer.  He 
thrives  on  it.  "  Borrowing  "  is  the  word  he 
prefers.  He  "  borrowed  "  my  garden  hose  seven 
years  ago.  They  say  that  if  a  thing  is  kept  for 
seven  years  you  find  a  use  for  it.  Graham  is  a 
superstitious  m  a  n. 
I'm  told  he  is  pro- 
phesying  a  dry 
summer.  s 

He  hailed  me 
noisily. 

"  The  very  man  I 
want  !  "  he  shouted. 
"  Will  you  be  dis- 
engaged to-night  ?  " 

Experience  warned 
me  to  hesitate. 

"I  want  your 
advice,"  he  said. 

There  are  some 
things  I  don't  mind 
parting  with  —  even 
to  Graham.  Advice 
is  one.  I  can't  think 
of  any  other  at  the 
moment  —  unless  a 
last  month's  time- 
table. 

"About  wireless," 
he  added. 

I  hesitated  no 
longer.  My  reputa- 
tion was  at  stake. 

"  I'll  be  delighted 
to  see  you,"  I  said. 
*  *  * 

I  am  a  Civil  Ser- 
vant, engaged  in  an 
administrative  capa- 
city in  the  Telephone 
Department.  To  the 
Engineering  Depart- 
ment I  am  "  one  of 
these  clerks."  To 
my  friends  and  the 
general  public  I  am 
a  "  wireless  expert." 
Heaven  knows  I  did 
not  court  the  reputa- 
tion. It  was  forced 
upon  me.  When  it 
was  in  its  infancy  I 
avoided  my  friends 
like  a  plague,  but 
they  hunted  me  out. 
"You're  in  the 
Telephones,"  they  said.  "Can  you  explain 
this  ?  "  Even  now,  after  a  year  of  it,  I'm 
as  much  at  home  with  a  receiving  set  as  a 
missionary  is  with  a  man-eating  tiger.  But 
I'm  no  longer  afraid  to  give  advice. 


Graham  called  at  eight  o'clock. 
"  It's  just  a  little  general  information  I'm 
after,"  he  remarked,  as  he  produced  a  notebook. 


I  waved  him  to  a  chair. 

"  We'll  begin  at  the  beginning,"  he  said. 

"It's  generally  a  good  plan,"  I  answered. 

"  Aerials,  now,"  he  began  brightly.  "  Am 
I  right  in  assuming  that  2  the  aerial  doe3  not 
contain  a  spark  gap,  but  is  inductively  coupled 
to  a  closed  oscillatory  circuit  through  a  jigger, 
the  charging  voltage  of  the  aerial  is  only  limited 
by  the  possibilities  of  insulation  ?  " 


"Mil  IT 


NOTHING     DOING. 


Vkndou  ok   Balloons  :    'Ere  y'are,  guv'nor,  only  tuppence. 
Country  Cousin  (who  tins  been  warned  about  the  snares  of  London) : 
an'  as  like  as  not  to  find  nothin'  in  it  when  I  got  it  home ! 


Aye, 


"  Perfectly  right,"  I  agreed  heartily.  "  Of 
course— — " 

"  But  there  will  always  be  the  chance  that 
too  high  a  voltage  may  result  in  heavy  energy 
loss  by  brush  discharge,  especially  at  the  free 
end  of  the  aerial,  where  the  potential  amplitude 
is  a  maximum  ?  " 

"  Exactly  what  I  was  going  to  say,"  I 
answered. 

He  made  a  note  in  his  book. 
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CHILPRUFE 

porMEN 


There  is  only  one  quality  in 
"  Chilprufe  "— the  FINEST 
PURE  WOOL— no  second 
or  third  grade  to  confuse  one 
at  the  counter. 

Ask  your  Hosier  or 
write  direct  for  illustrated 
MEN'S  PRICE   LIST. 

THE    CHILPRUFE   MANUFACTURING    CO. 

(John  A.  Bolton,  M.I.H.,  Proprietor), 
CHILPRUFE   MILLS,    LEICESTER. 


PANTS, 

DRAWERS, 

TRUNK 

DRAWERS, 

PYJAMAS. 

To   Special    Order 
COMBINATIONS. 


BIG  PRICES  PAID 

FOR   OLD 

FALSE      TEETH 

Bring  the  teeth  to  my  address  and  cash  will 
Imj  paid  to  you  over  the  counter,  or  fill  in 
coupon,  and  I  will  send  you 

FREE  an  Addressed  Box  for  sending  teeth. 

To  Mr.  E.  LEWIS  (Desk  3la), 

24,  Warwick  Street,  off  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  1. 
Sir,— Please  send  to  me    an  addressed   box  for  pending   Old 
Artificial  T  eeth  that  I  have  for  disposal,  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  you  will  return  the  teeth  to  me,  po?t  paid,  if  I  do  not  con- 
sider your  cash  offer  satisfactory. 


NAME.. 


Poetatre  id.  if  pent  in  or>en  envelope 


MELANYL 


MARKING  INK 

Absolutely 

Indelible. 
No  Heating 

Required. 


COOPER,  DBNNISON  St  WALKDEN,  Limited, 
1    *    0,    ST.    BRIDB    STREET,    LONDON,    B.C.*. 


Tb*ABBO 

SitortSoles 


For  housework,  the  workroom,  and  out- 
doors, this  footwear  will  prove  a  delight 
to  all  ladies.    Made  on  stylish  models, 
easy  for  long  hours.    Soled  and  heeled 
with  PURE  PLAN- 
TATION     CREPE 
RUBBER.       Silent, 
soft,      and      flexible, 
with  almost  unending 
wear. 


Write  for 

ILL  US 

CAT.    J^mmW'     ^^KBBW  soFT    BLACK 

'glace  kid 

10/6 

Postage  6d. 

SINGLE  SHOE  SENT  ON  APPROVAL, 

or,  if  remittance  is  sent  for  a  pair,  Money 
instantly  Returned  if  not  satisfied. 


60,  LUDGATE   HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


And  on  Sale  at  <  11  ABBOTTS'  Branches  in  Principal 
Thoroughfares  London  and  Paris. 


WHY  NOT  BE  A 
FASHION  ARTIST 

If  you  wish   to 
make  use  of  your 
talent    to     earn 
money,  Fashion 
Drawing     offers  j 
you      the      bestl 
opportunity.    It' 
does  not  require 
years     of    hard 
study,    such    as 
in  other  branches  of  art. 

The  Associated  Fashion 

Artists,        comprising 

London's    leading     Fashion 

Artists,  give  thorough  tuition 

by  post  in  this  lucrative   art 

work,  and  assist  students  to  sell  their] 

drawings  as  soon  as  they  are  proficient. 

FASHION    DRAWING    IS    THE 
PAYING  ART  TO  DAY. 

Students  are  invited  to  exhibit  at  our  Great  Exhibition  at 
the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  in  March  next,  to  which 
purchasers  of  drawings  are  also  invited.  We  thus  help 
to  make  you  well  known  in  the  Profession,  and  to  help 
sail  your  work  after  training. 

Write  to-day  for  the  handsome  booklet,  "The  Art  or 
Fashion  Drawing."  It  will  be  sent  you  by  return  of 
post,  free.     Address  your  enquiry  to 

The  Principal  (Studio  84), 
ASSOCIATED   FASHION   ARTISTS, 

9,    Southampton    Street;    Hoi  born,  W.C.1. 


BEST 
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"  I  suppose  that  means  I  must  increase  the 
natural  capacity  of  the  aerial  ? "  he  asked 
gloomily. 

"  You've  no  alternative,"  I  said  decisively. 

He  made  another  note  and  turned  over  a 
few  pages  of  his  book. 

"B,  C,  D,"  he  murmured.  "Ah,  yes, 
Earth  !    What  makes  a  perfect  earth  ?  " 

The  question  was  embarrassingly  direct. 

«  Try  Ramsay  Macdonald  with  that  one  !  " 
I  suggested. 

He  laughed  mirthlessly.  Life  is  a  serious 
business  to  the  wireless  enthusiast. 


"  I  have  heard,"  he  said,  "  that  a  buried 
plate  makes  a  good  earth  system.  Is  that 
correct  ?  " 

"  Quite,"  I  said. 

He  apparently  expected  a  more  detailed 
answer,  so  I  added,  as  an  afterthought— 

"  Or  a  saucer." 

"  A  saucer  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 

I  perceived  I  had  committed  a  tactical  error. 

"  A  technical  term,"  I  hinted  darkly. 

He  used  his  pencil  again,  a  pleased  expression 
on  his  face.  He  felt  he  was  obtaining  inside 
information. 
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VAe 

All-Sorl 

Girl 


The  favourite  of 
all  children— and 
grown-ups,  too! 


Everybody  sits  up  and 
takes  notice  when 
Bassett's  Liquorice  All- 
sorts  are  brought  out. 
And  nobody  can  say 
"  no,''  how  ever  many 
times  they're  offered — 
they're  so  delicious  and 
wholesome.  Get  a  supply 
to-day,  but  insist  on 
BASSETT'S— there  are 
none    "  just    as    good." 

GEO.  BASSETT  &  CO.,  LTD., 

SHEFFIELD. 


BASSETTS 

LIQUORICE 
ALLSORTS 


My  Dear ! 

You  do 

*  look  well ! 


Have  you  wondered  how  some  of  our 
friends  keep  their  wonderful  com- 
plexions— that  perfect  skin  that  always 
looks  so  clear  and  healthy  ?  Ten  to  one 
they  use  the  Mercolized  Wax  which  so 
many  of  our  most  famous  beauties  have 
used  for  years,  for  Mercolized  Wax 
dissolves  the  minute  particles  of  old 
worn-out  skin  that  choke  and  conceal 
the  beautiful  new  skin  underneath. 

The  skin  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
change.  As  the  outer  skin  gets  worn 
and  discoloured  it  should  imperceptibly 
dissolve  away,  leaving  the  new,  healthy 
skin  that  has  been  growing  underneath. 
This  is  what  happens  in  a  state  of 
nature,  but  in  modern  conditions  the 
old,  worn-out  skin  is  apt  to  remain  and 
choke  the  new  skin  underneath. 

That  is  the  secret,  for  Mercolized  Wax, 
gently  massaged  in  at  night  before 
retiring,  dissolves  away  the  particles  of 
old,  worn-out  skin,  and  brings  out  all 
the  beauty  of  the  clear,  fresh,  healthy 
complexion  that  every  woman  has  under- 
neath. And  now  that  Mercolized  Wax 
can  be  got  at  any  chemist's  at  2/-  a  jar, 
it  is  indeed  within  the  reach  of  all. 


MERCOLIZED 


WAX 


Guaranteed  not  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  hair.  Contains 
only    the    purest    ingredients. 

Two  Sizes  Only — 2/-  &  3/6 


Mention  Wim>sok  Magazink  when  writing  to  advertisen. 
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44  Now,  what  about  harmonics  ?  "  he  asked 
briskly. 

"  What  about  them  ?  "  I  replied. 

"  WeH,  do  you  know  if  wavemeters  for 
detecting  harmonics  are  at  all  reasonable  in 
price  ?  " 

"  Not  just  yet,"  I  said  sympathetically. 

He  appeared  disappointed.  I  was  touched, 
and  administered  a  bar  of  sunlight — the  free 
variety. 

"  But  I  have  it  on  fairly  good  authority,"  I 
added  hopefully,  "  that  a  few  M.P.s  propose 
rushing  a  Bill 
through  the  House 
forcing  the  authori- 
ties to  instal  wave- 
meters  in  every 
home  as  part  of  the 
fittings  —  just  like 
gas-meters.  So  if 
you  wait  .  .  ." 

His  freckled 
Scotch  face  bright- 
ened. 

"I'll  wait,"  he 
said. 

He  borrowed  a 
match  and  lit  him- 
self a  cigarette. 

"Two  more 
questions,"  he  an- 
nounced, with  a 
glance  at  his  note- 
book.  "You'll 
perhaps  think  this 
first  one  should 
have  come  under 
4  coupling,'  but  I 
see  I've  put  it 
among  the  '  ss.'  " 

"  That's  all  right," 
I  assured  him,  as 
one  generously  ex- 
cusing the  amateur. 
"  Let's  have  it." 

"Well,  if  two 
coils  were  perfectly 
coupled,  so  that  all 
the  lines  of  magnetic 
force  due  to  a 
current  in  one 
threaded  the  other, 
would  their  mutual 
induction  equal  the 
square  root  of  the 
product  of  their 
self-inductions  1  " 

For  a  moment  I  sat  deep  in  thought.  Then, 
rousing  myself  with  an  effort,  as  though  reluctant 
to  leave  the  equation  I  had  been  solving,  I  said 
solemnly — 

44  It  would." 

He  poised  his  pencil. 

44  Of  course,"  I  added,  "  there  are  exceptions, 
but  you  can  take  it  that  the  exceptions  go  to 
prove  the  rule." 

He  filled  a  page  of  his  notebook  and  turned 
to  "  W." 

44  Lastly,"  he  asked,  "  what  is  a  cat's 
whisker  ?  " 


I  knew  he  would  ask  that.  They  all  do.  It 
seems  to  tickle  their  fancy.  I  gave  him  the 
stock  answer. 

44  A  cat's  whisker,"  I  said  glibly,  44  is  the  name 
•  we  give  to  a  fine  piece  of  wire  used  to  detect  any 
sensitive  point  in  the  crystal." 

My  faint  but  artistic  emphasis  on  the  word 
"  we  "  was  not  lost  upon  him.  It  implied  my 
close  relationship  to  Signor  Marconi. 

***** 

I  niet  Graham  again  yesterday. 

44 1  told  Wilson  how  lucidly  you  explained 


A     CHRISTMAS     BOW-WOW. 


;  He  wishes 


my  wireless  difficulties,"  he  said, 
you'd  give  him  some  tips." 

44  Tell  him  to  call  at  eight  to-night,"  I  said. 


"  I  see,"  said  Brown,  "  that  the  latest  fashion 
is  for  ladies  to  carry  umbrellas  to  match  their 
costumes." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Jones  sadly.  "  My 
wife's  new  umbrella-stand  takes  up  all  one  side 
of  the  hall." 
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Iwtlm&Smoothm 
i  that  Rough  Skin 

Where  the  skin  is  chafed  and 
rough  from  exposure  to  wind, 
sleet  or  rain,  it  is  very  sooth- 
ing, healing  and  refreshing  to 
apply  a  little  'VASELINE  ' 
Camphor  Ice. 
Always  keep  it  on  your  Dressing-table 

Vaseline  — 

CAMPHOR  ICE 


Trade 


IVrite  for  Free  Booklet  "  F  r  Health 

and  Beauty  " — it  c  ntains  many  other 

useful  hints. 


U  § 


As  an  effective  relief 
from  sore  throat  and 
-olds  in  the  chest' 
apply  externally! 
"VASP.LIN  B* 
CAPSICUM  Jelly.) 

CHESEBROUGH 
MFG.  CO.  Cons'd, 
Victoria  Road,) 
Willesden.     N.W.  10  j 


ESTABLISHED   FOR  OVER  100  YEARS. 


SALMON    ODY    SOCKET    TRUSSES 

are  still  unapproachable  in  efficiency  for  all  cases  of  Hernia, 
and  they  still  enioy  that  confidence  throughout  the  Medical 
Profession  which  has  made  them  so  famous  for  over  100  years. 
1  hose  wearing  any  other  form  of  Truss,  especially  Elastic  or  Web 
lrusses,  are  invited  to  write  to-day  and  prove  for  themselves  the 
unique  superiority  of  the  Salmon  Ody  Patent  Ball  and  Socket  Truss. 

Particulars  Post  Free. 
SALMON  ODY,  Ltd.,  7,  New  Ox-ford  St.,  W.C 


LET  ME  TELL  YOU 


WHAT    GAVE    ME 
BACK  MY  HEALTH 

I  was  a  weakling,  always  ailing, 
the  despair  of  a  host  of  doctors. 
But,  thanks  to  my  scientific  train- 
ing, I  was  led  to  the  truly  wonder- 
jul  discovery  of  the  REAL  cause 
of  disease  and  unfitness.  This 
simple,  yet  wonderful  knowledge 
which     Produces     (AND     MAIN- 

vr  j  '  a  cIear  eye>  actiTe  brain, 
abundant  vitality,  and  fulness  of 
Me  is  available  to  you.    My  book, 

Ihe  Joy  of  Life,"  points  the  way 
to  Radiant  Health.  It  should  be 
in  your  hands  at  once.  Send  2d. 
for  a  copy  to-day.  It  will  tell  you 
much. 

A.  W.  SCOTT 


(H),  47,    Huddles,  one 
Road,  London,  N.W.  2 


"  New  !  not  a  bit 
of  it— I  just  sent 
it  to  Eastman's." 

I  find  EASTMAN'S  splendid  for  cleaning  and 
dyeing  my  Gowns  and  Costumes,  and  the  way 
they  renovate  and  re-shape  hats  and  furs  is 
wonderful.  Their  dyes  are  all  the  latest  Art 
Shades  and  are  good  fast  colours.  Above  all, 
their  charges  are  moderate  and  service  quick. 

EASTMAN'S 


EASTMAN    &    SON 

(Dyers  &  Cleaners)  LTD., 

FOR     OVER     120     YEARS    THE* 

LONDON  DYERS  &  CLEANERS. 

Works:  ACTON    VALE,  LONDON,  W.  3. 
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A  NEGATIVE   CAROL. 
I  do  not  sing:  the  mistletoe  and  holly, 
The  groaning    boards,    the  flushed   and   flustered 
cooks, 
The  Christmas  fun,  festivity  and  folly, 
Inflated  fare  and  ditto  tradesmen's  books; 

I  do  not  sing  the  Christmas  crowds  a-shcpping, 
Congested  counters  and  the  traffic  jam, 

The  parcels  clutched,  continually  dropping, 
Or  eke  the  frenzied  fights  for  Tube  or  tram; 

I  do  not  sing  the  Christmas  tree  or  stocking, 
The  frantic  foxtrots  to  the  gramophone, 

Or     fearsome     sounds     that     set    the     neighbours 
knocking 
When  Grandpa  sings  a  solo  on  his  own; 

I  do  not  sing  the  ventures  of  digestion 
Connected  with  the  season's  use  and  wont; 

And  if  you  ask,  what  do  I  sing?— the  question 
Is  not,  what  do  I  sing,  but  what  I  don't. 

Jessie  Vope. 


"  What  made  you  back  Dishwash  yesterday 
in  the  big  race  ?  " 

41 1  went  to  a  clairvoyant,"  said  the  dis- 
appointed one,  "and  she  saw  its  colours  in  the 
crystal." 

li  That  crystal-gazing  stuff's  all  rubbish." 

"  No,  it's  not.  I  went  to  her  after  the  horpe 
had  lost,  and  she  explained  it  by  saying  it  must 
have  been  because  she's  colour  blind." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Newrich  rents  the  shooting  here, 
does  he  ?     Is  he  a  good  shot  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  don't  shoot  many  birds,  but  he's 
a  very  kind-hearted  man.  He  has  endowed 
two  hospitals — one  for  keepers  and  the  other 
for  do<?s." 


SUPPLTKD    ALKKADY. 


Shk  :   I  think  I'll  just  run  into  another  department  to  buy  Marjorie's  Christmas  present.     D'you  think 
she'd  like  a  book  ? 

Hk  :    Can't  you  think  of  something  else,  old  thing  ?     I'm  almost  certain  she's  got  a  book  ! 


ANOTHER  DECAYING  INDUSTRY. 

"  This  lay  ain't  what  it  used  to  be,"  said  the 
carol  singer  mournfully.  "  Some  nights  I  don't 
make  enough  to  pay  for  the  cough  drops.  I 
remember  the  time  when  Good  King  What's- 
his-name  would  fetch  a  tanner  from  nearly 
every  'ouse  in  this  'ere  road.  Now,  as  soon  as  I 
strike  up,  someone  comes  to  the  door  and  ses : 
'  Stop  that  row  ;  we  can't  'ear  ourselves  listen- 
ing-in.' It's  this  'ere  broadcasting  that's  done 
it,  and  they  won't  listen  to  anything  else,  not 
even  the  'erald  hangels. 

"  And  don't  you  believe  these  illustrated 
papers  what  shows  a  picture  of  the  pore  ole 
carol  singer  being  took  into  the  'all  and  given 
cawfy  and  mince-pies.  It  ain't  done.  They're 
too  busy  listening-in  !  " 

Facitig  Third  Cover.] 


"  The  sport  of  wrestling  is  practically  dead 
in  England,"  remarks  a  writer  in  a  contem- 
porary. Evidently  he  has  never  tried  to  get  a 
seat  in  a  'bus  during  the  rush  hour. 


A  motor-car  that  can  move  sideways  across 
a  road  has  been  invented.  So  useful  for  pushing 
pedestrians  on  to  their  proper  place — the 
pavement. 


Elaine  :   I  am  a  dancer.     My  feet  are  my 
fortune. 

Clara  :  Lucky  girl — to  have  such  a  large  one. 
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A  Dwarf  Wardrobe  and  Dressing    Chest   com- 
bined   that  ensures  the  comfort  of  every  man. 


that  "  xVly  Lady"  monopolises  all  the  accommodation  of  the 
nary  bedroom  suite,  we  offer  you  a  new  piece  of  furniture 
will  hold  everything  a  man  requires,  and  keep  everything 
in  its  place— no  bedroom  complete  without  it. 


HEIGHT  4ft.  3in.  MADE  IN  SOLID  OAK 
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Carriage  paid  home.      Trouser  press  attachment 

45/-  extra. 
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THE    CASH  HOUSE,  . 
61,  62,  49,50,51  &  36,  London  Rd., 
ELEPHANT  &  CASTLE,  LONDON,  S  E.  1 

\0ptw»i'e  Bakarloo  Tuhe  Station).     ' Phone— C  nlrol  7077. 

Write  to^JJesk    H\M,  for   Leaflet   illustrating 

various   models  which   dan   be    made    to    match 

existing  furniture  if  desired. 
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"'He  has  been  engaged  during  the  last  eight  months  on  a  very  important  work  on  tadpoles  and  their 
development,  and  unfortunately  my  occupation  in  my  household  affairs  and  the  children,  and 
Mrs.    Farbman's    knowledge    of    shorthand,    have    given    her    an    opportunity    for    beiug    continually 

in   his   company.'" 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF 
MRS.  FARBMAN 

By  HUGH    WALPOLE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    WILMOT    LUNT 


IT  would  be  quite  impossible  at  this  later 
date  to  say  with  any  accuracy  as  to 
whose  idea  it  really  was.  I  suspect,  of 
course,  that  the  credit  is  Chippet's,  he 
being  the  romantic  one  of  the  three  and  the 
man  of  ideas.  /  (the  professional  writer) 
ought  to  have  been  the  man  of  ideas,  but  I 
was  suffering  just  at  that  time  I  remember 
from  a  surfeit  of  realism  ;  romance  seemed 
to  me  something  dead-gone  and  long  aban- 
doned. Chippet,  of  course,  maintained 
exactly  the  opposite  of  this.  I  can  see  him 
now  with  his  blue  eyes,  his  fair  hair,  his 
trustful,  pleading  expression,  urging  upon 
us  that  the  London  of  these  up-and-down 
after-the-war  years  was  the  most  romantic 
place  in  the  world.   "  Stevenson's  London," 


he  said,  "  was  nothing  to  it,  and  you 
remember  how,  when  he  brought  out 
the  'New  Arabian  Nights,'  everyone 
was  amazed  that  he  could  find  so  much 
colour  and  excitement  in  this  drab, 
dull,  smoke  -  haunted  underground  -  driven 
town." 

"  I  don't  remember,"  I  answered  rather 
stiffly.  "  I  don't  know  what  age  you  take 
me  for,  Bubbles,  but  I  may  remark  that  I 
was  in  my  cradle  when  the  '  New  Arabian 
Nights  '  was  published." 

"  Well,  anyway,"  said  Chippet,  "  never 
mind  that.  The  point  is  that  London  has 
never  been  so  romantic,  so  absurd,  and  so 
full  of  excitement  as  it  is  at  this  particular 
moment." 


1U25.    No.  aoi. 
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It  was,  I  believe,  this  very  conversation 
that  gave  Chippet  his  idea. 

We  were  having  lunch  in  Borden's  rooms, 
and  we  were  all  rather  alarmed — alarmed 
because  we  were  running  very  low  in  funds 
and  saw  no  means  of  increasing  them. 
Chippet  had  just  retired  from  the  diplomatic 
service,  Borden  was  supposed  to  be  a 
sporting  journalist,  but  the  sporting  paper 
which  had  been  his  principal  ally  had  just 
died  from  want  of  encouragement ;  I  was  a 
serious  realistic  novelist — I  need,  therefore, 
say  no  more  as  to  the  reasons  of  my  penury. 

Something  must  be  done  and  that  soon. 
Chippet  thought  it  would  be  very  jolly  if  we 
could  only  all  go  into  something  together. 
We  were  great  friends,  understood  one 
another  thoroughly,  and  the  gifts  that  we 
enjoyed  were  opposite  enough  to  make  us 
very  useful  allies.  It  was  just  then,  I 
believe,  that  Chippet  had  his  great  idea. 

"  Why  shouldn't  we  .  .  ." 

We  all  laughed. 

"  Oh,  but  that  .  .  ."  we  cried. 

"  No,  but  really  .  .  ."he  answered.  "  I 
don't  see  .  .  ." 

"  Come,  now,"  we  answered,  "  they 
won't  .  .  ."  . 

"  I  believe  that  they  will  .  .  ."he  replied. 

The  idea  seemed  certainly  less  fantastic 
when  we  examined  it  more  closely.  It  was 
also  a  New  Idea.  It  had  most  certainly 
never  been  tried  before. 

"  The  first  thing  to  do,"  said  Chippet, 
now  immensely  excited,  "  is  to  circularise 
the  right  people.  Very  careful  we  have  to 
be.     Let's  draw  up  a  list  of  names." 

In  this  matter  of  circularising  we  were 
certainly  fortunate,  because  between  us  we 
covered  a  lot  of  ground.  Chippet  was  aristo- 
cratic, being  a  cousin  of  the  Beauminsters. 
Borden's  uncle  had  one  of  the  best  stables 
in  Great  Britain,  and  had  won  the  Grand 
National.  Borden's  younger  brother  was 
stand-off  half  for  Cambridge,  and  had  every 
chance  of  gaining  his  International  cap  next 
season,  now  that  Kershaw  and  Davies  were 
confessing  themselves  too  old  for  the  game. 
And  I  ?  Well,  I  was  a  friend  of  Hallard's, 
and  had  contributed  on  two  occasions  to 
his  high-brow  "  monthly."  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Garrick  and  Beefsteak  Clubs,  and 
Peter  Westcott,  who  is  now,  since  the 
publication  of  "  The  Fiery  Tree,"  generally 
recognised  to  be  about  the  most  promising 
novelist  we  have,  is  quite  a  friend  of  mine. 
I  stood,  in  fact,  for  Upper  Bohemia.  There 
were,  indeed,  very  few  sides  of  London  life 
that  the  one  or  other  of  us  did  not  touch. 


Our  circular  letter  had  every  chance  ot 
making  a  true  sensation.  This  letter  was 
our  joint  effort.  To  this  very  day  I  pride 
myself  on  its  admirable  strategy  and 
aplomb. 

It  ran  as  follows  : 

Private  and  Personal. 
Dear  Sir  (or  Madam), 

We  must  apologise  for  disturbing  you 
and  for  taking  up  your  valuable  time  in  this 
very  unwarranted  manner.  You  may  be 
assured  that  we  would  not  do  so  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  we  believe  that  we  have  a 
suggestion  of  real  interest  to  make  to  you. 
It  is  admittedly  difficult,  in  these  times  of 
progress  and  over-sophistication,  to  discover 
some  need  of  human  beings  hitherto 
unsatisfied.  From  cocoa-nuts  to  boot-trees 
everything  can  to-day,  when  transit  is  so 
rapid  and  trade  so  often  dishonest,  be 
supplied.  We  natter  ourselves,  however, 
that  we  have  discovered  one  almost  uni- 
versal need  that  has  hitherto  most  curiously 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  benefactors  of 
the  human  race.  Sir  (or  Madam),  have  you 
not  in  your  immediate  household  or  in  your 
surrounding  circle  of  friends  and  acquain- 
tances a  Bore  ?  .  .  .  We  admit  that  the 
question  is  abrupt  and  startling,  and  that 
is  why  we  have  placed  after  it  in  the  most 
modern  and  realistic  manner  those  sus- 
pensive dots.  It  is,  however,  meant  to 
startle  ;  it  is  intended  to  shake  you  abruptly 
from  the  lethargy  of  habit  and  the  indif- 
ference of  custom.  We  will  not  define  to 
you  more  nearly  what  precisely  is  intended 
by  the  term  "  bore."  We  do  not  do  so 
because  in  the  first  place  time  is  precious, 
and  in  these  days  paper  expensive,  and  for 
the  second  more  excellent  reasion  that  what 
is  a  Bore  to  One  is  not  a  Bore  to  Another. 
We  are  in  this  case  addressing  you  personally 
and  individually.  We  ask  you  to  look  round 
and,  considering  your  household,  decide 
whether  there  is  not  one  person,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  whom  you  would  like 
to  see  removed  from  your  immediate 
vicinity.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one ;  in 
which  case  we  offer  you  our  most  hearty 
congratulations,  and  beg  you  to  read  no 
further  in  this  letter,  which  is  not  for  you. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  and  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  in  the  more  likely  case 
there  is  such  a  one,  we  do  beg  you  to  apply 
to  us  and  to  see  whether  we  cannot  do 
something  for  you  whether  in  improvement 
or  modification   or  even  in  the  total  dis 
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appearance  of  your  personal  and  individual 
Bore. 

We  need  not  say  that  all  transactions 
with  our  firm  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  most 
private  and  confidential  manner,  that  in 
our  manner  of  procedure  we  work  by  tact, 
kindnesss,  and  diplomacy,  and,  of  course,  in 
no  case  whatever  offer  personal  violence,  and 
that  we  are  in  every  instance  on  the  side  of 
the  law  of  our  country.  Will  you  not  give  us 
a  trial  ?  All  that  is  needed  on  your  side  is  a 
visit  to  our  office  between  the  hours  of  ten 
and  five.  All  consultations  are  free  of 
charge.  May  not  this  suggestion  be  the 
very  thing  for  which  through  many  months 
you  have  wearily  been  searching  ?  Why 
not  give  us  a  trial  1  At  least  pay  us  a  visit 
and  see  whether  you  like  us. 

We  are, 
Yours  obediently, 

Boniface  and  Co. 

I  need  not  say  that  we  were  none  of  us 
busy  men,  and  that  we  had  never  before 
written  a  letter  of  this  kind.  That,  I  think, 
was  all  to  the  good ;  the  letter  had 
undoubtedly  a  freshness  and  originality 
that  business  letters  for  the  most  part  lack. 

There  was  much  discussion  amongst  us 
before  the  documents  were  finally  dis- 
patched. For  one  thing,  it  needed  much 
argument  and  some  sharp  raising  of  voices 
before  we  finally  decided  on  the  name  of 
our  firm.  "  Boniface  "  was  my  suggestion, 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  it  was  a  good  one. 

Borden,  although  a  thoroughly  fine  fellow, 
was  always  a  trouble  in  argument ;  he  had 
all  the  Englishman's  total  lack  of  imagina- 
tion, and  was  inclined  to  repeat  any  idea 
that  he  had  over  and  over  again,  refusing 
obstinately  to  see  any  point  of  view  but  his 
own. 

We  had,  too,  a  very  warm  time  over  the 
question  of  the  "  suspensive  dots."  Borden 
contended  that  that  was  a  ridiculous  sen- 
tence to  insert  in  a  business  letter,  that 
such  a  thing  had  never  been  in  a  business 
letter  before,  and  that  it  would  put  any 
reasonable  fellow  "  right  off  us."  I  on  my 
side  maintained  that  it  was  precisely  because 
]t  had  never  been  in  a  business  letter  before 
that  I  had  inserted  it,  that  what  we  wanted 
wasto  be  unusual  and  original,  and  to  make 
people  realise  that  we  were  different. 

They'll  realise  that  soon  enough,"  said 
Borden,  grinning. 

Very  painful  are  those  first  weeks  after 
}r()ur  business  is  started,  when  you  sit  in 


your  office  waiting,  waiting,  waiting,  and 
nobody  comes. 

We  had  two  rooms  in  Conduit  Street  for 
our  offices,  and  very  effective  they  were, 
with  grey  wallpapers  and  a  dark  red  carpet, 
but  a  grey  paper  and  a  Japanese  print  are 
small  consolations  for  an  overdrawn  banking 
account  and  two  shabby  suits  of  clothes. 

It  was,  I  think,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
when  Chippet  and  I  were  sitting  opposite 
one  another  in  a  very  gloomy  state  of  mind 
indeed,  that  the  bell  rang  and  the  diminutive 
boy  by  name  Thomas,  whom  we  had 
engaged  at  a  high  salary,  introduced  into 
our  room  a  lady. 

Trained  as  I  was  in  human  psychology,  I 
saw  at  once  that  she  was  foolish,  helpless, 
and  pretty.  Here  she  was  well  over  thirty, 
and  there  she  was  considerably  under  it,  but 
she  was  dressed  charmingly,  and  had  an 
appealing,  nervous  smile  that  went,  as  I 
could  see,  straight  to  Chippet's  uncritical 
heart.  We  begged  her  to  sit  down,  both 
smiled  at  her,  and  then  asked  her  if  we  could 
do  anything  for  her.  She  hesitated  a  little, 
and  then  said  :  "I  received  two  days  ago 
your  letter,  and  I  have  come  here  to  see 
whether  you  could  possibly  help  me  in  my 
great  trouble." 

Chippet  was  so  deeply  excited  at  the 
actual  occurrence  of  a  real  live  client  that 
I  could  see  he  was  ready  to  promise  any- 
thing, so  I,  being  older  and  more  experienced, 
looking  at  her  gravely  and  before  Chippet 
could  speak,  made  her  a  little  speech. 

"  Madam,"  I  said,  "  if  you  will  let  us 
know  the  nature  of  your  trouble,  we  will 
do  our  best  to  serve  you.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  it  is  wiser  to  make  no 
promises  until  we  know  exactly  what  we 
are  asked  to  perform  ;  you  can  be  sure  of 
two  things— first,  that  we  will  do  our  best 
for  you,  and,  secondly,  that  anything  you 
say  to  us  will  be  treated  in  the  very  strictest 
confidence." 

I  was  myself  considerably- impressed  by 
this  speech.  I  was  disappointed  to  observe 
that  she  looked,  nevertheless,  at  Chippet, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  she  made  her  appeal. 

"  I've  never  had,"  she  said,  "  a  letter  like 
yours  before.  There  were  certain  things  in 
it  I  didn't  quite  understand.  I  am,  perhaps, 
taking  a  very  wrong  step  in  coming  to  you 
without  my  husband's  knowledge,  but  what 
am  I  to  do  ?  I  am  desperate — really 
desperate.  Two  whole  years  of  torture  have 
brought  me  to  this,  or,  rather,  I  should  say 
'  to  you.'  " 

Chippet    leant    towards     her,     smiling. 
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"  Perhaps,  madam,"  he  said,  "  if  you  could 
explain  to  us  a  little  ..." 

"  I  will  explain,"  she  said,  nervously 
rubbing  her  hands  together.  "  What  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  I  have  never  uttered  to  any 
human  being  before,  and  I  do  hope,  gentle- 
men, that  you  will  understand  that  I  love 
my  husband,  and  am  only  acting  for  his 
benefit,  and  am,  indeed,  thinking  only  of 
him." 

I  could  see,  of  course,  that  this  was  untrue, 
but  it  apparently  impressed  Chippet  very 
deeply.  The  lady  had  the  face  of  a  pretty 
little  pig,  a  very  tiny  nose,  plump  cheeks, 
large  blue  eyes,  and  an  indeterminate  chin. 
"  My  name,"  she  said,  "  is  Mrs.  Fleming — 
Mrs.  Lestock  Fleming.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  my  husband  ?  " 

I  saw  that  Chippet  was  about  to  say  that 
he  had,  but,  as  our  policy  was  to  be  from 
the  first  an  honest  and  open  one,  I  inter- 
rupted him  again  and  said  :  "I'm  afraid 
we  haven't  heard  of  your  husband.  Would 
you  kindly  tell  us  anything  you  can  that 
will  help  us  to  understand  your  position  ?  " 

She  opened  her  large  blue  eyes  with  an 
air  of  pretty  surprise,  and  said  :  "  Why,  I 
thought  everybody  had  heard  of  my 
husband.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  living 
authorities  on  pond  life,  and  has  written 
several  books  which  have  been  very  much 
praised.  He  gives  lectures  on  pond  life  up 
and  down  the  country,  and  it  is  really 
because  of  the  lectures  that  my  troubles 
began." 

"  Because  you  mean,"  said  Chippet, 
"  that  you  were  not  always  able  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  lecture  tours  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Fleming.  "  We 
have  two  children,  and  my  place,  of  course, 
is  in  my  home.  Devoted  though  we  are,  we 
have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
away  from  one  another,  and  that  I  am  sorry 
to  say  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
someone  else  to  gain  a  control  over  my 
husband  that -he  deplores  just  as  deeply  as 
I  do  myself." 

"  Please  explain,"  said  Chippet.  "If  he 
deplores  it,  I  should  have  thought  it  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world " 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  my  husband  !  " 
Mrs.  Fleming  broke  in.  "  He  is  one  of  the 
kindest  men  in  the  whole  world,  as  she  very 
well  knows."  She  uttered  the  pronoun 
"  she  "  with  such  vehemence  that  I  jumped 
in  my  chair  ;  her  eyes  flashed,  her  little 
hands  were  clenched  together,  and  I  could 
not  help  wondering  how  it  was  that,  with 
such  an  energy  of  detestation  ruling  her 


breast,  she  had  needed  to  come  to  us  for  any 
assistance. 

"Tell  us,"  said  Chippet  gently,  "who 
'  she  '  is." 

"  Oh,  how  kind  you  are  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Fleming,  tears  filling  her  eyes.  "  I  feel 
better  already — I  feel  that  I  can  say  any- 
thing to  you." 

"  You  can,"  said  Chippet,  "  you  can 
indeed," 

"  About  two  years  ago,"  continued  Mrs. 
Fleming,  "  in  Newcastle,  after  a  lecture  that 
my  husband  had  given  on  '  Newts  and  their 
Home  Life,'  a  lady  came  up  and  spoke  to 
him  and  showed  such  evident  interest  in  all 
that  he  had  said  that  he  could  not  but  be 
pleased  and  flattered.  He  wrote  to  me  about 
her,  and  I,  too,  was  delighted  that  he  should 
have  found  some  real  appreciation.  I  assure 
you,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  a  spark  of 
jealousy  in  my  nature,  and  when  he  returned 
home,  and  showed  me  her  photograph,  I  saw 
indeed  that  I  had  no  reason  for  jealousy.  At 
first  I  was  immensely  pleased  at  this  new 
friendship.  My  husband  showed  me  all  the 
letters  from  this  lady — whose  name  was 
Mrs.  Farbman — and  they  were  letters 
entirely  concerned  with  natural  history 
and  kindred  subjects.  The  trouble  really 
began  just  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  Mrs. 
Farbman  came  to  live  in  London.  We  were 
living  then  at  Golders  Green,  and  very  soon 
she  also  came  to  live  there.  I  won't  dis- 
guise from  you  that  the  first  time  I  met  her 
I  disliked  her  intensely,  and  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  even  at  that  time  my 
husband  was  beginning  to  find  her  rather 
tiresome  ;  but  he  is  so  gentle  a  man,  so 
kindly  and  considerate,  that  she  soon  exer- 
cised over  him  a  most  terrible  control.  To 
cut  a  long  story  short,  for  the  last  year  it 
was  almost  literally  true  that,  except  for 
the  night  time,  she  has  not  been  out  of  our 
house.  He  has  been  engaged  during  the 
last  eight  months  on  a  very  important  work 
on  tadpoles  and  their  development,  and 
unfortunately  my  occupation  in  my  house- 
hold affairs  and  the  children,  and  Mrs. 
Farbman's  knowledge  of  shorthand,  have 
given  her  an  opportunity  for  being  con 
tinually  in  his  company." 

"  Is  she  in  love  with  him  1  "  Chippet 
interrupted.  "  Would  you  mind  describing 
her  to  us  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  tall  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Fleming, 
"  rather  like  a  man  in  woman's  clothes. 
She  must  be  well  over  forty,  although  she 
told  us  the  other  day  that  she  had  just 
celebrated    her    thirty-first    birthday,    and 
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looked  as  though  she  expected  us  to  give 
her  a  present,  which  I  believe  my  husband 
would  have  done  if  I  had  not  been  there 
to  stop  it.  She  is  a  very  dominating  person, 
and,  to  speak  quite  frankly,  our  whole 
house  is  in  terror  of  her.  She  comes  to 
almost  all  our  meals,  and,  of  course,  we  are 
not  very  wealthy,  and  she  eats  with  a  very 
good  appetite.  She  has  driven  many  of  our 
best  friends  out  of  the  house  because  she 
talks  a  great  deal,  and  generally  on  subjects 
that  are  not  interesting  to  our  friends.  She 
professes  to  adore  my  husband,  and  thinks 
him  the  most  marvellous  of  human  beings, 
but  she  never  allows  him  to  have  an  opinion 
of  his  own,  and  he  is  now  so  terrified  of  her 
that  last  week  he  took  to  his  bed  for  three 
days  in  order  to  escape  her ;  but  that  was  of 
no  use,  because  she  sat  in  the  little  dressing- 
room  adjoining  with  the  door  open,  and 
shouted  to  him  the  whole  of  the  morning." 

Tears  filled  Mrs.  Fleming's  eyes  as  she 
got  deeper  into  her  story  ;  one  tear  even 
rolled  down  her  cheek,  and  I  could  see 
Chippet  was  very  deeply  touched. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Fleming,"  I  said,  "  you 
surely  don't  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  and 
your  husband  together  are  unable  to  get  rid 
of  this  woman  %  " 

"  I  do  indeed,"  she  answered,  "  and  not 
only  I,  but  my  sister,  who  lives  with  us,  a 
cousin  of  my  husband's  who  lives  close  to 
us,  and  two  or  three  of  our  best  friends  have 
done  all  that  we  can,  and  have  had  no 
effect  at  all.  The  trouble  is,  you  see,  that 
my  husband  has  not  himself  courage  to  get 
rid  of  her.  She  has  a  temper,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  made  him  feel  as  though  he 
hadn't  now  an  opinion  of  his  own.  He 
thinks  that  if  she  left  him,  all  his  work 
would  stop,  and  that  he  gets  a  great  deal  of 
his  inspiration  from  her.  That  is,  of  course, 
quite  untrue.  He  wrote  and  worked  much 
better  before  he  knew  her.  He  is  simply 
hypnotised,  gentlemen,  and  it  is  this 
hypnotism  which  I  have  come  to  you  to 
beg  you  to  remove." 

"  Hypnotism  !  "  said  Chippet.  "  Do  you 
mean  literally  1  Does  she  really  hypnotise 
him  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  I  don't  mean,"  she  said, 
"  literally  that  she  hypnotises  him,  although 
I  am  sure  that  she  does  a  lot  of  queer  things 
that  I  don't  understand,  but  he  is  a  man 
very  easily  impressed.  He  is  so  modest,  and 
he  always  believes  that  everybody  knows 
better  than  himself,  and  Mrs.  Farbman  is 
clever!'  However  much  one  detests  her, 
one  can't  deny  that." 


"  In  short,"  said  Chippet,  wearing  a  look 
of  grave  importance,  "  what  you  want  us 
to  do  is  to  remove  Mrs.  Farbman  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
she  will  never  return  again." 

"  I  don't  mind  about  the  kindness,"  said 
Mrs.  Fleming,  looking  at  us  very  innocently, 
"  I  won't  hide  from  you  that  a  little  suffer- 
ing, physical  or  otherwise,  would  do  her  no 
sort  of  harm,  but  of  course,"  she  hurriedly 
added,  "  there  must  be  no  question  of  our 
involving  ourselves  with  the  law  in  any 
way." 

I  saw  very  clearly  that  now  that  Mrs. 
Fleming  had  surmounted  the  initial  diffi- 
culty of  speaking  to  complete  strangers  on 
this  rather  piratical  subject,  she  was 
enjoying  herself  immensely,  and  was  looking 
forward  to  seeing  Mrs.  Farbman  tortured 
with  red  pincers  by  several  long-tailed 
devils  in  a  miniature  Hades.  Of  such  are 
even  the  mildest  and  most  gentle  women 
when  another  woman  has  interfered  with 
their  personal  liberty. 

"  Of  course,"  she  went  on,  "  I  would  hate 
to  be  cruel  to  anyone — I  even  step  over  a 
beetle  if  I  see  one  on  the  floor — but  I  have 
suffered  from  Mrs.  Farbman  for  a  very  long 
time  now,  and  if  you  gentlemen  can  really 
succeed  in  helping  her  to  new  interests  in 
life,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  all  my  days." 

Inexperienced  though  we  were  in  business, 
we  were  both  of  us  already  aware  that  when 
a  client  begins  to  talk  fluently  of  gratitude, 
it  means  that  there  will  be  less  fluency 
when  the  hour  for  the  commercial  side  of 
the  bargain  arrives,  so  I  said  very  gravely  : 
"  We  will  do  our  very  best  for  you,  Mrs. 
Fleming,  but  you  must  understand  that 
we  cannot  absolutely  pledge  ourselves  to 
success.  Our  terms  are  that  you  pay  us 
one  hundred  pounds  if  our  endeavours 
succeed,  and  fifty  pounds  in  any  case, 
succeed  or  fail.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
pledge  our  word  that  Mrs.  Farbman  will 
never  return  to  you  again.  We  can  only 
promise  you  that  we  will  not  claim  success 
until  she  has  been  removed  from  you  for 
three  months.  An  occasional  visit  during 
those  three  months  does  not  count  against 
us.  The  way  we  would  put  it  would  be 
that,  after  watching  the  case  for  three 
months,  we  are  all  definitely  of  the  opinion 
that  Mrs.  Farbman's  attentions  have  been 
removed  elsewhere,  and  we  shall  settle 
this  question  by  asking  Mrs.  Farbman 
herself  as  to  whether  this  is  so.  Are  these 
terms  satisfactory  to  you  ?  " 

"  One  hundred  pounds  is  a  great  deal  of 
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money,"  said  Mrs.  Fleming,  her  beautiful 
eyes  filling  with  tears. 

I  saw  that  Chippet  would  probably  be 
touched  if  I  left  them  alone.  It  is  both 
fortunate  and  unfortunate  to  have  in  such 
a  firm  as  ours  a  prominent  official  dan- 
gerously susceptible  to  feminine  charm,  so 
I  said  very  sternly  indeed  :  "  Those  are  our 
terms,  Mrs.  Fleming.    Take  them  or  leave 


Fleming's  imagination,  she  was  caught  and 
held. 

"  I    agree,"    she    said.       "  But    please, 
gentlemen,  be  as  quick  as  you 
can  in  helping  us.     I  feel  that  if 
I  have  to  suffer  as  I  have  done  | 


"A  flood  of  words  poured  from  her.  .  .  .  Monsieur  Duhamel's  ecstasy  was  a  thing  to  envy.     'But  I  see, 
thank  you  sufficiently.     If  you  knew  what  it  was  for  one  who  is  so  persistently  denied  food  for  his  mind 


them,  as  you  please."  But,  as  I  had 
foreseen,  once  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Farbman, 
unhappy  and  isolated,  had  penetrated  Mrs. 


during  these  last  months,  I  shall  poison 
Mrs.  Farbman  with  powdered  glass  or 
hyoscin  or  strangle  her  in  her  sleep." 
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"  What ! 
interested, 
your  house 


"   interrupted  Chippet,   greatly 
"  Does    she    actually    sleep    in 


in  ease  she  should  have  some  ideas  for  my 
husband's  book  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

"  I  don't  see/'  said  Chippet,  "  why  she 
shouldn't  have  those  ideas  in  her  own  house 
as  well  as  yours." 

"  She  says,"  said  Mrs.  Fleming,   "  that 


mada/ii.'  he  cried,   'that  what  you  say  is  a  profound  truth.     You  have  enlightened  my  mind.     I  cannot 
by  his  inevitable  pursuit  of  food  for  the  body  to  meet  someone  as  wise  and  "brilliant  as  yourself .  .  .  .1 " 

"  On  several  occasions,"  said  Mrs.  Fleming,  it's  all  a  matter  of  atmosphere.  Everything 
W  little  cheeks  flushed  with  anger,  "  she  is  atmosphere,  according  to  her.  There  is, 
has  insisted  on  sleeping  in  our  spare  room,       for  instance,  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
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between  the  thoughts  that  you  have  in  a 
hot  bath  and  in  a  cold  one,  and  what  you 
feel  like  after  breakfast  and  what  you  feel 
like  before  tea." 

"  There's  nothing  very  original  about 
that,"  said  Chippet. 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Fleming, 
"  there's  nothing  very  original  about  Mrs. 
Farbman  anywhere,  but  you  shall  see  for 
yourself." 

On  the  very  next  evening  Chippet  and  I 
had  our  first  meal  in  the  house  of  the 
Flemings.  Because  I  am  a  realistic  novelist, 
there  is  nothing,  I  suppose,  in  this  modern 
world  of  ours  that  can  possibly  surprise  me. 
The  Flemings'  house,  Mr.  Fleming,  the 
numerous  little  Flemings,  and  the  great 
Mrs.  Farbman  herself,  were  all  exactly  as 
I  had  expected  them.  There  is  something 
to  me  strangely  depressing  about  Golders 
Green,  and  the  Flemings'  house  would  have 
been  depressing  anywhere.  It  was  one  of 
those  houses  in  which  the  kitchen  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  drawing-room,  and  dusty 
palms  in  large  glazed  pots  stand  cheek  by 
jowl  with  onions  frying  in  the  pan  and 
water  sizzling  in  the  copper  for  the  children's 
weekly  bath.  It  was  one  of  those  houses  in 
which  every  sound  made  by  anybody 
within  a  five-mile  radius  is  heard  ten  times 
intensified  wherever  you  may  happen  to  be. 
It  is  also  one  of  those  houses  in  which  the 
boards  creak,  the  windows  rattle,  soot  falls 
down  the  chimney,  the  cat  fights  the  dog, 
the  babies  fight  one  another,  and  the  cook 
gives  notice,  all  inyour  immediate  proximity. 
I  was  very  sorry  indeed  for  Mr.  Fleming, 
who  was  a  very,  very  long,  thin  man  with 
a  forehead  so  high  and  a  chin  so  receding 
that  you  felt  that  the  only  way  to  give  his 
face  any  real  help  was  to  push  it  all  down  a 
little  and  then  to  hold  it  in  position  with 
iron  bands  for  a  year  or  two  ;  but  he  had 
nice,  mild  eyes,  a  straggling  and  desolate 
moustache,  and  an  anxious,  deprecating 
air  that  so  often  goes  with  clever,  absent- 
minded  genius. 

Mrs.  Farbman,  of  course,  was  exactly  what 
I  expected  her  to  be — one  of  those  men  in 
women's  clothing,  as  flat  as  a  board,  with 
that  contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip  that 
belongs  almost  invariably  to  masculine 
women  when  they  are  in  the  presence  of 
the  inferior  sex. 

She  took  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  that 
small  house.  The  masculine  jacket  that 
she  wore  had  its  pockets  full  of  papers.  She 
was  always  producing  a  fountain-pen  from 


the  centre  of  her  masculine  bosom  and  taking 
innumerable  little  notes  in  little  pocket- 
books,  writing  them  down  with  an  air  of 
finality  as  though  it  were  the  day  of  the 
last  judgment  and  she  was  settling  the 
destinies  of  all  the  poor  human  beings  who 
were  waiting  in  frightened,  huddled  masses 
at  her  large,  uncomely  feet.  It  was  quite 
natural  that  Chippet  and  I  disliked  her  at 
sight.  It  was  equally  natural  that  she  dis- 
liked and  despised  us.  Mrs.  Fleming 
introduced  us  as  two  young  men  who  had 
been  immensely  attracted  by  what  they  knew 
of  her  husband's  genius  and  had  come 
thirsting  for  more  information.  Mr.  Fleming 
was  as  touched  as  a  child  by  my  eager 
inquiries  about  newts  and  their  habits,  and 
one  or  two  remarks  that  Chippet  made 
about  snails  and  their  different  geographical 
varieties  brought  tears  of  pleasure  into  his 
eyes  ;  but  I  realised  that  Mrs.  Farbman 
detected  us  at  once  for  the  humbugs  that 
we  were.  I  realised  also,  during  that  first 
meal,  which  consisted  very  strangely  of 
scrambled  eggs,  cheese  cakes  and  meringues, 
both  that  Mrs.  Fleming  was  not  a  good 
housekeeper,  and  that  this  business  of  ours, 
into  which  we  had  entered  with  so  light  a 
hearty  was  going  to  be  no  easy  one.  Half- 
way through  dinner,  supper,  or  breakfast, 
whichever  you  like  to  call  it,  there  was  a 
sharp  little  contest  between  Chippet  and 
Mrs.  Farbman.  Mrs.  Farbman  had  a  terrible 
habit  of  leaning  her  bare  and  bony  elbows 
on  the  table,  supporting  a  face  which  exactly 
resembled  that  of  an  intelligent  and  over-, 
educated  horse  upon  them,  and  staring  at 
the  speaker  of  the  moment  with  a  pene- 
trating glance  of  contemptuous  scorn.  She 
was  so  staring  at  Chippet,  who  was  trying 
to  explain  to  Mr.  Fleming  that  when  he 
was  a  small  boy  he  had  kept  snails  in  a 
cigar-box  and  harnessed  them  to  match- 
boxes, and  made  them  run  races  with  one 
another,  which,  he  went  on,  he  would 
never  have  done  had  he  only  known,  as 
he  knew  now,  what  interesting  creatures 
they  were  and  how  sensitive  in  their 
feelings. 

"  Humbug  !  "  said  Mrs.  Farbman  sud- 
denly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  "  said  Chippet 
nervously. 

"  What  you're  saying  about  snails,"  said 
Mrs.  Farbman,  "  is  humbug.  You  never 
cared  in  the  least  about  snails,  and  you 
don't  care  about  them  now." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Chippet,  flushing 
angrily,    "  allow    me     to    have    my    own 
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opinion  about  the  things  I  care  for  and  the 
things  I  don't." 

"  Oh,  you  can  have  your  own  opinion, " 
said  Mrs.  Farbman,  "  but  I  wasn't  born 
yesterday,  you  know,"  which,  indeed,  was 
the  truest  thing  she  ever  said. 

I  saw  at  once  that  these  were  the  worst 
possible  tactics  for  us  to  adopt.  I  tried  to 
kick  Chippet  under  the  table,  but  most 
unfortunately  kicked  Mrs.  Farbman  instead. 
She  turned  her  attention  to  me,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  be  as  charming  as  I  knew  how, 
but  really  the  woman  was  intolerable.  She 
assumed  complete  command  of  the  house, 
and  when  one  of  the  children  was  heard 
crying  in  the  next  room,  and  Mrs.  Fleming 
rose  to  go  to  her,  Mrs.  Farbman  said  :  "  Sit 
down,  Flora,  sit  down ;  don't  make  a  fool 
of  yourself."  When  a  very  untidy  maid- 
servant brought  in  the  meringues,  Mrs. 
Farbman,  glaring  at  her,  said  :  "  What  was 
that  noise  that  I  heard  in  the  kitchen  just 
now  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  maid,  tossing  her 
head. 

"  It  was  the  loudest  nothing  I've  ever 
heard,"  said  Mrs.  Farbman.  "  That  china 
shall  be  deducted  from  your  wages." 

She  ruled,  in  fact,  the  house  with  a  rod 
of  iron. 

Now,  this  is  the  really  interesting  feature 
of  this  our  first  adventure.  You  will 
certainly  say  that  Mrs.  Farbman,  as  I  have 
described  her  to  you,  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
caricature,  and  to  that  I  would  reply  that 
more  people  are  caricatures  than  you  pro- 
bably know,  and  that  many  people  are 
caricatures  at  first  sight  and  cease  to  be  so 
when  we  know  them  a  little  better.  Now, 
this,  I  repeat,  is  the  curious  and  interesting 
thing — that  before  the  end  of  our  meal  I 
was  beginning  to  be  quite  fond  of  Mrs. 
Farbman.  I  cannot  explain  this  except 
by  saying  that,  as  I  am  a  modern  novelist, 
the  most  extravagant  types  have  an  interest 
for  me,  but,  apart  from  this  professional 
tenderness,  there  was  something  about  Mrs. 
Farbman  that  was  lonely,  touching,  and 
pathetic.  With  that  swift  perception  of 
human  nature  that  is  one  of  the  finest  gifts 
I  possess,  I  saw  that  she  was  a  lonely, 
unloved  woman,  whose  rudeness  and  mascu- 
linity were  largely  a  covering  for  a  longing 
ior  affection  and  some  sort  of  commendation 
of  her  talents  and  erudition. 

Mr.  Fleming  was,  in  all  probability, 
|he  only  human  being  in  all  her  life  who 
nad  appreciated  her  brain  and  industry, 
llKl    it  was    for    that    appreciation    that 


she  clung  to  him  more  than  for  anything 
else. 

After  dinner  we  sat  in  the  small,  stuffy 
sitting-room  that  smelt  of  mixed  biscuits 
and  stale  eau-de-Cologne,  and  Mrs.  Farb- 
man held  forth  at  interminable  length  on 
the  connection  between  the  psycho-analysis 
and  the  suffragette  movement.  She 
had  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  she  said  it 
vigorously,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  she  was 
longing  for  our  appreciation,  as  eager  for  it, 
indeed,  as  a  small  girl  who  is  reciting  for 
the  first  time  her  school  piece  before  a 
crowd  of  indifferent  relations.  That  was  a 
picture  that  I  shall  never  forget— the  close, 
ill-smelling  room,  overcrowded  with  marine 
pictures,  china  ornaments,  bamboo  book- 
cases, albums  of  family  photographs,  ferns, 
and  human  beings,  with  Mr.  Fleming's  long 
body  stretching  right  across  the  floor,  his 
eyes  closed  and  sunk  deep  into  his  forehead, 
his  bony  hands  clasped  together  on  his  lap, 
Mrs.  Fleming  angry,  watching  Mrs.  Farbman 
with  indignant  eyes,  Chippet,  distressed 
already  by  the  certainty  that  we  were  going 
to  fail  in  this  our  very  first  case,  and  Mrs. 
Farbman,  seated  like  a  man,  leaning 
forward,  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  staring 
into  space,  her  voice  rolling  on  and  on,  and 
words  like  "  Freud"  "  Jung,"  "  inhibition," 
"  Mrs.  Pankhurst,"  and  "  Bolshevism " 
spattering  the  floor  with  such  vigour  and 
energy  that  it  seemed  as  though  they  must 
leave  permanent  marks  on  the  faded 
carpet. 

Yes,  I  liked  her  better  and  better  as  the 
evening  proceeded.  I  remember  once,  at 
the  Zoo,  seeing  a  large  monkey  in  the  corner 
of  its  cage,  chattering,  making  fantastic 
gestures,  scratching  itself  in  impossible 
places,  doing  everything  it  could  to  attract 
the  attention  of  a  group  of  bored  and 
superior  monkeys  who.  were  half  asleep  in 
.  another  coiner,  and  in  the  eyes  of  that  large 
monkey  there  was  a  look  of  the  most 
desperate  loneliness  I  have  ever  witnessed 
in  animal  or  man.  Such  loneliness  was  there 
in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Farbman.  More  touching 
still  was  it  that  she  herself  was  unaware  of 
this,  and  would  have  been  certainly  most 
indignant  had  you  told  her  of  it.  As  she 
talked  I  saw  in  her  all  those  long  desolate 
years,  that  eagerness  for  wisdom,  and 
longing  for  the  possession  of  some  human 
being  who  would  care  for  her  and  her  alone, 
that  consciousness  that  must  have  come  to 
her  in  spite  of  herself  of  her  ugliness  and 
oddness,  that  desperate  sense  that  even  this 
man  Fleming,  whom  she  had  succeeded  in 
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attaching  for  a  brief  period,  might  at 
any  moment  slip  from  her.  All  these  things 
I  saw,  and  you  may  believe  me  or  no,  as  you 
please,  but  before  that  first  evening  was 
over  I  felt,  as  I  considered  the  project  th#t 
had  brought  Chippet  and  myself  to  that 
house,  something  very  little  short  of  a 
murderer. 

III. 

A  murderer  !  Yes,  that's  all  very  well, 
but  we  had  our  business  to  consider,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  we  were 
bound  to  confess  that  we  were  dangerously 
near  to  defeat.  Other  things  were  happen- 
ing at  this  time,  other  clients  were  coming 
to  us — of  whom  I  may  speak  on  another 
occasion — and  Borden  was  conducting  one 
of  these  with  every  prospect  of  success,  but 
this  affair  of  the  Flemings  was  for  Chippet 
and  me,  our  ewe  lamb,  our  first-born,  our 
precious  pet.  Chippet  was  nearly  in  tears 
whenever  he  thought  of  it.  Mrs.  Fleming 
was  becoming  frankly  impatient,  and  I 
could  see  that  if  we  failed  there  would  be 
great  trouble  in  extracting  from  her  the 
promised  fifty  pounds.  She  had  begun  by 
thinking  us  perfectly  delightful ;  there 
was  every  prospect  of  her  ending  by  thinking 
us  contemptible  fools.  We  spent  a  great 
deal  of  our  time  under  the  Fleming  roof. 
Those  rooms  had  already  overflowed  before 
our  arrival,  and  it  was  not,  in  very  truth, 
vastly  diverting  to  spend  hours  of  the  day 
and  the  best  part  of  many  an  evening  in  a 
small,  stuffy  villa  in  Golders  Green,  stepping, 
so  to  speak,  from  infant  to  infant,  and 
eating  meals  of  so  horrible  and  unnatural 
a  kind  that  Chippet's  hitherto  admirable 
digestion  was  in  danger  of  being  per- 
manently ruined,  and  I  myself  turned  quite 
green  at  the  thought  of  scrambled  eggs,  a 
dish  in  which  I  had  hitherto  delighted. 
But  the  main  trouble  was  this  increasing 
affection  of  mine  for  Mrs.  Farbman.  It 
baffled  Chippet  completely.  At  first  he 
supposed  that  I  was  being  diplomatic  and 
seeking  to  gain  an  influence  over  her.  Then 
when  he  discovered  that  I  was  winning  no 
influence  at  all,  and  that  I  really  seemed  to 
like  to  be  in  her  society,  and  when  he 
caught  me  on  one  occasion  looking  into  her 
dim  and  grey- green  eyes  as  I  might  have 
looked  at  the  face  of  my  favourite  dog,  he 
was  puzzled  and  finally  indignant. 

"  Good  Heavens,  Seymour,"  he  said,  "  you 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  like  the 
woman  !  " 

"  I  do  like  her." 


"  But  she  hates  you.  She  hates  you  even 
worse  than  she  hates  me.  She's  a  terrible 
woman !  "  And  his  voice  rose  into  a  shrill 
scream,  as  it  often  did  when  he  was  excited. 

"  I  don't  know  that  she  hates  me,"  I 
answered,  curiously  hurt  at  his  accusation. 
"  I  think  she's  rather  beginning  to  like  me." 

"  Oh,  no,  she  isn't,"  said  Chippet.  "  I 
overheard  her  saying  last  night  to  Mrs. 
Fleming  that  she  would  be  very  glad  to 
know  how  much  longar  those  two  imbecile 
friends  of  hers  were  coming  to  the  house ; 
and  Mrs.  Fleming  said  that  she  thought 
that  she  would  like  to  have  a  clever  novelist 
to  talk  to,  and  I  won't  tell  you,"  continued 
Chippet,  smiling  maliciously,  "  what  exactly 
it  was  that  Mrs.  Farbman  then  said  about 
you  as  a  novelist." 

"  Oh,  don't  mind  me  !  "  I  said  hurriedly, 
pretending  not  to  care. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't,"  said  Chippet,  "  only  I 
will  tell  you  this — that  time's  passing,  and  if 
you're  going  to  waste  these  precious  hours 
by  attempting  to  win  Mrs.  Farbman' s  bony 
heart,  you  are  not  playing  the  game,  and 
we  may  as  well  dissolve  partnership." 

I  could  not  deny  that  Chippet  was  right. 
Business  was  business,  and  however 
attractive  I  found  Mrs.  Farbman,  something 
must  be  done  to  further  our  plans.  And  yet 
how  strange  and  even,  in  an  obscure  way, 
romantic  those  hours  in  her  company  were ! 
I  have  never  known  so  truly  stupid  a  woman 
as  Mrs.  Farbman  was,  nor  have  I  ever 
known  any  woman  capable  of  such  a  flood 
of  apparently  clever  conversation  that  was 
finally  quite  meaningless.  It  was  with  this 
meaningless  flood  that  she  surrounded  and 
overwhelmed  poor  Mr.  Fleming.  He  may 
have  been  once,  in  the  days  before  the 
arrival  of  Mrs.  Farbman,  aware  of  the 
ultimate  purpose  and  purport  of  his  book, 
but  she  had  by  now  so  fluently  confused 
him,  she  so  persistently  led  him  off  the 
straight  track  the  moment  that  she  per- 
ceived him  to  be  upon  it,  she  flung  at  his 
enormous  but,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
rather  empty  forehead  such  incessant  little 
pellets  of  disconnected  information,  that  the 
poor  man  just  crumpled  up  and  moved  in  a 
kind  of  stupor  from  phrase  to  phrase,  seeing 
his  newts,  his  tadpoles,  his  snails,  and 
whatever,  all  scuttling  away  from  him — 
I  am  quite  aware  that  newts  and  tadpoles 
cannot  scuttle— into  a  vast  misty  distance 
whence  he  desperately  began  to  be  aware 
he  would  never  recover  them. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  I  think,  more  than 
any  other,  that  he  would  really  have  given 
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his  immortal  soul  to  be  rid  of  Mrs.  Farbman; 
but  you  had  only  to  look  at  him,  to  listen 
to  his  mild,  amiable  voice,  to  watch  the 
timid  way  in  which  he  scratched  his  fast 
thinning  hair,  to  be  aware  that  he  would 
never  of  himself  be  able  to  escape  this 
bondage. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  crisis 
arrived.  We  came,  Chippet  and  I,  one  day 
to  tea  and  found  Mrs.  Fleming  alone.  We 
could  see  plainly  enough  that  she  was  in 
the  very  worst  of  tempers.  "  Well,"  she 
asked  us,  her  blue  eyes  flashing,  her  little 
snub  nose  trembling  with  indignation, 
"  do  you  mind  telling  me  how  long  this 
farce  is  to  continue  1  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me  if  I  say  exactly  what  I  think." 

"  That,"  interrupted  Chippet,  smiling 
nervously,  "  is  what  we  want  to  hear.  I 
know  that  so  far  we  have  not  been  a  great 
success,  but " 

"  Thank  you,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Fleming, 
"  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  admitting  that 
much.  No,  you  have  not  been  a  great 
success,  and  I  hope  your  feelings  won't  be 
hurt  if  I  tell  you  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  you  are  not  a  pair  of  humbugs  against 
whom  one  might  very  reasonably  bring  an 
action.  Here  have  we  been  three  weeks, 
and  Mrs.  Farbman  is  more  securely  in  the 
house  than  ever  before.  You  have  done 
nothing,"  she  cried,  "  to  persuade  her  to 
leave  us  !  You  have  had  innumerable  meals 
in  my  house,  and  although  I  am  not  one  to 
grudge  my  friends  any  hospitality  we  can 
afford,  yet  my  husband  and  I  are  not 
wealthy  or  we  would  not  be  living  in 
Grolders  Green.  You  have  done  nothing, 
nothing,  nothing !  "  She  then  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Give  us  another  week,  Mrs.  Fleming," 
said  I,  "  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  we 
are  still  unsuccessful,  we  will  call  the  case 
off,  and  we  will  not  ask  you  to  pay  us  a 
penny." 

This  mollified  her  somewhat. 

"  You  must  consider,  Mrs.  Fleming," 
continued  Chippet  eagerly,  "  that  we  have 
suggested  a  number  of  plans  that  you  have 
refused  to  consider,  such  as  Seymour  here 
travelling  with  Mrs.  Farbman  in  an  aero- 
plane to  Paris  and  leaving  her  there,  or 
hiring  a  motor-car  and  going  with  Mrs. 
Farbman  to  the  Lake  District  and  losing 
her  on  one  of  the  mountains,  and  there  have 
been  many  other  schemes  of  that  kind 
which  you  have  absolutely  forbidden  us  to 
consider." 

u  There,"  she  cried,  in  the  middle  of  her 


tears,  "  doesn't  that  show  how  incompetent 
you  are  1  Haven't  you  seen  already  enough 
of  Mrs.  Farbman  to  know  that  no  mountains 
and  no  Paris  nor  anywhere  else  would 
prevent  her  from  returning  ?  She  will  follow 
us  wherever  we  go.  I  see  myself  within 
another  six  months  a  murderess  in  the  dock 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  my  husband  dying  of  a 
broken  heart,  my  children  thrown  upon  the 
streets  !  " 

A  very  trying  scene,  in  sooth.  Mrs. 
Fleming's  tears  were  as  bad  as  Mrs.  Farb- 
man's  psycho-analysis,  and,  quite  frankly, 
of  the  two  women  I  infinitely  preferred 
Mrs.  Farbman. 

That  night  Chippet  and  I  were  in  despair. 
We  suspected  that  we  had,  after  all,  no  real 
talent  for  this  particular  business,  and  it 
intensely  chagrined  us  both  that  our 
partner  Borden — whom  we  had  always 
rather  despised  as  an  over-muscled  and 
brainless  sportsman — should  be  bringing  his 
first  case,  that  remarkable  one  of  the 
Twickenham  footballer,  to  a  really  suc- 
cessful issue  while  we  were  failing. 

Upon  what  little  chances  do  the  wheels 
of  life  turn  !  Had  it  not  been  for  a  curried 
egg  I  might  at  this  moment  be  begging 
my  bread  in  the  streets  of  London,  Chippet 
might  never  have  become  Sir  Gordon 
Chippet,  K.B.E.— our  lives,  in  fact,  might 
have  ended  in  dismal  and  untimely 
failure. 

On  the  following  evening  we  were  once 
more  dining  at  the  Flemings'.  It  was  a 
melancholy  meal ;  even  Mrs.  Farbman 
was  rather  silent,  my  heart  was  like  lead. 
Sardines  had  been  our  first  course — -those 
especially  greasy  and  enormous  sardines 
that  are  like  miniature  whales,  with  huge 
spine-bones  warranted  to  defeat  the 
strongest  teeth.  Our  second  course  was  a 
dish  of  curried  eggs,  better  cooked,  I  must 
honestly  confess,  than  anything  that  we 
had  yet  eaten  under  the  Fleming  roof.  I 
was  sitting  opposite  Mrs.  Farbman.  The 
dish  went  its  round,  went  round  a  second 
time.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  have  caught 
one  glance,  one  gesture,  one  spark  of  a  grey- 
green  eye.  That  night,  as  we  found  our 
places  in  the  Hampstead  Tube,  I  clutched 
Chippet  by  the  arm  and  murmured  excitedly 
in  his  ear:  "I  believe  we  are  saved;  I 
believe  I  have  found  a  way  out  at  last." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  replied  so 
loudly  that  a  row  of  Evening  Standards 
descended  and  a  succession  of  astonished 
faces  stared  in  our  direction. 

"  Wait,"  I  answered.    "  I  must  think  this 
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out  to-night,  but  I  believe  the  kev  is  dis- 
covered." 

IV. 

On  the  following  afternoon  I  went  to  the 
Flemings'  house  and  found  Mrs.  Farbman 
there  alone.  I  came  in  without  her  hearing 
me,  and  caught  her  seated  low  down  in  a 
crazy  rocking-chair,  staring  in  front  of  her, 
the  inevitable  note-book  on  her  lap,  and  in 
her  eyes  that  same  monkey-like  absorption 
of  loneliness  that  I  had  noticed  before.  I 
stood  there  for  a  moment  watching  her. 
I  knew  so  well  what  she  wanted,  and  yet  I 
was  taking  away  from  her  the  closest 
semblance  to  that  need  that  she  had  ever 
found.  In  all  this,  as  you  will  have  by  now 
perceived,  the  Flemings  themselves  were 
very  shadowy  creatures  to  me.  I  have  a 
scorn  of  human  beings  who  are  unable 
themselves  to  remove  burdens  for  which 
they  themselves  are  responsible,  and  that 
scorn  was  going  to  make  my  work  difficult 
for  me  in  many  ways.  What  would  happen, 
I  could  not  but  ask  myself,  if  it  was  in  these 
cases  to  be  always  the  bore  who  roused  my 
sympathy  instead  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
bore  ?  Well,  if  that  were  so,  I  should  learn 
something  more  about  my  fellow-beings 
than  I  had  known  before,  and  that  same 
learning  is,  I  imagine,  the  chief  aid  to 
knowing  something  more  about  oneself, 
which,  in  its  own  turn,  is  the  first  purpose 
of  life. 

Well,  to  get  on  with  my  story.  The  first 
words  that  sprang  from  my  lips — and  they 
literally  did  spring,  to  my  own  intense 
surprise — were  :  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Farbman,  I 
wish  you  liked  me  better — I  do  like  you  so 
much !  " 

This  remark,  when  she  had  supposed  that 
there  was  no  one  in  the  room  beside  herself, 
naturally  made  her  jump.  She  turned  round 
to  me,  note-book  slipping  on  to  the  floor ; 
then,  when  she  saw  who  it  was,  she  gave  a 
kind  of  grunt  of  dissatisfaction  and  turned 
her  back  on  me  again.  Then  she  said, 
speaking  as  it  were  to  no  one  in  particular : 
"  I  don't  like  many  people  in  this  world, 
and  young  men  like  yourself  and  your 
friend  are  abhorrent  to  me." 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked,  coming  forward. 

"  You  are  useless,  conceited,  and 
ignorant !  " — finishing  her  words  with  a 
snap,  as  though  they  were  final. 

"  You  can't  expect  me  to  agree  with 
that,"  I  answered.  "  Chippet  and  I  have 
a  very  decent  opinion  of  ourselves." 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,"  she  asked, 


suddenly  turning  round  and  looking  at  me. 
"  What  are  you  here  for  at  all  "?  You  don't 
like  Mrs.  Fleming,  you  laugh  at  her 
husband,  and  yet  you  come  here  every 
day.     Why  ?  " 

"  Maybe  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Farbman." 

"  Stuff  !  "  she  replied.  "  You  are  neither 
of  you  intelligent  enough  to  interest  me, 
and  unless  I  am  interested  I  am  not 
attractive.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 
Besides,  it's  been  perfectly  obvious  that  you 
have  both  disliked  me  intensely  from  the 
very  beginning.  Are  you  trying,  for  some 
purpose  of  your  own,  to  get  me  out  of  this 
house  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  am,"  I  answered,  "  is  there 
any  chance  of  my  succeeding  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  quickly,  "  if  you  can 
offer  me  anything  better.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  truth,  I  have  been  for  many 
months  now  so  bored  here  that  I  could 
scream.  I'd  leave  Mr.  Fleming  to-morrow 
if  I  could  fill  my  life  some  other  way ;  but 
I  simply  can't  face  the  loneliness  and 
emptiness  that  would  come  after  all  my 
occupation  here.  Of  course  I've  been 
cheating  myself.  I've  been  pretending  to 
myself  that  Mr.  Fleming's  work  is  important 
— which  it  isn't  in  the  least— and  I've  liked 
the  sense  of  authority  that  I've  found  here. 
I  like  ordering  about,  but  I  know  quite  well 
that  even  Mr.  Fleming  will  be  delighted 
to  see  the  last  of  me,  and  Mrs.  Fleming,  of 
course,  will  light  such  a  bonfire  of  ecstasy 
when  I'm  gone  that  it  will  illumine  the 
whole  of  Golders  Green  for  miles  around. 
But  where  am  I  to  go  ?  What  am  I  to  do  ? 
I've  been  calling  myself  for  years  a  modern 
woman,  and  there's  another  side,  you  know, 
to  the  modern  woman  question  that  many 
people  don't  consider.  We  go  in  for  men's 
work,  men's  lives,  men's  ways  of  thought, 
and  then  we  have  to  cling  on  like  drowning 
men  to  a  raft,  cling  on  to  a  boat  that's 
overcrowded  already,  the  occupants  of 
which  are  always  digging  at  us  with  boat- 
hooks  to  push  us  back  into  the  sea  again, 
and  shouting  with  joy  when  we  drop  off  and 
drown.  There's  room  for  a  few  of  us,  but 
not  for  many.  Besides,  as  you  have  pro- 
bably already  observed,  I  am  not  really 
clever  enough.  I  have  got  a  muddled, 
feminine  brain.  I  cover  my  ignorance  of 
facts  with  lots  of  talk,  and  hope  the  people 
will  be  taken  in.  I  can't  expect  at  my  time 
of  life,  and  with  my  appearance,  to  take 
anyone  in  as  thoroughly  as  I've  taken  Mr. 
Fleming,  and  even  he  isn't  taken  in  any 
longer,  as  you  see.   If  I  lose  my  hold  on  this 
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little  boat,  I  drown  altogether.  At  my 
time  of  life  I  must  think  no  longer  of  love 
and  marriage.     Well,  then,  where  am  I  %  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  where  you  are,"  I  answered. 
"  You're  going  to  dine  with  me  to-night  at 
the  Vin  Blanc  in  Soho." 

At  the  word  "  dine  "  she  sat  up  and 
looked  at  me  eagerly.  "  The  food  here  is 
awful,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  slowly,  "  except  for 
the  curried  eggs  last  night.  But  there  are 
better  things  than  curried  eggs  *at  the  Vin 
Blanc.  There  is,  for  instance,  sole  meuniere 
that  is  quite  excellent,  and  they  are  better 
at  whitebait  than  anyone  in  London." 

"Do  they  have  nothing  but  fish  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  replied.    "  Come  and  see  !  " 

We  looked  at  one  another  steadily  for 
quite  a  long  time. 

"  You're  a  clever  young  man,"  she  said. 
"  You're  observant.  You  will  get  on.  I 
will  dine  with  you  to-night." 

The  next  scene  of  this  voracious  history 
was  played  out  in  the  little,  white,  low- 
ceilinged  upstairs  room  of  the  Vin  Blanc. 
A  new  actor  was  added  to  an  already 
competent  company.  This  was  little 
Monsieur  Pierre  Duhamel  (no  relation,  by 
the  way,  to  the  author  of  "  Vie  des 
Martyrs "),  the  proprietor  of  the  Vin 
Blanc.  I  have  known  Monsieur  Duhamel 
through  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
He  was  a  cheery  little  soul,  round  and 
chubby,  wearing  always  an  immaculate 
white  apron,  a  little  black  tufted  beard  on 
his  chin.  He  had  come  from  Paris  ten 
years  ago,  had  made  his  little  Soho 
restaurant  pay,  but  had  never  extended  it, 
as  he  might  have  done,  to  something  of  a 
large  and  extravagant  order  that  would  have 
given  him  very  quickly  enough  money  on 
which  to  retire  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  He  did  not  wish  to  retire.  He 
made  enough  for  his  living ;  he  was 
unmarried  and  preferred,  as  he  explained 
to  me,  "  to  enjoy  his  leisure  hours." 

Now,  he  had  always  burning  in  his  soul  a 
curious  passion,  and  that  was  to  marry  a  truly 
intellectual  woman.  He  was  an  immense 
admirer  of  the  other  sex,  but  always  from 
the  standpoint  of  brain  rather  than  of  body. 
Physical  beauty  meant  nothing  to  him,  or 
£o  little  as  not  to  matter,  but  a  clever 
woman,  or  even  a  stupid  woman  who  seemed 
to  him  clever,  excited  him  to  a  frenzy  of 
admiration  and  desire.  What  he  liked  best 
was  to  have  as  a  habitual  customer  some 
Member  of  the  opposite  sex  who,  while  she 


discussed  his  sole  meuniere  and  his  Chateau- 
briand steak  with  real  human  appreciation, 
was  also  able  to  give  him  a  little  philosophy, 
a  few  words  about  the  advancement  of 
women,  and  a  hint  or  two  as  to  Bergson. 
The  unfortunate  thing  was,  as  he  had  so 
often  confided  to  me,  that  intellectual 
women  were  so  seldom  interested  in  cooking, 
"  and,  after  all,"  he  explained  to  me,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  offer  such  a  woman  except 
a  good  meal,  a  kind  heart,  and  an  attentive 
manner."  On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  "I 
had  brought  into  his  restaurant  the  lady 
principal  of  a  famous  women's  college.  He 
had  given  her  such  a  meal  as  I  have  seldom 
enjoyed  anywhere.  It  was  pathetic  to  see 
the  way  in  which  he  hovered  round  her 
table,  hoping  that  everything  was  perfectly 
delightful,  and  then  venturing  a  word  on 
Bergson's  book  on  laughter,  being  crushed 
by  her  quite  natural  gasp  of  astonishment 
and  air  of  nervousness  and  look  at  me  for 
reassurance.  "What  a  droll  little  man!" 
she  whispered  to  me.  That  was  the  fashion, 
alas,  in  which  all  learned  women  considered 
Monsieur  Duhamel. 

I  will  confess  to  you  that  on  this  evening 
I  was  immensely  excited.  What  would  come 
of  my  plan  ?  It  might  so  easily  fail.  If  it 
failed,  my  last  card  was  played.  It  did  not 
fail.  Monsieur  Duhamel's  first  glance  at 
Mrs.  Farbman  told  him  that  here  was  an 
intellectual  woman  indeed.  Mrs.  Farbman's 
first  glance  at  the  sole  meuniere  told  her 
that  this  was  a  restaurant  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  she 
was  a  greedy  woman.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  a  really  aesthetic 
appreciation  of  food  should  be  held  to  count 
against  a  man.  I  fancy  that  good  food 
beautifully  cooked  was  Mrs.  Farbman's 
approach  to  the  spirit  of  beauty,  and  it  was 
an  approach  that  had  been  throughout  her 
hard  and  rather  dreary  life  consistently 
denied  to  her.  You  could  see  from  the  way 
in  which  she  ate  her  sole  that  she  was  not 
considering  so  much  the  perfection  of  the 
sole  itself,  but  that  it  placed  her  in  relation 
to  all  the  beautiful  things  in  life  from  which 
Mrs.  Fleming's  scrambled  eggs  had  so  long 
isolated  her.  As  for  Monsieur  Duhamel, 
before  the  sole  was  finished,  his  face  beaming 
with  smiles,  he  had  inquired  as  to  whether 
Mrs.  Farbman  had  yet  mastered  Einstein's 
"Relativity." 

Of  course  Mrs.  Farbman  had  not  mastered 
it,  being  in  that  at  least  entirely  at  one 
with  all  her  fellow  human  beings,  but  she 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  it.    A  flood  of 
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words  poured  from  her,  words  to  myself 
quite  meaningless  and  to  herself  nearly  so, 
but  sentences  long  and  involved,  containing 
capital  letters  and  quite  a  number  of  proper 
names.  Monsieur  Duhamel's  ecstasy  was  a 
thing  to  envy.  "  But  I  see,  madam,"  he 
cried,  "  that  what  you  say  is  a  profound 
truth.  #You  have  enlightened  my  mind. 
I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently.  If  you 
knew  what  it  was  for  one  who  is  so  per- 
sistently denied  food  for  his  mind  by  his 
inevitable  pursuit  of  food  for  the  body  to 
meet  someone  as  wise  and  brilliant  as 
yourself.  ..." 

I  was  soon  forgotten  by  both  of  them, 
and  when  at  last  I  pleaded  an  engage- 
ment, Monsieur  Duhamel  suggested  to  Mrs. 
Farbman  that  she  should  drink  a  cup  of 
coffee  in  his  own  little  room  just  above  the 


room  where  we  were  sitting,  I  left  them 
together. 

*  *  :':  *  sj: 

What  more  need  I  say  ?  Simply  this, 
that  long  before  the  three  months  were  out 
Mrs.  Fleming  had  delivered  to  us  the  cheque 
for  one  hundred  pounds  ;  that  the  Fleming 
household  was  a  paradise  such  as  I  never 
could  have  imagined  ;  and  Mr.  Fleming,  in 
spite  of — or  shall  I  say  because  of  ? — the 
departure  of  Mrs.  Farbman,  progressed 
with  his  book  at  double  the  speed  of  the 
earlier  days  ;  and  that,  finally,  I  was  asked, 
on  one  beautiful  summer  day,  to  a  wedding 
breakfast  in  the  private  loom  of  the  Vin 
Blanc,  a  breakfast  that  excelled  both  in  the 
superb  excellence  of  its  cooking  and  in  the 
vigour  of  intellectual  conversation  any 
meal  that  I  had  ever  attended. 


Another  complete  story  by  Hugh   Walpole  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


A    WINTER   SONNET. 


mJMMER'S  proud  fanfare  long  ago  grew  still, 
And  rooks  intrude  upon  the  silence  grey ; 

The  wildered  boughs  toss  bare  about  the  way; 
The  milUleet  rushes  icily  past  the  mill ; 
And  the  north  wind,  sharp  down  the  sallow  hill, 

Whirls  in  a  gust  the  tatters  of  the  day. 

Who  now  can  hear  the  fabulous  piper  play 
When  even  the  Muse  sings  with  but  half  a  will? 

But  in  my  heart  yet  Summer's  festival 
With  blare  of  light  and  blaze  of  flowers  I  keep; 
Love  moves  not  with  the  seasons  in  their  round : 
Not  with  the  rose  it  fades;  nor  will  it  fall, 
A  leaf  into  a  drift  of  leaves;  nor  sleep 

In  dreamless  tarrying  in  the  frozen  ground. 

WALLACE    B. 


NICHOLS. 
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CHRISTMAS    AMONG 
THE    ESKIMOS 

By   CHRISTIAN    LEDEN 


From  an  Explorer'" s  Daily  Journal, 
December  23rd. 

A  SNAPPING  cold  day.  I  was 
awakened  at  five  o'clock  this 
morning  by  Kallala,  the  wife  of  the 
Eskimo  Kallaschak,  who  started  to  make  a 
fire  and  boil  reindeer  meat  outside  the  en- 
trance to  my  snow-house.  For  fuel  Kallala 
uses  moss  and  heather  which  she  has  dug 
out  from  under  the  snow,  and  the  smoke 
penetrates  through  the  door,  or,  rather,  the 
opening,  of' my  snow-house  and  makes  my 
eyes  smart. 

My  igloo,  or  snow-house,  is  built  between 
those  of  Kallaschak  and  another  Eskimo, 
a^d  we  all  three  have  a  common  entrance, 
al>out  thirty  feet  long,  to  6ur  dwellings. 

In  this  long  but  narrow  passage  is  a  fire- 
place, used  b"  the  Eskimos  in  common  for 


cooking  purposes,  built  of  snow  and  rocks, 
with  a  chimney  of  snow.  The  moss  and 
heather  fuel  produces  more  smoke  than 
fire,  and  it  takes  about  three  hours  to  get  a 
pot  of  meat  to  boil. 

To-day  we  intend  to  move  our  camp  about 
ten  miles  southward,  and  to  build  new  snow- 
houses  in  order  to  be  clean  and  festive  for 
Christmas.  When  an  igloo  is  a  month  old, 
it  has  generally  settled  and  become  so  low 
that  it  is  impossible  to  stand  upright  in  it. 
It  also  looks  rather  dirty  after  a  flock  of 
Eskimos  have  lived  in  it  for  a  month  or  more, 
and,  besides,  within  a  few  weeks  a  snow- 
house  changes  into  an  ice-house,  and  becomes 
frightfully  cold  to  live  in.  Therefore  the 
Eskimos  generally  move  and  build  new 
snow-houses  several  times  during  the  winter, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  they  often  move 
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about  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  follow 
the  wild  game. 

At  present  our  camp  is  situated  on  the 
shore  of  a  large  lake  on  the  Canadian 
"  barren  ground "  west  of  Hudson  Bay. 
The  lake,  which  is  still  unknown  among 
white  men,  and  is  not  indicated  on  the  map, 
is  called  Ummingmaktor,  which  means 
"  the  place  where  there  are  musk  oxen." 

I  am  living  here  with  seven  families  of 
Eskimos,  who  live  their  daily  life  quite 
without  embarrassment  and  suspicion  as 
far  as  I  and  my  notebook  are  concerned. 

Metkrulilik,    the    Long-Haired    One,    as 


become  a  great  bear  hunter  when  he  grows 
up.  Then  there  is  a  little  daughter  seven 
years  old.  Her  name  is  Puttugo,  but  I 
call  her  Najakulluga,  "  My  Little  Sister," 
and  she  in  her  turn  calls  me  Annikulluga, 
"  My  Little  Brother." 

Kallaschak's  oldest  child  is  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  who  has  been  blind  for  some  ten 
years.  She  is  about  the  most  intelligent 
person  I  have  met  in  the  land  of  the  Eskimos, 
but  rather  melancholy  on  account  of  having 
lost  her  sight. 

Kallaschak  and  his  family  are  Netschillik 
Eskimos,  who  left  their  tribe   some   years 
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the  name  signifies,  is  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  of  my  neighbours.  He  has  a  large 
family,  many  children,  sons-in-law  and 
grand -children.  One  of  his  daughters  has 
two  husbands,  and  she  and  both  her 
husbands,  Nagjuk  and  Kadjuk,  live  happily 
together  in  a  corner  of  her  father's  igloo. 

Here  live  also,  among  others,  a  young 
man  with  his  mother,  his  two  wives  and 
mothers-in-law.  They  all  live  quietly  and 
peaceably  together. 

Kallaschak,  his  wife  Kallala,  and  their 
three  children  have  been  my  best  friends 
here.  Their  little  boy  Sikkenek,  or  "  The 
Sun,"  is  the  sweetest  little  youngster  one 
could  imagine.      Kallaschak  says  he  will 


ago  on  account  of  their  daughter's  blind- 
ness. According  to  the  moral  laws  of  the 
Netschillik  tribe,  the  blind  girl  ought  to 
die  in  order  not  to  become  a  burden  to 
herself  and  to  others.  Her  father  Kallaschak, 
however,  loves  his  daughter  so  much  that 
he  did  not  have  the  heart  to  kill  her,  but 
defied  the  unwritten  laws  of  his  tribe. 
Therefore  he  had  to  leave  his  kindred  and 
his  friends,  and  emigrate  to  tribes  of  gentler 
morals. 

Kallaschak  is  a  big,  strong  fellow,  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height  and  with  muscles 
like  a  bear.  He  can  walk  twenty  miles 
carrying  a  whole  reindeer  on  his  back, 
and  he  often  runs  about  hunting  for  two 
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days  and  two  nights  art  a 
stretch  without  eating  or  sleep- 
ing, as  if  it  were  the  easiest  and 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
This  savage  is,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  tender- 
hearted and  careful  fathers  I 
have  ever  met. 

Kallaschak  and  I  quickly  be- 
came best  friends,  and  soon 
found  that  we  had  acquaint- 
ances in  common.  He  and  his 
wife  met  Roald  Amundsen  and 
the  Gjoa  expedition  when  the 
latter  were  on  their  way 
through  the  North-West 
Passage.  Both  Kallaschak  and 
Kallala  have  learned  to  say 
"  Norway,"  and  remember  the 
uames  of  Amundsen  and  all  his 
companions. 

Kallaschak  is  especially  proud  of  the  fact 
that  his  wife  made  a  pair  of  bearskin 
trousers  for  Amundsen,  for  whom  he  has 
an  almost  superstitious  respect.  "  Amusen 
ersumatta  marrik  ilia,"  says  Kallaschak, 
which  in  free  translation  means  "  Amundsen 
was  indeed  a  great  chief."  "  Ersumatta  " 
means  chief  or  the  one  wdio  thinks  (or 
decides)  for  others.  "  Marrik  "  means 
complete  or  perfect. 

While  we  are  eating  our  breakfast  of 
half-cooked  reindeer  meat  in  Metkrulilik's 
igloo,  Kallaschak's  little  daughter  Puttugo 
comes  rushing  in  and  says  that  her  big 
sister,  the  blind  girl,  who  has  had  a  severe 
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SNOW-IIOUSES. 

cold  for  several  days,  has  become  very  ill, 
and  is  raving  and  screaming  with  delirium, 
so  that  the  little  sister  is  frightened.  Both 
Kallaschak  and  Kallala  immediately  run  in 
to  their  sick  daughter.  All  the  other  Eskimos 
stop  eating  and  soon  follow  after  them  to  the 
sick  girl's  igloo.  When  I  enter  Kallaschak's 
igloo,  the  Angakok,  or  medicine  man,  The 
Horned  One,  as  he  is  called,  is  in  full  swing 
with  his  magic  arts.  He  sings,  dances,  makes 
contortions  and  utters  the  strangest  in- 
articulate sounds  in  order  to  drive  the  evil 
spirits  out  of  the  sick  girl.  Whenever  the 
Angakok— the  pagan  priest- — stops  for  a 
moment;  the  sick  girl  touches  her  head  and 
moans  and  shrieks. 
Kallaschak 
makes  a  sign  to 
me  to  come  out- 
side with  hi m. 
When  we  are  alone 
he  begs  me  to  do 
all  I  can  to  soothe 
his  daughter's  pain 
and,  if  possible,  to 
save  her  life,  al- 
though she  is  blind. 
As  he  says  later  : 
"  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  our  An- 
gakok is  c  apable 
of  performing  tlrs 
task,  but  you  can 
easily  save  my 
daughter's  life  if 
you  want  to." 

I  give  him  some 
pills,  to  soothe  the 
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sick  girl's  headache,  and  explain  to  him 
how  they  are  to  be  used.  Later  in  the  day 
Kallaschak  comes  back  and  thanks  me 
because  I  have  lightened  the  girl's  pain, 
and  asks  for  mdre  medicine.  I  am  in  a 
very  painful  situation,  since  I  have  no 
more  medicine  which  I  dare  give  to  the 
sick  girl,  and  I  shall,  without  doubt,  get 
the  blame  if  she  dies. 

The  poor  girl's  illness  began  after  we  had 
been  visited  by  an  inland  Eskimo  who  was  on 
his  way  to  his  camp  from  a  fur- trader's 
station  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south,  with 
tea,  molasses,  coloured  kerchiefs,  matches, 
needles,  and  other  articles  of  trade.  He  gave 
the  blind  girl  one  of  the  coloured  kerchiefs 
and  some  trifles  produced  in  the  civilised 
world.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  these 
articles  may  have  transmitted  germs  to  her. 

I  have  seen  in  several  instances,  both  in 
Greenland  and  in  Canada,  that  the  Eskimos, 
who  otherwise  do  not  know  what  disease 
is,  caught  heavy  colds  after  the  arrival  of 
ships,  or  when  they  got  hold  of  commodities 
which  had  been  produced  in  civilised 
countries.  The  air  is  so  pure  in  the  land  of 
the  Eskimos,  and  these  people  have  so  few 
bacteria  in  their  bodies,  that  they  have  no 
power  of  resistance  when  they  are  attacked 
by  new  bacteria. 


CHRISTIAN     LKDEN. 
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The  blind  girl  lies  the  whole  day  in  a 
delirious  state.  There  will  be  no  moving 
to-day. 

Christmas  Eve. 

The  sick,  blind  girl  died  this  morning,  and 
the  medicine  man  has  given  me  the  blame 
for  her  death.  The  whole  camp  is  plunged 
into  distress  and  grief.  Little  Puttugo  and 
the  dead  girl's  parents  are  sitting  together 
in  a  snow-house,  their  eyes  red  with  weeping. 
It  grieves  me  especially  to  see  the  big, 
strong  bear-hunter  Kallaschak,  the  girl's 
father,  sob  and  cry  like  a  child. 

I  make  ready  to  move  at  Once,  since  the 
best  thing  I  can  do  now  is  to  let  these 
broken-hearted  people  be  alone  with  their 
grief,  especially  since  the  .Angakok  has 
accused  me  of  causing  the  girl's  death. 

Nagjuk  the  Strong  and  I  set  out  with  a  dog 
sled  for  an  Eskimo  camp  which  is  situated 
about  twenty  miles  away  in  a  westerly 
direction.  We  meet  a  few  wild  deer  on  our 
journey,  but  we  do  not  shoot,  since  we 
already  have  a  lot  of  reindeer  meat,  and, 
besides,  I  prefer  to  leave  these  beautiful 
animals  in  peace  on  Christmas  Eve. 

We  reach  Poppik's  and  Anguttik's  igloo 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  are  at  work 
building  my  igloo  until  long  after  daik. 
At  last  it  is  finished — dazzlingly  white  and 
clean,  with  gleaming  crystals  of  ice.    I  get 
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out  a  couple  of  candles  which  I  have  saved 
and  kept  for  two  and  a  half  years  for  this 
occasion,  my  third  and  probably  last 
Christmas  in  the  land  of  the  Eskimos. 

I  light  the  candles  and  use  the  snow  beside 
my  reindeer  skins  and  sleeping  garments 
for  candlesticks.  I  save  the  whale  oil  lamp 
to-night  and  fill  my  Swedish  cooking 
apparatus  with  the  last  petroleum  I  have 
left,  make  tea  and  Christmas  pudding, 
and  invite  the  Eskimos  to  taste  my  holiday 
fare.  The  Christmas  pudding  consists  of 
rice,  raisins,  sugar  and  powdered  milk, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  temptations,  I  have 
saved  and  kept  for  Christmas. 

Poppik  and  Anguttik,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  sit  in  my  snow-house  and  talk  far 
into  the  night.  I  try  to  translate  the  Bible 
account    of    the    first    Christmas    into    the 


Eskimo  language  and  explain  to  them  as 
well  as  I  can  what  Christmas  means  to  us 
white  people. 

When  I  have  finished,  Poppik,  the  Witty 
One,  remarks  that  the  white  people  certainly 
need  to  observe  Christmas  and  to  be 
reminded  that  we  ought  to  live  in  peace  and 
brotherly  good-will  toward  one  another,  and 
not  go  forth  and  kill  each  other  in  great 
numbers,  as  he  has  been  told  that  we  do 
when  we  wage  war. 

Later  I  show  my  Eskimo  neighbours 
pictures  of  Christmas  trees  with  many 
candles  and  children  with  happy  faces, 
and  explain  to  them  that  at  Christmas 
all  white  people  are  peaceable  and  treat 
each  other  like  brothers.  "  Allianai,"  say 
the  Eskimos.  "  Koviarsukpunga,"  "  I  am 
glad." 


IN   ABSENCE. 


A  LL  beauty  of  the  earth  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
**    That  makes  life  gay, 
Is  brown  and  shrivelled  as  an  Autumn  husk 
When  you're  away; 

And  from  the  heavens'  wide  and  wondrous  arc 
The  colour  dies, 

Nor  any  gold  or  silver  stars  the  dark, 
Wanting  your  eyes. 

BARBARA   DRUMMOND. 


THE  BOY,  THE  BEST 
BELOVED  AND  THE 
CHRISTMAS    PRESENT 

By   RICHMAL   CROMPTON 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    P.    B.    HICKLING 


IT  was  Christmas  Eve. 
The  boy  crept  slowly  round  the 
house  and  peered  cautiously  through 
the  lighted  dining-room  window.  Under  his 
arm  was  a  small  white  wriggling  object.  As 
he  gazed  through  the  window  he  heaved  a 
sigh  expressive  of  deep  emotion.  In  the 
dining-room  sat  the  Best-Beloved.  His  eyes 
dwelt  ecstatically  and  reverently  on  her 
beauty.  Kis  nose  almost  flattened  against 
the  window,  he  gazed  and  gazed. 

It  might  be  presumed,  from  this  descrip- 
tion, that  the  Best-Beloved  was  dining  alone, 
but  this  was  not  so.  There  was  a  shadowy 
male  parent  and  a  shadowy  young  sister, 
with  a  long  red  plait,  dining  also*.  .The  boy 
usually  noticed  the  existence  of  the  male 
parent  only  when  he  shot  forth  discon- 
certing questions  on  political  problems  of 
which  the  boy — who  despised  politics — had 
never  heard.  He  noticed  the  existence  of  the 
young  sister  only  when  her  stare  was  more 
than  usually  impertinent.  Otherwise  they 
did  not  exist.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  Best-Beloved  was  the  only  person  in 
the  world. 

She  was  older  than  the  boy,  but  that  was 
in  the  boy's  eyes  an  added  attraction.  He 
considered  himself  to  be  a  man  of  the  strong, 
silent  type,  old  and  experienced  in  the  ways 
of  the  world  beyond  his  years.  It  may  be 
remarked  here  that  this  view  of  the  boy's 
character  was  unshared  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Occasionally  he  would  venture  on 
a  cynical  remark  that  gave  him  intense 
secret  pleasure  and,  he  felt  sure,  increased 
the  Best-Beloved's  admiration  of  him.  He 
knew  that  she  admired  him,  though  she  did 
not  show  it. 

An  unusually  violent  struggle  from  the 
animal  beneath  his  arm  recalled  him  to 
earth,    and,    with   another   sigh,    he   crept 


round  to  the  side-door.  Here  he  took  off  his 
shoes,  then  opened  the  door  furtively  and 
crept  down  the  passage  to  the  drawing-room, 
lunging  ungracefully  from  side  to  side  in  his 
endeavours  to  be  noiseless,  his  brow  drawn 
into  a  stern  frown,  his  tongue  protruding 
several  inches  in  the  intensity  of  his  efforts. 
At  last  he  reached  the  room.  It  was  lit 
only  by  firelight.  He  pulled  the  door  to 
without  shutting  it  and  looked  round. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  and  the  boy  was 
bringing  a  present  for  the  Best-Beloved. 
The  boy  possessed  the  dramatic  instinct. 
He  wanted  to  give  the  Best-Beloved  a  puppy, 
but  he  did  not  want  to  hand  the  puppy  to 
the  Best-Beloved  in  cold  blood  or  even  send 
it  by  a  messenger.  He  wanted  the  Best- 
Beloved  to  come  to  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner  and  find  the  puppy  posed  in  front  of 
the  fire,  wearing  a  label  "  A  Happy  Christ- 
mas "  and  his  initials.  He  himself  would 
go  away  quietly  as  soon  as  he  had  arranged 
the  puppy.  It  was  a  great  idea.  The  only 
drawback  seemed  to  be  the  puppy.  It  was 
a  puppy  with  a  strong  objection  to  being 
arranged.  It  was  of  an  adventurous  and 
inquiring  turn  of  mind.  During  its  two  days' 
sojourn  at  the  boy's  house  it  had  reduced 
to  their  component  parts  two  cushions,  a 
rug,  and  three  pairs  of  bedroom  slippers. 
It  generally  chewed  up  the  component 
parts  and  swallowed  whichever  of  them 
appealed  to  its  palate.  It  possessed  the 
digestive  faculties  of  an  ostrich.  The  boy's 
mother  had  waxed  almost  lyrical  on  the 
subject  of  the  puppy. 

On  being  carefully  arranged  by  the  boy 
in  an  attractive  attitude  in  front  of  the  fire, 
it  dashed  at  the  window  curtains  and  began 
to  pull  them  with  soft  little  threatening 
growls.  The  boy  captured  it  again  and  once 
more  arranged  it  patiently  before  the  fire. 
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As  soon  as  he  withdrew  his  hands  to  admire 
the  effect,  it  scampered  into  an  impregnable 
position  behind  the  coal  scuttle,  whence  it 
looked  derisively  at  the  boy,  its  small  head 
cocked.  The  boy,  his  brow  now  screwed 
into  a  Napoleonic  frown  by  the  desperation 
of  the  crisis,  crept  towards  it  on  all  fours. 

"  Puss  !  Puss  !  Puss  !  Puss  !  "  he  whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

The  puppy  began  to  chew  bits  of!  the 
wooden  wainscoting. 

"  I  mean— Dog  !  Dog  !  Dog  !  Dog  !  " 
said  the  boy  apologetically. 

The  puppy  flashed  across  the  room,  pulling 
ofi  the  cover  of  a  small  table  in  its  flight, 
and  disappeared  beneath  a  sofa.  It  was  a 
long,  deep  sofa.  The  boy  put  a  red,  per- 
spiring face  beneath  the  sofa  and  stretched 
out  an  ineffectual  arm. 

"  Come  on,  old  chap  !  "  he  said  in  hoarse 
but  honeyed  accents.  "  Come  on,  then,  old 
boy  !  Come  on  !  Come  out,  can't  you,  you 
fool  ?  Come  on  !  Puss  !  Puss  !  Puss  !  Puss  ! 
I  mean*  Dog  !   Dog  !   Dog  !    Come — — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  something  cold  at 
the  back  of  his  neck  and  a  small,  threatening 
voice  that  said  :   "  Hands  up,  or  I  fire  !  " 

"With  difficulty  he  brought  back  his  head 
from  beneath  the  sofa  and  met  the  stern 
gaze  of  what  he  dimly  discerned  in  the  half 
light  to  be  the  young  sister.  She  had  a 
revolver  in  her  hands. 

"  I  say,"  he  said  mildly,  "  you're  holding 
it  by  the  wrong  end." 

She  dropped  it  with  a  little  scream. 
"  You  might  have  told  me  before  !  "  she 
said. 

"  I  couldn't  see  you,"  he  said.  "Is  it 
loaded  %  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  got  it  out  of  Daddy's 
drawer.  Anyway,  I'm  going  to  gag  you 
and  then  ring  up  the  police.  It's  no  use 
struggling." 

A  sudden  nicker  of  firelight  showed  up 
his  flushed,  bewildered  features. 

"  Heavens,  you're  Harry  Graham  !  "  she 
gasped. 
Her  disappointment  was  obvious. 
There  was  silence  in  the  room  except  for 
the  sound  of  the  puppy  chewing  the  wains- 
coting behind  the  sofa. 

At  last  she  spoke.  "  I  thought  you  were 
a  burglar,"  she  said  in  a  small,  flat  voice, 
going  over  to  the  fireplace,  where  she  sank, 
a  little  disconsolate  heap,  on  the  hearthrug. 
"  I  think  it's  simply  beastly  of  you !  " 
she  went  on,  with  a  hint  of  tears  in  her 
voice. 
He  came  across  to  her  and  knelt  on  the 


hearthrug  opposite  her  uncertainly,  staring 
at  her  in  open-mouthed  bewilderment. 

"  What  ?     Why  ?  "  he  stammered. 

"  I've — I've  always  longed  to  catch  a 
burglar  all  by  myself.  It's  been  my  dream, 
and- — and  Madge  asked  me  to  fetch  her 
cigarettes,  and  I  heard  a  noise  in  here,  and  I 
saw  a  man,  and  I  went  to  get  Daddy's 
revolver,  and  I  was  going  to— oh,  it's  simply 
beastly  of  you  !  " 

He  gazed  at  her  silently.  She  was  pretty. 
She  was  most  awfully  pretty,  blue  eyes, 
rosy  cheeks,  auburn  hair — auburn,  not  red, 
most  decidedly  not  red  1  Funny  he'd  never 
really  noticed  her  before.  After  all,  should 
a  man,  even  a  strong,  silent  man,  marry  a 
woman  older  than  himself  ?  He  wasn't  at 
all  sure. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  came  for,"  she 
said  with  sudden  anger,  "  messing  about 
and  pretending  to  be  a  burglar  I  " 

She  looked  at  him  defiantly,  her  blue  eyes 
starry  with  tears.  His  already  red  cheeks 
deepened  in  hue.  He  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  I  came,"  he  said,  "  to  bring  you  a  puppy 
for  a  Christmas  present." 

"  Me  !  "  she  said  in  amazement. 


:  Yes,  you  !  "  he  said  shamelessly. 


She 


I  thought  it  was  Madge  who- 
blushed. 

With  an  expansive  gesture  he  waved  his 
adoration  of  Madge  into  the  limbo  of  the 
past. 

"  Once,  perhaps,"  he  said,  "  but  now- — ■ — " 

He  finished  his  speech  by  a  cough  to  hide 
his  embarrassment. 

At  this  moment  the  situation  was  relieved 
by  the  appearance  of  the  puppy  from 
beneath  the  sofa  with  the  remains  of  its 
che  wed-up  label  still  adhering  to  its 
whiskers. 

"  This  is  him !  "  said  the  boy  ungram- 
matically. 

"  What  a  lamb ! "  said  the  girl  in- 
accurately. 

She  fondled  the  lamb  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  the  boy  beamed  upon  her. 
Then  she  said  :  "  Are  you  going  to  the 
Cooks'  dance  next  week  1  " 

He  nodded. 

"  I  am,  too,"  she  said  with  bright  eyes. 
"  I'm  not  really  out,  but  I'm  going  to  put  up 
my  hair  for  it.  I  tried  it  up  last  night.  It 
looks  topping." 

"  You  bet  it  does,"  said  the  boy  fervently. 
"  I  say,  give  me  some  dances." 

"  Some  ?  " 

"  All  the  bally  lot." 

"I've  never  learnt  the  Blues." 
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"  It's  as  easy  as  easy.  I'll  teach  you  now. 
I  left  my  shoes  in  the  porch,  but  I  can 
manage  all  right.  It's  like  this.  See  ? 
Now  you  try.  By  Jove,  topping  1  Now 
together  .  .  .  Not  at  all  .  .  .  My  fault  .  .  .  No, 
it  didn't  hurt  a  bit  ...  I  thought  I'd  better 
leave  them  out  there  because  of  the  noise  .  .  . 
By  Jove,  splendid  !  "  He  began  to  hum 
untunefully.  "  I  wanted  it  to  be  a  surprise 
for  you  —  the  dog,  I  mean  ...  I  say,  you're 


came  in.     She  switched  on  the  light  and 
surveyed  the  occupants  calmly. 

"  I  thought  you'd  gone  for  my  cigarettes, 
Joan.  Rather  an  unexpected  call,  Harry  ? 
Is  that  your  dog  that's  chewing  up  the 
hearthrug  ■?  " 

The  boy  looked  at  her  coldly.  However 
had  jhe  thought  her  the  one  and  only 
woman  ?  Good  Heavens  !  She  was  old— 
old — twenty-five  if  she  was  a  day.  .  .  . 
Horrible  !  .  .  .  When  he  was  forty- 
four  she'd  be  fifty— fifty — at  least, 
he  thought  so. 
He  counted 
again  on  his 
fingers  i  n 


I  just  dropped  in,' he  said  distantly,  '  to  brim 
the  dog,  I  mean.' '' 


a  small  present  for  Joan — 


picking  it  up  fine.  You're  frightfully 
clever,  you  know.  .  .  .  Mind  the  table  .  .  . 
My  fault  .  .  .  Oo-oo !  .  .  .  No,  it  wasn't 
you.  The  dog  got  hold  of  my  toe  .  .  .  All 
right  now  .  .  .  it's  let  go.  .  .  .  Fine,  by 
Jove !  " 

About  five  minutes  later  the  elder  sister 


his  pocket  to  make  sure.  Yes,  fify ! 
Good  Heavens !  No  man,  however  ex- 
perienced and  strong  and  silent,  should 
marry  a  woman  older  than  himself  —  a 
woman  who'd  be  fifty  when  he  was  only 
a  bit  over  forty.  A  really  strong,  silent 
man  should  marry  someone  younger  than 
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himself,  someone  with  blue  eyes  and  auburn 
hair. 

"  I  just  dropped  in,"  he  said  distantly, 
'  to  bring  a  small  present  for  Joan 
^the  dog,  I  mean." 

'  All  right,"  said  the  ex- Best- 
Beloved  pleasantly.  "  Don't  let 
the  fire  out." 

She  took  a  case  of  cigarettes 
from  the  mantelpiece  and  went 
out,  closing  the  door. 

"  Harry  Graham's  there,"  she 
said  to  the  male  parent  in  the 
dining-room.  "  He  seems  to  have 
taken  to  Joan.  It's  a  great 
relief." 

"  Don't 
difference, 
gloomily. 


"  It  makes  a  difference  to  me,"  said  the 
elder  sister  softly.  ; 

Christmas  Eve  wore  on. 

The  shadowy  male  parent  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  dinner-table, 
conscious  only  of  a  warm  fire,  an 
excellent  glass  of  port,  an  ex- 
cellent cigar. 

He  was  perfectly  happy. 
The  shadowy  elder  sister  sat 
at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  dreamily 
blowing  rings  of 
tobacco  smoke. 
She  was  thinking 
of  a  man  who  does 
not  come  into  this 
story,  but  who 
would  have  a 
chance  now  that 
she  was  not 
eternally  besieged 
by  the  boy. 


'•'All  right,'  said  the  ex-Best-Beloved  pler.santly.     'Don't  let  the  fire  out'" 

round  the  place,  I  suppose,  with  his  infernal  She  was  perfectly  happy. 

squeaky  chatter."  The  boy  and  the  Best-Beloved  sat  on  the 

1  hus   the   male   parent   referred   to  the  drawing-room   hearthrug,    their   eyes   fixed 

strong,  silent  man.  ecstatically  upon  each  other,  discussing  such 
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dear  intimate  things   as   motors  and  the 
latest  football  results. 

They  were  perfectly  happy. 

The   puppy,   unnoticed   and   unchecked, 


rioted  in  the  best  armchair.  He  had  got 
through  the  tapestry  cover  and  was  begin- 
ning on  the  stuffing. 

He  was  perfectly  happy. 


GREEN   LEAVES   OF   THE   FOREST. 

117HERE  the  fawn  through  the  heather  paths 
^  *  Follows  the  doe, 

Four  and  five  linked  together, 

The  green  bushes  grow; 

Oak  tree  and  elder, 

Withy  and  guelder, 
Buckthorn  and  bramble,  bullace  and  sloe. 

Fir  hammocks  be  swinging, 

Now  high,  now  low; 
To  the  wind's  hushful  singing 

They  rock  to  and  fro ; 

When  the  day  lengthens, 

And  when  the  frost  strengthens, 
And  when  on  the  forest  soft  falls  the  snow. 


As  the  fawn  down  the  pricket  paths 

Follows  the  deer, 
Through  furze-holt,  thorn-thicket 

And  streams  running  clear; 

Birch,  broom  and  bracken, 

Beech  leaves  wind-shaken, 
Blackthorn  and  white  beam  and  Romany-pear,* 

They  beckon  us  thither 

Till  dews  turn  cold, 
And  fades  purple  heather 

'Neath  the  moon's  honey-gold: 

Blackheart  and  cherry, 

Red  hawthorn  berry, 
Holly  and  hazel  and  crab-tree  old. 

Ash-key  and  acorn  and  chestnut  bough, 

Green  leaves  of  the  forest,  you're  calling  us  now ! 

ALICE   E.   GILLINGTON. 

*  The  rowan  tree. 


'Hullo,  hullo!     Are  you  there?     Are  you  there?       But  George  had  rung  off." 


CONTRARY    WINDS 

By    DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  "  And  Five  Were  Foolish"  "  Valerie  French"  "  Berry  and  Co." 
"  The  Courts  of  Idleness."  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  NORAH  SCHLEGEL 


JULIA    STANE    WILLOW  passed  into 
the   cool   library,    took    off   her   hat, 
pitched  this  on  to  a  table,  and  flung 
herself  into  a  chair. 
"  If  you  want  a  drink,"  she  said  shortly, 
"  toll  the  bell." 

Her  fiance  limped  to  the  fireplace,  dabbed 
at  a  button,  turned,  sank  into  the  depths  of 
a  sofa  and  closed  his  eyes. 

"  What  a  truly  leprous  day,"  he  mur- 
mured. "  Six  fly-blown  flats  and  four 
houses'  in  five  and  a  half  hours.  An'  I 
wouldn't  be  seen  dead  in  one  of  them." 
Julia  shook  back  her  curls. 
"  That  one  in  Sloane  Street  wasn't  so 
tad,"  she  said. 


"  What,  the  one  with  the  pitch-pine  doors 
and  a  bath-room  like  a  priest's  hole  ?  " 

"  They  weren't  pitch-pine,"  said  Julia. 
"  They  were  maple.  Besides,  we  could 
easily  have  them  painted.  And  I  don't  like 
too  big  a  bath-room." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  Hubert  Challenger. 
"  But  I  hate  not  being  able  to  get  off  the 
cork  mat.  Why,  I've  been  in  more  roomy 
limousines." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  do  in  a  bath- 
room," said  Julia,  "  but  J  usually  bathe. 
So  long  as  there's  room  for  a  tub.  .  .  " 

"  Ah,  that's  the  trouble,"  said  Hubert. 
"  You  see,  I  dry  myself  too.  Sometimes  I 
even  go  so  far  as  to  put  on  a  good-looking 
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vest  before  bursting   once   more  upon  an 
expectant  world." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  want  a  bath-rocm  like 
the  Albert  Hall.  .  .  ." 
,  "  I  don't,"  said  Hubert.  "  That  would  be 
too  big."  His  fiancee  choked.  "  But  the 
Sloane  Street  appendix  isn't  even  life-size. 
Standing  in  the  middle  of  it,  I  could  bolt 
the  door,  lean  out  of  the  window,  switch 
on  the  light,  turn  on  the  bath,  wash  my 
hands  in  the  basin,  and  change  the  bulb— 
all  without  moving  my  feet.  Besides,  I 
think  two  bath-rooms  'd  earn  their  keep." 

Julia,  frowned. 

"  The  first  house  we  saw  had  three." 

"  Yes,  and  seven  floors,"  said  Hubert. 
"  If  it  had  had  a  two-way  escalator  and  a 
couple  of  non-stop  lifts.  ..." 

Here  a  servant  entered. 

"  Gin  and  ginger-beer  ?  "  said  his  hostess. 

"  Please." 

"  Right,"  said  Julia,  "  And,  Perkins,  I'll 
have  some  tea." 

"  Very  good,  miss." 

As  the  door  closed — 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  want  to 
force  my  hand.  You  want  that  flat  in  Hill 
Street,  and  that's  that." 

"  Don't  you  believe  it,"  said  her  squire. 
"I'm  for  peace  in  our  time.  If  you  want 
The  Eighty-nine  Steps,  you  have  'em.  If 
you  want  a  midget  wash-house,  say  the 
blinkin'  word.  After  all,  we  can  always 
cut  the  cork  mat  down.  I'm  only  out 
to " 

"You  want  that  flat  in  Hill  Street," 
declared  Julia.  "  And  you're  out  to  crab 
everything  else.  And  I  suppose  by  a 
process  of  exhaustion  you'll  get  your  way." 

Hubert  Challenger  sighed. 

"  '  Exhaustion  '  is  good,"  he  said  wearily. 
"  Never  mind.  Let  me  repeat,  my  lady, 
that  I  do  not  care.  I've  criticised  as  a  third 
party,  purely  to  facilitate  your  choice.  As 
a  future  inhabitant  of  the  kiosk,  you  can 
count  me  out." 

:    "  Don't  you  take  any  interest   in  your 
own — your  owig — — " 

"  Dunghill?  V  said  Hubert  cheerfully. 
}i\8  fiancee  stiffened.  "Toa  certain  extent. 
But  that  extent  has  been  reached." 

"Exactly,"  observed  Miss  Willow.  "It 
was  reached  in  Hill  Street." 

"I  won't  say  it  wasn't,"  said  Hubert. 
"  First,  because  it  was  the  forty-second 
covert  we  had  drawn,  and,  secondly,  because 
the  best  is  good  enough  for  me.  When  I've 
been  offered  a  peachj  you  can  bury  the 
cooking  apples  under  the  lilacs.    But  that's 


neither  here  nor  there.  Bed  me  down 
where  you  like,  my  dear,  and  I'll  be  all 
grateful." 

"  Let  me  congratulate  you,"  said  Julia, 
"  upon  your  sleight  of  tongue,  Of  course, 
it's  been  done  before.  '  And  whispering 
"  I  will  ne'er  dissent  " — dissented.'  Still, 
the  way  in  which  your  preference  for  Hill 
Street  worms  its  way  out  of  every  protest 
you  make  is  rather  precious.  Never  mind. 
I'll  t  y  and  ignore  it."  Lazily  she  selected 
a  cigarette.  "  I  think  if  we  painted  those 
pale  doors  black  .  .  .  and  the  ceilings  .  .  .  ." 

"  And  the  walls,"  said  Hubert.  Don't 
forget  the  walls." 

Miss  Willow  frowned. 

Then— 

"  It  would  be  very  effective,"  she  con- 
tinued, crossing  her  legs. 

"  One  moment,"  said  her  swain.  "  Are 
you  being  serious  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Miss  Willow.  "  Black 
is  most  decorative." 

"  It's  extremely  suggestive,"  said  Hubert. 
"  Fancy  shaving  in  a  black  bath-room.  You 
couldn't  help  cutting  yourself,  could  you  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  said  Julia.  "  But 
if  you  did— well,  the  sponge  would  be  within 
reach,  wouldn't  it  ?  "  She  paused  to  light 
her  cigarette.  "  I  repeat  that,  properly 
done  in  black,  that  flat  would  be  most 
effective." 

"  All  right," -said  Challenger.  "  I  don't 
care.  Have  it  black  outside,  too,  if  you  like. 
That  might  tempt  them  to  let  us  change 
the  name' — 4,  Coroner's  Court  'd  sound  very 
well.     Telegraphic  address,  Morgue." 

Julia  waved  her  cigarette. 

"  You  see  ?  "  she  said  silkiJy.  "  Of 
course  it  may  be  coincidence,  but  I've  only 
to  mention  a  flat  which  isn't  in  Hill  Street 
for  you  to  perceive  insuperable  objections, 
to  our  tenancy." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Hubert,  "  you're  talking 
through  your  switch.  If  you  had  suggested 
putting  Hill  Street  in  black,  I  should  have 
been  still  more  ^emphatic.  Then  it  would 
have  been  sacrilege  as  well." 

"  As  well  as  what  ?  "  said  Miss  Willow. 

"  Nihilism,"  said  Hubert,  and  closed  his 
eyes. 

There  was  an  indignant  silence. 

The  two  were  to  be  married  within  the 
month. 

The  news  of  their  engagement  had  been 
received  with  general  satisfaction,  for,  while 
there  were  many  young  men  in  love  with 
Julia  and  many  maidens  who  could  have 
done  with  Hubert,   both  were  so  popular 
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that  such  as  had  lost  the  race  felt  that  they 
had  been  beaten  by  a  better  horse. 

An  only  child,  rich  and  of  great  beauty, 
Miss  Willow  might  well  have  been  spoiled. 
Her  character,  however,  was  proof  against 
such  corruption.  She  was  spirited,  liked  her 
own  way,  but  she  was  not  headstrong. 
Upon  occasion  she  would  take  the  bit  in 
her  teeth,  but  that  was  as  much  out  of  play 
as  anything  else,.  There  was  no  vice  in  her. 
Her  charm  was  swift  :  all  she  did  she  did 
eagerly  :  if  she  was  careless,  hers  was  a 
careless  age.  Her  admirable  figure  was 
always  admirably  dressed,  her  little  feet 
perfectly  shod.  Some  men  swore  by  her 
eyes,  which  were  grey,  others  by  her 
exquisite  mouth  ;  but  all  were  most  proud 
of  her  acquaintance  and  adored  her 
company. 

Hubert  Challenger  was  a  good-looking 
man.  He  had  a  fine  record,  a  keen  sense  of 
humour,  and  a  way  of  getting  where  he 
wanted  to  go  at  once  more  effectually  and 
with  less  apparent  effort  than  any  man 
about  Town.  His  engagement,  therefore, 
to  Julia  was  good  for  his  soul.  He  was 
tall,  fair,  keen-eyed,  a  beautiful  horseman 
and  a  sound  judge  of  men.  Although  a  man 
of  means,  he  was  never  idle  :  his  small 
estate  in  the  country  was  excellently 
administered  :  he  was  his  own  bailiff.  He 
was  generous,  did  all  he  had  to  do  hand- 
somely, was  naturally  amiable,  could  be 
most  resolute— if  occasion  arose.  His 
pleasant  personality  had  much  to  answer 
for.  Whenever  he  made  an  acquaintance, 
Challenger  made  a  friend. 

"*Good  Heavens  !  "  cried  Julia  suddenly, 
leaping  to  her  feet.  "  We've  never  been  to 
see  South  Street." 

Her  fiance  started  guiltily. 

"  Nor — nor  we  have,"  he  stammered. 

With  a  withering  glance.  Julia  sped  to  the 
mantelpiece  and  began  in  feverish  haste  to 
powder  her  nose. 

Hubert  stared  at  his  watch. 

"  Dpn't  you  think  it's  a  bit  late,  dear  ?  " 

"Why?"  demanded  Julia  over  her 
shoulder.    "  We  said  '  before  six.'  " 

;£Did— did  we?  " 

"  You  know  we  did,"  said  Julia,  seizing 
her  hat. 

Challenger  smothered  a  groan. 
Let's  have  tea  first,"  he  suggested. 

"  Then  it  would  be  too  late,  wouldn't  it  ? 
Hubert,  you  make  me  tired." 

Challenger  laughed  wildly. 

'  Supposing,"  he  said  shakily,  "  supposing 

said   I   was   whacked — whacked   to   the 


blinkin'  wide,  lame,  over  at  the  knees  an' 
ripe  for  palsv.  Whose  fault  would  that 
be  ?  " 

"  Come  on,"  said  Julia  shortly.  "  We  can 
pick  up  a  taxi  on  the  way." 

"  Just  let  me  have  the  drink,"  pleaded 
Challenger.   "  Not  all  of  it.     Just—" 

"  When  we  get  back,"  said  Julia,  opening 
the  door.     "I'm  going  without  my  tea." 

With  a  frightful  look,  Hubert  rose  from 
the  sofa  and  followed  his  lady  out.  .  .  . 

Five  minutes  later  the  two  were  in  South 
Street. 

The  flat,  which  had  just  been  finished, 
took  them  by  storm.  It  was  ideal.  Apart 
from  its  excellent  style,  every  convenience 
that  the  wit  of  man  can  devise  seemed  to 
have  been  embodied  in  its  construction. 
Its  walls  were  sound-proof  :  so  were  its 
ceilings  and  floors.  Its  rooms  were  invisibly 
lit :  it  could  be  centrally  heated  at  will  : 
there  were  four  bath-rooms  :  the  servants' 
quarters  were  paved  with  rubber  through- 
out :  the  telephone  could  be  connected  to 
a  private  exchange  :  there  was  even  a  chute 
to  a  private  posting  box  in  the  common 
hall.  Light,  airy,  perfectly  arranged  and 
admirably  decorated,  it  had  only  come  into 
the  market  the  day  before,  and  that  by 
accident. 

The  porter  who  showed  them  over  was 
patently  proud  of  his  charge. 

"She'll  go  on  Monday,"  he  said.  "If 
you  don't  take  'er,  madam,  there's  plenty 
as  will." 

It  was  long  after  six  when  at  last  the  two 
emerged,  swearing  to  be  at  the  agents'  on 
Monday  at  nine  o'clock. 

As  they  slid  back  to  St.  James's. — 

"  Aren't  you  thankful  I  made  you  come  ?  " 
piped  Julia. 

"  You  darling,"  said  Hubert  and  put  her 
hand  to  his  lips.  .  .  . 

An  hour  had  gone  by,  and  Challenger, 
refreshed  and  comforted,  was  on  the  point 
of  taking  his  leave  when  Julia  knitted  her 
brows. 

"  I  suppose  we're  wise,"  she  said. 

Her  fiance  stared. 

"  What — what  d'you  mean — '  wise  '  ?  " 
he  stammered. 

"  To  take  this  South  Street  flat." 

Challenger  recoiled.  For  a  moment  he 
appeared  about  to  founder.  Then  he  strove 
to  speak — ineffectually. 

At  length — 

"  You're  tired,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "  That's 
all.     Tired  and  overwrought," 

"  Rot,"   said   Julia.      "  It's  this  flat   or 
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Hill  Street,  of  course.  The  question  is  which. 
Hill  Street  is  very — — " 

"  But  it's  settled,"  screamed  Hubert. 
"  It  was  settled  two  hours  ago.  The 
moment  we  saw — — " 

"  That,"  said  Julia,  "  is  my  trouble. 
Now  that  I've  had  time  to  think,  I'm  not  at 
all  sure  that  Hill  Street  wouldn't  be  best. 
For  one  thing — — " 

"  Look  here,"  said  Hubert  uncertainly. 
"  Yesterday  we  saw  Hill  Street.  We  both 
found  it  a  most  elegant,  agreeable  apart- 
ment,  more  than  suitable  to  our  require- 


ments and  cheap  at  the  price.  To-day  we 
inspected  ten  of  the  most  bestial  lodgments 
that  ever  cumbered  the  earth.  When  I 
ventured  to  compare  them  with  Hill  Street 
I  was  reviled  as  a  slow  belly." 

"  How    dare    you  ?  "     said    Julia.     "  I 


"  That,"  said  Hubert,  "  was  what  you 
inferred .  To-night — thanks  entirely  to  your 
tireless  enterprise,  which  I  readily  confess 
I  did  my  best  to  embarrass — we  totter  slap 
into  H.M.'s  Dolls'  House — life-size.  .  .  . 
Well,  we  both  go  wild  about  Harry.     We 


•'Her  fiance  started  guiltily 
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rise  up  and  call  one  another  blessed.    For 

an  hour  we  stagger  deliriously  about  our 

future    home,    repeatedly 

disclosing   to    each    other 

its    perfectly    manifest 

excellence    and   fatuously 

declaring    our    relish    by 

word  and  deed.     The 

idea  of  comparing   it 

with    its  predecessors 


never  occurred  to  me.  It  wouldn't  have 
occurred  to  anyone,  because  —  it  is  incom- 
parable." 

'  So  you  think,"  said  Julia. 
'  So  did  you.  Now — one  brief  hour 
after  we've  left  it,  you  begin  to 
boggle  at  what  you  call  the 
wisdom  of  pickin'  the  godsend 
up." 

He  flung  up  his  hands  with 
a  despairing  gesture  and  sub- 
sided heavily  upon  the  club 
kerb. 

"  I'm  afraid  the 
gent's  fickle,"  said 
Julia,    "  as  well  as 


"  '  Good  Heavens  ! '  cried  Julia  suddenly,  leaping  to  her  feet.     'We've  never  been  to  see  South  Street.' 
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selfish."  Challenger  set  his  teeth.  "  On 
Friday  Hill  Street  has  it.  On  Saturday- 
South  Street's  the  peach.  I  wonder  what '11 
win  it  on  Monday." 

"  Monday  ?  "  cried  Hubert.  "  You  don't, 
mean  to  suggest — — -" 

"  Why  not  '?  "  said  Julia. 

Her  fiance  drew  in  his  breath. 

"  If  you  seek  sorrow  on  Monday,  you 
seek  it  alone." 

"  Don't  be  absurd,"  said  Julia. 

"I'm  not  being  absurd,"  raved  Hubert. 
"  The  whole  thing's  monstrous.  One  of 
us  is  insane." 

"  I  agree,"  said  Miss  Willow.  "  But  for 
me,  you'd  've  taken  Hill  Street.  Now  I've 
shown  you  something  better  you're  all  over 
that.     On  Monday — — " 

"  You  admit  it's  better  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  We've  got  to  make  up  our 
minds  between  the  three.  If  we  had  those 
doors  gilded — —   Where  are  you  going  1  " 

"  I'm  going  to  some  place  where  I  can 
burst,"  said  Hubert  wildly.  "  I  don't  want 
to  do  it  here.  I've  no  quarrel  with  your 
parents." 

"  Have  you  f.  quarrel  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  soon  shiill  have,"  said  Challenger, 
wiping  his  bro^r.  "  It's  eighty- eight  in  the 
shade,  I've  walked  about  sixteen  miles  over 
bare  boards,  and  now  I'm  expected  to  sit 
still  and  watch  you  tear  everything  up  out 
of  sheer,  wanton,  blasphemous  caprice. 
It's  enough  to  induce  a  blood  clot." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Julia,  "  you're  making 
me  simply  hate  South  Street.  That's  my 
nature,  you  know.  I'm  really  too  easy- 
going. Treat  me  nicely,  and  I'll  eat  right 
out  of  your  hand  from  morning  to  night. 
But  if  you  try  and  ram  something  down  my 
throat,  it  just  revolts  me." 

"  First  the  truth,"  said  her  squire,  "  and 
then  the  fiction.  If  you  were  easy-going, 
we  shouldn't  have  visited  over  half  a  hundred 
private  residences  in  six  days.  Unless  I 
was  easy-going  and  a  full-marks  fool,  I 
shouldn't  have  gone  with  you.     As  for " 

"  When  I  said  '  easy-going,'  "  said  Julia, 
"  I  did  not  mean  '  indolent '  or  '  labour- 
shy.'  " 

"  And  when  I  called  you  '  capricious,'  " 
retorted  Challenger,  "  I  meant '  capricious  '< — 
with  a  welMmown  adverb  in  front."  Two 
red  spots  appeared  in  Miss  Willow's  cheeks. 
Hubert  proceeded  vigorously.  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  Julia,  pull  up  your  socks. 
By  noon  on  Monday  I'll  bet  that  flat  has 
gone.  The  next  fool  that  sees  it  won't  wait. 
And  while  we're  sweating  up  strange  stair- 


cases, wondering  whether  we  should  be 
wise  to  have  the  Sloane  Street  doors  nickel- 
plated  or  the  bath-rooms  at  Hill  Street  filled 
in,  the  last  word  in  habitations  will  be 
signed  over.  Then  I  suppose  I  shall  get  it 
for  being  dilatory." 

Julia  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  Wrong  again,"  she  said.  "  You  won't 
even  get  it  for  being  abusive — because 
you  won't  be  engaged."  The  man's  lips 
tightened.  "  This  little  episode,  Hubert, 
has  opened  my  eyes.  And  I  fear  that  life 
with  you  in  South  Street  or  anywhere  else . 
would  be  just  a  shade  too  exacting  for  this 
little  girl." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

Then— 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Hubert  carelessly. 

The  girl  hesitated. 

"  I — I'm  afraid  I  can't  give  you  back 
your  ring,  because  I've  lost  it." 

"  What  ?  " 

"Lost  it,"  said  Julia  coolly.  "You 
know.  Like  '  mislaid  ' — only  worse.  I 
know  I  had  it  this  morning  when  we  started 
out  :  but  it  was  a  bit  big,  if  you  remember, 
and  it  must  have  slipped  off." 

Challenger  swallowed  violently. 

"  When  did  you  miss  it  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  About  two  minutes  ago — when  you 
first  went  off  the  deep  end.  I  started  to 
take  it  off  then,  only  it  wasn't  there.  I've 
been  wondering  what  to  do  ever  since.  You 
see,  it's  never  happened  to  me  before,  and 
for  the  moment  I  was  rather  nonplussed. 
Then  it  occurred  to  me  that,  after  all,  a  ring's 
only  a  symbol,  and  its  giving  or  restoration 
purely  a  matter  of  form— so  why  worry  1 
As  soon  as  I  find  it  I'll  send  it  you." 

"  I  see,"  said  Hubert  drily.  "  Well,  I'm 
afraid  I  don't  quite  agree.  For  one  thing, 
this  happened  to  Be  rather  a  good,  er,  symbol. 
For  another,  I  might  very  well  need  it  to 
offer  to  somebody  else.  For  another,  you're 
only  human." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Challenger  rose. 

"  I  mean  that  if  the  search  for  a  symbol 
which  is  no  longer  symbolic,  the  discovery  of 
which  will  only  benefit  a  man  you  dislike,  is 
to  be  seriously  prosecuted,  some  incentive 
is  necessary.  Pending,  therefore,  its  return, 
I  shall  not  regard  our  engagement,  however 
inconvenient,  as  broken  off." 

Miss  Willow  yawned. 

"I'm  not  concerned  with  how  you  regard 
it,"  she  said. 

"  I'm  sure  of  that,"  said  Hubert  suavely- 
"  But  I  think  other  people's  views  might 
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interest  you.  Should  anybody  seem  to 
think  that  we  are  no  longer  engaged,  I  shall 
explain  the  position." 

Speechless  with  indignation,  Julia  regarded 
him. 

At  length — 

"  I  should  bring  an  action,"  she  flamed, 
"  for  Breach  of  Promise." 

Mournfully  Hubert  shook  his  head. 

"  I've  nothing  in  writing,"  he  said. 
"  Besides,  it's  the  symbol  I  want.  So  the 
correct  action  would  be  one  for  Detinue. 
I  wonder  which  one  you  dropped  it  in,"  he 
added  musingly.  "  I  seem  to  remember 
some  felt  being  down  somewhere,  and  it 
may  have  been  there.  That  would  account 
for  our  not  hearing  it  fall."  He  knitted  his 
brows.  "Now,  where  was  that  blinkin' 
felt  ?  Oh,  I  know.  It  was  at  the  Eighty- 
nine  Steps." 

"t  Must  you  rush  off  ?  "  said  Julia  shakily. 

"  Must,  I'm  afraid,"  said  Hubert,  opening 
the  door.  "  Sleep  well,  sweetheart.  I'll  ring 
up  one  day  next  week— just  to  sav  I'm 
alive." 

A  moment  later  he  let  himself  out  of  the 
house. 

Twenty-four  hours  had  gone  by. 

"George,"  said  Miss  Willow,  "do  vou 
love  me?  " 

Setting  his  elbows  upon  the  severing 
march  of  table-cloth,  George  Fulke  crowded 
mto  his  eyes  as  much  devotion  as  they 
would  hold. 

"  You  are  my  star,"  he  said  fervently  . 

"Good,"  said  Julia.  "Well,  now  let's 
come  down  to  earth.  I  wired  for  you 
because  I'm  in  need  of  a-  a—" 

"  Knight  ?  "  suggested  George  Fulke. 
t(  u  Yes,  but  dismounted,"  said  Miss  Willow. 

Don't  be  soppy.  This  table  isn't  round. 
•  •  •  And  now  listen.  Entirely  between  you 
and  me,  I  want  to  break  off  my  engagement." 

"  Julia  darling  !  " 

ic  That's  better,"  said  Miss  Willow.  "  Now 
hsten  again.  I  tell  vou  I  want  to  break  it, 
and  so  I  do.     But  I  can't  do  it." 

"  Why  on  earth  not  ?  "  cried  Fulke. 
Because  I've  lost  my  ring.  It  was 
a  Perfectly  beautiful  ring  .-an  enormous 
^litaire  emerald.  Heaven  knows  what  it 
was  worth.  And  of  course  I  can't  possibly 
™  Hubert  without  handing  it  back." 

George  found  his  moustache  and  pulled 
11 ;  respectfully.  ^ 

'  But  supposing,"  he  said,  "  supposing 
y°u  can't  find  it."  5 

' l  'must  find  it,"  said  Julia.     "  At  least, 


you  must."  She  produced  a  sheaf  of  papers. 
"There  are  some  'orders  to  view.'  The 
ring's  in  one  of  those  flats—or  houses: 
I  don't  know  which.  I  may  have  dropped 
it  in  a  taxi,  but  I  don't  think  so.  All  you've 
got  to  do  is  to  go  and  ask  to  see  over  these 
places  as  if  you  wanted  to  take  them.  Then, 
while  you're  being  shown  round,  you  can 
look  for  the  ring." 

Fulke  received  the  papers  with  a  bewildered 
air. 

"  I  see,"  he  said  slowly,  counting.  "  Ten. 
You've  no  idea  which,  of  course." 

"Not  the  remotest,"  said  Julia,  sipping 
her  coffee.  "  But  you  might  find  it  in  the 
first." 

"  I  might,  of  course,"  said  Fulke  thought- 
fully.    "  Have  you  been  to  Scotland  Yard  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Julia. 
((  "Well,  I'll  go  there  first,"  said  George. 
"  Just  in  case — — " 

"No,  I'll  go  to  Scotland  Yard.  You 
must  start  on  the  flats.  There  isn't  a  moment 
to  lose.  Supposing  a  caretaker  found  it." 
"t  They'd  probably  take  it  to  the  police." 
"They'd  probably  freeze  on  to  it,"  said 
Julia.  "  I  know  I  should.  It's  a  most 
beautiful  ring." 

Fulke  drank  some  champagne. 
"  I  think,"   he   said   uneasily,    "  I   think 
when  I  ask  to  see  over  I'd  better  say  why 
I've  come." 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  Well,  they'll  think  I'm  mad  or  something 
— staring  all  over  the  floors." 

"  Not  if  you  do  it  properly.  You  see,  my 
dear,  you  mustn't  give  it  away.  If  you  do, 
they  won't  half  show  you  round,  and  the 
moment  you're  gone  they'll  go  through  the 
place  with  a  tooth-comb." 

"  All  right,"  said  Fulke  gloomily.  "  I  don't 
care.  Only,  if  I  do  find  it  there'll  be  a  hell 
of  a  row.  They're  bound  to  see  me  pick 
it  up,  and  if  it  looks  as  valuable  as  you 
say  it  is — — " 

"Then  you  can  explain,"  said  Julia, 
lighting  a  cigarette.  "  Once  it's  found,  you 
can  tell  them  that  that's  what  you  came  "for. 
The  great  thing  is  to  find  it." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,"  said  Fulke.  "  It's 
the  goin'  I'm  thinkin'  about.  If  I  don't 
find  it,  they'll  think  I'm  mad  :  if  I  do  find 
it,  they'll  think  I'm  a  thief :  and  if  I  try  to 
explain,  they'll  probably  knock  me  down. 
.  .  .  However,  if  it's  going  to  bring  you 
freedom  ..." 

"  That's  a  dear,"  said  Julia. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
Then— 
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"  Look  here,"  said  George  suddenly. 
"  Why  did  you  send  for  me  ?  " 

Miss  Willow,  who  had  been  about  to 
drink,  set  down  her  cup. 

"  Because  I  knew  you  would  help." 

'  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  you  love  me,"  said  Julia 
boldly. 

Fulke  emptied  his  glass. 

"  If  I  find  it,"  he  said,  "  will  you  marry 
me  1  " 

Miss  Willow  started.  This  was  not 
according  to  plan.  For  a  moment  she 
thought  very  fast.     Then — 

"  You're  too  young,  dear,"  she  said 
gently.  "You  shall  take  me  about,  I 
promise — until  I'm  engaged  again.  And 
I'll  be  awfully  nice.  But  I  couldn't  marry 
you,  George." 

"  Then  where,"  said  George  slowly, 
"  where  do  I  come  in  ?  " 

There  was  a  pregnant  silence. 

At  length— 

"  I  thought,"  said  Julia  coldly,  "  that  I 
was  your  star." 

"  You  told  me  to  come  down  to  earth," 
said  Fulke  doggedly. 

"  You  called  yourself  my  knight." 

"  You  told  me  to  dismount,"  was  the 
disconcerting  reply. 

''  You  said  you  loved  me,"  said  Julia. 

"  So  I  do.  But  I've  had  some.  When 
you  got  engaged  to  Hubert,  it  broke  me  up. 
And  now  I'm  wise,  Julia.  I'm  not  going 
through  it  again." 

"  D'you  mean  you  won't  help  me?" 
cried  Julia. 

"  I'll  go  to  Scotland  Yard." 

There  was  another  silence. 

"  But,  George  darling,"  purred  Julia, 
"  you  don't  understand.  Marriage  is  merely 
a  form— a  worldly  ceremony.  Sooner  or 
later  every  girl  has  to  take  her  place.  It's 
a  cruel  law,  but  then  Convention  is  cruel— 
where  girls  are  concerned.  And  so  I've  got 
to  conform.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  I 
want  to.  My  heart  will  always  be  in  your 
care." 

"  Nothing  doing,"  said  Fulke  shortly. 
"  You  mightn't  think  it,  but  I've  already 
got  Sarah  Pardoner's  and  Nell  Herrick's. 
I  reminded  Sarah  of  that  about  six  weeks 
ago,  but  all  she  said  was  that  she  was  glad 
it  had  a  good  home  :  and  when  I  told  Nell 
she  only  shrieked  with  laughter  and  said 
that  if  it  wasn't  claimed  soon  I'd  better  sell 
it  to  defray  expenses." 

"  Of  course,  you've  changed,"  said  Julia 
shakily.    "  You've  become  commercial.     I 


used  to  think  you  were  the  one  man  I  knew 
who  wasn't  out  for  himself." 

"  Nor  I  was — once.  But  it's  worn  off. 
You've  no  idea  of  the  dirty  work  I've  done 
— all  women's,  of  course.  And  often  enough 
before  I  was  through  they've  forgotten  they 
asked  me  to  do  it.  As  for  being  grateful . . . ." 
He  let  the  sentence  go  and  struck  a  match 
with  great  violence.  "  Look  at  Madrigal 
Chichele,"  he  added. 

"  What  about  Madrigal  %  " 

"  She  told  me  she  was  tied  up  for  money 
and  wanted  to  raffle  her  Rolls,  and  would  I 
sell  the  tickets,  as  it  was  awkward  for  her  ? 
Well,  I  went  to  no  end  of  trouble.  Got  the 
car  photographed  and  went  all  over  the 
place  selling  tickets  at  a  quid  a  time.  I 
touched  people  all  over  the  Continent- 
complete  strangers.  Once  a  week  I  wrote  to 
Madrigal  to  say  how  I  was  getting  on.  One 
day  I  ran  into  her  in  Bond  Street.  '  Oh/ 
says  she,  '  I've  been  meaning  to  write  to 
you,  George.     I've  sold  the  car.'  " 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  "  said  Julia, 
struggling  with  laughter. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  said,"  said  George 
wearily.  "  I  know  I  precious  *near  died 
there  and  then.  I  tried  to  explain  it  was 
fraud  :  but  she  said  that  was  all  rot,  and 
that  it  often  happened,  and  that  all  I  had 
to  do  was  to  give  the  money  back." 

"  How — how  many  tickets  had  you 
sold  1  "  said  Julia  tearfully. 

"  Over  six  hundred,"  said  Fulke.  "  Half 
of  them  haven't  seen  their  money — never 
will  see  it.  I  don't  know  where  they  are. 
I  tell  you,  complete  strangers  came  in  on 
the  deal.  I'm  afraid  to  go  abroad ....  Well, 
that  sort  of  thing's  learned  me.  I  like  to 
know  where  I  am  and  where  I  come  in." 

"  But  I  can't  say  I'll  marry  you,  George. 
I'm  engaged  to  Hubert." 

Fulke  handed  the  papers  back. 

"  Sorry,"  he  said,  "  but  this  is  no  ordinary 
job.  If  you  wanted  me  to  take  you  to 
Goodwood  or  Madame  Tussaud's  or  some- 
thing like  that,  I  should  be  tickled  to  death. 
But  I'm  not  giving  any  more  pints  of  my 
blood  away." 

"  George,"  pleaded  Julia,  "  you're  not 
going  to  let  me  down." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said 
Fulke.  "  But  I'm  not  going  to  help  you 
out  of  one  preserve  into  another.  It's  not 
good  enough.  You  seem  to  forget  I  k>ve 
you." 

"  But  if  the  ring  isn't  found  I  shall  have 
to  marry  him.  D'you  want  me  to  do  that  1 

George  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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"  Hubert's  all  right,"  he  said.  "  I'd  just 
as  soon  it  was  him  as  somebody  else.  I 
rather  like  Hubert." 

Miss  Willow  sat  back  in  her  chair  and 
regarded  her  hands.  These  were  small  and 
beautifully  shaped.  She  remembered  that 
Hubert  had  once  said  that  he  would  rather 
kiss  her  fingers  than  any  other  woman's 
lips.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  that  she 
rather  liked  Hubert  too.  .  .  . 

Of  course  his  behaviour  had  been  mon- 
strous. It  had  been  very  hot,  certainly. 
Abnormally  hot.  But  that  was  no  excuse. 
Still  .  .  .  he  had  had  no  right  to  do  it— not 
a  shadow  of  right,  but  he  had  spoken  the 
truth.  She  had  been  outrageously  capricious 
—for  the  love  of  the  thing.  She  had  meant 
to  pull  his  leg,  and  had  twisted  his  tail. 
She  had  deliberately  devilled  him  just  to  see 
how  far  she  could  go  :  and,  before  she  knew 
where  she  was,  she  had  gone  too  far.  .  .  . 
Of  course,  that  was  no  excuse.     Still  .  .  . 

Suddenly  she  remembered  that  Hubert 
had  a  game  leg. 

All  those  miles  with  a  knee  that  wasn't 
sound,  that,  when  it  was  tired,  hurt.  .  .  . 
And  he  had  never  pleaded  it  .  .  .  never  so 
much  as  referred.  .  .  . 

And   George   Fulke   was   demanding   to 
occupy  Hubert's  stall.  .  .  .  George  Fulke  .  .  . 
Julia  sat  up  in  her  chair  and  picked  up 
the  reins. 
"  What  are  your  terms  ?  "  she  said. 
"  Marriage,"  said  George  laconically. 
"  Our  engagement  to  be  announced  within 
one  month  of  yours  and  Hubert's  being 
called  off.     Then  I'll  spread  myself,  Julia. 
Hang  it,  I  shall  have  something  to  sweat 
for." 

"  Of  course  you're  spoiled,"  said  Miss 
Willow.     "  Utterly  spoiled." 

"  In  other  words,  I'm  not  such  a  mug 
as   I    was.     Well,    you    can    thank    Sarah 
and  Co.  for  that." 
"  D'you  still  pretend  you  love  me  ?  " 
"  I'm    mad    about    you,"    said    George. 
It's  just  because  I'm  so  mad  that  I  can't 
and  won't  go  and  hand  you  to  somebody 
else.    Why,  I'd— I'd  never  get  over  it." 

But  if  this  is  how  we  get  engaged,  what 
will  our  marriage  be  like  ?  " 

"  Julia,"  said  Fulke  earnestly,  "  I'll  do 
you  a  blinkin'  treat.  I  really  will.  You 
know  me  pretty  well,  and  you  know  it 
jsn  t  my  nature  to  want  to  see  your  money 
More  I  deliver  the  goods.  I'm  only  doing 
Jt  now  in  self-defence.  If  you'd  been  stung 
ll*e  me,  you'd  be  doing  it,  too.  Once  I've 
got  you  I'll  never  bargain  again." 


"  Would  you.be  kind  to  me,  George  ?  " 

In  a  trembling  voice  George  protested 
that  he  would  be  insanely  kind. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Julia,  returning  the 
'  orders  to  view.'  "  I  accept  your  terms. 
Find  the  ring,  and  a  month  after  my 
engagement  t  to  Hubert  's  been  officially 
cancel  led — • — " 

"  Oh,  you  darling !  "  said  Fulke  rap- 
tuously. 

"  Hush,"  said  Julia.  "  You're  not  there 
yet,  you  know.  Listen.  There's  a  house 
with  no  end  of  stairs  in  Prince's  Gardens. 
I  think  I  should  try  that  first.  But  between 
the  others  there's  really  nothing  to  choose." 

"  Good,"  said  Fulke  enthusiastically. 

That  Julia  was  as  wise  as  she  was  pretty 
is  a  true  saying.  But,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  she  was  wiser  than  Fulke. 

George  made  an  admirable  swain.  As  a 
husband,  he  would  have  been  a  complete 
failure.  This  was  generally  recognised.  Mrs. 
Pardoner  had  seen  it  and  so  had  Mrs. 
Herrick.  Miss  Willow  was  no  whit  less 
shrewd.  Besides  ... 

When,  therefore,  she  accepted  his  terms, 
she  knew  what  he  did  not  suspect- — that  of 
his  innocence  he  had  left  her  a  loophole  of 
dimensions  so  ample  that  it  was  resembling 
a  grand  entrance. 

In  a  word,  while  she  very  much  wanted 
her  ring — it  being  a  beautiful  gaud  and  of 
great  value- — she  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  becoming  disengaged. 

That  Fulke's  cake,  then,  was  dough  is 
perfectly  plain. 

Secured  by  this  comfortable  reflection, 
Miss  Willow  was  in  very  good  cue.  The 
bargain  struck,  George  had  recaptured  his 
former  excellence  and  had  made  very 
seasonable  love.  She  held  great  expectation 
of  his  finding  the  ring,  and  was  more  than 
thankful  to  be  spared  the  grisly  ordeal  of 
revisiting  her  haunts  of  Saturday  upon  such 
a  delicate  quest.  As  for  Hubert,  her  peace 
must  be  made  with  honour  :  but  that,  she 
decided,  should  not  be  difficult.  Indeed,  by 
the  time  she  had  parted  with  George  and 
was  once  more  at  home  she  had  become  quite 
hopeful  that  Hubert  would  make  the  first 
move. 

The  sight  of  a  note  addressed  in  his  well- 
known  hand  set  the  seal  upon  her  content. 

She  opened  it  with  a  faint  smile. 

My  dear  Julia, 
I'm    afraid    I    didn't   play    the   game 
yesterday  evening. 

What  does  the  rotten  ring  matter  ?     It's 
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served  its  him.  If  it  doesn't  turn  up,  let  it  lie. 
If  it  does,  keep  it  '  with  my  love'  Any  old 
tvay,  I've  written  to  The  Times,  telling  them 
to  insert  the  usual  notice.  You  know.  '  The 
marriage  arranged,  etc.,  will  not  take  place.' 
Yours, 

Hubert. 

After  one  frightful  moment.  Julia  fell  upon 
the  telephone. 

Two  minutes  later  she  was  curtly  informed 
that  Captain  Challenger  was  out  of  Town. 

>•;  s1,:  jJj  &  sj: 

<c  It's  no  good  you  seein'  over,"  said  the 
porter  at  Sloane  Street.    u  The  flat's  took." 

"  I  see,"  said  George  thoughtfully.  "  I 
see.  It — it  wasn't  took — taken  on  Saturday." 

"  Oo  said  it  was  ?  "  said  the  porter,  who 
was  of  the  new  school. 

George  felt  for  a  note. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said.  "  I  want  to  see 
over  this  flat.  I  don't  care  whether  it's 
taken  or  whether  it  isn't.  I  think  it'll  just 
suit  me — provided  the  floors  are  good." 

"  They  aren't,"  said  the  porter.  "  They're 
rotten." 

George  swallowed. 

"  Well,  you  let  me  see  for  myself.  If 
you're  busy,  you  needn't  come.  You  won't 
lose  by  it,  you  know,"  and  with  that  he 
fingered  a  note. 

The  porter  leaned  against  the  wall. 

"  Now,  wot  are  you  gettin'  at  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

li  Nothing,"  said  George  indignantly.  "  I 
just  want  to  see  that  flat.  From  what — ■ 
what  I've  heard  it'll  suit  me  down  to  the 
ground." 

"But  I  tell  you  it's  took." 

"  That  doesn't  matter,"  said  George. 
"  If  it  suits  me  I'll  square  the  other  fellow 
somehow." 

The  porter  looked  George  up  and  down. 

As  if  without  thinking,  George  reinforced 
the  note. 

"  Yes,  that's  all  right,"  said  the  porter. 
"  I  see  the  two  'alf-quids.  But  I'm  goin'  to 
get  into  trouble  over  this  show.  Once  a 
flat's  took,  it's  took.  I  ain't  got  no  business 
to  let  you  inside." 

"  No  one  need  know,"  said  George 
thoughtlessly. 

"  Yes,  they  need,"  said  the  porter.  "  Wot 
if  you  wants  to  'ave  it  ?  The  firs'  thing  the 
agent'll  say  is,  '  'Ow  did  you  get  inside  ?  '  " 

George  began  to  hate  the  porter  very 
much. 

"  That's  easy  enough,"  he  said.  "  I  shall 
say  I  saw  it  on  Saturday  afternoon." 


There  was  a  silence. 

"  Let's  'ave  a  look  at  that  '  order,'  "  said 
the  porter  suddenly. 

For  the  ninth  time  that  day  an  '  order  to 
view  '  passed. 

"  Are  you  Keptin  Chellenger  ?  " 

"  That's  right,"  said  George  boldly. 

The  porter  folded  the  '  order  '  and  put 
it  away. 

"  Right-oh,"  he  said  shortly. 

They  passed  to  the  second  floor.  .  .  . 

"  This  is  the  'all,"  said  the  porter  superero- 
gatively. 

"  I  see,"  said  George,  raking  the  floor 
with  his  eyes.  "  It's — it's  not  very  light, 
is  it  ?  " 

"  Depen's  wot  you  want  to  see,"  was  the 
dark  reply. 

George  began  to  wish  that  he  had  given 
Sloane  Street  a  miss. 

That  the  porter's  suspicions  were  aroused 
was  manifest.  He  stuck  to  Fulke  as  a 
policeman  sticks  to  his  prey.  Thus  embar- 
rassed, the  latter's  endeavours  to  behave 
like  a  prospective  tenant  lost  much  of  the 
life  which  they  had  begun  to  acquire,  while 
any  proper  prosecution  of  his  search  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  tour  of  the  gaunt 
rooms  became  a  hideous  business- — costly, 
futile,  critical.  What  he  should  do  in  the 
actual  event  of  discovery,  Fulke  tried  not 
to  consider.  He  supposed  vaguely  that 
there  would  be  a  free  fight.  All  the  time  an 
inexplicable  feeling  that  he  was  what 
children  call  '  warm  '  pricked  the  unhappy 
youth  into  the  cannon's  mouth.  .  .  . 

Presently  they  came  to  the  bath-room. 

This  was  laid  with  cork  carpet  of  dark 
green  hue.  Falling  upon  it,  a  ring  would 
hardly  be  heard  :  lying  upon  it,  an  emerald 
might  well  escape  detection. 

Fulke's  eyes  almost  left  his  head. 

The  chamber  was  small  enough,  but  one's 
view  of  the  floor  was  obstructed.  The  basin 
got  in  the  way  :  the  bath  could  have  hidden 
about  five  hundred  rings. 

Frantically  George  sought  an  excuse  for 
dalliance. 

"  I — I  like  this  room,"  he  said,  looking  up 
and  around  as  though  he  were  in  a  cathedral. 

"  No  accountin'  for  tastes,"  said  the 
porter,  folding  his  arms. 

Fulke  frowned. 

Then  he  tapped  the  linoleum  with  his  foot. 

"  Does  this  go  with  the  flat  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Wot  ?  "  said  the  porter,  staring. 

"  This  linoleum." 

The  porter  eyed  Fulke  with  a  supreme 
contempt. 
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"'  Oh.  less  of  it,"  he  said.  "  Ten  feet  o' 
secon'-'and  lino  in  a  six  'undred  quid  flat. 
An'  you  ask  if  it  goes.  Whv  it  ain't 
worth—" 

"  I  happen  to  know  something  about 
linoleum/'  lied  Fulke  furiously.  "  Why,  if 
I  told  the  Stores  to  put  a  new  piece  down, 
they'd  charge  me  about  ten  pounds." 

"  Would  they,  though  ?  "  said  the  porter. 
"  They  must  'ave  got  your  number." 
There  was  an  unpleasant  silence. 
At  length — 

"  I— I  take  it  the  bath  works  all  right," 
said  George  desperately. 

"  It  don't  leak,"  said  the  porter,  "  if  that's 
wot  you  mean." 

Once  more  George  looked  round,  racking 
his  brain  and  trying  to  remember  that  one 
day  the  porter  would  die. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  basin  and  pushed 
back  his  cuffs. 

"  I  think  I'll  wash  my  hands,"   he  an- 
nounced.    "  Can  you  get  me  a  towel  ?  " 
^  "  An'  then  you're  wrong,"  said  the  porter. 
"  There  ain't  no  water." 
George  could  have  broken  his  neck. 
Instead,  he  turned  to  the  window,  trying 
to  keep   his  head   and   wondering  vaguely 
what  constituted  '  justifiable  homicide.' 

Suddenly  the  idea  flashed,  and  he  swum? 
on  his  heel.  " 

"  Who's   that  ?  "    he    said    sharply,    and 
listened. 
The  porter  started. 
^  Ooze  wot  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Somebody  closed  the  front  door." 
The  porter  slipped  out  of  the  room  and 
^p-toed  towards  the  hall. 
Instantly  George  fell  upon  his  face.  .  .  . 
He  had  one  arm  beneath  the  bath  when 
the  porter  reappeared. 

"  Thort  as  much,"  said  the  latter,  "  you 
young  cunnin'  brute.  An'  now  I  'ave  got 
yer— cold.  You're  for  it,  my  son.  I  wouldn' 
give  much  fer  your  chances.  'Tempt  ter 
commit  a  felony—that's  wot  it  is.  Stolen 
order  to  view '— passin'  yerself  orf  as 
lVePtm  Chellenger—temptin'  ter  bribe  .  .  . 
^  all  fer  a  little  green  stone  as  don'  belonq 

hisGf0°rge   extricated   his  arm   and  rose  to 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  he  said  shortly.  "  When 
w*s  it  found  1  " 

Jke  porter  entered  the  bath-room  and 
aPProached  to  Fulke's  a  perfectly  furious 
eounrenance. 
ion'  [  Vo?\l  '  "  he  Wthed,    "  '  Fool '  did 


George  recoiled,  and  the  face  proportion- 
ately advanced.  Its  eyes  were  blazing  :  its 
chin  protruded  out  of  all  reason. 

"  You  'as  the  blarsteS  nerve  to  call  me 

a  fool.     You  'as " 

There  was  not  much  room  to  duck,  but 
Fulke  did  it. 

As  the  fist  sang  over  his  shoulder,  he 
landed  a  vicious  punch. 

The  porter  staggered  backwards.  Then 
the  porcelain  rim  caught  him  under  the 
hocks,  and  it  was  all  over. 

As  he  fell  into  the  bath,  George  slid  out 
of  the  room  and,  finding  a  key  in  the  door, 
turned  it  gratefully. 

A  moment  later  he  was  streaking  up 
Sloane  Street.  ... 

***** 
It  was,  perhaps,  ten  minutes  later  that 
Julia,    frantic,    ran    Hubert    Challenger    to 
earth. 

"  Hubert,  where  have  you  been  ?  " 
^  "  Hurlingham,"     said     Hubert     calmly. 
"  How  lovely  you  look." 

"  Not  all  day  ?  "  ,! 

"  Very  nearly.  I  came  up  to  Town  this 
morning,  did  one  or  two  jobs  of  work 
and- — " 

"  At  your  rooms  they  said  you  were  in 
Bucks  :  at  Bucks  they  said  you  were  in 
Town :  I  wired  to  each  of  your  Clubs  and 
half  the  restaurants  in  London  :  I — —-" 

"  You    also    warned    the    barber,"    said 
Hubert.     "  Only  a  genius  would  have  thought 
of  that.     I've  come  straight  along." 
"  Can  you  stop  that  notice  going  in  ?  " 
"  With  the  acme  of  ease,"  said  Hubert. 
"  I  haven't  posted  the  letter." 

"  But  you  said " 

"  I  said  I'd  written,  dear.  I  didn't  say 
I'd  poste.I  it." 

Torn  between  relief  and  indignation, 
Julia  felt  rather  faint. 

"  Hubert,"  she  said  weakly,  sinking  on 
to  the  arm  of  a  chair,  "  I  may  tell  you 
you've  shortened  my  life.  Last  night  I  dined 
with  George  Fulke." 

"  Naturally,"  said  Hubert,  sitting  down. 
"  They  all  do.  As  a  second  string,  George's 
position  is  unique.  And  I'm  glad  you  did. 
I  rather  like  George." 

"Well,  I  don't,"  said  Julia.  "  He's— 
he's  utterly  spoiled." 

"  In  other  words,"   said  Hubert,   "  he's 

getting  wise.    Don't  say  he's  done  it  on  you." 

"He  behaved  abominably.    I  told  him 

to  find  the  ring.     D'you  know  he  actually 

tried  to  bargain  with  me?" 

"  Quite  right  too,"  said  Hubert.     "  Why 
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shouldn't  he  have  a  look  in  ?  What  was 
his  price  ?  " 

"  Only  me,"  said  Julia.  "If  he  found 
the  ring  I  was  to  marry  him." 

Challenger  nodded  approval. 

"It  is  clear,"  he  said,  "  that  George  is 
finding  himself.     What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  said  that  if  he  found  the  ring  he 
could  announce  our  engagement  one  month 
after  yours  and  mine  had  been  cancelled." 

Challenger  opened  his  eyes. 

"  You  must  like  George  very  much." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  seen  dead  with  him." 

"  Then  where,"  said  Hubert,  "is  the 
snag  ?  " 

Julia  hesitated. 

"  I — I  said  '  officially  cancelled/  You 
know.  Put  in  The  Times.  But  I  never 
meant  it  to  be  done.  I — I  thought  we  could 
just  tell  people." 

"  Oh,  what  a  dirty  one,"  said  Hubert. 

"  It  wasn't  at  all,"  said  Julia  indignantly. 
"  Besides,  he  asked  for  it.  He  tried  to  do 
me  down.  .  .  .  And  then — then  I  got  your 
letter." 

"  Ah,"  said  Hubert.  "  That  shortened 
George's  price." 

"  It  was  two  to  one  on  him."  cried  Julia. 
"  You'd  disappeared  :  he'd  only  to  find  the 
ring — and  that  he  did,  my  dear,  quite  early 
this  morning."  She  held  up  a  delicate 
finger,  at  once  adorning  and  adorned  by 
a  magnificent  gem.     "  A  messenger-boy " 

Challenger  looked  down  his  nose. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  scratched 
at  half  past  nine.  I  found  the  symbol,  my 
lady,  and  sent  it  along." 

Julia  started  to  her  feet, 

"  Tow— found—it  ?  " 

"  I,"  said  Hubert,  "  with  my  little  eye. 
I  found  the  ring.  I  happened  upon  it,  as 
they  say,  in  the  course  of  a  job  of  work," 

"  Where  ?  " 

Challenger  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Julia,"  he  said,  "  after  the  barber  had 
cleansed  me  I  was  going  to  call  upon  you. 


I  was  going  to  beg  your  pardon  and  ask  you 
very  humbly  to  have  another  dart.  I  don't 
want  to  stimy  George,  but  I've  taken  Sloane 
Street  on  a  seven  years'  lease  and- — ■ — " 

"  Hubert,  you  haven't  !  " 

"  Why  not,  dear  ?  I  took  it  first  thing 
this  morning  and,  being  so  close,  I  just  felt 
round  for  the  ring.  There  it  was — in  the 
midst  of  the  bath-room.  I  gave  the  porter 
a  fiver  just  for  luck;  and- — • — " 

"  But,  Hubert,  I've  taken  South  Street." 

"  Julia  !  " 

Miss  Willow  nodded.  Then  she  put  out  her 
hands,  and  Challenger  caught  them  in  his. 

"  You  were  perfectly  right,"  she  said. 
"  You  always  are.  South  Street  is  incom- 
parable. And  I  thought,  perhaps,  if  you 
didn't  think  me  too  capricious  to  live  with 
...  in  South  Street  ..." 

"  My  blessed  darling,"  said  Hubert,  with 
his  cheek  against  hers.     "  My  beautiful — — " 

Here  the  telephone  stammered  an 
interruption. 

Challenger  kissed  his  lady.  Then  he 
lifted  his  head. 

"  George,"  he  said,  "  for  a  monkey." 

Miss  Willow  picked  up  the  receiver. 

"  Is  that  you,  Julia  ?  "  cried  Fulke. 

"  Oh,  George,"  said  Miss  Willow,  "  I  am 
so  glad  you  rang  up.  I  want  you  to  do 
something  for  me." 

There  was  a  choking  noise- 

At  length — 

"  Not — not  really  ?  "  said  Fulke  hysteric- 
ally.    "  What  about  the  ring  %  " 

"Oh,  I've  got  the  ring  all  right.  This  is 
instead.  Among  those  '  orders  '  I  gave  you 
was  one  for  a  flat  in  Sloane  Street.  We  took 
it  this  morning,  but  now  we've  seen  one 
we  like  better.  Will  you  go  and  tell  the 
porter  to  go  on  showing  ^he  flat  ?  Just 
mention  Hubert's  name,  and — —  Hullo, 
hullo !     Are  you  there  ?     Are  you  there  1  " 

But  George  had  rung  off. 

And  now  Julia  Challenger  has  superseded 
Madrigal  Chichele. 


Another  complete  story  by  Bom  ford  Yates  will  appear  in  the 
next  number. 


"  Meeting  the  clear  glance  of  bis  eye,  she  wondered  what  his  thoughts  were,  his  mental  summing  up  of 
this  woman  with  whom  he  exchanged  small  talk." 


BEAUTY 


By   ETHEL   ML  RADBOURNE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    ALBERT    BAILEY 


THE  window  curtain  was  heavy,  and 
Marianne  Lindsey's  impatient  fingers 
fumbled  with  the  fasteners.  She 
loosed  them  at  last  and  leant  from  the 
window,  staring  downwards.  Even  then 
the  dusk  of  an  autumn  evening  defeated 
her.  '  She  saw  blurred  shadows,  moving 
figures  with  faces  indistinct.  Only  sound 
was  incisive.  For  a  moment  she  felt  that 
her  whole  body  had  become  an  ear. 

"  Don't  thrash  the  dog.  Can  you  hear 
me  ?  Fasten  him  up  in  the  stables,  but 
don't  thrash  him." 

The  one  calling  voice  merged  into  the 
chattering    of    many.       Laughing    voices ; 


subdued  rhythm  of  question  and  answer ; 
the  opening  and  closing  of  doors  downstairs  ; 
silence. 

Marianne  jerked  the  window  curtain  into 
its  place  again.  That  one  calling  voice  ! 
It  echoed,  drummed  persistently  against  her 
ears.  Even  the  sight  of  the  chiffons  and 
laces  on  her  bed  could  not  immediately 
silence  it.  Usually  they  called  to  her 
imperiously.  She  devised  costumes  that 
should  match  her  beauty.  She  was  in  love 
with  her  own  face,  her  figure,  the  lustrous 
bands  of  her  hair.  She  knew  that  her  every 
gesture  was  grace  epitomised. 

The  echo  of  the  voice  grew  fainter  ;  ceased 
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presently.  Some  fancied  resemblance  of 
tone — a  foolish  trick  of  her  nerves.  She 
made  a  quick  gesture  of  dismissal. 

To-night  she  would  wear  blue — the  blue 
of  a  wild  hyacinth.  For  jewels  ?  None. 
She  smiled  at  that  swift  decision.  The 
exquisite  unrelieved  blue  of  her  dress ;  her 
hair  braided  low,  the  sweep  of  it  over  her 
ears ;  the  deep  unfathomable  blue  of  her  eyes. 
She  had  the  th  ill  of  an  artist  visualising 
the  dream  he  will  presently  make  visible 
on  canvas. 

The  house  itself  was  an  admirable  setting 
for  beauty.  The  drawing-room  full  of 
subdued  colourings,  soft  lights  ;  the  dining- 
room,  oak-panelled,  lighted  only  by  the 
shaded  candles  on  the  table.  Marianne 
smiled  to  herself  at  her  appreciation  of 
backgrounds. 

Her  dinner  partner,  Basil  Grant,  was  a 
tall,  lean  man  in  the  thirties.  In  the  brief 
survey  she  had  given  the  other  members  of 
the  house-party  Marianne  had  singled  him 
out  as  the  most  distinguished-looking  man 
in  the  room.  Now,  at  close  quarters,  she 
was  wondering  where  the  distinction  lay. 
Not  in  feature,  not  in  bearing.  She  decided 
finally  that  a  certain  intensity  of  expression 
singled  him  out  from  the  others. 

"  The  Bryants  have  made  a  charming 
place  of  this,"  he  was  saying.  "  Beauty  in 
every  corner." 

She  nodded  understanding.  "  They  have 
faultless  taste.  K  was  like  them  to  discover 
an  old  moated  grange  and  come  to  it 
like—" 

"  Like  sped  arrow  to  target."  He  offered 
her  the  simile  with  a  smile. 

She  accepted  it  half  laughing.  "  Thank 
you  for  filling  my  pause.  Similes  rarely 
come  to  my  bidding." 

They  tossed  a  shuttle  of  talk  to  and  fro. 
Beneath  the  screen  of  their  sentences  they 
were  observant  each  of  the  other.  His 
humour  was  an  occasional  gleam  on  the 
surface,  she  decided.  Beneath  there  was 
gravity,  a  strange  intensity.  Meeting 
the  clear  glance  of  his  eye,  she  wondered 
what  his  thoughts  were,  his  mental  summing 
up  of  this  woman  with  whom  he  exchanged 
small  talk. 

"  It's  good  of  the  Bryants  to  give  us  a 
taste  of  their  achievement,"  Grant  was 
saying.  "  To  have  found  this  place,  to  have 
made  it  what  it  is,  inside  and  out,  is  to  have 
accomplished  something  in  the  realm  of 
art." 

"  Achievement !  "  She  echoed  the  word, 
repeated  it  with  a  half  sigh.     She  was  an 


adept  in  shades  and  inflexions  of  vocal 
utterance.    "  A  goal  we  seldom  reach." 

"  Lucky  for  us  we  don't.  Endeavour  is 
good  enough  for  most  of  us." 

The  unscreened  window  of  the  dining- 
room  showed  a  moon-flooded  stretch  of 
country,  undulating,  lifting  at  last  to  a 
sweep  of  moorland.  Grant's  eyes  followed 
the  direction  of  his  companion's.  He  gave 
a  quick  sigh  of  content. 

"  It's  great,  up  there  on  the  moors. 
Tramping  about  the  heather  to-day  was 
superb." 

"  You  were  one  of  the  shooting  party  ?  " 

"  I  had  lunch  with  them.  For  the  rest,  I 
was  a  wanderer  on  my  own.  Killing  things 
has  never  been  one  of  my  hobbies." 

They  spoke  of  the  moors,  of  distant  hills, 
Nature  and  her  many  moods.  Marianne 
divined  in  this  man  a  lover  of  all  beauty. 
His  every  sentence  showed  his  sense  of  form 
and  colour.  His  dinner  partner  ?  She  played 
with  the  thought  as  a  whimsical  interlude. 
His  eyes  must  inevitably  approve  her. 

In  the  drawing-room  Marianne  calne  to 
a  swift  conclusion  about  the  other  women 
of  the  house-party.  They  were  nonentities. 
She  caught  a  parsing  reflection  of  the  room 
and  its  occupants  in  a  mirror.  Her  dress 
of  hyacinth  blue  ;  the  coronet  of  her  hair  ; 
the  room,  the  other  women,  served  as 
background  to  that  one  inimitable  vision. 

Mrs.  Bryant  came  to  Marianne's  side  as 
she  sat  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  study- 
ing a  portfolio  of  sketches. 

"  You're  looking  at  Basil  Grant's  sketches 
of  the  moors  ?  He  did  them  when  he  was 
here  in  the  spring.  We  call  him  the  beauty 
diviner.  He  has  a  knack  for  finding  the  one 
perfect  angle  from  which  to  see  a  view,  the 
exact  moment  when  light  and  shade  are  in 
the  right  conjunction.  Before  we  bought 
this  house  we  had  him  down  to  look  at  it. 
His  approval  showed  us  our  judgment  wasn't 
at  fault." 

Marianne  pushed  the  sketches  aside  with 
an  approving  nod.  "  They're  excellent. 
That's  the  kind  of  thing  he  comes  to  the 
country  for.  He  told  me  at  dinner  he  was 
not  fond  of  killing  things." 

Kitty  Bryant  laughed.  "  I'm  afraid  he 
thinks  us  barbarians  for  having  shooting 
parties.  The  quest  of  beauty— that's  Basil's 
hobby." 

Marianne  picked  up  one  of  the  sketches 
again,  studying  it.  "I  was  at  my  window 
when  the  men  came  home  this  evening. 
They  sounded  like  a  group  of  schoolboys — 
laughing,    calling."       She   lifted    her    eyes 
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quickly.    "  Somebody  was  calling  loudly,  as 
if  to  a  deaf  man." 

"  To  Bruce,  the  deaf  gardener.  One 
of  the  young  dogs  was  loose  and  playing 
havoc  with  the  flower  beds.  Bruce  lost  his 
temper  and  was  thrashing  it  unmercifully. 
My  husband  is  as  hoarse  as  a  crow  with  a 
cold,  so  one  of  the  others  called  to  Bruce." 

Marianne's  fingers,  suddenly  clumsy,  let 
some  of  the  sketches  slip  to  the  floor.  She 
stooped  for  them,  rearranging  them  with 
meticulous  care.  "  The  calling  voice  was 
particularly  musical- — individual,"  she  sug- 
gested. "  The  kind  of  voice  one  would 
recognise  if  one  had  heard  it  before.  Have 
you  noticed  how  few  voices  are  musical 
when  they're  lifted  powerfully  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bryant  laughed.  "  Another  beauty 
diviner.  Do  you  specialise  on  the  mystery 
of  the  human  voice  ?  " 

"  Mystery  ?  "  Marianne  turned  her  head 
quickly. 

"  Isn't  it  that  ?  A  curious  hint  of  the 
secret  something  that's  hidden  in  each  of 
us."  Mrs.  Bryant  laughed  suddenly. 
"  We're  growing  too  introspective."  She 
rose  to  her  feet.  "  I  suggest  an  adjournment 
to  the  billiard-room." 

A  phrase  of  Kitty  Bryant's  drummed 
against  Marianne's  ear  when  she  was  alone 
in  her  room.  "  The  mystery  of  the  human 
voice — — "  She  crossed  to  the  window  and 
opened  it  to  the  beauty  of  the  night. 
Shadows  ;  gleams  of  light ;  sound  in  many 
keys,  from  rustling  leaves  to  the  shrill  cry 
of  the  wind.  Marianne  leant  her  arms  on 
the  window-ledge,  staring  down  at  the  path 
below  her  window.  She  was  re-living  the 
half-hour  before  dinner.  The  men's  voices, 
a  babble  of  laughing  sound ;  then  abruptly 
that  one  calling  voice.  The  words  used  were 
immaterial ;  it  was  the  timbre  of  the  voice, 
the  note  that  called  compellingly  to  her 
memory.  She  had  heard  that  voice  before, 
calling. 

She  put  her  hands  to  her  cheeks  to  feel 
their  burning.  She  had  a  sudden  sense  as 
of  flails  about  her  shoulders.  Then,  as  now, 
the  voice  had  been  ruled  by  anger,  by 
dismay.  To-night  the  voice  had  been  lifted 
to  prevent  a  man  from  mercilessly  thrashing 
a  dog — it  was  resonant,  sharp  with  anger. 
.  There  had  been  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve 
men  on  the  verandah.  To  which  of  them 
had  that  calling  voice  belonged  1  Not — 
Basil  Grant  ?  Seated  next  to  her  at  dinner, 
his  voice  had  held  only  the  inflexions  of 
casual  talk,  it  had  never  risen  to  a  sharp 
note  of  feeling.  She  could  not  trace  it  to  the 


voice  of  her  memory,  the  voice  that  had 
called  to  her  in  dismay,  in  sharp  stress  of 
anger. 

She  turned  back  into  the  room.  There 
were  probably  dozens  of  voices  like  the  one 
of  her  memory.  She  would  dismiss  all 
thought  of  it. 

She  came  to  a  pause  in  front  of  a  full- 
length  mirror.  Beauty!  She  laughed  to 
herself  softly.  She  was  repeating  Kitty 
Bryant's  sentence  about  Basil  Grant.  "  We 
call  him  the  beauty  diviner."  And  there 
had  been  a  subtle  implication  in  Kitty's 
eyes,  a  laughing  suggestion  of  homage  from 
a  plain  woman  to  one  who  was  beautiful. 

The  next  day  Basil  Grant  conducted  some 
of  the  Bryants'  guests  to  the  moors. 
Marianne,  tramping  the  heather,  exulting 
in  the  tonic  of  the  air,  saw  Grant  from  a  new 
angle.  He  spoke  of  the  moors  as  a  lover  of 
his  lady — effects  of  light  and  shade,  purple 
sweep  of  heather,  minor  notes  of  the  peewit 
overhead. 

Marianne  and  Grant  walked  together. 
She  was  heart-whole  in  her  appreciation  of 
the  day  and  place.  The  others  affected 
raptures;  they  lagged  behind  at  last, 
content  to  take  the  heights  for  granted. 

"  Up  here  one  can  breathe,"  Grant 
exulted.  "  There's  a  sense  of  being  lifted 
above  sordid  cares." 

He  took  a  few  strides  along  the  path, 
motioning  to  Marianne  to  stand  still.  In 
a  minute  he  was  back  at  her  side. 

"  Listen.  You'll  hear  the  voice  of  the 
moor,  the  soul  of  it  translated  into  song. 
Ah,  there  it  is  !  " 

Somewhere  on  the  further  heights  a  man 
had  commenced  to  sing.  The  sound  of  his 
voice  came  down  to  them  clear,  musical. 
The  notes  gathered  and  expressed  the 
beauty  of  moorlands.  You  saw  them  veiled 
by  mist  at  dawning ;  vivid  in  the  light  of 
the  sun ;  dreaming  under  the  lamp  of  the 
moon. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  Marianne  asked. 

"  A  friend  of  mine- — Langton,  the  poet. 
He  has  a  bungalow  on  the  edge  of  the  moors. 
I  often  hear  him  singing,  improvising.  He 
writes  of  the  moors,  then  translates  what 
he  has  written  into  song." 

The  voice  soared,  softened  gradually, 
became  silent. 

Grant  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  sent 
a  great  shout  across  the  moorland. 

"  Don't  stop,  Langton — go  on  singing  ! 
Don't  stop  !  " 

He  turned  to  Marianne.  "  Langton  knows 
I  like  to  hear  him.     Once  I — ■ — "   He  broke 
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off,  staring  at  her.  "  Is  something  the 
matter  1  You  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a 
ghost." 

"  I — your  voice  startled  me."    She  spoke 
breathlessly,  as  if  she  had  been  running. 


"  Have  you  noticed  that  the  sound  of 
wind  on  moorlands  is  like  the  sound  of  the 
sea  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  assented  quickly.  "  It's  one 
of  the  stops  in  Father  Neptune's  organ.  He 
has  a  hundred,  and  uses  them  deftly.  I 
once  lay  for  three  months  near  the  sound 
of  the  waves.     I  know  their  music." 

"  For  three  months  ?  " 

"  At  Nordleigh.  I  had  a  bad  accident, 
clifT-climbing.  They  took  me  to  a  house  on* 
the  sea  front.*  I  was  swathed  and  bandaged 
like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  When  the 
weather  was  fine  they  wheeled  my  bed  on 
to  the  verandah.  The  parade  ran  at  the 
foot  of  a  strip  of  grass  ;  beyond  that,  the 
sea.  I  heard  it  day  and  night, 
day  and  night." 

"  Heard  it — and  saw  it  ?     You 
—your  eyes  were  unbandaged  ?  " 


'She  sprang  forward,  stooned,  and  plucked  the  child 
from  the  horse's  feet." 

"  You're  tired,"  he  declared.  "  I've 
brought  you  too  far.  We'll  go  back  and 
join  the  others." 

They  turned,  moving  side  by  side  on  the 
springy  turf.  Marianne  was  the  first  to 
break  a  brief  silence. 


She  was  twisting  a  chain  about   her  neck 
as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes.  I  had  cuts  about  my  face  and 
head,  but  they  left  my  eyes  and  the  tip  of 
my  nose  for  daws  to  peck  at."     He  laughed. 
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"  I  don't  regret  the  three  months.  I've 
loved  the  sea  more  ever  since." 

She  stooped  to  gather  a  sprig  of  bell 
heather  and  fastened  it  in  her  dress.  Her 
hands  were  busy,  arranging,  rearranging. 

"  You  would  have  human  nature  to  study- 


hating  silence.    When  he  did  not  speak,  her 
own  sentences  came  tremulously. 

"  I  was  in  Nordleigh  two  years  ago  for  a 
few  days.  Relatives  of  mine  had  a  bungalow 
there  for  the  summer."  Her  hands  toyed 
with  the  sprays  of  heather,  tossed  them 


as  well  as  the  sea,"  she  suggested.  "  The 
people  who  passed  up  and  down  the  parade 
would  show  as  many  moods  as  the  sea." 

He  gave  her  a  swift  look.  Meeting  it  she 
felt  the  colour  rush  to  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes 
lowered  quickly.    She  waited  for  his  voice, 


A  country  youth  astride  a  horse  that  had  laken 
fright." 

aside  presently,  torn  and  mutilated.  "  Is 
it  longer  ago  since  you  were  there  ?  " 

"  No.  Like  you,  I  was  there  two  years 
ago  this  last  summer." 

Marianne  drew  a  quick  breath.  There  was 
something  almost  imperious  in  her  gesture 
as  she  pointed  to  a  sloping  bank  at  the  side 
of  the  path. 
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"  Shall  we  sit  here  for  a  few  minutes  ?  I 
want  to  tell  you  a  story."  She  met  his  eyes 
momentarily.  Again  that  intense  scrutiny, 
as  if  the  man  sought  for  the  very  soul  of  her. 

He  took  his  seat  obediently.  "  May  I 
smoke  ?  "  He  busied  himself  with  cigarette 
and  matches,  not  looking  at  her. 

"  I'm  not  clever  at  story-telling,"  she 
said.  "  You'll  listen  patiently  ?  Yes,  of 
course  you  will."  She  stopped  him  when  he 
would  have  spoken.  "  And  I'll  be  brief. 
I'll  only  waste  a  few  sentences  on  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  heroine.  She  was — a  beautiful 
woman."  Marianne  paused  for  a  moment 
as  if  to  visualise  this  woman.  "She  was 
not  vain.  God  had  made  her  as  she  was. 
No,  no,  she  was  not  vain  in  the  ordinary 
way.     But  she  was  afraid." 

Her  pause  lengthening,  G-rant  said 
quickly  :   "  Afraid  of  losing  her  beauty  ?  " 

She  nodded.  "  Terribly  afraid.  Can  you 
blame  her  ?  "  She  turned  to  him  quickly. 
"  If  you  possessed  a  pearl  of  great  price, 
wouldn't  you  want  to  keep  it  flawless  ?  " 

As  if  she  dreaded  his  answer,  she  held  up 
a  silencing  hand.  "  Only  another  minute, 
and  I'll  come  to  the  heart  of  this  woman's 
story.  Eemember  the  fear  that  was  domi- 
nating her.  Perhaps  you  won't  wonder  that 
the  day  came  when  fear  made  a  coward 
of  her." 

"  No,"  Grant  said,  "  fear  plays  havoc 
with  us  in  crises." 

She  nodded.  "  It  did  with  this  woman. 
She  was  walking  along  the  promenade  of  a 
seaside  resort  one  evening.  It  had  been 
raining,  and  the  promenade  was  almost 
deserted.  The  woman  came  to  a  standstill 
presently,  looking  about  her.  She  was  at 
the  end  of  the  promenade,  where  the  cliffs 
slope  sheer  to  the  sea.  She  noticed  that 
the  garden  of  a  house  opposite  sloped  down 
to  the  roadway  with  no  railing  between. 
There  was  a  verandah  to  this  house,  and 
she  saw  a  couch  there  and  a  man  lying  on 
it,  bandaged,  propped  up  with  pillows.  She 
noticed  these  things  half  unconsciously. 
The  storm  had  piled  the  waves  high.  They 
were  wonderful.  The  woman  felt  herself 
alone  with  the  beauty  of  the  sea.  And  then, 
suddenly,  she  heard  someone  calling,  loudly, 
urgently.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  helpless 
man  on  the  verandah  :  '  Save  that  child  ! 
Quick  !    Save  it.' 

"  She  turned  and  saw  a  little  child  at  the 
cliff-edge,  stumbling  within  a  hair's-breadth 
of  disaster.  She  had  only  to  run  a  yard  or 
two,  to  stoop,  to  risk  her  balance  for  one 
instant.     Risk — ah,  but    she  saw  it   as  a 


drowning  man  sees  his  lifetime  in  a  second  ! 
To  lose  her  footing  as  she  stooped,  to  slip, 
to  be  beaten  against  the  rocks,  to  risk 
marring  the  beauty  of  her  face.  She  saw 
her  face  scarred,  hideous,  in  that  one 
moment  of  imagery. 

"  Then  that  calling  voice  again  :  '  Quick  ! 
Why  do  you  hesitate  ?    Save  the  child  !  ' 

"  The  next  moment  she  realised  that  she 
was  too  late.  Someone  dashed  past  her, 
seized  the  child  and  lifted  it  to  safety." 

Marianne  rested  her  chin  in  the  cup  of  her 
palms,  watching  the  sweep  of  moorland. 

"Do  you  know  what  remains  most 
vividly  in  the  woman's  memory  ?  The 
moment  when  she  looked  back  afc  the  help- 
less figure  on  the  verandah,  the  man  who 
had  called  to  her.  She  wondered  what  his 
thoughts  of  her  were  like.  There  was  some- 
thing terrible  about  the  hidden  face,  and  the 
eyes  that  had  seen  her  hesitate." 

She  turned  to  him  swiftly. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  thought.  You  know 
that  the  woman  was  myself.  Perhaps  life 
has  brought  us  together  so  that  you  may 
tell  me." 

"  So  that  I  may  tell  you  " — he  hesitated, 
became  silent  for  a  moment — "  so  that  I 
may  tell  you  that  you  are  not  beautiful," 
he  ended  abruptly. 

"  Not— beautiful  ?  "  She  was  half 
laughing,  her  consciousness  ruffled  by  ever 
so  faint  a  breeze  of  dismay.    "  Not- " 

"  A  woman  whose  soul  is  asleep  can't  be 
beautiful,"  Grant  said  deliberately. 

Asleep  !  For  the  moment  the  word  echoed 
meaninglessly  in  Marianne's  ear.  All  of  her 
was  concentrated  on  the  memory  of  Kitty 
Bryant's  sentence  :  "  We  call  him  the 
beauty  diviner."  Marianne's  pulses 
quickened.  And  just  now  he  had  said  : 
"  You  are  not  beautiful.  A  woman  whose 
soul  is  asleep — — " 

She  rose  quickly  to  her  feet.  The  con- 
trition of  his  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a 
distance. 

"  Forgive  me.  What  a  churl  you  must 
think  me  !  But  at  the  moment  it  was  as  if 
your  soul  cried  to  mine  for  truth,  even  if  it 
stabbed." 

She  was  recovering  her  poise.  She  was 
able  smilingly  to  push  aside  his  plea  of 
churlishness.  "  No,  no.  Life  has  brought 
us  together  so  that  you  might  tell  me  what 
you  thought  of  my  hesitation." 

She  pointed  to  a  moving  group  just 
coming  into  view.  "  There  are  the  others. 
They  must  be  tired  of  waiting."  She 
quickened  her  steps. 
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Marianne  went  straight  to  her  room  when 
the  walking  party  returned.  She  had  a 
compelling  desire  to  look  into  her  mirror. 
It  would  tell  her  that  Basil  Grant  was  mis- 
taken. Looking  into  it,  she  would  laugh  at 
a  remembered  sentence  :  "  You  are  not 
beautiful.  A  woman  whose  soul  is  asleep 
can't  be  beautiful." 

She  tilted  her  face  to  the  light,  studying 
it  impersonally.  Sh/;  had  been  given  love- 
liness as  she  had  been  given  ears  to  hear 
with,  or  eyes  to  see  with.  She  caught  her 
breath  over  that  last  phrase.  It  held  a 
subtle  suggestion.  Because  of  it  she  moved 
still  closer  to  the  mirror.  She  was  whispering 
to  herself  :  "  If  that  was  the  face  of  another 
woman,  should  I,  perhaps,  call  it  a  hard 
face  1     Chiselled  marble  only  ?  " 

She  would  have  turned  from  the  mirror 
in  a  flash  of  cowardice  but  for  her  hands 
gripping  the  woodwork. 

Her  eyes — were  they  shallow  ?  She 
closed  them  for  a  moment.  Sometimes  in 
the  eyes  of  a  plain  woman  she  had  seen  the 
reflection  of  a  lovely  soul.  But  in  her  own  ? 
She  opened  them  again,  staring.  She  lifted 
her  hands  to  her  lips.  Were  they-— cruel 
lips  ? 

Panic  swayed  her  then,  sending  her 
hurriedly  from  the  glass.  She  came  to  a 
pause  in  front  of  the  wardrobe.  Which 
dinner  dress  ?  Yet  did  it  matter  ?  Sack- 
cloth %  The  dress  of  a  nun  ?  At  least  she 
would  wear  black,  unrelieved  by  colour. 

Grant  was  not  present  at  dinner. 
Marianne  was  glad.  She  feared  the  scrutiny 
of  his  eyes.  A  diviner  of  beauty.  And  he 
had  said  to  her  :   "  You  are  not  beautiful." 

In  the  drawing-room  Mrs.  Bryant  came 
to  Marianne's  side.  Instinctively  she  spoke 
of  Basil  Grant,  as  if  she  sensed  some 
intimacy  between  the  two. 

"A  wire  came  for  Basil,  calling  him  to 
Town.  Some  committee  for  selecting 
statuary  for  a  new  municipal  hall  some- 
where. They  want  his  advice  before  pur- 
chasing." Kitty  smiled  at  thought  of  Basil. 
"  How  he  loves  beauty  and  despairs  of 
rinding  it  in  perfection  !  " 

Basil  Grant's  sentences  were  threaded 
through  Marianne's  sleepless  hours  at 
night  :  "  As  if  your  soul  cried  to  mine 
for  truth,  even  though  it  stabbed." 

She  caught  her  breath  over  the  poinard 
thrust.  "  You  are  not  beautiful.  A  woman 
whose  soul  is  asleep — ■ — " 

She  tramped  the  country  lanes  the  next 
day  as  if  to  escape  remembered  sound.  Yet 
she  gave  Grant  homage  in  her  thoughts. 


Physician  with  fearless  knife  !     She  smiled 
tremulously  over  her  own  simile. 

The  first  heralds  of  evening  were  in  the 
air.  A  faint  veil  of  dusk  enhanced  the 
beauty  of  the  roadway.  A  twisting  avenue, 
full  of  vagaries.  A  level  stretch,  a  rise,  a  dip, 
a  sudden  swerve  of  the  path 

Pier  crisis  was  upon  her  like  shot  from 
gun.  She  saw  the  stage  set  in  an  instant 
as  she  rounded  the  curve  of  the  road.  A 
country  youth  astride  a  horse  that  had 
taken  fright,  and  a  child  at  play  in  the 
centre  of  the  roadway.  The  scene  seemed 
to  spring  like  swift  flame  from  shadow. 
Her  crisis — the  moment  that  must  not  show 
her  soul  asleep  ! 

Time  seemed  to  trick  her.  It  made  an 
aeon  of  the  moment  when  she  sprang  forward, 
stooped,  and  plucked  the  child  from  the 
horse's  feet. 

She  held  him  against  her  breast,  crooning 
over  him.  She  staggered  to  the  hedgerow 
and  laid  him  on  her  knee.  Her  hands 
went  tenderly  about  the  quivering  body. 
Not  hurt.  Not  a  scratch  even.  Yet  there 
was  blood  upon  her  hands.  She  stared  at 
it  in   amazement. 

With  difficulty  the  youth  dismounted, 
turned  the  horse  into  a  field,  and  came 
sheepishly  to  Marianne's  side. 

"  Plucky  of  you,  miss."  He  looked  at  her 
commiseratingly.  "  You've  grazed  yourself. 
There's  blood  on  your  face." 

"  A  scratch.  A  mere  nothing."  She  took 
the  scarf  from  her  neck  and  wound  it  about 
her  head.  The  child's  clinging  hands  had 
plucked  at  her  hair  so  that  it  hung  dis- 
hevelled. Her  skirts  were  heavy  with  the 
dust  of  the  roadway. 

"  Tell  me  where  the  child  lives,"  Marianne 
asked. 

The  youth  pointed  to  a  cottage  near  at 
hand.  "  But  I'll  carry  him,  miss.  Ah, 
here's  his  mother  coming,  running  !  She'll 
have  seen  what  happened  from  the  upper 
field." 

The  woman  came  breathless  and  heated. 
Suddenly  she  stooped,  caught  Marianne's 
hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  as  I 
ought."  She  caught  sight  of  Marianne's 
cheek.  Her  words  were  an  incoherent 
torrent  of  dismay. 

Marianne  laughed  dismay  aside.  "  No, 
no,  I'm  not  hurt.     The  merest  scratch." 

With  difficulty  she  escaped  the  woman's 
volubility.  The  youth  had  already  dis- 
appeared. Presently  she  was  moving  alone 
through  the  autumn  dusk.    Rustle  of  fallen 
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loaves  underfoot;  scent  of  burning  wood; 
this  strange  new  ecstasy  in  her  heart- — — 
To-night  the  whole  earth  was  wrapped  in 
beauty. 

Lights  from  the  Grange  windows  pricked 
the  shadows  like  jewels.  An  opening  door 
sent  a  splash  of  light  across  the  drive. 

Someone's  feet  came  quickly  behind  her. 
Basil  Grant's  voice  hailed  her. 

"  Miss  Lindsey,  is  that  you  ?  On  my  way 
from  the  station  I  met  a  boy  running  to  the 
Grange  with  news  that  you  were  hurt." 

"  No,  no,  the  merest  scratch.    Nothing." 

He  was  at  her  side  now.    His  voice  was 

deep,  vibrant.     "  The  youth  told  me " 

He  broke  of!.  The  abrupt  silence  was  heavy 
with  unspoken  words. 

They  came  into  the  hall,  and  Grant  looked 
at  her  intently. 

"  But  you  are  hurt." 

She  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  her 
hands  spread  on  the  oak-panelling  as  if  for 
support.  A  lamp,  held  in  the  hand  of  a 
marble  Psyche,  shone  full  upon  her.  Dusty, 
dishevelled,  the  stained  scarf  wound  about 
her  head 

"  A  scratch  only.  I  must  go  and  make 
myself  tidy." 


She  was  turning  towards  the  stairway, 
but  his  hand  on  her  arm  stopped  her. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me  for  yesterday,  churl 
that  I  was  ?  " 

"  Friend  that  you  were,"  she  amended. 
"  Truth — even  if  it  stabbed."  Her  smile 
flickered  for  an  instant. 

"  Not  truth."  He  sounded  vehement. 
"  No,  no,  a  lie  !  You  are — • — ■"  He  broke 
of!.  He  made  a  gesture  of  apology.  "  I 
haven't  the  right  to  say  it  now." 

The  scarf  had  slipped  from  her  bruised 
cheek.  His  eyes  went  to  it,  softened,  carried 
a  message  which  his  lips  must  not — yet. 
Chiselled  marble  come  alive ;  a  sleeping 
soul  awake  suddenly,  and  winged  ;  the 
woman,  the  one  he  had  only  dreamt  of 
till  to-night.  Surely  she  saw  in  his  eyes  the 
message  he  dare  not  entrust  yet  to  his  lips  ? 

As  she  mounted  the  stairs  Marianne  was 
conscious  of  exaltation.  In  her  room  she 
bent  to  her  mirror,  staring  at  the  bruised 
cheek.  She  laughed  softly.  Incredibly,  it 
did  not  matter.  Something  within  her  was 
awake  at  las t  and  singing.  As  she  stood 
there,  dusty,  dishevelled,  bruised,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  was  altogether 
lovely. 


DECEMBER    NIGHTS. 


|   LOVED  those  evenings  for  the  silhouette 

Of  little  children  on  a  bank  of  mist, 
AH  black  and  silent;  and  the  brown  road  wet 
With  puddles  that  held  blue  and  amethyst 
Beneath  their  surface,  lest  we  should  forget 
The  hues  by  which  the  summer  eve  was  kissed; 

And  street  lamps  shining  through  the  foggy  air, 
Just  up  above  our  heads  like  stars  of  gold- 
And  all  invisible  that  held  them  there, 
As  though,  in  spite  of  dull  December  cold, 
To  cheer  this  world  from  weariness  and  care, 
The  mist  had  brought  us  down  the  stars  to  hold. 


And  so  I  thought  that  one  December  night 
In  this  grey  town  that  scarcely  knows  a  tree, 
Was  better  than  the  perfumes  and  the  light 
Of  Orient  days  in  lands  beyond  the  sea ; 
And  I  preferred  this  mist,  all  cold  and  white, 
To  azure  skies  and  dreams  in  Araby. 

ALICE   SEWELL. 


'•  Unsteadily  at  first,  he  shambled  away,  and  the 

shepherd   called  a  'Merry  (1hrizui"s  ! '   after  him 

into  tills  mi^ht." 
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THE  wind  was  fitful.  Cloud  wraiths, 
dark  grey  with  the  threat  of  snow, 
scudded  across  the  sky.  The  elms 
at  Cromer's  Corner  creaked  and  groaned, 
pointing  with  gnarled  fingers,  then  relaxed 
as  a  lull  came.  Somewhere  on  the  moor  a 
fox  barked. 

A  rough  day,  with  promise  of  even  rougher 
weather  for  Santa  Claus's  travels.  But  his 
reindeer,  no  doubt,  would  make  stubborn 
headway  against  the  wind,  and  his  sledge 
win  through  with  the  sheer  weight  of  good- 
will it  carried. 

Now  and  then,  as  the  gusts  gave  way  to  a 
space  ol  silence,  the  purl  of  the  Lepe  could 
be  heard.  Its  cold  music  reached  Cerve, 
high  up  among  the  boulders  of  Hembury 
Beacon,  and  seemed  to  bring  softness  into 
those  wild  eyes. 

He  would  turn  slowly,  sniff  the  air,  and 
gaze   for   long   minutes   towards   the   east. 


Poised  thus,  his  grandeur  was  revealed  in  all 
its  fullness.  Thirty- nine  points  bristled  upon 
his  antlers.  He  was  four  feet  high  at  the 
shoulder,  and  boasted  double  the  weight  of 
any  human  cider-filled  giant  in  Somerset. 
Tawny  grey  had  crept  into  the  thick  coat. 
At  this,  his  twelfth  Christmas  on  earth,  he 
was  the  finest  royal  hart  of  the  West. 

Finest  ?  Yes,  but  far  from  happiest. 
For  Ex  moor  was  not  his  home. 

Ages  back,  it  seemed,  he  had  left  the 
shaded  Quantocks  in  a  desperate  race  from 
hounds,  crashed  down  their  wooded  slopes 
in  a  final  burst,  and  swept  out  through  the 
cider  country.  The  baying  and  shouting 
had  followed  behind,  driving  him  on,  on. 
There  was  no  turning  back.  Death  behind 
and  the  unknown  ahead.  He  chose  the 
unknown,  shook  off  the  chase,  and  found 
sanctuary  on  Exmoor. 

The  days  that  followed  were  filled  with 
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yearning.  He  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  and  its  beauty  in  no  way  consoled. 
Seas  of  purple  heather  and  foam-crests  of 
ling,  gorse  that  twinkled  with  golden  laughter 
at  the  sun,  silent  heights  and  uplands 
carpeted  by  stonecrop  and  curling  moss, 
none  of  these  could  draw  his  heart  from  the 
lure  of  the  Quantocks.  Uneasy  he  wandered, 
even  topping  each  fresh  summit  with  the 
hope  of  that  familiar  view — Bridgwater  and 
the  still  plain  around,  the  wide  Bristol 
Channel,  the  blue  mystery  of  Welsh 
mountains  veiling  the  horizon. 

It  was  a  persistent  distress,  this  craving 
for  home.  To-day  it  waxed  stronger  than 
ever,  and  Cerve's  eyes  reflected  his  longing. 
They  were  shadowed  and  moist,  staring  over 
the  edge  of  beyond.  The  vague  sense  of 
exile  made  him  lift  his  head  and  whimper 
to  the  wind. 

Exmoor  was  a  prison — a  great  sentient 
thing  that  brooded  in  stillness,  and  mocked, 
since  the  freedom  it  offered  was  false.  A 
score  of  times  had  he  tried  to  leave  its  barren 
breast,  making  for  the  crossing  by  the  Lepe, 
the  only  route  he  knew.  Always  the  same 
result.  Once  in  the  plain,  cover  faded. 
Strange,  panting  horrors  rushed  over  the 
roads.    Men  shouted  and  ran  towards  him. 

Even  at  night  the  way  had  been  barred. 
On  one  occasion  he  reached  Linghampton, 
six  miles  clear  of  the  Lepe.  The  scent  of 
home  had  set  his  nostrils  quivering.  Then 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  flashing  lights,  bedlam 
let  loose.  Back  into  the  hills  he  raced, 
preferring  banishment  to  death. 

Baffled  desire  had  made  Cerve  fierce.  In 
a  dim  way  he  had  found  vent  for  his  rage 
on  the  district  that  held  him  captive,  tearing 
up  crops,  maiming  two  mongrels  that  caught 
him  asleep  one  morning  in  a  gully.  In 
short,  his  fame — or  notoriety — had  spread 
abroad,  and  he  was  an  outlaw,  with  a  price 
on  his  head. 

To-day,  as  he  listened  to  the  Lepe,  its 
invitation  grew  insistent.  Experience  had 
taught  him  the  danger,  but  every  brave 
spirit  must  risk  its  crossing  of  the  Eubicon. 

Slowly  at  first  the  dainty  hoofs  pattered 
down  the  slope.  Here  two  rugged  tors 
converged,  ladders  from  the  clouds  to  the 
earth.  A  slight  mist  stole  across.  The  wind 
made  music  through  the  tufted  grass.  In 
the  half-light  loomed  up  scrub- oaks, 
threatening  phantoms,  and  quickly  faded. 

Cerve's  pace  increased.  His  short  tail 
moved  a  little  and  his  nostrils  were  dis- 
tended. A  gliding  figure  of  grace,  he 
skirted  the  precipice  where  birches  hung 


outwards  with  straining  roots,  climbed  a 
ravine  past  a  kestrel  stalling  as  if  on  wire, 
and  loped  down  the  hollow  turf  of  Black- 
comb  ridge. 

His  eyes  were  brighter  now.  Home  called. 
Straight  for  the  Lepe  he  raced,   and  the 
breast  of  Exmoor  was  a  still,  far  curve. 
#  *  *      '        *  # 

"  We'll  get  'un,  zure,"  said  Dan  Stewey. 
He  canted  his  spear  to  his  left  hand  and 
wiped  a  glistening  forehead. 

"  Hope  'un*  scoots,"  thought  old  Davy, 
the  shepherd  He  looked  round  at  the  band 
of  grim  farmers,  the  eager  panting  hounds, 
and  saw  little  hope.  The  otter  was  in  a 
tight  corner. 

Dolgo,  the  otter,  had  committed  a 
heinous  offence.  One  week  before  Christmas, 
when  the  rime  on  the  banks  of  the  Lepe  was 
crisp,  he  had  struck  a  hungry  day.  The 
youngsters  clamoured  for  food.  Discretion 
vanished.  He  foraged  near  the  water-mill, 
heard  the  carols  of  a  goose,  one  being 
specially  fattened  for  the  Christmas  dinner 
of  Dan  Stewey  and  family.  Dolgo  did  not 
hesitate.    He  came,  saw,  conquered. 

A  trail  of  feathers  and  a  fearful  squawking 
marked  his  exit.  Unfortunately,  Dan  Stewey 
espied  him  as  he  slid  into  the  water,  and  the 
silvery  bubbles  that  rose  must  have  burst 
under  the  violence  of  un-Christmas-like 
language  and  a  terrible  oath  of  vengeance. 

At  the  time  the  goose  was  all  that 
mattered.  But  now  Nemesis  waited  out- 
side. Dan  Stewey  had  located  his  holt  on 
the  Lepe,  brought  an  army  of  men  and 
hounds,  and  encircled  the  ravisher  of  his 
Noel  feast. 

"  A  girt  pity,"  thought  old  Davy,  watch- 
ing the  hounds  sniffing  by  the  hole  in  the 
bank.  Dolgo  had  obliged  him  many  a  time, 
when  trout  was  plentiful  and  the  appetite 
delicate — just  a  single  bite  from  the  juiciest 
part,  and  the  rest  left  lying  on  the  moss. 
Old  Davy  was  in  debt  to  the  otter  for  plenty 
of  dinners  of  this  type,  dinners  both  succulent 
and  free  from  the  taint  of  poaching.  So 
he  prayed  for  Dolgo's  escape,  though  doom 
seemed  certain. 

The  hounds  were  closing.  Dan  Stewey 
urged  them  on  with  shouts  of  "  Zeize  'un, 
Tinker !  'Ead  'un  off  vur  the  pool, 
boys  !  "  Joe  White,  dry  with  the  thrill, 
took  a  swig  of  cider,  and  in  his  excite- 
ment poured  most  down  a  fine  blue  waist- 
coat with  huge  brass  buttons. 

In  the  darkness  of  his  home  Dolgo 
waited.  There  was  a  glint  in  his  small 
eyes,  and  the  red  silk  of  his  coat  shimmered 
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like  fairy  lightning.  The  round  head  swung 
from  side  to  side,  listening  to  the  voices  and 
the  harsh  breathing  of  the  hound  Tinker 
that  felt  its  way  forward. 

It  was  not  the  first  "  worry  "  in  which 
Dolgo  had  played  a  part.  His  blunt  claws 
were  ready,  his  plan  of  action  clear. 

As  Tinker  groped  round  the  dank  corner, 
he  lunged.  Something  like  a  saw-edge 
smote  Tinker  on  the  muzzle.  He  howled, 
went  down.  Dolgo  streaked  past,  bound  for 
the  bed  of  the  Lepe  and  a  long  swim  that 
should  lead  the  hounds  from  his  threatened 
family. 

He  came  up  almost  under  Dan  Stewey's 
nose. 

"  Thaat's  vur  ee  !  "  yelled  Stewey.  A 
thrust,  a  wriggling  dive,  and  Dolgo  was 
swimming  for  life  back  to  the  encircled 
home.  Stewey  had  planted  his  outposts  well. 
There  was  no  escape. 

Beneath  the  bank  Dolgo  met  Tinker, 
half  drowned  him  under  a  savage  charge, 
and  scrambled  past  into  the  darkness. 

His  jaws  were  wide  and  his  teeth  gleaming. 
The  end  loomed  near. 

"  Dang  'un  !  'Dang  'un  !  "  bawled  Dan 
Stewey,  brandishing  his  spear.  "  Woan't 
get  away  this  time.  'Un's  trapped  proper." 
He  motioned  Joe  White  to  stand  over  the 
dripping  bank,  and  drove  the  hounds 
forward  in  a  semicircle. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Cerve  crossed 
the  last  ridge  and  came  in  sight  of  the  Lepe 
passage. 

Barred  !  Men  shouting,  and  a  babel  of 
barks.   Home  was  as  far  off  as  ever. 

He  brought  himself  up  short,  slid  on  a 
heap  of  pebbles,  looked  down  at  the  hunters. 
Eage  and  despair  burned  him.  He  raised 
his  head,  great  antlers  against  grey  of  sky, 
and  "  belled  "  furiously. 

As  if  by  magic  the  noise  below  ceased. 
The  hounds  looked  up,  tense.  Again  Cerve 
belled,  one  hoof  pawing  in  anger. 

It  was  too  much.  The  challenge  could 
not  be  resisted.  Away  they  went,  helter- 
skelter  up  the  slope,  Joe  White's  voice 
shouting  :    "  The  outlaw,  the  outlaw  !  " 

Cerve  wheeled,  snorted  contemptuously, 
crashed  through  a  spinney  of  young  firs  and 
headed  for  Hembury  Beacon.  Five  minutes 
was  enough.  Otter  hounds  are  not  meant  to 
chase  the  lordly  ones. 

Joe  White  clutched  his  pounding  sides, 
leant  against  a  boulder,  and  pointed 
upwards. 

"  Well,  naow  !  "  he  gasped.  "  Did  'ee 
ever  ?     We'll    put    Jem    Clutson   on    'un. 


Comb  out  'Embury  Beacon  an'  get  ven'zon 
vur  Christmas,  or  my  name  aren't  Joe 
White  !  " 

They  fell  to  making  arrangements  for  the 
chase.  Jem  Clutson,  the  ex-huntsman  who 
kept  "  The  Grey  Cow "  at  Cothelease, 
could  collect  the  hounds.  Every  farmer 
had  a  horse,  though  there'd  be  more 
scrambling  than  riding  round  Hembury 
Beacon.  That  great  red  stag,  demolisher  of 
many  a  fine  crop,  should  provide  a  merry 
day's  sport,  and  at  the  end  go  the  way  of  all 
outlaws.  On  this  they  were  determined- — a 
Somerset  farmer  takes  a  lot  of  beating  for 
doggedness.  The  danger  clouds  were  gather- 
ing fast  over  Cerve. 

Down  by  the  Lepe  Dan  Stewey  cursed  his 
luck  and  heaped  insults  on  the  escaped 
otter. 

Old  Davy  was  joyful.  "  Bless  'un  !  "  he 
kept  repeating.  "  Bless  'un  !  Saved  'un 
just  in  the  nick,  like." 

He  turned  away,  wagging  his  head 
delightedly.  By  saving  Dolgo,  Cerve  had 
done  him  a  good  turn.  There  was  a  warm 
corner  in  his  heart  for  the  outlaw,  now 
browsing  in  peace  among  the  red  heights 
of  Hembury. 

***** 

Two  o'clock  on  Christmas  Eve  found  Cerve 
gnawing  a  bone — an  old  one,  truly,  and  far 
from  palatable.  But  the  pangs  of  desire  for 
phosphate  had  to  be  stayed  somehow.  Those 
mighty  antlers  could  not  grow  on  nothing, 
so  the  small  mouth  worked  and  the  pearly, 
teeth  nibbled  patiently. 

Frost  quickened  the  air,  gave  it  the 
keenness  of  life.  The  Exmoor  crests  stood 
up  in  sharp  outline.  The  hissing  murmur 
of  the  wilds,  blend  of  cracking  twig  and 
soft  bird-movement,  ruled  as  faint  music. 

Cerve  was  lonely.  One  by  one  the 
people  of  the  hills  had  gone,  leaving  a  few 
robins,  fieldfares  and  hawks  that  never 
rested.  Friendly  as  the  robins  seemed,  they 
had  affairs  of  their  own.  They  darted  here 
and  there  on  mysterious  errands,  with 
flash  of  ruddy,  festal  attire.  One  perched 
on  a  boulder  near  by,  sang  a  melodious 
burst  of  carol,  then  fluttered  away.  Very 
cheery,  very  happy  was  he.  Perhaps  Cerve 
envied  him.    He  was  among  friends. 

Cerve's  eyes  flickered  restlessly.  As 
ever,  the  Quantocks  were  calling.  Some- 
where among  their  pines  his  mate  strayed 
with  her  young  velvet-crowned  knobber. 
The  sense  of  desolation  lay  heavy. 

He  descended  a  little,  looking  towards 
the  east.     In  a  wind-torn  spinney,  where 


"  They  came  at  Hembury  Beacon  in  a  mass,  skirted  the  crest,  and  clattered  through  Manydown  Combe." 

dead    leaves    crackled    and    bent    trunks  Up  went  the  rufous  head.    The  sensitive 

glistened  with  crystal  stars,  he  first  heard       nostrils  twitched.     Low  yet  clear  through 
the  sound.  the  frostbound  air  came  the  bay  of  a  hound, 


With  a  snort  he  was  away,  hoofs  twinkling 
down  the  slope.  As  he  crossed  the  gully 
that  divides  Hembury  from  Many  down 
Hill,  a  louder  bay  shivered  the  air. 

Jem  Clutson's  hounds  had  espied  him. 

A  queer,  tingling  delight  seized  Cerve. 
The  thrill  of  the  chase  went  coursing  through 
his  veins  like  liquid  fire.  Proud  strength 
responded.  He  crossed  Manydown  in  a 
series  of  great  bounds,  belled  at  the  crest  in 
sheer  defiance,  and  sent  showers  of  pebbles 
racing  with  him  in  the  descent. 

A    long    way    behind    the    hunt    yelled, 


Tally  ho  ! '  roared  Joe  White." 

cheered,  and  barked.  It  was  a  quaint 
gathering,  far  removed  from  the  dignity  of 
an  official  meet.  Dan  Stewey,  Joe  White, 
and  a  dozen  other  farmers  had  joined  Jem 
Clutson.  The  hounds  were  a  mixture, 
some  retired  old  stagers,  some  yapping 
recruits.  The  ex-huntsman  rode  a  straw- 
berry roan,  ugly  as  sin,  that  rocked  in  its 
stride  and  panted  hoarsely.  But  the  pace 
was  there,  and  the  devil  that  drives  a  horse 
over  cruel  going. 

"  Tally  ho  !  "  roared  Joe  White,  for  no 
other  reason  than  it  sounded  gay  and 
technical.  His  barrel-bellied  cob  nearly 
bucked  at  the  row. 

They  came  at  Hembury  Beacon  in  a 
mass,  skirted  the  crest,  and  clattered 
through  Manydown  Combe.  Hounds  gave 
tongue,  sent  echoes  across  the  boulder- 
strewn  slopes. 
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Jem  Clutson's  face  was  grim.  To  him  a 
hunt  meant  serious  business.  Old  training 
reasserted  itself,  and  he  cursed  the  hounds 
for  undisciplined  mongrels.  Only  Duke  and 
Singer  were  worth  their  salt. 

Joe  White  and  the  rest  bore  grins.  Hunt 
rules  and  regulations  didn't  trouble  them. 
A  rattling  ride,  final  despatch  of  the  outlaw, 
then  a  vast  swilling  of  cider  and  exchange  of 
talk  till  the  twelve  strokes  of  midnight.  A 
grand  leading  up  to  the  joys  of  Christmas. 

"  Look  at  'un  !  "  shouted  Dan  Stewey 
suddenly.  He  pointed  to  a  far  dun  slope. 
Across  it  a  yellow  patch  bobbed — the  light 
hind-quarters  of  the  flying  Cerve. 

Clear  as  a  bell  Duke  voiced  his  lust. 
Singer  followed  suit.  The  crisp  air  trembled 
under  a  chorus  of  yapping  throats,  pounding 
hoofs  and  the  boisterous  yelling  of  Joe 
White. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  strain  was  telling. 
Hounds  and  men  kept  their  breath  for 
something  better  than  mere  noise.  They 
settled  down  into  steady  pursuit.  Somerset 
doggedness  was  put  to  the  test,  and  proved 
its  truth.  They  might  be  a  ragtag  and 
bobtail  crowd,  but  they  meant  business. 
Cerve  was  in  for  a  stern  day. 

Tossing  his  antlers,  the  outlaw  careered 
over  Striped  Hill.  A  crowd  of  starlings, 
tenants  of  a  mouldering  barn,  came  out  at 
his  passing  in  a  whirring  string,  clacking 
their  fright  to  the  skies.  The  wire-grass  on 
peaty  turf  went  low  beneath  his  hoofs  ; 
with  a  sound  like  ghostly  drums  his  galloping 
echoed.  Froth  dripped  from  his  jaws  and 
blew  off  in  creamy  spume. 

A  mile  away  the  hunt  was  straggling  out. 
Manydown  Hill  had  seen  Joe  White  reach 
a  precipice,  abandon  his  mount,  and 
descend  on  his  back  with  a  friction  too  sharp 
for  the  toughest  riding  breeches.  A  holly 
bush  received  him.  Sitting  in  a  heap,  all 
covered  with  berries  and  prickles,  he  rubbed 
himself  and  chuckled. 

"  Well,  naow,  I'm  zurely  ready  vur 
Christmas  !  " 

Three  other  farmers  were  dismounted, 
panting  their  excitement  and  swigging  cider 
from  a  huge  flask. 

"  Dang  'un  vur  a  vlier  !  "  said  one. 

"  Jem'll  cotch  'un."  said  another. 

And  it  seemed  he  was  right.  With  half 
a  dozen  riders,  most  of  the  hounds,  and  a 
granite  determination,  Jem  Clutson  pushed 
ahead.       Cerve     was     slackening.  The 

treacherous  surface  of  Thornton  burrows 
had  given  beneath  one  hoof.  His  weight 
was  on    three  legs    now,  the  other  scarce 


touching  the  ground  as  the  strained  tendon 
grew  hot. 

The  wet  flanks  throbbed  and  pulsed.  The 
pink  tongue  lolled  wearily.  There  was  no 
zest  in  bis  running  now,  only  a  long 
mechanical  stride  that  grew  harder  with 
every  yard. 

The  purl  of  the  Lepe  came  up  to  him. 
His  wild  eyes  glinted  at  the  sound.  He 
crossed  a  patch  of  rotting  heather-roots, 
headed  for  the  Lepe  passage.  The  sky 
had  become  a  dull  yellow-grey.  A  half- 
light  cloaked  the  earth.  Dwarf  bushes, 
gripped  by  the  frost,  stood  out  like  baskets 
of  diamonds. 

Where  the  hills  met  he  came  down,  half 
sliding,  half  bounding.  His  hoofs  clattered 
in  the  shale  with  the  music  of  a  dozen 
strange  anvils.  Across  the  Lepe  he  gazed, 
saw  old  Davy's  cottage  and  the  yellow 
gleam  of  a  lamp. 

He  baulked  at  the  sight,  wheeled  to  the 
left,  and  stumbled  once  more  on  the  shale. 
Sobbing,  he  climbed  again,  foam  spattering 
the  ground  as  he  toiled  northward.  On  the 
summit  he  halted.  The  way  was  barred. 
Jem  Clutson's  party  had  split.  One  section 
approached  from  the  north. 

Cerve  swayed.  The  anguished  eyes  grew 
curiously  purple.  He  raised  his  head, 
belled- — a  terrible,  hopeless  note  that 
brought  old  Davy  from  his  cottage  in  swift 
surprise. 

Then  Cerve  floundered  down  to  the  Lepe, 
heedless  of  old  Davy,  and  swam  across. 
Bone  and  sinew  could  do  no  more.  He 
staggered,  drunk  with  exhaustion,  drew 
a  long  breath,  slipped  to  the  ground  behind 
a  thicket  of  gorse,  and  waited  for  the  end. 
-x-  *  *  *  * 

Old  Davy,  dumb  with  amazement,  stood 
and  stared.  Before  his  wide  mouth  had 
closed,  a  rustle  swept  down  from  the  hills. 
A  hound  bayed.  Duke  and  Singer  topped 
the  crest,  slipped  and  sprawled  among  the 
shale,  and  gave  tongue  in  racking  triumph. 
Jem  Clutson's  party  followed.  The  straw- 
berry roan  hurled  itself  forward,  tripped, 
gave  an  astonishing  twist,  recovered. 
Tongues  drooping,  muzzles  in  a  lather, 
Duke  and  Singer  made  straight  for  the  Lepe. 
They  paused  on  the  bank,  giving  time  for 
Jem  Clutson  and  the  rest  to  gain  ground. 

Cerve's  false  scent  to  the  left  was  fresh. 
Without  a  falter  the  hounds  wheeled, 
raced  on.     Only  Duke  and  Singer  hesitated. 

The  ex-huntsman  hurled  a  fierce  oath  at 
them  and  cracked  his  whip.  They  whim- 
pered. 
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"  Duke  !  Singer  !  Up,  up  !  Are  'ee 
'mazed  ?  " 

The  other  hounds  were  away  up  the  slope 
now.  Blown  horses  and  gasping  men 
followed.  Jem  Clutson  left  the  deserters 
with  a  parting  curse,  clapped  in  his  spurs, 
and  rode  oil  on  the  false  trail. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  two  hounds 
edged  nearer  the  stream.  Their  stumpy 
tails  nagged.  Duke,  red-eyed,  sniffed  at 
the  trailing  lichen  above  the  water.  Singer 
cocked  one  ear  and  shivered  with  expectancy. 

Old  Davy  watched,  fascinated.  From 
the  shale  slope  descended  faint  sounds  of 
the  hunt.  No  doubt  the  hounds  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  scent  and  were 
circling,  yapping  their  bewilderment  to 
the  clouds. 

The  sniffing  Duke,  nearly  red  as  his 
eyes  with  sandstone  grime,  hung  over  the 
sloping  bank  and  stared.  Singer's  rasping 
breaths  grew  quieter.     He  stiffened. 

Old  Davy  threw  a  side-glance  at  the 
fallen  Cerve.  It  was  only  a  question  of 
time.  Soon  the  puzzled  hounds  would 
cross,  and  then — a  clarion  bay — a  leap.  .  .  . 
Though  the  outlaw  kept  them  off,  their 
clamour  must  reach  the  hunt  and  bring 
Jem  Clutson  racing  back. 

The  shepherd  shook  his  head  slowly. 
Compassion  clouded  his  face.  "  Un's  a 
goner,"  he  decided. 

Duke's  flanks  were  beginning  to  quiver 
violently.  He  lifted  his  head  as  if  to  bay, 
lowered  it,  slipped  into  the  Lepe.  Singer 
whined,  wriggled  forward,  and  plunged 
after  him. 

They  swam  steadily,  muzzles  bobbing 
clear  of  the  purling  current.  Duke  was 
slightly  ahead,  eyes  staring  through  the 
spray  towards  the  gorse  thicket.  Cerve's 
doom  was  sealed. 

Then,  without  warning,  came  a  swirl, 
a  line  of  silver  bubbles.  Duke  swerved, 
went  down.  He  came  up  fighting  violently 
with  a  beast  that  whistled  and  scratched 
and  bit.  Its  round  head  was  sleek  and 
gleaming. 

The  shepherd's  eyes  goggled.  He  leant 
forward,  almost  shouted  with  glee.  Dolgo, 
the  otter,  protector  of  a  young  family,  had 
seen  the  two  hounds  and  come  out  to  give 
battle.  Cerve's  good  turn  was  being  paid 
back. 

The  odds  were  two  to  one.  But  Dolgo 
was  in  his  native  element.  He  darted, 
lunged,  twisted  like  a  furry  eel.  His  short 
legs  dealt  powerful  stabbing  blows  that- 
brought  double  pain  in  the  icy  water. 


Under  the  failing  light  the  fight  went  on. 
Singer  made  a  frantic  snap,  caught  Dolgo  'a 
tail  in  his  jaws.  The  otter  wriggled,  dived. 
His  queerly-placed  eyes  pierced  up  through 
the  gloom.  He  came  to  the  surface  in  one 
wild  leap,  a  leap  that  had  settled  scores 
of  pike  and  salmon.  Sharp  teeth  slashed 
Singer's  throat.  He  gurgled,  turned,  swam 
back  to  the  bank,  and  waited  there,  too 
thrashed  even  to  whimper. 

Spitting  fury,  Dolgo  whirled  on  Duke. 
The  hound  dodged,  caught  a  tearing  blow 
on  one  shoulder.  Swimming  wildly,  he  made 
for  the  bank  where  old  Davy  stood,  and  the 
otter  followed,  a  devil  of  fur  and  teeth  and 
claws. 

Behind  the  thicket  Cerve  stirred.  His 
strength  was  ebbing#back  slowly,  his  breath- 
ing less  pitiful.  The  red-brown  flanks  swelled 
with  a  steadier  beat. 

Duke  reached  the  bank  and  came  out  of 
the  Lepe.  He  shook  himself  and  coughed  up 
water.  His  eyes  were  (Si  the  thicket  and  his 
jaws  widened  for  a  sonorous  bay.  From 
near  at  hand  old  Davy  could  hear  the  hunt 
returning. 

In  a  flash  his  muffler  was  off.  Before  the 
tired  hound  could  so  much  as  snap,  the 
choking  wool  twirled  round  his  muzzle  and 
old  Davy  held  him  fast. 

"  Thaat  vur  ee,"  said  the  shepherd.  He 
wound  the  scarf  tighter,  swathing  Duke  in 
a  grey,  squirming  bundle,  and  held  it  close 
to  his  side. 


The  drooping  pack  was  opposite.  Jem 
Clutson  and  the  rest  trooped  wearily 
towards  the  Lepe. 

Old  Davy  put  a  hand  to  his  mouth. 
"  Missed  'un  ?  "  he  yelled. 

The  ex-huntsman  looked  up  and  discerned 
the  shepherd  in  the  gloaming. 

"  Missed  'un  vur  zure,"  he  called  discon- 
solately. Then  he  smiled.  "  But  'twere  a 
gran'  chaze.  Mebbe  'un's  back  at  Hembury 
by  naow." 

"  An'  mebbe  'un  aren't,"  whispered  the 
shepherd,  glancing  down. 

"  Zeen  aught  o'  two  hounds  ?  " 

Old  Davy  pointed  across  to  where  Singer 
cringed  in  the  shadow.  Jem  Clutson  peered 
at  the  hound  and  shook  his  fist. 

"  Dang  ee  vur  a  blot  on  a  good  breed  ! 
Zeen  aught  o'  t'other  ?  "  he  called  over  to 
Davy. 

"  Zeen  'un  earlier.  But  where  'un  is  naow 
—ah  !  " 

One  farmer,  whose  eyes  were  keener  than 
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the  rest,  stared  at  Davy's  queer  bundle  and 
wrinkled  his  forehead. 

"  What  'ave  ee  got  there,  Davy  ?  " 

The  shepherd  raised  his  free  hand  and 
laid  one  finger  on  the  side  of  his  nose. 
"  Luks  like  a  Crizmas  present,  doan't  'un  ?  " 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this.  They 
all  knew  the  shepherd's  ideas  on  stray 
poultry  and  the  maxim  of  "  finding's 
keeping." 

Jem  Clutson  called  to  the  hounds.  They 
gathered  close  and  he  flicked  his  reins. 

"Merry  Christmas  to  'ee,  Davy!"  he 
called,  and  the  others  echoed  the  sentiment. 
Discussing  cider  and  beer  and  the  jovial 
evening  to  come,  they  moved  off.  Talk 
would  run  high  and  drink  run  deep  to-night 
in  the  warm  bar-parlour  of  "  The  Grey 
Cow." 

The  sound  of  slow- moving  hoofs  and 
patter-patter  of  hounds  died  down.  Dark- 
ness had  shut  out  Exmoor.  The  only  light 
came  from  the  glimmering  Lepe  and  the 
lamp  in  the  shepherd's  cottage. 

Old  Davy  waited  several  minutes.  Then 
he  unwound  the  scarf  and  thrust  the  dazed 
hound  into  the  Lepe. 

"  A  vine  zwim  'oam,"  he  said,  "  an'  a 
merry  Chrizmas." 


One  eye  alert  for  the  otter,  Duke  flurried 
away,  came  free  of  the  stream,  and  vanished. 

Davy  turned  to  the  stag.  He  saw  eyes 
that  shone  softly  and  a  shadow  that  rose 
as  he  approached. 

Cerve  was  on  his  feet.  Unsteadily  at 
first,  he  shambled  away,  and  the  shepherd 
called  a  "  Merry  Chrizmas  !  "  after  him  into 
the  night. 

More  sure  at  every  step,  Cerve  headed 
east.  The  lure  of  home  was  a  stimulus. 
Like  some  horned  ghost  he  threaded  the 
cider  country,  pausing  now  and  then  for 
returning  strength.  On  this  night  of  nights 
there  was  little  to  fear,  could  he  but  know 
it.  Humans  made  merry  behind  brick  walls, 
and  even  watch-dogs  dozed  by  the  blaze  of 
crackling  wood.  Once  he  passed  a  farm- 
house and  saw  through  the  golden  window 
a  strange  tree  that  bore  things  on  its 
branches,  and  a  man  and  woman  who 
smiled  and  nodded  together.  Snorting  his 
fright,  he  sped  away. 

As  twelve  chimes  sounded  faintly  from 
St.  Nicholas-on-the-Moor,  and  a  thin 
powdering  of  snow  speckled  the  silent 
blackness,  Cerve  crossed  the  slopes  of  the 
Quantocks.  He  belled  once,  very  gently, 
and  the  peace  of  Christmas  was  in  his  eyes. 


IN   THE   LANE. 


IN  the  lane  he  passed  her  by, 

"     He  passed  her  by,  his  peat-load  bringing; 

His  lips  they  were  as  cherries  red, 

Only  a  simple  word  he  said, 

But  the  sound  it  was  as  orchards'  singing. 

In  the  lane  she  bade  him  stay, 
She  bade  him  stay  and  gave  him  greeting; 
Her  face  was  a  wild  rose  sweetly  borne, 
Her  glance  was  the  brightness  of  a  thorn 
That  pricked  his  heart  and  set  it  beating. 


In  the  lane  he  kissed  her  thrice. 

He  kissed  her  thrice,  so  fair  he  thought  her; 

And  when  at  last  face  drew  from  face. 

And  each  returned  to  its  own  grace, 

It  was  as  sunlight  leaving  water. 

AGNES  GROZ1ER  HERBERTSON. 


THE   HAPPY 
MEDDLER 

By   G.   B.  STERN  &  GEOFFREY   HOLDSWORTH 

ILLUSTRATED     BY    HENRY    COLLER 


HOW  to  account  for  Richard  Spurn- 
ville  Carew — Spurnville  being  a 
corruption  of  the  old  Cromwellian 
name  of  Spurn  -  the  -  devil  ?  His  mere 
existence  was  astonishing,  for  he  had  become 
known  pretty  widely  as  the  Happy  Meddler 
— one  whose  fingers  ever  itched  for  pies, 
large  and  succulent,  and  preferably  someone 
else's. 

Picture  him,  then,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three,  a  loose  lank  man,  red  beard  sweeping 
his  chest,  glittering  chestnut-brown  eyes, 
deeply  tanned  by  the  sun  and  crinkled  by 
rain  and  wind,  clad  in  his  favourite  costume 
of  battered  slouch  hat,  immaculate  white 
silk  shirt,  open  at  the  throat,  and  faded  blue 
dungaree  trousers.  A  man,  part  philosopher 
and  part  child,  a  gipsy  and  a  scholar,  with 
the  vocabulary  at  once  of  a  sage  and — 
when  roused  by  injustice — of  a  bargee.  A 
wealthy  man  of  good  family,  who,  forsaking 
the  tarred  smoothness  of  the  highway, 
preferred  to  wander  among  the  ruts  and  the 
mire  of  twisting  byways  and  alleys.  A 
man  equally  at  home  with  peers,  publicans, 
gamekeepers,  politicians  and  burglars,  such 
was  Richard  Spurnville  Carew  when  we 
first  see  him  one  blithe  May  morning, 
leading  the  grey  mare  Pippa,  who  drew  his 
flaming  yellow  caravan.  On  the  tailboard, 
legs  a-swing,  sat  Jane,  fourteen  years  old, 
his  half-sister,  his  devoted  squire,  privileged 
censor  of  his  language  and  conduct.  Jane 
was  the  natural  corollary  to  the  Meddler. 
Jane,  snub-nosed,  plain,  freckled,  plenteously 
endowed  with  common-sense,  practical  and 
shrewd,  yet  in  her  way  as  seasoned  an 
adventurer  and  a  vagabond  as  her  fantastic 
brother.  Her  one  gift,  as  a  ventriloquist, 
often  came  in  useful  to  inspire  awe  in  the 
unsophisticated  breast. 

The  outskirts  of  Duncombe  were  not 
inspiring — rather   drab   little   houses   that 
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straggled  along  the  main  street  of  the  town 
■ — but  the  apple  trees  were  in  blossom,  and 
the  sun  shone  from  a  cloudless  sky,  so  that 
even  Duncombe  could  not  depress.  The 
Meddler  lifted  his  voice  in  song. 

"  Beaver  !  "  cried  an  urchin.  "  An'  if  'e 
took  'is  'at  off,  I  bet  'e'd  turn  out  an  egg, 
too." 

The  Meddler  swept  off  his  sombrero  with 
the  grace  of  a  bygone  century.  "  You  are 
wrong,  imp  !  "  he  cried.  "  My  locks  are  as 
the  bracken,  my  bonny  brow  is  blent.  You 
do  not  take  the  game  ;  merely  a  beggarly 
fifteen  points."  He  replaced  his  hat  and 
continued  to  troll. 

"  It  won't  do,  old  man."  Jane  suddenly 
appeared  at  the  front  of  the  caravan. 
"  There's  too  much  of  it.  It  isn't  dignified. 
It'll  have  to  come  off." 

"  Meaning  ?  " 

"  The  beard.  I  won't  have  you  beavered 
to  make  a  Roman  holiday." 

"  My  beard  ?  Sacrifice  my  beard  ?  This 
woof  of  silk,  this  warp  of  russet  ?  Nay, 
child,  you  would  not  have  me  part  with  my 
manhood  ?  " 

"  Your  manhood'll  be  quite  all  right,  and 
your  face  greatly  improved." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  You've  never  seen 
me  barren  of  a  beard." 

"  Something  tells  me."  Jane  nodded 
sagely.  "  Look  at  that  nice  stripy  pole. 
Could  anything  be  more  convenient  ?  " 

"  Delilah  !  "  muttered  the  Meddler  into 
his  beard,  soon  to  be  no  more,  and  strode 
into  the  barber's  shop. 

The  barber  resembled  a  meek  lizard.  His 
pale  face  had  the  air  of  apologising  for  being 
alive. 

"  Remove  my  beard  !  "  roared  the 
Meddler. 

"  C-c-certainly,  sir,"  said  the  barber, 
shrinking. 
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"  What  is  your  name,  fellow  ?  "  inquired 
the  Meddler,  a  few  minutes  later,  between 
the  snips  of  the  scissors. 

"  'Awkins,  sir.  Adonijah  'Awkins.  They 
call  me  Ad." 

"  Adonijah  ?  By  my  beard- — my  late 
beard- — a  gallant  name  !  Have  you  French 
blood  in  your  veins  ?  " 

"  Not  as  I  know  of,  sir." 

"Tush,  man!  It's  patent  in  the  twirl 
of  your  shears.  Undoubtedly  you  are  a 
descendant  of  Adonijah  of  Auvergne,  the 
Scourge  of  the  South,  the  Terror  of  Tarascon. 
And  you  a  barber  !  Well,  there  have  been 
valiant  barbers." 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,  sir." 

"  I  am  never  mistaken.  Have  you  never 
yearned  to  exchange  razor  for  sword,  to 
quit  your  shop  and  go  adventuring  ?  " 

"  That's  the  way  Mabel  talks,"  sighed 
Adonijah. 

"  Mabel  being  your  lady,  I  take  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Mabilla,  she'd  like  me  to 
remember,  but  Mabel  comes  more  natural 
of!  the  tongue.  She  an'  I  'ave  been  walking 
out  these  two  years.  She's  for  ever  at  me 
to  do  somethin'  bold  and  dashin',  but  it 
ain't  in  my  line." 

"  That  can  be  remedied  easily.  Here  am 
I,  a  vagrant,  in  search  of  adventure.  Some 
fate  must  have  brought  us  together.  You 
will  come  with  me  in  my  caravan.  Do  not 
protest.     It  is  settled." 

"  But  how  can  I  leave  my  shop,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  just  leave  it — by  the  door, 
unless  you  prefer  the  window." 

"  But  what  about  my  business  ?  " 

"  Do  not  trouble  about  your  business. 
The  world  will  still  wag  without  you.  And 
what  is  business,  compared  with  doing  some 
deed  that  will  make  your  Mabilla  look  upon 
you  as  a  hero  ?  Think  of  the  men  who  will 
flock  to  your  shop  to  have  their  chins  shaved 
by  the  man  that  slew  ten  in  open  fight !  " 
The  Meddler  was  speaking  thickly  through 
the  soapsuds  that  now  covered  his  face. 

"  But  I  ain't  going  to  have  to  fight  if  I 
come  with  you,  am  I  ?  "  said  Adonijah 
uneasily. 

"  One  never  knows,  one  never  knows. 
Life  is  full  of  hazards." 

"  I  never  was  no  'and  at  fighting,  sir. 
Besides,  I've  got  a  'ammer  toe." 

"  You  don't  fight  with  your  toes,  do  you  ? 
A  truce  to  these  excuses.     Will  you  come  ?  " 

"  Maybe  I  might  be  thinking  of  it  some 
day,  sir  "• — temporising,  as  was  his  wont. 
But  it  happened  in  the  Meddler's  favour 
that  only  the  night  before,  at  the  pictures 


with  Mabel,  Adonijah  had  sought  to  curry 
favour  with  her  by  mentioning  in  off-hand 
tones  that  he  had  "  half  a  mind  "  to  chuck 
barbering  in  favour  of  something  more 
coloured  and  full-flavoured.  Mabel,  wittily 
incredulous,  had  replied  that  "  half  a  mind  " 
was  indeed  all  he  had,  or  was  ever  likely 
to  have  !  She  was  wearing  a  new  leaf-green 
jumper,  and  that,  combined  with  the  curl 
of  her  pretty,  scornful  upper  lip,  the  stir  of 
spring  in  the  air,  and  the  really  pleasant, 
varied,  and  profitable  career  of  "  Nat  of 
the  Crossways,"  had  unsettled  Adonijah. 
He  wondered  now,  if  by  throwing  away  this 
apparently  miraculous  offer  of  a  guide  so 
well  equipped  for  the  hazards  of  the  open 
road,  he  would  also  be  wantonly  throwing 
away  all  chance  of  winning  his  sweetheart. 
His  imagination,  a  more  flexible  affair  than 
it  had  been  before  Mabel  had  taught  him 
how  to  exercise  it,  heard  her  saying 
earnestly,  in  a  not  too  remote  future  :  "I 
thought  you  didn't  mean  it,  Ad,  when  you 
spoke  of  going  away  and  roughing  it ;  but 
I  see  I  was  wrong,  and  never  rightly 
appreciated  you." 

Oo-ooo  !     A  luscious  moment. 

So,  after  about  an  hour  more  of  parley 
with  Carew,  the  barber  finally  committed 
himself,  not  too  imprudently,  to  "  a  short 
trip,  just  to  see  what  it's  like,"  and, 
armed  with  a  small  handbag,  locked  up  his 
shop  and  left  Duncombe  in  company  with 
the  newly-shaved  Meddler. 

Now,  Dick  Carew,  under  his  roaring 
exterior,  his  flamboyant  speech,  his  eccen- 
tricity in  clothes,  his  sudden  unpardonable 
swirls  and  dips  into  the  lives  of  others,  was 
in  reality  the  kindest  and  the  most  human 
man  ever  born  too  late  for  mediaeval  knight- 
errantry.  He  was,  indeed,  universally  kind, 
fatally  human.  Most  of  us  find  it  hard  to 
bear  our  own  sorrows  ;  most  of  us  find  it 
harder  still  to  bear  the  sorrows  of  our 
intimates,  our  friends,  the  people  we  love, 
those  in  the  same  house  with  us.  But 
Carew  found  it  quite  unbearable  to  witness 
any  casual  sorrow  that  he  happened  to  pass 
by.  In  fact,  he  did  not  pass  them  by.  He 
lingered  and  groaned  :   "  Here's  a  mess." 

"  Come  on  !  "  invariably  quoth  Jane,  who 
knew  him. 

"  Jane,  how  can  I  come  on  without  show- 
ing these  people— — " 

Temptation  tugged  one  way,  Jane  another. 
"  You've  shown  'em  before,"  said  Jane, "  and 
they  don't  want  to  be  shown — they'd  rather 
stop  in  a  mess.  They'd  rather  be  miserable 
in  their  own  way  than  happy  in  yours." 
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"  But  they  don't  understand,  Jane.  I  do. 
That's  where  I  can  help.  An  outsider 
always  sees  better  what  ought  to  be  done." 

"  You'll  make  things  worse,"  prophesied 
Jane,  but  submissively,  for  she  realised  that 
she  might  as  well  try  to  keep  a  habitual 
drunkard  out  of  the  public-house  as  that 
darling  optimist,  her  half-brother,  from 
understudying  destiny,  from  stage-managing 
the  affairs  of  poor  blundering  unimagin- 
ative wrong-headed 
mankind.  Usually  he 
got  cursed  for  it,  very 
rarely  blessed.  Yet 
still  the  Meddler 
meddled.  And  because 
his  methods  were 
drastic,  and  his  advice 
startling  and  uncon- 
ventional, and  because 
any  swift  action  in  a 


times  he  failed,  he  was  so  wretched  and 
self-reproachful  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  invent  his  braggadocio,  his  swagger,  his 
unreal  arabesques  of  language,  to  conceal 
from  the  general  public  that  simple  senti- 
mental thing,  an  aching  heart.  Jane  alone 
guessed    the    meaning    of    these    bizarre 


'  Look  here,  what  have  you  fished  out  of  the  deep 
this  time?    He's  awful!'" 


troubled  atmosphere  is  better  than  stagna- 
tion, the  result  of  his  meddling  very  often 
turned  out  a  great  deal  more  successful 
than  he  deserved.  By  sheer  lucky  accident 
he  sometimes  achieved  happiness  for  his 
dramatis  personce,  and  then  who  so  content 
as  the  Meddler  ?  Not  vaingloriously 
content,  but  with  a  conscience  serene  as 
an  evening  sky  in  June.     But  when  some- 


flourishes  in  behaviour.  But  then  Jane 
loved  him,  though  she  frankly  preferred  it 
when  his  benevolent  energies  were  dis- 
engaged. 

So  that  she  had  no  polite  welcome  for 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Hawkins  at  the  side 
of  the  caravan,  with  a  sort  of  hypnotised 
look  about  him,  in  company  with  a 
broadly-smiling   Meddler,    the   lower   part 
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of  his  chin  pale  where  it  had  recently  been 
bared. 

"  So  that's  what  your  grin  is  really  like," 
mused  Jane  disparagingly.  "  It's  been  like 
that,  underneath,  all  the  time.  Well, 
well !  " 

"  The  moving  razor  slides,  and,  having 
slid,  moves  on,  nor  all  the  piety  of  a  kid- — 
of  which  you  have  remarkably  little,  my 
Jane — shall  lure  it  to  replace  one  half  my 
beard,  nor  cover  up  again  the  smile  it  hid  ! 
This  is  Mr.  Adonijah  Hawkins,  Jane.  He's 
tired  of  the  monotonous  daily  burden  of 
civilisation,  and  will  seek  with  us  awhile 
the  more  primitive  joys  of  the  open  road, 
where  the  shy  steam-roller  plies." 

Mr.  Hawkins  wondered  if  his  patron 
always  went  on  for  ever,  once  he  began  to 
talk.  But  when  Jane  interposed  with  a 
curt  "  Full -stop,  Dick  !  "  he  was  horrified. 
Jane  was  small  for  her  age,  and  Adonijah 
could  not,  in  his  orderly  scheme  of  things, 
conceive  of  a  world  in  which  large  strong 
men  were  ruled  by  wise  atoms. 

"  Little  girls,"  quoth  he  sententiously, 
"'  should  be  seen  and  not  'eard.  How  d'you 
do,  miss  ?  " 

Jane  gasped,  met  Carew's  twinkling  eyes. 
"Mr.  Hawkins  is  going  to  join  us  in  the 
caravan,  did  you  say,  Dick  ?  "  she  queried 
dangerously. 

"  I've  heard  of  folk  living  in  caravans  " 
— the  barber  blinked  at  the  bright  yellow 
vehicle,  with  its  bright  blue  curtains  at  each 
window — "  but  they  was  mostly  gipsies,  not 
respectable  folk.  And  if  this  is  a  caravan, 
I  must  say  it  reminds  me  of  what  they  take 
the  wild  beasts  along  in  to  a  show,  lions  and 
such-like.  There  was  one  came  through 
Duncombe  a  couple  o'  months  ago."  He 
backed  away  a  few  steps,  as  though  the 
association  of  the  caravan  with  gipsies  and 
wild  beasts  had  made  him  distrustful  of  any 
sudden  pranks  it  might  play.  "  Jolts  a 
bit,  too,  don't  it  ?  " 

"  Look  here,"  Jane  demanded  sternly  of 
the  Meddler,  ten  minutes  later,  when  their 
visitor  had  been  made  as  comfortable  as 
his  temperament  would  allow,  on  the  tail- 
board, legs  held  stiffly,  without  any  of  the 
devil-may-care  dangle  of  your  true  tail- 
boardian,  hand  still  clutching  as  though 
for  safety  at  the  neat  handbag,  an  indis- 
pensable bowler  hat  keeping  his  hair  a 
stranger  to  the  ruffling  wind,  "  look  here, 
what  have  you  fished  out  of  the  deep  this 
time  ?     He's  awful !  " 

"  I  wish  you'd  learn  to  be  more  tolerant, 
my  little  Jane." 


"  I  wish  you'd  learn  to  be  more  critical," 
retorted  Jane. 

The  Meddler  sighed,  brushed  the  flies  off 
the  mare's  back,  and  related,  in  terms  of 
Arabian  Nights,  the  Incident  of  the  Respect- 
able Barber  and  his  Romantic  Sweetheart, 
painting  Adonijah  in  as  fair  colours  as  he 
plausibly  could. 

"  Can't  you  see  the  situation,  Jane  ? 
This  little  man,  he's  never  had  a  chance  to 
develop  his  imagination.  He  was  brought 
up  in  a  groove ;  he  has  had  it  impressed 
on  him  by  grown-ups,  who  worshipped  law 
and  order,  and  mistrusted  jolliness,  how  the 
dull  solid  things  that  don't  matter  are  the 
only  things  that  do  matter.  He  has  been 
brought  up  to  wear  his  Sunday  clothes  on 
Sunday,  instead  of  recklessly  on  Tuesday 
morning  ;  to  see  beauty  nowhere  and  fear 
everywhere- — fear  of  danger,  fear  of  queer 
people,  fear  of  not  wearing  a  hat,  fear  of 
losing  his  job,  fear  of  not  agreeing  with  a 
client — well,  and  then,  quite  suddenly,  he 
does  what  Don  Quixote  did,  what  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  did,  what  Napoleon  and  Hamlet 
and  Antony  did — he  falls  in  love.  It's  his 
chance,  his  great  chance  of  crawling  out  of 
the  beastly  rut.  Now,  this  girl,  Jane,  I  can 
see  her  as  clearly  as  though  I  actually 
knew  her — — " 

"  Much  clearer,  I  should  think,"  put  in 
Jane,  who  knew  the  Meddler's  capacity  for 
idealising  his  protegees. 

"  She,  miraculously  enough,  has  got  a  soul 
for  poetry.  She,  too,  has  fallen  in  love  ; 
but  though  Adonijah  Hawkins  is  the  man  of 
her  choice,  he  is  not  quite  the  knight  of  her 
visions — frequently  these  fail  to  coincide. 
However,  I  won't  weary  you  now,  Jane, 
with  my  ethical  doctrines  relating  to  the 
selective  spirit  treated  generically." 

Jane  thanked  him  ;  she  did  not  care  for 
ethical  doctrines.  "  Come  to  the  point,"  she 
suggested  tersely. 

"  I  want  this  girl,  this  rather  lovely  shy 
young  girl,  Mabel  of  the  wistful,  seeking 
eyes,  Mabel,  who  rather  crudely  tries  to 
express  her  inarticulate  longings  for 
gallantry  and  beauty  by  the  demand  to  be 
called  Mabilla,  and  by  goading  her  lover  to 
be  more  *  dashing  like  '■ — I  want  her  to  be 
not  altogether  disappointed.  There  may  be 
good  stuff  in  Adonijah.  Let's  make  a  man 
of  him,  Jane.  Let's  send  him  back  to 
Mabel  a  little  rumpled,  a  little  dirtier, 
without  his  hat,  laughter  in  his  eyes,  a  good 
story  on  his  lips,  a  touch  of  swagger  in  his 
gait,  a  memory  or  two  of  starshine  and 
good  ale.     Let  him  have  sung  songs  and 
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fought  a  bully  ;  let  him  learn,  too,  to  speak 
of  a  stormy  day,  with  whipping  rain  and 
scuds  of  purple  clouds,  as  '  A  nice  day, 
sir  !  '  Barbers  are  so  very  limited  in  their 
present  ideas  of  '  a  nice  day.'  She'll  respect 
him  then.  If  I'd  left  them  as  they  were, 
she'd  have  married  him  and  despised  him ; 
or  she'd  have  learnt  to  acquiesce  in  a  world 
bounded  by  prose  and  dusters,  and  that 
would  be  worse  still.  To  limbo  with  prose 
and  dusters !  Who  knows  ?  If  he  has 
learnt  how  to  kiss  her  by  the  time  he  goes 
back — why,  she'll  never  know  me,  Jane, 
but  she'll  thank  me!" 

Jane  doubted  it.  But  that  absurd  idiot 
Carew  was  musing  rather  happily,  a  tender 
smile  curving  his  mouth — a  remarkably 
good  feature,  by  the  way,  now  that  it  was 
visible,  firm  yet  whimsical,  in  the  lean  tan 
of  his  face — and  she  did  not  want  to 
discourage  liim.  Anyway,  it  was  beginning 
to  rain,  and  they  must  find  a  sheltered  spot 
to  unharness  before  dusk. 

It  rained  for  four  days  and  four  nights,  so 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  caravan 
life,  under  these  damp  and  squashy  con- 
ditions, did  not  suit  the  barber.  Nor  did 
he  shine  as  a  cheerful,  unselfish  spirit, 
determined  to  rule  circumstances  and  not 
be  ruled  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  he 
cowered  and  he  complained .  He  complained 
almost  as  incessantly  as  the  rain ;  he  com- 
plained of  helping  the  mare  in  and  out  of 
her  shafts  when  they  put  up  for  the  night ; 
he  complained  at  having  to  pitch  his  tent ; 
he  complained  when  Pippa  trod  upon  his 
foot,  and  said  she  did  it  on  purpose, 
which  was  quite  possible,  for  Adonijah  was 
not  popular  with  either  of  the  ladies  in  the 
party.  Jane  did  not  realise  that  in  his  own 
environment  the  barber  was  a  decent  little 
fellow,  industrious,  polite,  a  conscientious 
patriot  of  Duncombe,  ready  to  drudge  in 
order  to  make  a  home  for  others,  ready  to 
do  his  cheery  best  with  small,  ridiculous 
talents  of  card  tricks  and  riddles,  so  that 
a  neighbourly  social  evening  might  "  go 
well,"  modestly  taking  it  fbr  granted  that 
the  limelight  should  always  be  shed  on 
others,  content,  until  Mabel  began  to 
bother  him  with  her  notions,  until  the 
Meddler  came  along  and  wizarded  him,  by 
spell  and  speech  and  unholy  fascination, 
out  of  his  element,  out  on  to  the  wet,  miry 
roads. 

The  wet  demoralised  him  entirely.  He 
said  that  whichever  way  he  sat,  the  caravan 
jolted  him  incessantly,  so  that  his  bones 
felt  sore  and  his  shoulders  ached.     If  he 


tried  to  ease  his  stiffness  by  walking,  Nature 
reminded  him  that  he  was  Adonijah  Hammer- 
Toe.  When  the  others,  according  to  their 
wont,  halted  their  jog  to  get  into  comfort- 
able conversation  with  tramps,  or  to  win 
the  confidences  of  grubby  gipsy  children, 
Adonijah  did  not  join  in,  but  secretly  wished 
that  someone  had  told  the  Meddler  in  his 
youth  that  it  was  bad  manners  to  speak  to 
people  who  had  not  been  introduced  to  him 
—horrid-looking  people,  too  !  But  when, 
as  the  alternative,  they  just  crawled  along 
for  miles  and  miles  of  grey  road,  under  trees 
that  shed  drippings  down  Adonijah's  neck, 
he  thought  that  caravan  life  was  the 
dreariest  he  had  ever  encountered,  and 
yearned  for  his  snug  little  shop,  and  for  the 
conversations,  climatical  and  political,  of 
his  regular  clients  in  Duncombe.  Finally 
he  caught  a  bad  cold.  Surely  even  Mabel 
— with  her  notions — could  not  ask  of  him 
much  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  ? 

Nothing  seemed  to  damp  the  spirits  of 
the  Meddler,  however,  and  even  Adonijah 
grew  a  shade  less  homesick  when  the  fifth 
day  dawned,  fine  and  warm.  As  the  sun 
grew  hotter,  they  came  to  a  high  wall  that 
obviously  surrounded  an  estate,  the  top  of 
which  was  plenteously  bestuck  with 
jagged  bits  of  broken  glass.  Leaning 
against  the  wall  was  a  bicycle,  and  standing 
on  the  saddle  was  a  very  pretty  girl, 
earnestly  removing  the  pieces  of  glass 
with  a  spanner. 

"  I  think  you  get  about  six  months  for 
this  sort  of  thing,"  sang  out  the  Meddler 
cheerfully. 

The  girl  turned  round  and  smiled.  Two 
dimples  appeared  and  a  row  of  very 
white  teeth.  "  It's  fixed  in  awfully  tight," 
she  said.  st  I  wonder  if  you'd  be  better  at 
digging  it  out  than  I  am.  You  see,  I've 
got  to  get  over  this  wall  to-night,  because 
I'm  twenty-three  to-morrow." 

"  I'm  forty-four  in  six  and  a  half  months' 
time,  but  I  don't  feel  impelled  to  get  over 
walls." 

"  For  a  man  who  looks  intelligent,  how 
singularly  dense  is  he  !  "  mused  the  girl. 
'  Don't  you  understand  that  my  young 
brother  is  immured  within,  by  a  guardian 
who  looks  upon  me  as  a  daughter  of  Belial 
because  I'm  on  the  stage,  and  Jimmy  and  I 
want  to  spend  my  birthday  together.  We're 
very  fond  of  each  other,  and  as  Mr.  Minett 
won't  let  him  come,  I've  got  to  fetch  him. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  help  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  the  camera  anywhere," 
remarked   the   Meddler.     "  I   suppose   it's 
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hidden  in  the  trees.  You  are  filming  a 
story  out  of  '  The  Novelette  Supplement,' 
aren't  you  ?  " 

The  girl  clambered  down  from  the  bicycle 
and  came  over  to  the  Meddler.  She  really 
was  extraordinarily  pretty,  with  masses  of 
nut-brown  hair  and  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 
Jane  noticed  these,  and  began  to  dislike  her 
at  once.  She  knew  that  her  brother  was 
absurdly  susceptible. 

"  It's  absolutely  real,"  said  Cherry,  for 
that  was  her  name.     "  I  am  on  the  stage, 


my  birthday,  and  I  insist  on  spending  it 
with  Jimmy.  Hence  my  efforts  at  getting 
bits  of  glass  out  of  the  wall." 

"  You're  extraordinarily  fortunate,"  said 
the  Meddler,  "  for  concealed  within  the 
caravan  I  happen  to  have  one  of  the  most 
noted  crooks  of  the  day — '  'Ammertoe  Ad,' 
alias  '  Gentleman  Charlie,'  alias  *  Flash  Ike.' 
You  remember  the  disappearance  of  the 
Copthorn  jewels,  and  the  Grimsby  Bank 
mystery  ?  Both  of  them  were  the  work  of 
Ad.     And  the -police  have  been  completely 


To-morrow's  my  birthday,  and  I  insist  on  spending  it  with  Jimmy.     Hence  ni}r  efforts  at  getting 

bits  of  glass  out  of  the  Mall.'  " 


and  my  brother's  guardian  disapproves  of 
me.  He  thinks  I  am  a  pernicious  influence. 
I'm  not  a  bit  pernicious,  and  to-morrow's 


baffled.     Not  a  finger-print  did  he  leave. 
He's  the  very  man  for  this  job." 

The  peevish  face  of  Ad.  appeared  at  the 
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window.     "  I   say,   what   are   you   saying 
about  me  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Merely  giving  a  resume,  to  the  lady,  of 
some  of  your  more  noted  coups/'  said  the 
Meddler.  "  I  know  you'd  be  too  modest 
yourself.     She  has  a  little  job  to  be  done 


From  the  moment  when,  despite  his 
feeble  protests,  Adonijah  was  allotted  his 
part  to  play  in  the  conspiracy,  he  began  to 


"  '  Concealed  within  the   caravan 
one  of  the  mo&t  noted  crooks  of 


1    happen    to   have 

the   day.'  .  .  .  The 

'  I  say, 


to-night,  which  will  be  a  mere  nothing  to 
you — a  bagatelle.  If  you  will  share  fried 
chop  with  us,  dear  lady"  —  turning  to 
Cherry  —  "we  will  do  a  little  staff  work 
together  and  perfect  our  plan  of  campaign." 


peevish  face  of  Ad.  appeared  at  the  window.     '  I  sj 
what  are  you  saying  about  me  V  '   he  inquired." 

view  the  swiftly-following  events  as  a  sheer 
jumble  of  nightmare,  in  which  fantastic 
puppets,  Jane  and  Cherry  and  the  Meddler, 
confidently  named  fantastic  hours,  such  as 
2  a.m.  in  the  morning,  for  fantastic  exploits, 
such  as  kidnapping  another  obviously  non- 
existent puppet  called  Jimmy.  Adonijah's 
eye   was   jaundiced,   his   pulse   was   high. 
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Somebody  said  :  "  Jane  will  wait  up  the  lane 
with  the  caravan,  ready  to  whip  up  Pippa  to 
full  speed  a*s  we  spring  in."  But,  of  course, 
real  small  girls  did  not  wait  in  caravans 
ready  to  whip  up  Pippa.  The  barber's 
brain  reeled.  Who  was  Pippa  ?  He  had 
forgotten.  .  .  .  But  he  seemed  to  be  scaling 
a  wall  by  light  of  a  bicycle  lamp,  in  front 
of  him  a  slender  girl  in  loose  jumper  and 
knickers,  and  bright  bobbed  hair.  He 
might  trim  it  in  his  spare  time — a  side  line, 
one  and  sixpence.  .  .  "  Hurry  up !  " 
whispered  Eichard  Spurnville  Carew  from 
the  rear.  "  You'll  find  footholds  all  the 
way — we  knocked  'em  in  this  afternoon." 
And  here  they  were  tiptoeing,  three  funny 
silhouettes,  in  single  file  across  a  strange 
garden,  now  huddling  in  an  angle  of  a 
strange  house,  while  the  Meddler  cut  at  a 
window  with  something  that  flashed  and 
glittered. 

"  In  you  go,  Cherry  !     Now,  then,  Ad.  !  " 

"  But  I  don't  know  the  gentleman," 
Adonijah  whispered  back,  in  a  dazed, 
fuddled  sort  of  way.  Preposterous  to  be 
paying  a  call  at  this  hour  of  night  on  a 
gentleman  he  didn't  know,  and  who  might 
be  annoyed !  He  heard  Cherry's  stifled 
laugh. 

"  Isn't  he  rich  ?  Look  here,  I  know  my 
way  about  the  rooms  and  passages.  I'll 
get  Jimmy.  You  wait,  and  give  the  alarm, 
if  you  have  to  !  "  .  .  .  She  vanished  as 
silently  as  a  ghost. 

"  What  would  Mabel  say  to  this  ?  " 
blurted  out  Adonijah,  suddenly  proud  of  his 
adventure. 

And  the  Meddler  smiled  in  the  dark, 
and  laid  a  hand  on  his  comrade's  shoulder. 
"  It's  nothing — only  a  grandfather  clock," 
he  murmured  in  reassurance,  as  a  rumble 
and  a  wheezing  from  the  corner  behind 
them  caused  the  barber  to  start  and  shiver. 

And  then,  after  hours  and  hours — seven 
minutes,  perhaps — a  goblin  shot  down  the 
balustrade  and  fell  in  a  soft  heap  on  the  rug 
of  the  dim  and  spectral  hall,  followed  by 
another  goblin — Cherry  and  her  sleepy  but 
delighted  small  brother.  "  Quietest  way 
down  from  the  top,"  she  explained  calmly ; 
"  these  stairs  creak  like  the  devil !  Come 
on !  " 

Everything  would  have  gone  well  if 
Adonijah  had  not,  in  his  exit,  slipped  on  the 
parquet,  clutched  at  a  table  for  support,  and 
brought  it  crashing  down.  They  extricated 
him,  and  sped  for  safety,  Adonijah  limp- 
ing behind.  But  by  now  the  house  was 
awakened.  A  frightened  housemaid  appeared 


at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  saw  the  intruders, 
shrieked  and  disappeared.  Cherry  was 
through  the  window  by  this  time,  and 
the  Meddler  handed  her  her  brother  before 
scrambling  out  himself.  Adonijah  was  just 
about  to  follow,  when  he  felt  his  leg  seized 
from  behind,  and  was  dragged  back  into  the 
room,  shivering  with  terror,  and  confronted 
by  a  large  red-faced  man  in  a  dressing- 
gown,  who  brandished  a  dangerous-looking 
revolver. 

"  I've  got  you  this  time,  my  beauty  !  " 
he  snarled.  "  No,  keep  your  hands  up,  and 
sit  well  back  in  that  chair.  If  you  move, 
I'll  blow  your  brains  out !  " 

Jimmy's  guardian,  for  it  was  he,  backed 
across  the  room  to  the  telephone,  keeping 
the  unfortunate  barber  covered. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Minett  a 
moment  later.  "  The  police  are  coming  round 
at  once.  You  can  stand  up  now  and  turn 
out  your  pockets.  Oh,  your  confederates 
got  away  with  the  swag,  did  they  ?  Well, 
I  expect  we  shall  have  them  before  morning." 

Adonijah  was  in  the  custody  of  two  large 
and  imperturbable  policemen  before  half  an 
hour  had  passed.  And  this  was  no  longer 
the  whirl  of  nightmare.  It  was  solid  fact 
—he  had  no  hope  of  waking  up  from  it ! 

"  Anything  missing,  sir  ?  "  said  the 
sergeant. 

.  "  I  haven't  looked  yet,  officer,"  said  Mr. 
Minett.  "  Two  of  them  got  away  ;  I  told 
you  that  over  the  'phone." 

"  I  doubt  if  they'll  go  far,  sir,"  said  the 
policeman.  "  I've  warned  them  already  at 
Dry  water  and  little  Bendrose." 

"  I'll  just  have  a  look  and  see  if  they've 
taken  any  silver.  If  you'll  stay  with  me, 
the  constable  might  as  well  get  along  to  the 
station  with  this  man." 

So  Adonijah,  the  adventurer,  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Terror  of  Tar  a  scon, 
disappeared  into  the  night,  the  handcuffs 
locked  over  his  wrists,  the  heavy  tread  of 
the  law  at  his  side. 

A  very  short  time  sufficed  to  show  Mr. 
Minett  and  the  sergeant  that  nothing  was 
missing  from  the  house,  except  Jimmy.  It 
then  dawned  upon  Jimmy's  guardian  that 
Cherry  was  probably  the  instigator  of  the 
crime.  "  You  needn't  take  any  steps  to 
have  the  others  stopped,"  he  grumbled. 

But  this  did  not  save  Adonijah  from 
a  stern  rebuke  when  he  appeared  before 
the  magistrate.  One  cannot  with  impunity 
break  into  houses  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, even  unwillingly,  and  the  magistrate 
remarked  that    even  though  noth'ng  was 
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known  against  him  previously,  he  was  lucky 
to  get  off  without  being  sentenced  for 
attempted  burglary. 

***** 

"  We  ought  to  have  gone  back  for  him," 
argued  Jane  stubbornly.  "  Dick,  I  don't 
like  him — he's  too  like  the  things  you  pick 
with  a  pin  out  of  a  handful  of  shells  off  a 
barrow — but  we  ought  to  have  gone  back. 
It's  mean  to  leave  a  pal  in  the  lurch." 

"  The  lurch,  my  little  Jane,  is,  however, 
just  what  our  friend  the  barber  most  needed. 
After  all,  his  main  idea  was  to  impress 
Mabilla -" 

"  Your  main  idea,"  put  in  his  little  sister 
with  soft  emphasis.     She  knew  her  Dick. 

"  — was  to  impress  Mabilla.  After  all,  up  to 
last  night  he  has  done  nothing  spectacular, 
beyond  a  ride  with  us  in  a  caravan  and 
tripping  several  times  over  the  tent  ropes. 
He  could  easily  have  returned  to  Duncombe 
and  married  the  girl  whose  eyes  are  misty 
with  dreams,  and  again  set  up  the  ugly  little 
god  Conformity  on  their  mantelshelf,  along 
with  the  pink  vases.  But  now  he'll  under- 
stand how  to  give  her  freedom,  knowing 
bondage  himself  ;  he'll  never  dare  be  smug, 
or  to  lock  her  up  in  rules  and  conventions. 
Nor  will  he  continue  to  look  palely  and  sniffily 
down  his  nose  at  the  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
strays  and  outcasts  of  the  world — he  who 
has  now  suffered  proof  of  his  own  proneness 
to  fall.  So  I  left  him  in  the  lurch,  Jane, 
not  selfishly  seeking  my  own  safety,  but  on 
purpose,  for  his  soul's  good.  Anyway,  I 
don't  for  the  moment  suppose  that  anything 
really  bad  will  happen  to  him,  beyond  a 
night  at  the  police  station." 

Jane  said,  in  rebellious  contention,  and  as 
though  she  had  not  heard  a  single  word  of 
his  eloquence  :  "  Yes,  we  ought  to  have 
gone  back  for  him.  I'd  never  have  driven 
Pippa  off  at  full  gallop  if  I  hadn't  thought, 
in  the  dark,  that  you  had  all  four  tumbled 
safely  in." 

***** 

It  was  a  pale  but  not  unhappy  barber  that 
stepped  off  the  train  at  Duncombe  two 
days  later.  After  all,  Mabel  could  not 
taunt  him  with  his  meekness  now.  He  had 
followed  her  bidding,  had  turned  his  back 
on  the  humdrum  shop  and  had  taken  to  the 
road— he  had  even  broken  the  law.  True, 
he  had  been  caught,  but  that  was  the  fault 
of  the  parquet  floor  and  his  hammer  toe. 


So  with  a  jaunty  air  of  confidence  he  once 
again  confronted  the  Mabel  of  his  desire. 
His  reception,  however,  was  hardly  what  he 
expected. 

"  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  you,  Mr.  'Awkins,  thanking  you 
very  much.  There  are  some  things  a  girl 
can't  stand,  and  if  you  expect  me  to  be  seen 
about  with  a  gaol  bird " 

Apparently  Mabel  existed  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  Meddler's  conception  of  her 
as  a  creature  of  mist  and  dew  and  wild-rose 
flushes. 

Adonijah  did  not  protest.  He  trotted 
back  to  his  shop,  with,  strange  to  say,  a 
feeling  of  relief.  After  all,  such  a  wife 
would  have  been  rather  too  strenuous  for  a 
man  of  his  placid  spirit.  Now  he  could 
settle  down  again,  secure  from  all  further 
demands  on  his  valour  and  enterprise.  A 
quiet  life  was  best.  He  could  never  have 
been  happy  with  Mabel— never.  She 
couldn't  let  a  chap  be.  She  had  notions. 
She'd  have  plagued  him,  like  a  fever — 
never  knew  what  she  really  wanted.  First 
she  was  all  on  at  him  to  act  more  dashing, 
and  then,  when  he  did,  she  couldn't 
swallow  it. 

He  had  to  simulate  a  broken  heart,  later 
on  in  the  month,  when  eager  sympathisers 
told  him  that  Mabel  had  transferred  her 
affections  to  handsome  Ralph  Vellacott,  the 
baker,  and  that  they  were  to  be  married  in 
September. 

Another  result  of  his  undeserved  reputa- 
tion as  a  housebreaker,  rather  surprising  but 
equally  agreeable,  was  greatly  to  increase  his 
business.  Men  who  had  never  previously 
been  shaved  more  than  once  a  week,  took 
to  dropping  in  to  get  gruesome  details  of  the 
police  court  straight  from  the  horse's  mouth, 
as  it  were,  instead  of  second-hand  from  the 
Sunday  papers. 

They  persisted  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
indeed  contemplated  a  burglary,  and  rather 
fearfully  admired  the  desperado  spirit  which 
lurked  beneath  his  surface  meekness.  Such 
was  the  kudos  accruing  to  him  thereby  that 
he  even  had  to  engage  a  boy  to  lather  the 
faces  of  his  customers. 

"  'Ave  to  thank  Mister  Carew  for  that, 
anyhow,"  quoth  Adonijah,  in  amiable 
soliloquy.  "  Crazy,  'e  was,  an'  I  still 
dunno  what  'e  was  up  to  with  me.  But  a 
night  in  gaol  isn't  much  to  pay  for  getting 
me  rid  of  Mabel !  " 


"  '  As  I  had  it  .all  ready  in  an  envelope  in  my  pocket. 
I  slipped  it  into  your  pocket.'  " 
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[OW,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Mary 
Challoner  to  herself,  "  don't  starb 
feeling  sentimental  !  " 

The  melody  rose  and  dipped  in  languorous 
undulation,  smooth  in  its  progress  as  a  gull 
above  a  summer  sea,  and  through  the  croon- 
ing of  the  saxophones  one  felt  rather  than 
heard  the  faint  but  all- pervading  rhythm 
of  the  dance.  Beyond  their  table  couples 
passed  ;  they  seemed  caught  in  the  music's 
tide,  drifting  in  it,  gently  revolved  by  its 
invisible  eddies.  You  see  the  best  dancing 
in  London  at  the  Monarchy. 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  Basil  Cawthorne 
smiled  at  her  across  the  table.  "  Know  the 
tune  ?  "  he  asked.  "  '  When  you  and  I 
were  dancing  '  .  .  ." 

To  Mary  there  had  been  all  the  evening 
something  unreal  in  the  pleasantly  mundane 
atmosphere  of  the  Monarchy.  The  perfect 
little  meal,  the  deft  attentions  of  the  waiter, 
Basil  himself,  sitting  there  smiling  at  her 
across  the  flowers  on  the  table,  the  dancing, 
the  chatter,  drifting  from  the  neighbouring 
tables,  that  mingled  its  threads  in  the 
pattern  of  coloured  sound  the  band  was 
weaving — it  was  like  a  dream,  all  of  it,  a 
dream  of  the  past. 


Five  years'  necessitous  detention  in 
apartments — the  sort  of  furnished  rooms 
that  come  within  the  means  of  not  too 
skilful  shorthand-typists — can  make  the 
Monarchy  seem  far  too  pleasant  to  be  any 
part  of  stark  reality. 

Mary  raised  the  tiny  glass  that  even  in  a 
woman's  hand  appeared  fantastically  fragile. 
She  sipped  slowly,  and  with  the  once  familiar, 
long-forgotten  warmth  and  sweetness  of 
Chartreuse  in  her  mouth,  memories  crowded 
on  her. 

Five  years  ago  !  As  long  as  that  ?  Yester- 
day those  five  years  had  seemed  to  stretch 
inimitably  between  her  present  and  her 
former  life,  had  formed  a  desert  whose 
horizon  shut  the  past  from  view.  Now  they 
were  strangely  shrinking,  losing  their  hard 
significance,  taking  upon  themselves,  at 
length,  the  unreality  that  they  had  forced 
alike  on  distant  past  and  on  immediate 
present.  Only  a  few  more  moments  here, 
she  thought,  and  she  could  persuade  herself 
the  years  had  never  been. 

Five  years  ago  !  She  had  been  twenty -two 
then,  and  her  father  had  been  alive.  Care- 
free days — she  had  never  doubted  that  they 
would  continue.    True  that  her  father  had 
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complained,  from  time  to  time,  of  rising 
charges  the  estate  could  never  hope  to  meet, 
of  revenues  that  were  dwindling.  Never  a 
landed  man  she  knew  but  spoke  of  ruin 
staring  him  in  the  face.  Men  liked,  she 
thought,  to  talk  like  that.  And  Barrow 
House  was  permanent,  an  institution,  a  part 
of  Bellinghurst  for  ever.  A  Challoner  had 
built  his  house  on  Barrow  Hill  before  the 
Normans  came. 

Her  days  had  been  too  full  for  brooding 
on  the  future.  Hunting,  of.  course,  held  pride 
of  place  where  any  Challoner  was  concerned, 
and  there  were  shooting,  tennis,  golf,  and  a 
hundred  other  pleasurable  calls  upon  her 
time.  She  had  no  lack  of  friends,  was  welcome 
at  all  times  in  any  house  within  hacking 
distance  of  her  home  ;  but  there  was  one 
friendship  that  progressed  by  pleasant 
stages  past  the  point  at  which  the  others 
stopped.  In  Basil's  easy  intimacy  there  had 
seemed  to  be  growing  something  she  did 
not  choose  at  first  to  recognise. 

And  then  the  first  blow,  cruelly  sudden. 
She  saw  herself  again  as  she  had  hobbled 
to  the  door  that  autumn  morning,  limping 
with  the  sprain  that  had  kept  her  from  the 
meet ;  heard  the  white-faced  whip  stammer- 
ing, mumbling,  trying  to  tell  her.  And  over 
his  shoulder  she  saw,  as  in  memory  she  must 
always  see.  the  little  knot  of  men  advancing 
up  the  drive,  bearing  the  loaded  gate  with 
such  a  useless  gentleness.  John  Challoner 
had  broken  his  neck  at  a  five-feet  wall  and 
died  before  the  first  man  could  dismount 
at  his  side. 

It  had  seemed  to  Mary  then  as  if  the  solid 
ground  beneath  her  feet  had  trembled,  but 
it  was  not  till  later  that  she  knew  the 
measure  of  its  instability.  A  day  or  two 
Custace,  the  lawyer,  gave  her,  then  told  her 
the  truth,  saving  her,  perhaps,  from  the 
longer  pain  of  hearing  what  the  county  was 
already  whispering.  Nothing  remained  if 
debts  were  to  be  met  at  twenty  shillings  in 
the  pound.  House,  horses,  land- — they  be- 
longed to  her  father's  creditors.  He  had 
been  reckless,  Custace  hinted,  very  reckless. 
It  was  then  that  Mary  knew  the  full  horror 
of  one  who  treads  unwittingly  the  rotten 
boards  that  hide  a  well.  Her  solid  world 
broke  up  and  let  her  through. 

Dazed  and  silent,  she  had  gone  about  her 
preparations.  Friends  who  had  called  to 
offer  sympathy  found  her  unmoved,  cold, 
changed  unbelievably  from  the  girl  that 
they  had  known.  Without  a  word  to  anyone 
but  Custace — and  him  she  swore  to  secrecy 
—she  left  for  London  with  what  little  money 


was  her  own.  The  only  one  of  all  hei 
friends  who  neither  came  to  Barrow  House 
not  sent  her  any  word  was  Basil. 

Life  after  that  had  been  devoid  of  in- 
cident of  colour  and  of  happiness.  A 
grey,  mechanical  existence,  ottering  only  a 
monotony  mercifully  in  itself  narcotic. 
Quite  soon  the  sense  of  novelty  and  venture, 
whose  glamour  had  dispelled  the  early  gloom 
first  of  the  big  commercial  college,  then  of 
the  typists'  room  at  Stimpson  Black's,  the 
advertising  agents,  had  gone,  and  left  her 
wondering  that  it  once  existed  for  her.  At 
Black's,  moreover,  there  had  been  for  some 
considerable  time  the  fear  of  ignominious 
dismissal,  then,  for  perhaps  as  long,  the  hope 
of  some  small  increase  in  her  salary.  That 
was  long  ago.  Four  years  had  taught  her 
to  regard  her  work  as  something  that  were 
best  accepted  as  inevitable- — something  as 
natural  as  the  change  of  seasons,  and,  to  a 
prisoner  in  London,  as  little  interesting. 

She  had  no  friends  in  London  saving 
those  from  whom  she  chose  to  hide  herself. 
A  lending  library,  her  one  continuous 
extravagance,  provided  a  companionship 
she  used  to  scorn.  Sometimes  she  stood 
in  theatre  queues,  more  from  a  sense  of  duty 
than  because  of  any  pleasure  that  her 
solitary  attendance  brought  her. 

When,  at  six  o'clock  the  evening  before, 
she  had  stepped  from  the  doors  of  Stimpson 
Black's  to  find  Basil  awaiting  her,  she  had 
felt  no  sudden  onslaught  of  surprise.  Dimly 
she  realised  that  the  occurrence  somehow 
overstepped  the  ordinary  emotions.  If  she 
had  often  dallied  with  the  thought  of 
meeting  Basil,  if  his  deliberate  approach 
along  the  pavement  had  been  a  daydream 
suddenly  come  true,  then  she  must  doubtless 
have  experienced  a  shock  the  kindlier  for 
being  definite.  But  as  it  was,  she  only  knew 
a  vague,  a  scarcely  interested  wonder  that 
he  should  look  so  anxious,  apprehensive',  so 
lacking  in  the  cheerful  confidence  that  she 
remembered.  She  walked  to  meet  him 
neither  more  quickly  nor  more  slowly  than 
she  always  walked  along  that  street  at  six 
o'clock  each  evening,  but  she  stopped  a  pace 
or  so  away  from  him  and  smiled. 

Basil,  still  faintly  harassed  underneath 
his  almost  boisterous  cordiality,  had  got 
his  hat  in  one  hand  and  her  own  hand  in  the 
other.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  well,  I  say,  you 
know  !  "  And  then,  after  some  searching 
for  a  fitting  phrase,  he  added  with  astonish- 
ing emphasis:  "Well!"  Mary,  suddenly 
and  vitally  awake,  found  it  impossible  to 
restrain  her  laughter.  .  .  . 
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They  took  a  'bus  to  Kensington  because 
a  'bus  allows  the  conversation  that  the 
Tube  denies,  and  all  the  way  they  talked 
and  laughed,  and  broke  in  on  each  other's 
answers  with  a  childish  eagerness.  Some- 
times it  seemed  to  Mary  that  everything  had 
suddenly  gone  back  five  years,  that  she  and 
Basil  were  unchanged ;  and  sometimes  that 
they  were  mummers  stammering  their  parts 
through  some  unconscionably  sorry  farce. 

Walking  up  Fairbridge  Road,  he  told  her 
of  the  Cramers.  "  It's  rotten,  Mary,  to  see 
those  dear  old  things  go  under.  Remember 
the  ripping  times  we  used  to  have  at  their 
place  ?  Dances  and  shooting  and  every- 
thing. I  suppose  there  never  were  two 
'  elderly  spinsters  '  less  true  to  type  than 
May  and  Julie  Cramer.  Apparently  they 
had  a  decent  bit  in  Russian  Government 
securities — humorous  term,  securities — and 
then,  of  course,  it  always  was  a  standing 
joke  that  they  called  on  all  their  tenants 
the  day  before  the  rents  were  due,  and  gave 
them  the  money  to  pay  'em  with.  They 
did,  more  or  less  ;  and  now  the  place  is 
going  up  for  auction  !  "  He  took  a  few  steps 
in  silence  and  then  burst  out :  "  It's  abso- 
lutely sickening,  Mary  !  All  round — every- 
where— it's  just  the  same.  And  why? 
Simply  because  we  never  lift  a  hand  to 
help  each  other.  '  What  ?  '  we  say.  '  Old 
So-and-so  sold  up  ?  Too  bad,  too  bad  !  ' 
And  then  it's  our  turn  next.  It's  not  class 
warfare  that's  the  trouble.  Do  you  suppose 
the  Cramers'  tenants  wouldn't  rather  have 
them  than  their  mortgagees  ?  No,  it's  class 
suicide.  We  stand  and  watch  the  other 
fellow  sink.  We  have  to,  because,  you  see, 
rescue  is  something  that  simply  isn't  done. 
Pride  and  inertia — two  things  you  can't 
move.  D'you  know,  May  and  Julie  could 
recall  the  auction  notices  to-morrow  if  it 
wasn't  for  a  matter  of  pride  ?  We  worked 
the  whole  thing  out — Dad  and  I  and  some 
others.  Offered  to  take  the  mortgage  up. 
It  wasn't  charity  at  all,  regarded  rightly. 
Business,  really — an  investment — a  sort  of 
deal  that  happened  to  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial. They  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  Simply 
wouldn't  listen  to  a  word.  Julie  told  Dad — 
wonderfully  nicely,  of  course — that  he 
hadn't  been  born  to  it,  and  so  was  incapable 
of  understanding.  And  now  they'll  leave 
the  place  and  descend  to  living  Heaven 
knows  how ■" 

Providentially,  they  had  arrived  at  Mary's 
house  ;  the  pause  that  had  followed  his  last 
words — and  his  too  evident  realisation  of 
his  slip — had  threatened  to  be  awkward. 


"  I  wish,"  she  said,  '""  that  I  could  ask  you 
in  to  have  some  tea  or  something.  Can't, 
unfortunately.  Sorry  to  seem  so  painfully 
old-fashioned,  but  rules  is  rules,  as  my  land- 
lady rather  frequently  reminds  me.  I  ought 
to  have  thought  of  that  before  I  dragged 
you  right  out  here." 

Basil  grinned.  "  I  fancy  I'd  have  faced 
the  dragging,  anyhow.  But,  Mary,  what 
about  to-morrow  morning  ?  Oh,  your  job, 
of  course.  Well,  to-morrow  evening  ?  Won't 
you  come  and  dance  somewhere  ?  " 

"  I  should  love  to,"  said  Mary,  "  but " 

She  paused.  Frock  ?  she  thought.  Yes, 
that  would  do.  Wrap  ?  Yes.  But  shoes  ? 
She  must  at  all  cost  have  a  decent  pair  of 
shoes.  Well,  she  would  have  to  sell  some- 
thing. But  what?  Ah — —  "I'm  afraid," 
she  continued  perhaps  one  second  later, 
"  that  you'll  find  me  sadly  out  of  practice." 

She  remembered  Basil's  expression  as  they 
clinched  the  agreement  to  meet  at  the 
Monarchy,  a  look  of  being  suddenly  relieved 
almost  triumphant. 

The  thread  of  memory  snapped.  Basil, 
she  knew,  was  looking  at  her  across  the 
table.  She  glanced  up  with  a  smile  that 
offered  apology  for  her  inattention. 

In  Basil's  face  she  saw  again  that  em- 
barrassed diffidence  of  the  moment  of  their 
meeting.  "  Marv,"  he  said,  and  choked,  "  I 
say " 

"  Well  ?  "  She  was  still  smiling,  wonder- 
ing what  his  earnestness  might  portend. 

"  At  any  rate,"  he  concluded,  "  you  don't 
seem  angry  with  me.  That's  something, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

She  frowned  in  sheer  perplexity.  "  Angry, 
Basil  ?  But  why  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  rather 
ungrateful  in  the  circumstances  ?  " 

He  laughed  uncertainly.  "  Wouldn't  it," 
he  said,  "  be  rather  tactless  on  my  part  to 
take  your  gratitude  for  granted  ?  You  see, 
I  was  trying  to  screw  up  my  courage  to 
broach  the  subject  when  we  were  walking 
to  your  house  last  night ;  and  then,  when 
we  stopped,  I  tried  again.  Well,  I  funked  it, 
that's  the  whole  truth  ;  and  as  I  had  it  all 
ready  in  an  envelope  in  my  pocket,  and  I 
could  see  you  were  weighing  things  up  when 
I  suggested  coming  here,  I  slipped  it  into 
your  jiocket — the  pocket  of  your  overcoat — 
when  you  weren't  looking.  Really,  I  did  it 
rather  neatly." 

The  substantial  architecture  of  the 
Monarchy  seemed  to  swim  and  waver  before 
Mary's  gaze.  Anger  so  hot  that  it  drove  the 
tears  to  her  eyes  succeeded  the  first  cold 
shock  of  disillusionment.      Was  he  mad  ? 
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she  thought.  Were  they  all  mad  in  .Bclling- 
hurst,  forming  themselves  into  benevolent 
associations  for  aiding  impoverished  gentle- 
women ?  Basil  sent  to  give  her  money  ! 
The  shame  of  it  made  her  feel  physically 
sick.  And  he  had  thought  her  complacent, 
even  grateful ! 

She  pushed  back  her  chair  and  stood  up, 
while  he  clumsily  followed  suit,  gazing  at 
her  white  face  in  undisguised  dismay. 
"  Basil,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  flat  and 
expressionless,  "  I  didn't  find  that  envelope. 
I  want  to  go  home  at  once — at  once.  You 
needn't  fear  that  you  won't  hear  from  me." 

"  The  beast  !  "  she  kept  repeating  to 
herself  in  the  Tube.  And  then,  realising  her 
unfairness,  "  The  absolute  fool  !  "  But  she 
had  almost  forgotten  Basil,  before  the 
journey's  end,  in  her  misery  at  the  enve- 
lope's loss.  For  that  overcoat- — whose  lining 
and  whose  pockets  were  in  a  condition  all 
unworthy  of  its  respectable  exterior — was 
what  accounted  for  the  pretty  shoes 
tf  at  tapped  and  fidgeted  with  agonised  im- 
patience on  the  carriage  floor. 

*  «  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Broxby,  comfortably  enthroned 
behind  the  counter  of  her  establishment 
in  Francis  Street,  W.,  picked  up  the 
morning  paper  with  a  sigh  of  anticipatory 
pleasure.  Her  sigh,  like  herself,  was  ample, 
voluminous,  conceived  on  broad  and 
generous  lines,  and  with  it  there  came  a 
hiss,  as  it  were  an  echo,  from  the  bosom 
of  her  black  merino  dress,  and  from  the 
chair  beneath  her  a  plaintive  trembling 
creak. 

Already  intent  upon  the  news — two 
front-page  murders  there  were,  a  very 
promising  beginning — and  feeling  with  a 
plump  hand  for  the  cup  of  tea  which  stood 
beside  her  on  the  counter,  Mrs.  Broxby 
ignored  the  uncalled-for  orchestration  of 
her  sigh.  Hers  was  no  nature  prone  to 
small  misgivings.  Had  not  the  chair, 
moreover — reminding  her  in  sentimental 
moments  of  poor  George,  whose  sole  achieve- 
ment in  the  influencing  of  her  life  had  been 
to  put  her  into  black — had  not  the  chair 
supported  her  unfailingly  for  many  years, 
and  grumbled  all  the  time  ?  As  for  the 
old  merino — old  it  might  be,  but  it  still 
was  good,  and  well  she  knew  it.  She  had 
not  dealt  for  fifteen  years  in  clothing — 
misfits  and  second-hand  and  ladies'  cast-off 
— without  developing  a  faculty  for  knowing 
what,  as  she  herself  was  wont  to  tell  her 
customers,  was  what. 

She  sipped  her  tea  and  read  her  murders 


with  enjoyment  placidly  profound.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago — eight  sharp — she 
had  performed  the  rite  of  throwing  open 
the  establishment,  and  now  she  had  till 
nine  to  read  her  paper  and  to  drink  her 
morning  tea.  At  half -past  eight  her  niece, 
Rose  Bickman,  would  arrive  to  make  the 
breakfast,  and  at  nine  relieve  her  at  her 
post  behind  the  counter.  Six  days  a  week 
for  fifteen  years  the  same  procedure  had 
remained  unvaried.  To  think  that  Rose 
was  thirty  now— or  was  it  thirty-one  ? 
That  child  !     It  made  one  realise.   .  .  . 

Mrs.  Broxby,  losing  the  thread  of  clue 
and  reconstruction,  slipped  gently  down 
the  slopes  of  reverie  towards  the  pool  of 
sleep. 

Quite  suddenly,  it  seemed,  Mrs.  Broxby 
was  no  longer  alone.  From  the  other  side 
of  the  counter  there  stood  regarding  her 
what,  in  the  moment  of  anger  that  followed 
naturally  in  the  wake  of  surprise,  she 
mentally  described  as  a  young  person. 
Hostility  .stirred  beneath  the  black  merino. 
It  was  years  since  anyone  had  dared  to 
take  a  mean  advantage  of  Mrs.  Broxby 's 
morning  hour.  And  the  young  person,  to 
add  to  the  offence  of  being  where  one  could 
have  sworn  she  hadn't  come,  was  showing 
signs  of  an  impatience  none  too  well 
repressed.  Insult  to  injury,  thought  Mrs. 
Broxby.  Drop  from  the  skies  into  respect- 
able establishments  and  wonder  where's 
the  decorations  and  the  illuminated  address. 
Gave  her  a  proper  turn  and  not  so  much  as 
"  Sorry  !  "    Well,  she'd  show  her. 

"  Yesterday,"  said  Mary,  in  a  hard, 
menacing  tone  that  was  due  to  nervousness 
and  overmuch  rehearsal,  "  you  bought  my 
overcoat." 

"  Bought  your  overcoat  ?  "  Mrs.  Broxby 
echoed.  The  innocent  and  amiable  stupidity 
that  had  dropped  like  a  mask  across  her  face 
at  Mary's  words  found  its  full  expression 
in  her  voice  ;  but  her  eyes  remained  un- 
changed, alert,  twinkling  with  a  shrewd 
unfriendliness.  "  Bought  your  overcoat  ?  " 
She  seemed  to  make  a  ponderous  effort 
to  remember.  "  No,  you  must  be  making  a 
mistake.  *  P'r'aps  it  was  Mrs.  Cohen,  down 
in  Pooley  Street  1  I  'ave  'eard  she'd  buy 
anything,  'owever  come  by — meaning  no 
offence,  I'm  sure.    But  'ere — no.    Oh,  no." 

Mary  bit  her  lip  and  made  a  little  sudden 
gesture  with  the  hand  she  had  rested  on 
the  counter.  "  But  you  did  !  "  she  cried 
"  It  was  a  grey  velour  with  a  Beveran 
collar,  and  you  told  me  grey  was  the  worst 
colour  it  could  have  been,  because  of   the 
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fashion  and  showing  the  dirt,  and  you 
said "   r 

"  Ah  !  "  interrupted  Mrs.  Broxby.  The 
faintest  hint  of  benevolence  suggested  itself 
in  face  and  tone.  She  now  felt  certain  that 
her  unexpected  client  had  not  descended  on 
her  with  a  grievance  and  a  lust  for  battle. 
"  Now  you  come  to  speak  of  it,  I  think  I 
did  oblige  you.  Grey,  yes,  and  the  lining 
gone  something  cruel.  A  difficult  lot,  very." 
She  shook  her  head  with  gentle  sadness. 
"  There's  things  you  can't  'ope. to  get  rid 
of,  these  days,  not  the  way  you  could  once. 
And  yet  one  likes  to  oblige,  o'  course." 

Mary's  sigh  of  relief  would  have  been 
audible  to  ears  less  sharp  than  Mrs.  Broxby's. 
"  Well,"  she  said  quickly,  "  I  want  it  back — 
I  want  to  buy  it  back,  that  is.  At  once,  I 
• — I  find  I  need  it,  you  see." 

"  You  want  it  back,  miss  ?  "  The 
bright  eyes  set  so  incongruously  in  that 
round  and  indeterminate  face  regarded  her 
more  alertly  still.  "  Well,  now,  that's 
'ardly  business,  is  it  ?  I  may  oblige  a  lady 
now  and  then,  but  I  do  like  to  see  my  little 
bit  of  profit — just  to  set  against  the  trouble, 
as  you  might  say." 

"  You  gave  me  twenty-five  shillings  for 
it,"  said  Mary,  fumbling  in  the  bag  she 
carried.  "  Well,  here's  thirty.  Won't  that 
do  ?  I- — I'm  afraid  I  can't  offer  you  more 
just  now." 

Nor,  if  the  truth  be  told,  could  she  afford 
to  offer  that.  The  two  old  Treasury  notes 
that  she  produced  had  been  set  aside  to 
meet  a  fortnight's  rent,  and  it  was  due 
to-morrow. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  silence 
and  Mrs.  Broxby's  dull,  impassive  face 
broke  down  the  final  barriers  behind  which 
Mary  had  contrived  to  shelter  her  distress. 
"  You  must  let  me  have  it,  really.  I'm  in 
a  mess- — an  awful  mess  !  I'll  trust  you- — I 
can,  can't  I  ?■ — and  be  quite  candid.  When 
I  sold  you  the  coat,  there  was  a  letter  in  the 
lining.  I  didn't  know  there  was,  but  I've 
found  out  since.  And  in  the  letter  there 
was  a  lot  of  money,  and  it  doesn't  belong 
to  me  at  all.     I've  got  to  get  it  back." 

She  paused,  breathless,  and  Mrs.  Broxby 
sighed — sighed  so  deeply  that  the  chair 
raised  its  protesting  voice  afresh.  "  There, 
now,"  she  said,  "  if  it  isn't  just  what  you'd 
expect.  When  I  give  the  matter  jue 
attention  "■ — she  was  conscious  of  pleasure 
in  the  phrase,  and  repeated,  "  jue  attention, 
I  find  I  obliged  another  lady  not  an  hour 
after  you'd  gone — obliged  her  with  your 
coat." 


At  twenty  minutes  past  nine  Mrs.  Broxby, 
having  hurried  over  her  breakfast — such 
was  her  eagerness  to  oblige  a  lady — to  an 
extent  that  set  all  precedent  at  defiance, 
put  out  from  Francis  Street  upon  the  quest. 
Upon  her  head  was  set  a  hat  of  black 
velvet  with  nodding  plumes — scarcely  a 
fashionable  hat,  yet  one  that  seemed,  as 
raiment  at  its  best  should  always  seem, 
inevitable,  beyond  the  scope  of  argument, 
an  integral  part  of  her.  Beneath  it  she 
moved  serenely  with  a  leisurely,  deceptive 
swiftness,  conscious  of  power  and  confident 
of  victory.  Not  more  impressively  have 
battleships  steamed  into  action.  Her 
client  she  had  left  with  Rose,  telling  her 
that  a  bare  half -hour  would  see  the  over- 
coat restored. 

Presently  she  crossed  the  road,  turned 
up  a  side-street,  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  a  house  whose  dirty  lace  curtains  gave 
it,  in  that  meticulously  respectable  company, 
an  unenviable  distinction.  In  every  parlour 
window  in  that  street  there  stood,  for  all 
the  approving  world  to  see,  an  aspidistra  in 
a  coloured  bowl  of  earthenware  ;  but  alone 
among  those  sleek,  well-liking  plants  the 
aspidistra  in  the  front  of  No.  20  was  a 
soured,  dejected  thing,  yellow  and  shrivelled 
in  the  grip  of  premature  decay.  "  What, 
me  get  watered  1  "  it  would  seem  to  say. 
"  Water,  indeed  !  We  don't  know  what  it 
tastes  like,  not  in  'ere.  we  don't !  " 

After  perhaps  ten  minutes  Mrs.  Broxby 
reappeared.  Her  face  was  sterner,  shadowed 
with  increased  responsibility,  but  not  a  whit 
less  confident.  It  was  as  though  the  battle- 
ship had  seen  the  petty  cruiser  action 
change  its  complexion  with  the  advent  of 
the  enemy's  main  fleet.  Well,  so  much  the 
better  the  fight,  so  much  the  worse  for 
vessels  worthier  of  her  salvoes.  For  poor 
Matilda  Stevens,  that  shiftless  creature  of 
so  many  and  so  transient  attempted 
turnings  of  the  virgin  leaf  of  abstinence,  had 
kept  her  resolutions  and  the  overcoat  for 
two  short  hours  before  she  liquidated  both 
at  Mrs.  Cohen's  and  at  various  too-familiar 
ports  of  call. 

Very  different  from  her  own  establishment 
was  Mrs.  Cohen's  shop  in  Pooley  Street.  The 
clothes  that  filled  its  dusty  window  and 
hung  in  untidy  masses  on  the  walls  inside 
were  sad  and  shabby,  making  no  pretence 
at  being  other  than  they  were — cast-off, 
unwanted,  waiting  in  mouldering  confusion 
for  those  on  whom  necessity  should  force 
unwelcome  purchase.  The  place  exuded 
shabbiness,  even  smelt  of  it. 
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As  Mrs.  Broxby  passed  across  the  narrow 
space  that  separated  door  from  counter,  she 
cast    no    scornful    glance    to    either    side ; 


municated  itself  to  Mrs.  Cohen's  mind,  and 
her  yellow  fingers,  tapping  impatiently  on 
the    counter    as    the    visitor    approached, 


"  Enthroned  behind  the  counter,  Mrs.  Broxby  watched  her.' 


rather  her  whole  carriage  in  itself  suggested 
that  surroundings  so  contemptible,  so  far 
beneath  the  plane  on  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  comport  herself,  did  not  for  her 
exist.     Some  inkling  of  this  attitude  com- 


itched  with  a  primitive  and  most  unladylike 
desire  to  strike. 

"  Good  morning ! "  said  Mrs.  Cohen 
sharply.  She  was  a  small,  angular  woman, 
pointed  of  feature  and  sallow  of  complexion. 
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She  dressed  habitually  in  brightly-coloured 
garments  of  uncertain  age  and  ancestry, 
had  two  gold  teeth  in  front,  wore  earrings 
of  a  size  to  make  her  neck  seem  scraggier 
than  it  was,  and  seldom,  one  imagines, 
washed.  Her  mouth  suggested,  in  repose, 
a  weak,  unfriendly  cunning  ;  but  her  eyes 
were  black  as  Mrs.  Broxby's,  duller,  perhaps, 
but  not  less  shrewd. 

"  Good  morning  !  "  Mrs.  Broxby's  voice 
was  even  and  impersonally  bland.  "  I  came 
around  to  see  you  on  a  little  business  matter. 
Not  that  I'd  have  troubled  you " — she 
glanced  serenely  round  her  to  make  sure  no 
customer  was  lurking  in  the  musty  shadows 
— "  knowing  how  busy  you  always  are. 
Only  there's  a  lady  I  wanted  to  oblige.  It's 
like  this,  you  see.  She  comes  to  me  and 
wants  an  overcoat — good,  but  cheap,  you 
understand,  something  a  lady  needn't  be 
ashamed  to  wear.  Nothing  I  has  is  any  good 
■ — too  old,  too  short,  too  long,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Well,  I  gets  to  thinking,  and  I 
remembers  how,  a  week  before,  that  Mrs. 
Stevens  comes  and  tries  to  plant  an  old 
grey  coat  on  me." 

Rachel  Cohen's  almond  eyes  became  for 
a  brief  instant  circular.  "  Mrs.  Stevens  ?  " 
she  queried.     "  Ah,  well,  go  on  !  " 

"  At  the  time,"  continued  Mrs.  Boxby, 
whose  calm  self-confidence  seemed,  if  any- 
thing, to  deepen  at  the  other's  interruption, 
"  I  wasn't  having  any.  '  No,'  I  says,  '  that 
coat's  no  use  to  me.  It's  good,'  I  says, 
'  but,  all  the  same,  it's  old,  and  most  of 
them  I  deals  with  'aven't  got  the  taste. 
Flashy  and  new,'  I  says,  '  is  more  what  they 
requires.'  I  offered  her  ten  shillings  for  it, 
to  oblige,  but  off  she  goes  in  a  huff.  Well, 
I  remembers  that  coat  and  Matilda  Stevens, 
and  '  That's  the  coat  for  my  customer,' 
I  says.  So  I  leaves  her  with  my  niece  and 
drops  round  to  see  what  I  can  do.  I  could 
've  sworn, '  I  was  so  vexed,  when  she  tells 
me  she's  sold  it  to  you.  However,  I  thinks 
it  over.  '  Mrs.  Cohen,'  I  says  to  myself, 
'  would  as  lief  sell  that  coat  to  me  as  to 
anyone  else,  provided  she  makes  her  bit  of 
profit,  which  is  only  business  and  fair 
enough,  as  I  know,  and  no  one  better.'  So 
I  drops  round — — ■" 

"It's  a  funny  thing,"  Mrs.  Cohen  inter- 
rupted, "  that  Mrs.  Stevens,  who  did  sell  me 
that  coat,  which  I  don't  deny,  and  a  rotten 
bit  of  goods  it  was.  like  herself,  and  I  don't 
mind  who  hears  me  say  so,  should  have 
told  me  as  she  bought  it  from  you  for  thirty- 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  the  same  day.  A 
very  funny  thing,  now,  ain't  it  ?  " 


Mrs.  Broxby  cast  up  her  eyes.  "  Well, 
there  !  "  she  said  resignedly.  "  It  just  shows 
you,  doesn't  it  ?  To  tell  you  a  tale  of  that 
sort !  It  doesn't  do  to  believe  everything 
you  hear,  it  doesn't  indeed.  Imposing  on 
you  like  that !  I'd  have  thought  better  of 
her.  How  she  could  have  looked  me  in  the 
face,  after  such  lies,  when  she  was  telling 
me  about  bringing  it  here  and  getting 
twelve-and-sixpence  for  it " 

"  Twelve- and- six  !  "  The  words  came 
almost  in  a  scream.  "  Oh,  the  liar — when 
I  give  not  a  penny  less  than  a  guinea,  and 
that  only  out  of  kindness  !  Oh,  the  rotten, 
drunken — — " 

"  There,  there  !  "  said  Mrs.  Broxby. 
"  Names  won't  do  no  good,  to  be  sure. 
We've  both  been  deceived — 'ad  properly, 
you  might  say.  We'll  know  better  another 
time.  But  since  you  9ave  the  coat — now, 
what  about  twenty- five  shillings  ?  Well, 
twenty-six,  then  ?  Come,  now,  it  isn't 
always  that  you  make  your  turnover  as 
quick  as  this." 

Mrs.  Cohen  took  her  time  before  replying, 
and  when  she  spoke  her  voice  was  strident 
and  spitefully  shrill.  "  You  needn't  trouble 
trying  to  make  a  bargain,  for  I  tell  you  this 
— you  can't  have  the  coat.  See  ?  You 
can't  have  it  !  I  don't  like  you,  Martha 
Broxby,  and  I  never  did  ;  but  if  it  was  a 
bit  of  straight  business,  I  wouldn't  spite 
myself  in  order  to  spite  you.  But  it  isn't 
straight,  and  nobody  knows  that  better  than 
you.  Oh,  you  may  look  at  me  as  you 
choose ;  looks  can't  kill.  I  don't  know 
why  you're  so  set  on  getting  that  coat,  but 
I  can  soon  find  out.  People  've  left  things 
in  pockets  before  now,  I've  heard.  Eh  ? 
Well,  if  anyone's  going  to  drop  across  a  bit 
of  jam,  it's  not  you,  see  ?  And  next  time 
you  want  to  pretend  you  'aven't  sold  what 
you  'ave  sold  "■ — here  she  leant  forward  and 
exposed  her  gold  teeth  in  a  smile  of 
triumphant  malice — •"  dont  give  a  receipt  I  " 

Mrs.  Broxby  had  felt  the  full  weight  of 
the  enemy's  fire ;  she  had  been  ranged  to 
a  nicety,  and  there  was  havoc  between 
decks ;  but  she  neither  slackened  speed  nor 
altered  course.  Not  by  the  flicker  of  an 
eyelid  did  she  display  discomfiture. 

"'  Mrs.  Cohen,"  she  said  with  quiet  dignity, 
"I  'ad  'oped  to  avoid  a  most  unpleasant 
subject.  Unfortunately,  my  kindness  was 
wasted.  Very  well.  It's  not  a  confession 
that  a  lady  of  my  profess' nal  reputation 
likes  to  make,  but  there  you  are.  That  coat 
was  stolen.  Whether  you  think  I  knew  it 
was  when  I  bought  it,  I  don't  know  and  I 
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don't  care.  It  doesn't  alter  the  fac's.  This 
morning  I  had  the  police  in  my  establish- 
ment— for  the  first  time  for  fifteen  years. 
I  gives  them  a  full  explanation — shows  them 
my  books  and  everything.  '  I'm  sorry,  Mrs. 
Broxby,'  the  sergeant  says,  '  but  there's 
been  more  than  one  case  o'  the  -sort  in  the 
neighbor'ood  lately.  I'll  have  to  charge  you 
with  receiving,  as  a  matter  of  form.'  '  If 
you  must,'  I  says,  '  you  must,  though  it's 
ruin,  and  well  you  know  it.  But  if  I  was 
to  get  that  coat  back  within  an  hour,  and 
'and  it  over  intact  and  as  good  as  ever — 
what  then  ?  '  I  says.  '  You  do  it,  mother,  ' 
'e  says,  very  familiar,  '  and  we'll  see  what 
then.'  " 

She  paused  and  shook  her  head  sorrow- 
fully. "  Well,"  she  continued,  "  I've  failed, 
and  it  can't  be  'elped.  No  good  crying  over 
spilt  milk.  When  the  case  comes  on,  I'll  be 
able  to  say  I  done  my  best.  There  ain't  no 
reason  why  you  should  give  up  the  coat — 
not  till  the  police  come  round  for  it — and 
I'm  sure  the  magistrate' 11  be  the  first  to 
admit  it.  They  won't  be  'ard  on  us,  I  dare 
say.  It's  not  as  though  they'd  got  anything 
previous  against  us,  is  it  %  " 

She  turned  and  walked  towards  the  door, 
but  she  halted  at  Mrs.  Cohen's  cry.  "  Stop  !  " 
The  little  woman's  natural  pallor  had  faded 
further  to  a  sickly  yellow.  She  made 
fluttering,  indeterminate  gestures  with  her 
hands.     "  Here,  you  can  have  your  rotten 

coat.   You  know  I  can't  afford They're 

always  interfering  with  me.  The  lies  they 
told  against  me  over  that  kolinsky  wrap 
last  August !  Here,  take  the  thing  away." 
She  had  snatched  the  grey  coat  from  a 
shelf  beneath  the  counter,  and  now  her  little 
claws  of  hands  were  tremulously  stroking  it, 
plucking  and  patting  in  a  way  that  might 
have  been  a  sign  of  nervousness. 

"  No  need  to  mess  it  about."  Mrs.  Broxby 
saw  her  victory  slipping  at  the  last  instant 
from  her  grasp  ;  momently  expected  those 
trembling  fingers  to  probe  the  secret  of  the 
envelope.  Her  own  plump  white  hand 
descended  with  the  twenty-six  shillings  in 
silver  ;  scattered  the  coins  with  seeming 
carelessness  across  the  counter,  and  the 
other  hands  ceased  their  play  with  the  coat 
and  busied  themselves  with  the  money. 

Mrs.  Cohen  looked  up  from  gathering  the 
silver,  and  once  more  suspicion  flickered  in 
her  eyes  as  she  gazed  at  the  coat,  that  now 
lay  across  the  other's  arm.  "  Give  it  me  back 
a  minute,"  she  suggested,  "  and  I'll  take  it 
in  the  other  room  and  wrap  it  up  for  you." 


For  the  first  time  something  like  emotion 
puckered  the  fat,  impassive  face  under  the 
velvet  hat.  "  You  won't,"  said  Mrs.  Broxby. 


Under  the  window,  where  the  light  was 
good,  Mary  read  the  letter  they  had  taken 
from  the  lining  of  the  overcoat.  Page  after 
page  of  it,  and  the  writing  difficult  ;  it  took 
some  time.  Enthroned  behind  the  counter, 
Mrs.  Broxby  watched  her,  and  once  more 
the  big  round  face  successfully  concealed 
emotion.  "  The  cat !  "  she  was  thinking. 
"  The  deceitful,  lying  cat !  "  Coming  to  her 
with  a  tale  likb  that,  and  not  so  much  as  a 
postal  order,  as  anyone  could  see,  let  alone 
the  bank-notes  you'd  have  thought  from 
what  she  said.  Properly  had,  she'd  been. 
That  was  what  came  of  trying  to  oblige  a 
lady.  Lady,  indeed  !  Just  let  her  wait ! 
She'd  lady  her  !  Coming  to  her  with  eyes  like 
saucers  and  her,  '  Oh,  please,  oh,  but  you 
must !  '  Coming  it  on  her  like  that  !  The 
cat !   The  woman  ! 

Mary  read  on.  Things  were  clearer  now. 
"  I've  never  ceased  to  curse  myself  for 
keeping  away.  It  wasn't  easy,  Mary,  but  I 
thought  you  wouldn't  want  me  hanging 
round  just  then.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  thought 
I  never  would  discover  where  you'd  got  to. 
Are  you  going  to  cut  me  when  we  meet, 
now  that  I  have  run  you  to  earth  at  last  ? 
Probably.  I  don't  know  that  I'd  blame  you. 
But  you  won't  refuse  to  read  a  letter.  You 
couldn't  do  that.  ..." 

Mrs.  Broxby' s  shrewd  black  eyes  were 
reading,  too — reading  the  play  of  feeling 
visible  on  Mary's  face.  Soft,  she  thought, 
sloppy.  Ugh  !  Well,  she  wasn't  soft  herself, 
as  her  fine  lady  would  discover  very  soon. 
Look  at  her  now  !  As  good  as  any  mushy 
novelette  to  watch  her.  Tears  in  her  eyes, 
if  you  please — the  brazen  minx  !  It  beat 
the  band.  You'd  say  that  she  was  blushing, 
if  you  didn't  know  her.  Oh,  she  would  show 
her,  never  fear  !  No  sticky  sentiment  about 
her.   Business  woman.   Yes 

She  coughed,  and  Mary  caught  her  eye. 

"  I — I'm  afraid,"  said  Mary,  striving  to 
make  regret  compatible  with  too  obvious 
joy,  "  there  wasn't — I  mean — you  see — 
you've  been  so  kind " 

"  There,  there,"  said  Mrs.  Broxby,  "  don't 
you  worry.  Take  your  old  coat,  my  dear, 
and  may  it  always  bring  you  luck.  And  put 
that  money  back  in  your  bag.  You'll  need 
it.  Trousseaus  is  something  cruel  these 
days." 


RECORD    BREAKS    AND 

RECORD    FLUKES    IN 

BILLIARDS 


By    TOM    NEWMAN 

CHAMPION 

Photographs  by  Sport  cb  General 


TO  an  extent  my  record  breaks  and 
record  flukes  have  something  in 
common.  My  break  of  1,274  came 
to  an  end  through  my  cue  just  touching  a 
ball  when  I  had  excellent 
position.  This  unlucky  fluke 
prevented  me  realising  a  pet 
billiard  ambition  of  mine — 
this  is  to  carry  my  cue 
completely  through  two 
sessions  of  match  play. 

By  way  of  compensation, 
I  have  to  confess  to  what 
must  be  the  record  break 
off  a  fluke.  I  made  this 
against  Willie  Smith  when  I 
scored  1,208  off  the  gorgeous 
fluke  shown  in  Diagram  1. 
It  was  the  very  first  stroke 
in  the  break.  Using  the  rest, 
I  attempted  a  screw  loser 
off  the  red.  My  ball  boggled 
at  the  near  jaw  of  the  top 
pocket,  cut  across  the 
pocket  opening,  bumped 
away  from  the  other  jaw  of 
the  pocket,  and  ran  along 
the  cushion  to  make  the  out- 
and-out  fluke  shown  in  my 
diagram.  By  scoring  over 
a  thousand  points  off  it,  I 
followed  my  motto  of  always 
scoring  all  I  can  off  a  fluke. 
There  are  players  who  affect 
a  disinclination  to  do  this,  but  I  fail  to 
follow  their  reasoning.  My  view  is  that  I 
am  entitled  to  make  full  use  of  whatever 
help  the  fortune  of  war  may  give  me, 
and  were  I  pitted  against  a  temperamental 
player  I  would  give  much  to  be  able  to 
start    a    break    with   a   tremendous  fluke 


1. 


THE     11KCORD     FLUKE. 


J  attempted  a  screw  loser  off  the  red,  but 

missed    the    pocket    and    cannoned    as 

shown  by  the  dotted  line.    This  was  the 

first  stroke  in  a  break  of  1,208. 


and  finish  it  neatly  with  a  perfect  double- 
baulk. 

Usually,  however,  I  have  to  contend 
against  my  full  share  of  bad  luck  when 
making  my  record  breaks. 
This  was  shown  very  clearly 
when  I  made  my  record 
championship  break  of  1,021, 
which  I  did  during  my 
match  against  Tom  Reece, 
while  winning  the  title  I 
now  hold.  Just  as  I  passed 
my  ninth  hundred  I  was 
unlucky  enough  to  lose  the 
white  while  making  a 
cannon,  and  the  balls  settled 
down  in  the  position  shown 
in  my  first  photograph.  It 
is  a  most  awkward  leave. 
The  only  feasible  shot  is  the 
difficult  screw  loser  into  the 
top  pocket  in  the  foreground 
of  the  photo.  To  strike  the 
red  correctly,  I  could  not 
use  my  cue,  the  rest,  or  even 
the  half -butt.  I  had  to  use 
the  "  long  one,"  in  itself  a 
disconcerting  necessity  after 
making  such  a  long  run 
without  touching  it.  How- 
ever, I  managed  to  score 
my  losing  hazard,  after 
which  I  completed  my 
record  by  scoring  just  over 
a  hundred  off  the  red  ball  alone. 

The  end  came  very  unexpectedly.  I 
missed  a  simple  run-through  red  loser  into 
a  middle  pocket,  my  ball  just  bumping 
away  from  the  pocket-shoulder  because  I 
struck  the  object-ball  a  shade  too  fully  when 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  red  well  placed 
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in  the  centre  of  the  table.  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  should 
miss  this  stroke  once  in  a  week's  play,  and  it  is  curious 
how  frequently  big  breaks  end  like  this.  The  explanation 
must  be  that  you  would  want  a  billiard  Robot  to  be 
proof  against  this  tendency  to  fail  at  the  simplest  of 
strokes  when  an  exceptionally  big  break  nears  its  end. 
Only  those  who  have  experienced  it  have  any  idea  of  the 
strain  imposed  by  the  intense  application  necessary  to 
maintain  the  prolonged  continuity  of  accuracy  demanded 
by  record  break-building.  I  venture  to  assert  this  would 
eventually  reach  a  point  when  a  man  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  playing  at  the  red  or  the  white,  but,  of 
course,  the  end  must  come  before  this  point  is  reached. 

Diagram  2  illustrates  what  may  be  called  my  champion 
fluke,  as  I  made  it  during  a  break  of  379  which  I 
compiled  against  Reece  in  the  championship.  I  played 
a  strong  forcing  shot  for  the  right-hand  top  pocket  off 
the  red,  and  missed  my  intended  objective  by  the  width 
of  the  street  I  struck  the  coloured  ball  so  very  erratically 
that  I  sent  it  almost  straight  up  the  table  and  back  again 
off  the  top  cushion,  while  my  ball  travelled  over  to  the 
side  cushion  and  returned  towards  the  centre  of  the  table. 
Then  at  the  point  marked  by  a  cross  in  my  diagram  the 
moving  balls  collided,  with  the  astonishing  result  that  my 
ball  was  kissed  into  one  middle  pocket,  while  the  red  ball 
ran  into  the  other.  It  was  so  comical  to  see  both  balls 
vanish  like  this  that  the  hall  rang  with  laughter,  in 
which  both  Reece  and  myself  had  to  join. 

I  have  been  asked  to  describe  the  ideal  position  in 
which  to  place  the  balls  for  the  commencement  of  a  record  break.     My  answer  is  that 


2. — MY   CHAMPION   Fl.UKE. 

A   badly  played  forcing  loser  led  to  the 

cue  ball  and  the  red  ball  colliding  at  the 

point  marked  with  a  cross,  with  the  result 

that  both  balls  found  a  middle  pocket. 


AN     AWKWARD     LEAVE     WHICH     I    NEGOTIATED     WHEN     MAKING     MY     CHAMPIONSHIP     BREAK     OF     1,021 

AGAINST     REECE. 

After  losing  the  white  I  screwed  into  the  top  right-hand  pocket  (as  shown)  and  proceeded  to  score  a  hundred  off  the  re. I 

ball  alone. 
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3. — THE     IDEAL    POSITION     FOR    TIIK 

COMMENCEMENT        OF        A        RECORD 

BREAK. 

The  cue  hall  is  in  hand  and  the  red  and 

whi'e    balls   are  nicely  placed    over  the 

middle  'pockets. 


it  all  depends  on  the  break-building  method  a  player  can 
exploit  to  the  best  advantage.  Diagram  3  shows  an 
opening  good  enough  for  me  or  anybody  else.  The  cue 
ball  is  in  hand,  and  the  red  and  the  white  lie  over  the 
middle  pockets  in  the  most  inviting  manner  imaginable. 
This  is  the  very  best  position  an  amateur  can  set  up 
for  himself  at  the  beginning  of  a  spell  of  break-making 
practice.  He  will  learn  much  if  he  keeps  count  of  a  fairly 
long  series  of  breaks  all  made  from  this  leave,  and  pauses 
to  think  why  the  breaks  were  not  bigger.  As  I  have 
stated,  this  leave  would  do  well  enough  for  me  at  any 
time  ;  but  if  I  was  playing  well  and  in  good  touch  for 
spot-end  billiards,  I  think  I  should  prefer  the  top-of-the- 
table  leave  shown  in  my  second  photograph. 

There  is  not  much  in  it,  but  I  should  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  the  few  strokes  needed  for  me  to  take  the  balls 
from  the  position  in  Diagram  3  to  the  head  of  the  table, 
as  shown  in  the  photo.  From  the  position  depicted  by 
the  camera,  I  am  always  likely  to  make  a  hundred  or 
more  towards  a  big  break  without  taking  my  ball  back  to 
baulk.  There  is  a  book  in  describing  how  this  is  done, 
because  to  keep  the  balls  at  the  spot-end  for  such  a  long 
run  makes  a  full  call  on  every  possibility  of  top-of-the- 
table  billiards.  In  a  general  way,  however,  I  may  say 
that  the  first  requisite  is  the  ability  to  pot  the  red  with 
unerring  certainty  and  with  anything  you  want  on  the 
cue  ball.  The  least  shakiness  at  red  winners  transforms 
spot-end  play  from  a  lucrative  scoring  method  into  an 
expensive  trap.  You  must  be  able  to  pot  the  red  literally 
all  day  long,  at  any  required  pace,  plain  ball,  with  screw, 

side,  or   top,  or   any  possible  combination  of   them,  or   you  had  better   leave  spot-end 

billiards  severely  alone. 
What  this  means  is  shown  with  great  clearness  in  my  next  photo.     From  the  position 

the  balls  are  in,  it  would  be  quite  a  good  shot  in  all-round  billiards  to  cannon  gently  from 

red  to  white  off  the 

top    cushion,    and 

roll  the  red  slowly      ^£^|Sf&^J.^^^H^H^^^!^^^^^^^^H[   *?l. 

along  the   cushion 

towards    the 

pocket.     But    this      ^^^^^BBHPK^^Z^^^       ^2^?j9B    ?f 
spells   ruin   to  me      l^'?EBBS3h^3mM^Sakmf^m  ■t4f»:^SI    ;M 

at    the    spot  -  end 

game,    simply    be-      f^si^^^^WSS^^^W^^^  ^^■HPIH   "' 

cause  I  must  keep 
the  white  where  it 
is,  or  it  will  be  out 
of  position  when  I 
need  it  for  the 
purposes  of  a 
cannon.  Con- 
sequently, I  have 
to  play  to  miss  the 
inviting  cannon, 
using  enough  screw 
and  side  to  bring 
my  ball  back  to 
the  vicinity  of  the 
cross   seen    in   the  .    , .  .     ,  ,  ,  T      ,    ^  , 

i       ,  AffVi  ^n  ■PwWGH*'  3  /  shoiv  the  ideal  position  for  the  commencement  of  a  bixj  break,  biit  1  confess  that 


LEAVE  IX  WHICH  THE  BALLS  ARE  NICELY  PLACED  FOR  THE  TOP-OF-THE- 

TABLE  GAME. 


1  should  not  quarrel  with  the  leave  shown  in  the  above  photograph. 
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same  time,  of  course,  I  have  to  pot  the  red,  not  by  any 
means  the  easiest  of  shots,  considering  the  rather  awkward 
angle,  and  the  distance  the  red  has  to  travel  to  reach  the 
pocket.  This  shot  is  very  instructive  in  its  revelation  of 
the  unsuspected  difficulties  of  top-of-the-table  billiards. 

If  I  made  the  red  winner  now  under  discussion  in  the 
course  of  a  match,  very  few  of  those  who  saw  me  do  it 
would  credit  me  with  anything  more  than  the  making  of 
a  rather  good  pot  the  red.  Some,  I  fear,  would  think  that 
I  played  more  for  the  cannon  than  anything  else,  and 
that  I  was  lucky  to  see  the  red  enter  the  pocket.  This 
shows  how  baffling  it  is  to  gain  a  true  insight  into  the 
correct  principles  of  spot- end  billiards.  How  difficult  it 
is  to  apply  these  principles  in  actual  play  is  evident  from 
the  one  stroke  I  have  described.  Most  important  of  all, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  this  is  but  one  of  countless  red 
winners  of  varying  positional  perplexity  which  have  to  be 
tackled  by  the  top-of-the-table  expert.  Even  this  states 
but  half  of  the  complete  problem,  as  cannons  of  every 
variety  have  to  be  played  at  close  range  to  retain  the 
balls  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

The  least  mistake  with  a  cannon,  and  anything  may 
happen.  You  may  cannon  badly  on  the  red  and  leave 
semi-safety,  instead  of  the  red  winner  you  must  have  to 
keep  your  spot-end  break  going,  or  you  may  get  "  between 
the  balls  "  and  make  a  sprry  mess  of  a  pretty  run  of 
nursery  cannons.  The  most  likely  source  of  trouble, 
however,  will  be  a  "  cover  "  of  some  kind.  Keeping  the 
balls  from  covering  badly  is  one  of  the  ever-present  worries  inseparable  from  the  top-of- 
the-table  game.  As  a  rule,  when  the  balls  "  cover,"  a  masse  of  some  kind  is  the  only 
way  out.  Then  you  have  to  shape  at  your  stroke  after  the  manner  shown  in  the 
photograph  of  myself  making  a  masse  cannon.     Here  everything  is  specialised.     The  stance 


4. — A     STROKE     PLAYED     BY     ME      1 0 
GET   TOP-OF-THE-TABLE    POSITION. 

The  cannon  is  played  off  two  cushions, 
and  the  red  is  left  in  position  to  be  potted. 


MASTERY     OF    THE    TOP-OF-THE-TABLE    GAME. 


From  this  position  I  pot  the  red  and  sereiv  back  off  the  top  cushioti  to  the  cross.    The  pot  itself  is  by  no  means  easy,  but 
to  make  the  hazard  and  fecure  the  position  required  for  the  next  stroke  reveal  the  difficulties  of  spot-end  billiards. 
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differs  widely  from  that  required  for  any 
other  class  of  stroke,  the  bridge  has  to  be 
made  altogether  differently,  the  cue-hold  is  a 
study  by  itself.  The  line  of  aim  has  to  allow 
for  a  constantly  varying  curve  in  the  course 
of  the  cue  ball.  The  cue  contacts  are 
difficult  to  deliver,  and  of  infinite  com- 
plexity if  any  appreciable  range  of  masse 


NEGOTIATING     A      MASSE     CANNON,      GENERALLY     RE- 

GARDED      AS       THE       MOST       DIFFICULT      STROKE       IN 

BILLIARDS. 

The  only  way  out  of  this  "cover"  is  to  make  the  cue  ball 
swerve  round  the  object  white  on  to  th'e  red. 

strokes  is  to  be  covered.  Depend  on  it, 
there  is  a  very  great  deal  more  in  the  masse 
stroke  than  merely  holding  the  butt  of  the 
cue    up,    which    always    seems    to    strike 


the  uninitiated  as  the  main  thing  to  do 
when  playing  these  beautiful  but  most 
elusive  strokes. 

The  foregoing  gives  some  slight  idea  of 
what  it  means  to  compile  record  breaks  by 
utilising  the  spot-end  game  I  exploit  as 
fully  as  I  know  the  way,  and  on  which 
I  concentrate  so  markedly  that  I  score  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  my  points 
from  it  season  in  and  season  out.  Even 
in  the  open  game,  as  Diagram  4  shows,  the 
top-of-the-table  specialist  is  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  a  quick  return  to  his  favourite 
scoring  zone.  Here  I  play  the  cannon  off 
two  cushions,  using  a  little  left  side,  and 
gauging  the  strength  to  leave  the  red 
ready  for  a  winner  to  follow  my  cannon, 
which  must  be  completed  by  dropping  with 
gentle  uncertainty  on  the  white  off  the  top 
cushion,  as  I  must  not  move  that  ball  too 
far  from  the  billiard  spot.  From  the 
same  leave  an  exponent  of  open  billiards 
would  play  the  half-ball  natural  angle 
loser  off  the  red  into  the  right-hand  top 
pocket,  and  bring  the  red  into  position  over 
the  middle  pocket,  thus  eliminating  the 
risks  and  difficulties  I  face  to  get  to  my 
favourite  spot-end  without  losing  a  stroke. 

Turning  afresh  to  record  flukes,  I  have 
a  few  more  specimens  to  display.  Diagram  5 
shows  a  fluke  a  well-known  amateur  once 
made  against  me  in  exhibition  play.  He 
afterwards  tried  to  convince  me  that  he 
played  for  it,  explaining  that  he  preferred 
the  pocket  because  the  cannon  off  the  red 
was  likely  to  lose  the  white  in  the  top 
pocket.  A  very  ingenious  explanation, 
but  I  still  have  more  than  "  ma  doots," 
much  preferring  to  regard  the  stroke  as 
one  of  the  sort  we  all  score  "  accidentally 
on  purpose "  when  the  Fates  are  kind. 
Diagram  6  shows  a  curious  kind  of  fluke 
which  tends  to  support  a  favourite  belief  in 
many  billiard  rooms.  This  is  to  the  effect 
that  professional  players  learn  many  strokes 
through  experimenting  on  lines  suggested 
by  the  flukes  of  amateurs.  Well,  I  have 
seen  sundry  flukes  which  I  should  much 
like  to  experiment  with  if  any  man  alive 
can  say  how  on  earth  I  ought  to  begin. 
Never  but  once,  however,  did  I  see  a  fluke 
which  suggested  anything  useful  to  me. 
This  was  the  stroke  shown  in  my  diagram, 
which  I  saw  made  in  a  public  room  by 
a  genial  hundred-upper. 

Had  he  but  known  it,  the  balls  are  as 
near  safe  as  makes  no  odds.  As  I  looked 
at  them,  I  certainly  thought  that  the  best 
chance    of    scoring    was   the    sultry    screw 
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5. — A     FLUKE     MADE     BY     A     WELL- 
KNOWN     AMATEUR    IN    PLAYING    AN 
EXHIBITION    GAME    WITH     ME. 

The  dotted  line  shows  the  course  of  the 
cue  ball  from  the  red  to  the  pocket. 


TYPE    OF     FLUKE 
EXCUSABLE. 


WHICH     IS 


cannon  from  white  to  red 
my  hundred-upper  was 
shaping  to  attempt.  He 
must  have  forgotten  to 
chalk  his  cue,  as  he  clean 
missed  the  white  ball  by 
.  such  a  margin  that  his  ball 
struck  the  side  cushion  in 
exactly  the  right  place  to 
make  the  cannon  shown  in 
my  diagram.  On  thinking 
it  over,  I  saw  that  this 
was  a  useful  stroke  revealed 
by  accident,  and  I  have 
certainly  played  for  and 
made  cannons  of  this  type 
in  first-class  billiards  since 
I  saw  the  only  fluke  that 
ever  taught  me  anything. 

Mention  of  first-class 
billiards  reminds  me  of  a 
type  of  fluke  which,  I  think, 
is  more  common  than  any 
other  when  the  leading  cue- 
men  are  on  show.  It  has 
a  single-baulk  to  excuse  it, 

and    is    bv     110     means    un-    -Even  good  players  find  the  pocket  when 

common  "when    all-round  playing  this  all'hSkd  mwm   from 
cannons  of  the  type  shown 
in  Diagram 7  are  played  for.    Eeally  it  does  not  matter  much  where  the  ball  out  of  baulk 
may  be  if  an  all-round  cannon  off  it  is  the  game  when  the  ball  in  baulk  happens  to  lie 

adjacent  to   the   line    of   a 

bottom  pocket.      Then  the 

pocket  is  always  likely  to  be 

fluked  when  the  cannon   is 

attempted.     There  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  tradition 

that    a   very   fine    cue-man 

once  made  three  consecutive 

flukes  of   this   variety,  and 

then  went    on    shamelessly 

with  a  break  which  passed 

the  fourth  hundred.      This 

was  easily  a   record  of  its 

kind,  as  there  is  too  much 

precision   in  high-grade 

billiards  to  admit  of  much 

fluking.     But  there  is 

assuredly  more  than  Bennett 

admitted  when,  so  John 

Koberts  told   me,    he    said 

in    sober    earnest    that    he 

was  playing  so  well  that  he 

had  not  had  a  fluke  for  three 

months. 

It   occurs   to  me  that   I 

may   give    an    appropriate 

The  player,  in  attemptinj  a  screw  cannon    finishing  touch  to  this  article      The  long  jenny  has  been  bungled  and  the 
from  white  to  red,  missed  the  object  ball,     i  -,     °  .,.  ,     ,     .       ,,         jaws  of  the  pocket  have  helped  the  player 

but  fluked  the  cmnon  as  shown,  by    describing    what    IS    the     J         J       *    to  a  cannon;, 


6.— THIS     FLUKE    TAUGHT    ME    SOME 
THING. 


8. — A   COMMON    FLUKE   AMONG   AMA- 
TEUR   PLAYERS. 
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most  common  type  of  fluke  among  amateurs. 
My  task  is,  perhaps,  a  little  difficult  on 
account  of  the  embarrassing  multitude  of 
"  Joeys  "  which  clamour  for  the  distinction. 
It  is  a  case  of  "  What  is  one  among  so 
many  ?  "  Bearing  this  distinctly  in  mind, 
I  do  not  claim  that  my  selection  is  beyond 
argument,  and  with  this  reservation  I  will 
instance  the  stroke  shown  in  Diagram  8  as 
the  most  frequent  class  of  fluke  in  amateur 
billiards.  As  the  diagram  shows,  it  occurs 
when  a  pocket  is  bungled  and  a  cannon 


made  with  the  adventitious  aid  of  the  pocket 
jaws.  This  kind  of  fluke  is  very  inexcusable. 
When  you  play  for  a  pocket,  you  should 
make  it.  If  you  fluke  a  cannon,  the  best 
thing  I  can  suggest  is  that  you  should 
help  yourself  to  a  break  of  1,208  off  it. 

[Since  this  article  was  written  for  The 
Windsor,  Mr.  Newman  has  eclipsed  even 
the  figures  mentioned  in  it  with  a  record 
break,  under  the  present  rules,  of  1.370, 
which  is  his  own  fifth  break  of  over  1,000. 
—Ed.] 


LOVES. 


I   SEE  the  sun  above  the  hill 
*     And  the  stars  across  the  sea, 
As  I  have  seen  them  many  a  time 
In  the  days  that  used  to  be. 

The  same  sea  under  the  golden  hill, 
And  the  same  world  under  the  sky, 

And  I  can  remember  the  old  dream  still 
Of  the  boy  that  was  not  I. 

And  the  world  I  love,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky, 
And  the  long,  grey,  windy  street, 

And  the  woods  that  bend  as  the  wind  goes  by 
Have  been  trodden  by  other  feet. 

And  men  that  are  dead  have  heard  the  cry 

Of  the  sea-birds  circling  low 
O'er  the  wintry  waves.     Dead  men  that  lie 

Where  strange  seas  ebb  and  flow 
Have  loved  the  world  the  same  as  I 

Ten  thousand  years  ago! 

R.  W.  D.  FULLER. 


"  He   turned  from   the   dismal    scene   and  walked  unseeingly  into  an 

umbrella  which,  on  being  raised,  revealed  the  annoyed  but  otherwise 

comely  features  of  Miss  Koran  Wilkinson." 


INCIDENTALLY    AGNES 


By    RALPH    STOCK 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    STEVEN    SPURRIER 


IT  was  raining,  the  slow,  relentless 
downpour  of  London  in  February. 
Wheeled  traffic  dispensed  mud 
impartially  amongst  the  just  and  the 
unjust.  Umbrellas  interfered,  and  their 
owners  swore,  apologised,  or  glared, 
according  to  temperament.  Everyone  was 
in  a  prodigious  hurry  to  reach  warmth  and 
shelter — everyone,  that  is,  except  Strode. 

Kain  made  little  difference  to  his  outlook 
on  life  at  this  juncture.  Save  for  turning  up 
the  collar  of  his  faded  raincoat,  he  hardly 
noticed  it,  and  continued  his  trance-like 
progress  along  the  Strand.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  contemplating  suicide,  and  one 
is  apt  to  be  preoccupied  on  such  occasions. 

This  admission  of  weakness  on  his  part 
will  give  a  bad  impression  of  James  Strode, 
and  a  first  impression  at  that.  Anyone  in 
passably  comfortable  circumstances,  or  in 
whom  the  twin  flames  of  hope  and  illusion 
still  burn  high,  will  say  that  to  harbour 
such  a  notion  for  one  instant  brands  the 
fellow  a  coward  or  a  lunatic,  and  that  he 
has  no  desire  for  further  acquaintance 
with  him.  It  cannot  be  helped.  Such  was 
the  vague  idea  that  pursued  him  up  the 
Strand,  and  he  was  neither  a  coward  nor  a 
lunatic. 


He  was  merely  the  product — a  by-product, 
if  you  will — of  the  past  twenty-seven  years 
of  English  middle-class  life.  School  and 
war  formed  the  sum  total  of  his  experience. 
He  still  retained  some  shadowy  recollection 
of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid.  He  played 
several  games  with  average  skill,  and  had 
not  been  altogether  a  failure  at  killing 
people  with  a  machine-gun.  That  is  all 
that  can  be  said  for  him,  and  it  is  more  than 
he  would  have  said  for  himself. 

Yet  now,  in  these  extraordinary  times 
of  peace,  when  all  that  is  required  of  a  young 
man  without  means,  influence,  or  training 
is  a  cut-throat  struggle  for  existence,  he 
found  himself  at  a  discount,  at  such  a 
discount  that  he  had  come  to  wonder  if  the 
existence  were  worth  the  struggle.  He  had 
never  doubted  it  while  his  efforts  were  on 
behalf  of  others  as  well  as  himself,  but  for 
himself  alone  he  was  not  so  sure.  Who  and 
what  was  he  to  call  for  all  this  pother 
about  living  ?  He  had  seen  better  men  than 
himself  flung  over  the  parapet.  Of  what 
possible  use  could  he  be  to  anyone  %  During 
the  past  humiliating  six  months  he  had 
ranged  all  the  way  from  carefully-worded 
advertisements  in  the  "  Situations  War  ted  " 
columns  of  the  daily  press  to  a  personal 
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application  for  the  post  of  "  shouter " 
outside  a  cinema  palace  in  his  efforts  to 
find  out,  and  without  success.  For  the 
most  part  prospective  employers  had  been 
quite  nice  about  it,  but  they  did  not  want 
him,  and  said  so.  That  was  how  he  came  at 
last  to  count  himself  a  unit  in  the  vast  army 
of  the  superfluous,  and  when  a  man  does 
that  he  is  on  thinner  ice  than  may  be 
imagined. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Aldwych  he  found  him- 
self absently  watching  a  small  man  in 
oilskin  cape  and  leggings  wielding  a  large 
rubber  squeegee  that  spurned  the  liquid 
mud  in  graceful  festoons  towards  the  gutter. 
For  some  reason  the  spectacle  turned  Strode's 
thoughts  into  other  channels,  which  was 
as  well.  He  could  at  least  do  that,  he 
reflected. 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  where  you 
applied  for  that  job  ?  "  he  asked  during  a 
pause  in  operations. 

The  small  man  subjected  him  to  the 
quick,  appraising  glance  of  the  Cockney. 
"  Metropolitan  Borough  Council,  Koads 
Department,  sir,"  he  answered  with  a 
promptness  and  a  mechanical  stiffening  of 
attitude  that  betrayed  some  past  connection 
with  one  of  the  Services. 

"  You're  making  a  mistake,"  said  Strode. 
"  I'm  not  an  inspector,  or  anything  else, 
for  that  matter.    I  just  wanted  to  know." 

"  Wot  for  ?  " 

"  Because  I  believe  I  could  do  it." 

"  Oh,  yer  do  !  "  The  small  man's 
demeanour  underwent  a  lightning  change. 
"  Easy-lookin',  ain't  it  ?  Nothin'  to  it,  like. 
Well,  let  me  tell  yer  there's  more  in  this 
'ere  job  than  meets  the  heye.  You  couldn't 
get  it,  and  if  you  did  you  couldn't  do  it." 

"  I  could  try." 

"  They  don't  want  no  triers  'ere." 

"  But  everybody  must  begin.  You 
began." 

The  small  man  leant  on  his  mud-stained 
wand  of  office  and  pondered  the  matter. 
"  Yus,"  he  said,  "  five  year  ago.  Worked 
up  to  it,  I  did." 

"  From  what  ?  " 

"  That's  my  business." 

It  was.  Strode  was  smitten  to  silence. 
"  Thanks,"  he  said,  and  was  turning  away 
when  the  other  softened  sufficiently  to 
renew  the  conversation. 

"  Take  my  tip,  mate,  this  ain't  no  good 
to  you.  Kews  a  mile  long  for  Council  work, 
an'  then  it  goes  by  prevus  experience, 
number  of  kids,  age,  or  somethink  you  ain't 
got.     Grindin'  a  barrel-orgin  with  medals 


on  yer  chest's  more  in  your  line.  Sob 
stuff.    There's  money  in  it." 

Strode  grinned  with  compressed  lips, 
repeated  his  thanks,  and  dived  into  the 
human  stream  flowing  towards  Charing 
Cross. 

Sob  stuff  !  Did  he  look  .like  that  ?  He 
pulled  his  hat  further  over  his  eyes  and 
hurried  on. 

Out  of  the  murk  that  shrouded  Trafalgar 
Square  a  drab  procession  emerged,  an 
apparently  endless  column  of  down-and- 
out  humanity  shambling  through  the 
rain.  The  traffic  was  diverted  for  them. 
Mounted  police  herded  them  like  bedraggled 
sheep.  Every  care  was  taken  to  keep  them 
moving,  always  moving  eastward  to  the 
slums  that  had  disgorged  them  for  a  few 
hours'  futile  publicity  on  the  plinth  of 
Nelson's  column. 

"  Poor  devils  !  "  muttered  someone  behind 
Strode. 

"  Poor  nothing  !  "  retorted  someone  else. 
"  Fakes  to  a  man  !  If  you  offered  'em  work 
they  wouldn't  take  it.  Prefer  the  dole. 
Government's  frightened  of  them." 

The  authors  of  these  illuminating  remarks 
proved  to  be  typical  London  citizens,  well- 
nourished,  well-clad,  but  to  Strode  they 
were  something  more.  They  represented  an 
exalted  and  vaguely  mysterious  class  of 
person  who  contrived  to  make  a  living. 
He  bore  them  no  ill-will  on  that  account. 
They  were  cleverer  than  he,  that  was  all. 
He  had  always  admired  in  others 
accomplishments  that  he  lacked  himself. 
Moreover,  whichever  of  them  was  correct  in 
his  estimate,  Strode  knew  that  he  himself 
should  have  been  in  that  procession, 
"  frightening  the  Government."  It  was  only 
self-consciousness  that  prevented  him,  a 
rooted  objection  to  exhibiting  his  own 
futility. 

He  turned  from  the  dismal  scene  and 
walked  unseeingly  into  an  umbrella  which, 
on  being  raised,  revealed  the  annoyed  but 
otherwise  comely  features  of  Miss  Norah 
Wilkinson. 

"  Hullo,  Jim  !  "  she  exclaimed  in  precisely 
the  same  fashion  that  she  had  greeted  him 
at  a  dance  or  tennis-party  in  the  dim  ages  of 
the  past — four  years  ago,  to  be  exact,  when 
he  had  a  gratuity  to  spend.  "  What  luck  ! 
Take  me  out  of  here,  there's  a  dear — tea, 
anything." 

Strode  piloted  her  mechanically  into  a 
popular  resort  of  heat  and  female  music, 
and  sat  before  her,  wondering  vaguely  why 
he  had  done  it.     He  remembered  her  as  a 
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rather  oppressively  exuberant  school-girl, 
and  saw  little  change  in  the  woman  that  she 
must  be  now. 

"  How's  things  ?  "  she  chirped,  harpoon- 
ing a  meringue.  "  And  where  have  you 
been  buried  ?  " 

"  Nowhere — yet,"  said  Strode.  "  Fm 
looking  for  work." 

"  How  ghastly  1  " 

"  Isn't  it  ?  " 

Norah  manipulated  the  teapot  with  large, 
capable  hands.  "  It  really  is  the  limit,"  she 
observed.  "  Everyone  worth  knowing  is 
looking  for  work  these  days.  One'd  think  it's 
a  new  game  or  something.  There's  no  one 
left  to  do  anything  with,  except  old  men 
who  say  they're  as  young  as  they  feel, 
and  then  lie  and  gasp  after  a  set  of  rabbit 
singles.  I  don't  know  what's  happening  to 
everybody,  but  they're  different.  You're 
different." 

"  Sorry,"  murmured  Strode. 

"  So  am  I,  but  you  can't  help  it,  or  I  know 
you  would,"  Norah  conceded.  "  You  were 
quite  a  good  sort,  Jim.  Why  are  you 
different  ?  " 

Strode  quailed  under  the  direct  scrutiny 
of  those  inquiring  blue  eyes.  "  I  didn't 
know  I  was,"  he  defended  lamely,  "  but  if 
I  am,  it  may  be  because  things  are  different. 
I  don't  understand  'em." 

"  After  the  War,  you  mean." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Strode.  "  That  word  is 
never  mentioned  in  polite  society  these 
days." 

"  Why  ?  We  won  the  old  thing,  didn't 
we  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  we  did.  But  tell  me,  how's 
Sir  Henry  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  say  '  the  same  as  ever,'  " 
pondered  Norah,  "  but  he  isn't.  If  you  can 
imagine  it,  even  father's  different.  Talks 
about  aftermaths  and  economy,  though  what 
an  aftermath  is  I  haven't  the  foggiest,  and 
why  we  should  economise  I  can't  make  out, 
considering  we're  profiteers  of  the  deepest 
dye.  I  said  as  much  the  other  day,  and  I'm 
not  popular  in  consequence.  Anyway,  my 
" dress  allowance  has  been  cut  down  to  such 
a  pitch  that  I  have  to  shop  in  the  City. 
Can  you  beat  it  ?  " 

Strode  admitted  that  he  could  not, 
thereby  precipitating  further  revelations. 

"  As  for  this  '  looking  for  work,'  I  wonder 
there's  any  left." 

"  There  isn't,"  said  Strode,  "  to  speak  of." 

"  But  you  all  seem  to  fall  on  your  feet 
somehow." 

"  Do  we?" 


"  Well,  everyone  I  know  does.  You 
remember  Leslie  Waldon,  the  tall  fair  one 
who  dances  rather  well,  but  nearly  falls 
backwards  when  he  serves." 

Strode  nodded,  though  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  the  gentleman. 

"  Well,  he's  bailiff,  or  whatever  it's 
called  when  you  look  after  an  estate.  He 
only  gets  over  once  a  week  to  our  covered 
court,  but  it  seems  quite  a  decent  billet 
otherwise.  He  had  an  aunt  who  knew  a 
cousin  by  marriage  to  Lord  Drayton." 

"  Really  ?  "  said  Strode. 

"  Yes.  Why  don't  you  get  something 
like  that  ?  " 

"  What,  an  aunt  who  knows  a  cousin  by 
marriage — — " 

"  Don't  be  an  ass.  If  you're  going  to  laugh 
at  every  suggestion  I  make,  I  shan't  believe 
you  want  work  at  all,  though  I  must  say 
you  looked  tragic  enough  when  we  met 
just  now.  What  were  you  dreaming 
about ?  " 

"  Suicide,"  said  Strode. 

"  But  how  thrilling  !  Gas  is  the  latest, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Personally,  I  could  never  bear  the  stuff 
since  having  a  tooth  out  with  it,"  said  Norah, 
"  so  I'm  free  from  temptation,  And  as 
people  who  talk  about  it  never  do  it,  I  feel 
fairly  safe  about  you,  old  thing."  She 
pondered  the  matter,  her  china-blue  eyes 
resting  on  the  remaining  meringue.  "No, 
I  shouldn't  think  it's  a  bit  exciting,  and  if 
it  is,  one  can't  look  back  on  it,  so  what's 
the  good  ?  I  should  think  anyone  who  really 
comes  to  it  must  have  lost  his  sense  of 
humour,  and  don't  say  you've  done  that, 
Jim." 

"  Perhaps  not  quite,"  admitted  Strode, 
but  refrained  from  adding  that  he  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  laugh  on  an  empty 
stomach. 

"  I  know  just  what  you  mean,  though," 
Norah  sympathised.  "  I've  felt  that  way 
loads  of  times,  especially  the  other  day, 
when  1  just  couldn't  get  my  forehand  drive 
and  a  retrieving  rabbit  of  a  woman  nearly 
wiped  me  off  the  court.  But  stay  with  it, 
Jim  !  I  was  one  set  down  and  two  five  ir 
the  second,  and  brought  it  off  in  the  end." 

After  further  heartening  confidences, 
Norah  collected  a  gold-mesh  purse  and  a 
few  other  trifles  that  would  have  supported 
a  starving  family  for  a  year,  and  prepared 
to  depart. 

"  Sorry  for  being  so  dull."  Strode 
apologised. 
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"  My  dear  man,  don't  mention  it," 
beamed  Norah.  "  My  heart  bleeds  for  yon, 
or  words  to  that  effect.  Let  me  know  when 
you've  found  something." 

Strode  promised.  "  And  if  I  don't  ?  " 
he  *  added,  as  he  paid  the  bill  and  they 
drifted  towards  the  door. 

"  If  you  don't,"  said  Norah,  her  boyish 
face  framed  in  a  taxi  window,  "  come  down 
and  develop  that  back  hand  of  yours.  As 
far  as  I  remember,  it  needed  it,  and " 

But  at  that  juncture  the  taxi  moved  off, 
after  the  inconsiderate  fashion  of  such 
vehicles. 

Strode  watched  it  go,  then  turned  in  the 
direction  of  Victoria,  wondering  what  its 
•occupant  would  have  said  had  she  known 
that  their  tea  cost  precisely  half  his  remain- 
ing wealth.  Probably  sympathised  and  paid 
the  bill  with  alacrity,  he  reflected,  and  he 
couldn't  have  stood  that,  no.  One  had  to 
join  the  procession  to  be  taken  seriously, 
and  he  couldn't  stand  that,  either.  What 
was  he  that  every  recognised  avenue  of 
escape  seemed  closed  to  him  ?  How  was  it 
that  he  found  himself  physically  incapable 
of  "  using  "  people,  of  accepting  hospitality, 
charity,  influence,  any  one  of  those  things 
that  others  seemed  able  to  look  upon  as  their 
right  ?  He  did  not  know .  He  only  knew  that 
it  was  ineradicably  so. 

There  are  deeps  below  deeps  of  human 
habitation  in  London,  and  in  a  Pimlico 
lodging  house  Strode  fancied  he  had  reached 
bedrock.  He  mounted  slowly  to  the  top- 
most floor,  entered  a  room  eight  feet  by 
ten,  and  sat  on  a  sagging  bed,  staring  at  a 
patch  of  mildew  on  the  opposite  wall. 

In  the  circumstances  it  may  sound  an 
unenterprising  thing  to  do,  but  it  was 
mechanical.  He  had  done  it  rather  often 
of  late.  Moreover,  a  patch  of  mildew  has 
its  points.  For  one  thing,  it  is  probably 
more  tasteful  in  design  and  colour  than 
anything  else  in  a  Pimlico  lodging  house, 
and,  for  another,  it  possesses  much  the  same 
attributes  as  an  open  fire  in  conjuring 
pictures  before  the  mind's  eye.  Whatever 
Strode  saw  in  it  on  this  occasion  held  his 
undivided  attention  for  upwards  of  three 
minutes,  then  he  shook  himself  into 
consciousness  of  things  practical,  and 
dragged  a  tin  trunk  from  under  the  bed. 

He  was  kneeling  before  it,  with  one  hand 
buried  in  the  clothes  it  contained  and  resting 
on  a  battered  leather  holster  at  the  bottom, 
when  he  became  aware#that  he  had  left  his 
bedroom  door  open,  and  that  someone  was 
watching  him  from  the  landing. 


He  glimpsed  the  white  of  a  cap  and  apron. 
It  was  only  Agnes,  the  housemaid,  yet 
Strode  snatched  his  hand  from  the  trunk 
and  knelt  there,  waiting  for  her  to  declare 
herself  or  go.  In  the  end  she  went,  a  slop 
pail  making  a  faint  metallic  clatter  as  she 
descended  the  stairs. 

He  had  hardly  noticed  her  up  to  the 
present,  and  now  that  he  came  to  think  of 
her,  all  he  could  recall  was  a  cap  and  apron, 
a  small,  not  unpleasing  face  framed  in  dark 
hair,  an  unobtrusive  presence  that  "  did  " 
his  room  and  was  universally  known  as 
Agnes.  He  was  rather  surprised  at  her  spying 
on  him — if  she  had  been  spying.  It  might, 
of  course,  be  a  matter  of  conscience  on  his 
part,  which  reminded  him — he  must  be 
getting  on  with  it. 

This  took  the  form  of  walking  briskly 
in  the  direction  of  Ratcliff  Common,  the 
right  pocket  of  his  raincoat  sagging  per- 
ceptibly. It  was  some  time  since  he  had 
felt  as  buoyant  as  he  did  that  evening. 
He  had  reached  a  decision.  Suspense  was 
at  an  end.  There  was  something  to  be 
done  that  he  could  do. 

Ratcliff  Common,  a  murk-shrouded  waste 
of  muddy  turf  and  rain-filled  depressions, 
brought  back  memories.  Night  was  closing 
down,  and  Strode  wandered  into  it,  feeling 
curiously  at  home.  It  only  needed  a  few 
star  shells,  a  tangle  of  barbed  wire,  the 
eternal  din,  and — and  hardly  the  figure 
of  a  woman  approaching  across  No  Man's 
Land. 

It  was  Agnes.  She  came  towards  him  as 
though  the  encounter  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  smiled  and  said  rather 
breathlessly  :  "  Good  evening,  Mr.  Strode." 

Strode  fought  with  anger  and  embarrass- 
ment in  turn.  If  the  meeting  were  accidental, 
why  didn't  she  pass  on  ?  If  intentional- — but 
he  spurned  the  thought.  What  could  anyone 
want  with  him  ?  In  any  case,  how  long  was 
one  supposed  to  stand  like  an  idiot,  being 
smirked  at  by  housemaids  on  Katcliff 
Common  ? 

Then  he  became  aware  that  she  had 
spoken,  that  she  was  still  speaking — telling 
him  something  about  it  being  her  custom  to 
take  a  short  cut  across  the  Common  to  the 
picture  palace  on  the  other  side.  And  what 
was  he  supposed  to  reply  ?  "  How  interest- 
ing !  "  or  something  like  that  ?  What 
banality  !  Yet  she  was  moving  on  now,  and 
he  had  said  nothing,  cut  her  dead.  There 
was  no  need  to  be  rude,  even  if  one  were 
going  to  be  nothing  shortly  afterwards.  He 
found  himself  beside  her,  apologising.    And 
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'  She  came  towards  him  as  though  the  encounter  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world." 


Agnes  seemed  to  understand.  There  was 
something  distinctly  comforting  in  her 
apparent  ability  to  take  things  for  granted 
and  not  talk  about  them. 

Out  of  the  murk  there  presently  emerged  a 
yellow  glow  that  resolved  itself  into  the 


light  of  Rotherham  Road,  and  these  were 
dwarfed  to  insignificance  by  the  Paragon 
Picture  Palace,  a  blaze  of  illuminated 
posters  representing  a  picturesque-looking 
person,  with  a  long  upper  lip,  in  the  act  of 
strangling  someone  over  a  waterfall. 
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"  That's  Fred  Armitage,"  said  Agnes, 
pausing  under  the  portico. 

"  Fred  Armitage  in  his  latest  super- 
production  of  passion  and  peril !  "  obligingly 
boomed  the  "  shouter  "  in  a  voice  of  brass. 

"  I  once  tried  for  that  job,"  said  Strode. 

Agnes  regarded  him  incredulously. 

"  Not  Armitage's — the  shouter 's,"  he 
explained. 

"  Go  on  !  "   said  Agnes. 

"  Yes,  why  not  ?  " 

Agnes  did  not  say.  She  continued  to 
contemplate  her  hero's  upper  lip,  and  what 
was  expected  of  him  suddenly  dawned  on 
Strode.  He  had  escorted  Agnes  to  the 
movies.  It  was  incumbent  on  him  to  take 
her  in.  And  why  not  ?  A  whimsical  mood 
took  possession  of  him.  He  had  precisely 
three  shillings  left.  Two  of  them  went  in 
tickets,  and  the  remainder  in  a  carton  of 
chocolates  with  a  pink  ribbon.  Agnes  should 
be  his  sole  beneficiary. 

She  sat  very  close  to  him  in  the  stuffy 
darkness,  no  doubt  expecting  him  to  hold 
hands  or  put  his  arm  round  her  waist.  It 
seemed  the  recognised  thing  to  do.  And 
again,  why  not,  if  it  gave  her  pleasure  ? 
Which  it  apparently  did. 

For  some  time  they  sat  in  silence, 
watching  Fred  Armitage  manipulate  his 
upper  lip  with  considerable  effect.  It  gave 
him  a  wistful  expression  when  saying  good- 
bye to  his  aged  mother,  an  intensity  in  love 
episodes,  and  a  ferocity  in  righteous  anger 
that  held  his  audience  spellbound. 

"  Was  that  right  what  you  told  me  about 
trying  to  be  a  shouter  ?  "  Agnes  asked,  with 
startling  irrelevance. 

"  Yes,"  said  Strode. 

"  You're  too  much  class  for  that." 

«  Why  ?  " 

"  Can't  kid  me,"  said  Agnes.  "  We  see 
too  much." 

"  I  suppose  you  do  see  a  bit,"  Strode 
admitted. 

"  I  should  smile  !  " 

There  was  a  pause  while  Fred  Armitage 
said  something  striking  by  means  of  a 
caption,  then  Agnes's  voice  came  again,  low, 
persuasive. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  out  ?  " 

"  Out  ?  " 

"  Out  of  a  job." 

Strode  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat. 

"  Don't  tell  me  if  you  don't  want  to," 
Agnes  warned  him,  "  only  it  seems  to 
me " 

"  Nearly  a  year,"  said  Strode,  "  What 
does  it  seem  to  you  ?  " 


"Too  darned  bad." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  isn't  my  own 
fault  %  " 

"  I  don't,"  said  Agnes,  "  but  it's  too 
darned  bad,  all  the  same." 

"  You  see,  I  can't  do  anything,"  Strode 
tried  to  explain,  "  anything  that's  paid  for." 

"  'Course  you  can't,"  said  Agnes  with 
heat.    "  And  whose  fault's  that  ?  " 

"  My  own,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  go  on  !  "  snapped  Agnes.  "  You 
make  me  sick." 

"  Sorry,"  muttered  Strode. 

"  Yes,  that's  your  trouble  ;  you're  sorry 
for  being  alive,  you  are.  Why  don't  you 
up  and  tell  'em  you  was  too  busy  keeping 
them  alive  a  while  ago  to  learn  any  other 
job,  and  now  they  ought  to  keep  you  on 
velvet  until  you  do  ?  " 

Strode  found  no  suitable  reply. 

"  I  would,"  stormed  Agnes,  "  double 
quick !  Oh,  I  know  your  sort— — "  The 
sentence  remained  unfinished.  She  turned 
to  him,  though  at  the  moment  the  screen 
presented  a  "  close-up  "  of  Fred  Armitage's 
upper  lip  quivering  with  emotion.  "  Why 
don't  you  clear  out  ?  I'm  going  to  when 
I've  saved  enough." 

"  I  tried  to,"  said  Strode,  "  but  missed 
the  'bus.  Canada's  the  cheapest  at  twenty 
pounds,  but  somehow  when  I  had  it  I 
didn't  go,  and  now — well,  I'm  finding  there's 
a  bit  of  a  difference  between  twenty  pounds 
and — and  nothing." 

"  /  know,"  murmured  Agnes. 

And  she  did  know.  In  some  indefinable 
way  Strode  felt  that  she  knew  and  under- 
stood everything.  She  was  the  all-wise 
mother  of  a  universe  wherein  he  was  an 
ineffectual  infant.  To  have  met  such  a 
fellow-creature,  though  as  yet  he  had  no 
notion  of  her  name,  was  sufficiently  unique 
in  his  experience  to  render  him  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  revealed  to  her 
what  he  would  have  withheld  on  the  rack 
from  anyone  else.  He  talked.  She  listened. 
The  ghastly  loneliness  that  had  encompassed 
him  so  long  was  slipping' — slipping  .  .  . 

Then  he  laughed — if  it  could  be  called 
that.  The  absurd  sound  was  caused  by 
nothing  more  than  Agnes  conveying  a 
chocolate  to  her  mouth.  Of  course  !  He 
mustn't  be  a  fool.  He  mustn't  lose  grip  of 
himself.  He  was  at  the  movies  with  a 
housemaid.  And  why  was  she  showing 
such  interest  in  him  and  his  affairs  ? 
Because  she  was  earning  an  evening's 
entertainment  and  a  box  of  chocolates  in 
the  only  way  she  knew  how.     To-morrow 
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she  would  be  showering  equal  solicitude  on 
the  postman,  policeman,  or  anyone  else 
who  "  had  the  price."  That  was  the  way 
of  her  kind,  wasn't  it  ?  She  called  it 
"  having  a  good  time."  And  small  blame 
to  her  if  she  could  get  it. 

It  was  an  ugly  thought,  a  poisoned  dart 
out  of  the  jungle  of  Strode's  mind,  biting 
deep.  He  could  not  extract  it.  Agnes 
was  still  regarding  him  with  her  curiously 
penetrating  gaze,  and  slowly  consuming 
chocolates. 

"You  think  too  much,"  she  said  judicially. 
' '  It  don't  do .  You  get  stale  for  ever  thinking 
round  the  same  thing.  It  comes  in  time  so 
that  you  don't  see  nothing  else,  and  you 
miss  things." 

Strode  neither  admitted  nor  denied  the 
charge. 

"  F'rinstance,  if  I  was  to  tell  you  that 
you  don't  know  what  being  up  against  it  is, 
and  that  you've  got  enough  at  this  moment 
to  get  to  Canada  or  anywhere  else  you've 
a  mind,  you  wouldn't  believe  me,  would 
you  ?  "  Agnes  seemed  to  find  a  response 
to  this  surprising  statement  before  one  could 
be  made.  "  No,  I  thought  not.  Well, 
you  'ave.  Crikey,"  she  burst  forth,  "  what 
you  want  is  a  good  shakin'  !  " 

"  If  you  can  shake  me  into  believing 
that,"  said  Strode,  "  fire  ahead." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  we  see  a  bit  ?  " 
continued  Agnes  mysteriously.  "  Well, 
did  I  or  did  I  not  see  you  only  this  evening 
with  your  arms  up  to  the  elbows  in 
clothes  ?  " 

Strode  flushed. 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Agnes,  "  but  how 
can  I  help  it  if  you  leave  your  door  open, 
and  there's  a  crack  an  inch  wide  in  the  hinge  ? 
I'm  tellin'  you  what  I  saw — which  was 
clothes,  good  clothes,  and  plenty  of  'em. 
It  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  you  got  twenty 
pound  for  that  lot." 

Strode  leant  forward  in  the  semi-darkness. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  they're  worth 
twenty  pence  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Old 
clothes — very  old,  some  of  them." 

"  And  boots,  and  I  don't  know  what  all," 
murmured  Agnes  absently. 

Strode's  hand  went  out.  "  Don't  fool 
me,"  he  said  sharply.  "  You  don't  know 
what  you're  doing." 

"  Don't  I  ?  "  Agnes  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  the  screen.  "  I  wouldn't  be 
too  sure  about  that,  neither.  You  go  to 
old  Mother  Jenkins,  five  doors  up  from  us, 
and  see  if  I'm  foolin'  you ;  then  you  can 
talk." 


"  Somehow  it  never  occurred  to  me," 
muttered  Strode. 

"  That's  what  I'm  tellin'  you,"  chirped 
Agnes.     "  You  want  a  keeper." 

"  But  if  what  you  say  is  right,  look  what 
it  means  !  "  Strode  was  looking  himself, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  He  had  been 
groping  so  long  in  the  dark  that  this  sudden 
ray  of  light  was  too  much  for  him.  It 
conjured  visions.  "  I  could  get  out,"  he 
babbled,  "  out  and  away- — to  where  there's 
room  to  move,  and  breathe,  and " 

"  Live,"  supplied  Agnes. 

"Yes,  that's  it,  Jive.  I—"  Of  a 
sudden  he  realised  what  his  unconscious 
rescuer  had  said.  Was  she  so  unconscious, 
after  all  ?  How  much  could  a  woman  read 
in  a  man's  face  ?  His  hand  went 
mechanically  to  his  bulgent  pocket.  Swift 
suspicions  crossed  his  mind,  and  were  gone. 
Agnes  was  watching  Fred  Armitage  and 
munching  chocolates. 

His  arm  had  long  since  ceased  to 
encircle  her  waist.  He  was  otherwise 
engaged.  It  was  as  though  some  window 
within  him  had  been  suddenly  flung  wide, 
admitting  light  and  air.  Out  and  away  ! 
Foot-loose  after  an  eternity  of  wading 
through  swamps  !  What  a  fool  he  had  been ! 
What  a  fool !  But  there  should  be  an  end 
of  that.  The  girl  beside  him  knew  what 
she  was  talking  about.  Who  better  ?  He 
evidently  had  something  they  would  pay 
for,  after  all.  Fancy  a  trunkful  of  comic 
old  clothes  making  all  that  difference  ! 
But  then  it  was  a  comic  old  world  when 
you  came  to  think  of  it. 

Fred  Armitage  and  his  upper  lip  faded 
from  the  screen.  The  three-piece  orchestra 
scrambled  through  a  few  bars  of  the 
National  Anthem,  and  Strode  found  himself 
tramping  across  Ratcliff  Common  with  his 
thoughts — and  incidentally  Agnes. 

They  said  "  Good  night  "  a  few  yards 
from  their  door.  Somehow  Strode  found 
it  an  awkward  process.  After  sitting  with 
one's  arm  round  a  housemaid  for  the  best 
part  of  an  evening,  what  was  the  proper 
method  of  leave-taking  ? 

"  Thanks  for  the  evening,"  she  said 
primly.    "  The  choc'lates  was  fine." 

"  Better  than  the  show,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  that  was  fine,  too." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  was  finer  than 
either  ?  "  sail  Strode,  rising  to  the  occasion. 

"  Yes,  if  you  like." 

"  You." 

"  Me  ?  " 

"  Yes,    I   can't    tell    you   what   you've 
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done  for  me  to-night,  but  I  shan't  forget 
it.    Do  you  mind  ?  " 

Apparently  Agnes  did  not. 

"  Now  you  go  on  in,  or  they'll  talk,"  she 
said,  thrusting  him  gently  from  her. 

When  he  had  gone,  she  stood  there  a 
little  while  quite  still,  then  smiled  to  herself 
in  the  darkness,  and  passed  on. 

*  *  *  *  -H- 

He  was  up  and  out  before  her  customary 
eight  o'clock  knock  on  his  door  the  next 
morning,  and  by  noon  he  was  back,  flinging 
things  into  a  papier  mdche  suit-case  and 
treading  on  them. 

As  a  running  accompaniment  to  packing 
activities  he  gave  her  to  understand  that 
old  clo'  dealers  were  not  as  bad  as  they 
were  painted,  provided  you  knew  how  to 
handle  them.  He  had  been  polite,  but  firm. 
He  had  shown  that  he  was  not  one  to  be 
fooled.  Once  during  the  interview  he  had 
had  the  supreme  cunning  to  bundle  up  his 
wares  and  threaten  to  take  them  elsewhere. 
That  had  brought  her  round.  Twenty- two 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  !  What 
did  Agnes  think  of  that  for  a  deal  ? 

Then  straight  to  the  shipping  people, 
where  he  found  that  a  "  special  "  left 
Euston  for  Liverpool  at  three,  and  a 
boat    for    St.    John    that   very   night,    so 


there  wasn't  much  time  to  lose,  was 
there  ?  And  incidentally,  weren't  these 
cheap  locks  the  deuce  ?  If  she  would  stand 
on  the  middle,  he  could  get  them  down 
one  at  a  time.    Ah,  thanks  ! 

"  I'd  like  to  hear  how  you  get  on,"  Agnes 
contrived  to  interpolate. 

Why,  of  course.  She  would  hear  from 
him  the  moment  he  landed  Would  he  be 
likely  to  forget  that  it  was  she  who  had 
shown  him  a  way  out  ?  Good-bye,  and 
thanks  for  all  she  had  done. 

Within  two  minutes  of  the  snapping  of 
the  suit-case  locks  he  had  gone.  The 
sound  of  a  taxi  approached  and  receded. 
And  Agnes  still  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
his  room,  a  "  tip  "  in  her  hand  and  a  twisted 
smile  on  her  lips.  Yes,  she  might  have 
heard  from  him — if  he  had  not  forgotten 
to  ask  her  name. 

Instead,  he  had  chanced  to  remember 
his  promise  to  let  Norah  Wilkinson  know 
when  he  had  "  found  something."  So  that 
by  the  time  Strode  had  suffered  a  shower 
of  periodicals,  an  over-elaborate  jack-knife, 
and  a  vociferous  send-off  at  Euston,  Agnes 
had  applied  herself  to  the  task  of  saving 
once  more  the  amount  she  had  given 
Mother  Jenkins  to  pay  for  a  trunkful  of 
"  comic  old  clothes." 


A  further  story  in  the  next  number  will  record  an  interesting  episode  from  Strode ]s  voyage 

to  Canada  in  search  of  a  new  career. 


THE    ENGLISH    WINTER. 

A    FIELD  in  snowy  silence  lost, 
**    A  friendly  byway  locked  with  mire, 
A  coppice  under  heels  of  frost- 
It  is  the  land  of  heart's  desire. 

A  nested  town,  a  far  sea-line, 
Grey  hills  beyond  a  level  shire— 

A  frozen  paradise  is  mine. 
It  is  the  land  of  heart's  desire. 


O  wintry  land,  O  all  in  all ! 

Thee,  thee  by  palm  and  prairie  fire 
The  hungry»hearted  "  England"  call. 

It  is  the  land  of  heart's  desire. 

ERIC  CHILMAN. 
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10K  the  love  of  Heaven,  Mabel,  come 
to  bed  !  It's  twelve  o'clock.  In 
another  two  or  three  hours  those 
young  blighters  will  be  hammering  on  our 
door  and  yelling  '  Merry  Christmas.'  " 

"  In  a  minute.  This  red  enamel  isn't  dry 
yet,  nor  the  aluminium  on  the  train's 
wheels." 

"  Who  ever  heard  of  silvered  train  wheels  ? 
Little  John  will  jeer  at  you." 

"  Now,  don't  be  so  tiresome,  Stephen. 
It  has  made  it  like  a  new  train.  It  was  as 
strong  and  good  as  possible.  You  don't 
often  see  trains  like  this  nowadays.  It  must 
be  ten  years  since  you  got  it  for  Ted." 

"  Not  that  little  train,  is  it  1  By  George, 
yes,  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.  I'd  had  my  eye  on  it  in  a  shop 
window  for  weeks,  but  it  was  fifteen  shillings 
— fifteen  shillings  seemed  an  awful  price  for 
a  kid's  toy  in  those  days — and  I  was  afraid 
I'd  have  to  take  one  made  out  of  a  sardine 
tin.  Then  I  got  a  fit  of  recklessness  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  I  cut  out  from  office  and 
told  them  to  wrap  it  up.  But  what  on  earth 
are  you  doing  to  it  ?  Ted  is  too  old  for  it 
now." 

"  I  know  that.  There  it  was  on  top  of  his 
clothes  cupboard,  smothered  with  dust.  I 
have  got  all  the  rust  off  with  emery  powder, 
enamelled  the  carriages  red,  and  made  the 
wheels  beautiful  with  this  aluminium.  It 
will  be  like  a  brand-new  train  for  Little 
John.  He  wrote  on  his  chimney  letter  a 
week  ago  :   '  Trane,  Santa,  quick.'  " 

"  Did  Ted  say  you  could  have  it  ?  "  asked 
Stephen. 

"  Ted  ?  Oh,  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it, 
of  course.  Imagines  it  is  thrown  away  by 
this,  I'm  sure." 

"  H'm  !  "  said  Stephen.  But  his  thoughts 
were  switched  to  the  past  at  the  reference 
to  the  chimney  letter,  and  the  sight  of  the 
stout  little  train  that  he  had  bought  with 
such  joy  for  his  little  son,  and  counted  it  as 
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nothing  that  he  had  gone  without  tobacco 
for  a  month  to  make  up  for  the  deficit*  in  his 
pocket.  That  first  flush  of  fatherhood,  how 
jolly  it  had  been,  when  there  were  not 
so  many  of  the  young  "  blighters,"  when 
they  were  round  and  soft  and  solemn-eyed, 
and  believed  in  a  tangible,  concrete,  and 
immortal  Santa  Claus  with  something  of  the 
sweet  faith  with  which  they  believed  in 
Grod  who  twinkled  the  stars  and  sent  rain 
to  their  gardens  from  His  watering-pot. 

"  Don't  you  remember,  Mab,"  he  said, 
"  the  night  they  hung  their  pillow-cases  at 
the  mantelpiece,  and  I  spread  some  soot  on 
the  hearth  and  made  an  imprint  on  it  with 
my  nailed  running  boot  ?  Don't  you 
remember  the  thrills  when  they  found  it, 
and  how  Norman,  who  had  just  been  on  the 
verge  of  apostasy,  believed  in  him  for  fully 
another  two  years  ?  " 

But  Mabel's  cheeks  were  far  too  puffed 
and  swollen  for  her  to  be  able  to  reply.  She 
was  inflating  a  football  she  had  discovered 
cast  aside  in  the  toy  cupboard. 

"  Look,"  she  said  at  last,  as  she  trium- 
phantly tied  the  string,  "  I've  polished  it 
with  the  tan  boot  polish  till  it  looks  like  new, 
and  I  got  the  grocer's  boy  to  mend  the  leak 
in  the  bladder  the  other  day  when  he  was 
mending  his  bicycle  tyre  in  our  yard.  It 
will  delight  Freddie.  Certainly  he  asked  for 
a  drum  and  a  kite,  but  he  will  like  this  much 
better,  I  know." 

"  But  isn't  that  the  ball  Norman  swopped 
a  school-fellow  his  microscope  f or  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it  is.  But  when  it 
wouldn't  keep  up,  he  gave  up  using  it,  and 
it  has  been  tossing  about  the  house,  no  use 
to  anyone  since.  It's  as  good  now  as  one  of 
Harden's  guinea  balls." 

Stephen  looked  sceptical.  "  Have  you 
kicked  it  for  an  afternoon  yet  ?  "  he 
.  asked. 

"  You  do  throw  cold  water,  Steve,"  said 
Mabel.    "  Freddie  is  only  nine — it  isn't  as 
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apply  it,  so  that  the  eyes  might  shut  and 
open  as  they  had  done  in  the  beginning. 

She  had  to But  he  finally  dragged  her 

to  bed,  weary,  but  so  extremely  satisfied 
with  her  reconstructive  and  economic 
labours  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  cavil 
at  her. 

It  was  perfectly  true  that  she  had  filled 
all  those  stockings  at  a  remarkably  small 
outlay  ;  it  was  perfectly  true  that  economy, 
with  so  large  a  family,  was  still  a  necessity 
for  them,  though  not  so  insistent  as  in  the 


"  He  stood  in  a  doorway  so  hidden 
by  the  mosquito  nets  of  one  of  the 
beds  that  he  was  entirely  unseen,  and 
the  lively  conversation  in  the  room 
suffered  no  check." 


if  he  were  as  old  as  Norman  or  Ted. 
think  what  it  saves  !  " 

But  even  when  the  football  was  tied  up  in 
tissue  paper,  with  a  holly  spray  in  its  string, 
she  was  far  from  being  ready  for  bed.  She 
had  to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  a  trans- 
formation scene  in  which  a  large,  war-worn, 
moth-eaten  Teddy-bear  was  converted,  by 
the  aid  of  a  grey  flannel  skin,  a  stuffed  trunk, 
boot-button  eyes,  and  a  red  flannel  tongue, 
into  a  most  convincing  elephant.  She  had  to 
finish  gluing  trees  to  the  really  skilful  farm- 
yard that  she  had  herself  constructed,  and  to 
people  it  with  the  more  domesticated  of  the 
animals  from  an  old  Noah's  Ark.  She  had  to 
glue  in  a  pair  of  doll's  eyes,  reproaching 
Steve,  as  she  did  so,  that  he  did  not  offer 
to  melt  lead,  as  he  might  have  done,  and 


days  of  the  fifteen-shilling  train.  Yet  some 
way,  as  he  fell  asleep,  the  remembrance  of 
his  tobacco-less  month  ten  years  ago  gave 
him  a  subtle  sense  of  pleasure. 


GIFT-HOKSES. 
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They  were  polite  children  and  warm- 
hearted children.  They  kissed  their  father 
and  mother  at  five  a.m.  most  affectionately, 
and  thanked  them  for  the  gifts.  Even  Little 
John,  with  so  many  older  brothers  and 
sisters,  had  long  shed  any  belief  in  Santa 
Claus,  and  would  have  openly  mocked  at  a 
sooty  footprint  on  the  hearth. 

Mabel  fell  asleep  again,  overwearied  by 
her  nocturnal  labours,  but  serenely  self- 
satisfied.  Stephen  stayed  awake  ;  he  was 
full  of  compunction  that  he  had  allowed 


Mabel  to  overrule  him  in  his  natural  inclina- 
tion to  be  reckless  at  this  season.  But  it  was 
not  too  late.  He  would  go  and  shower  a 
handful  or  two  of  shillings  on  them,  and  bid 
them  get  what  they  wanted  themselves ; 
not,  perhaps,  the  ideal  method,  but  at  least 
an  eminently  satisfactory  one. 

He  crept  out  of  bed  ;  he  went  towards 
the  children's  quarters  ;  he  stood  in  a  door- 
way so  hidden  by  the  mosquito  nets  of  one 
of  the  beds  that  he  was  entirely  unseen,  and 
the  lively  conversation  in  the  room  suffered 
no  check. 

"  Hand  over  that  spotted  cow  this 
minute,  you  little  beggar  !  I  wouldn't  lose 
it  for  anything." 

"  'Tisn't  your  cow,  I  tell  you. 
Your  old  cow  had  red  spots  and 
screen  legs." 


"  At  the  washstand  Ted  was  anxiously  scrubbing  at  the  aluminium  paint  on  the  train's  wheels  with  his  tooth- 
brush, dipped  in  turpentine  to  make  sure  it  was  removable.  'Don't  blub,  Fowl,'  he  said  to  Little  John.  Ti, 
going  to  give  you  my  sailing  boat  to  make  up.     But  I  couldn't  give  you  this.     I've  had  it  since  I  was  a  nipper.' ' 

K 
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"  You  little  ass,  think  I  wouldn't  know 
my  spotted  cow  anywhere.  Look  at  that 
broken  horn  and  the  back  leg  bent.  I  did 
it  with  taking  it  to  school  in  my  pencil-box. 
As  if  I  wouldn't  know  her,  just  because  she's 
been  fixed  up  with  a  dab  of  new  paint !  " 

"  Well,  make  Norm  stop  punching  Freddie 
to  get  his  football  back.  It  ought  to  be 
my  football.  Norm  said  I  could  have  it 
when  he  thought  it  was  rotten." 

But  Norman  had  sturdily  taken  over  his 
revived  exchange.  "  Hanged  if  I  know  how 
they  did  it,"  he  said.  "  I.  spent  a  week  on  it 
myself.  It  really  feels  Al  again.  But  there's 
no  knowing  yet,  of  course." 

At  the  washstand  Ted  was  anxiously 
scrubbing  at  the  aluminium  paint  on  the 
train's  wheels  with  his  toothbrush  dipped  in 
turpentine  to  make  sure  it  was  removable. 

"  Don't  blub,  Fowl,"  he  said  to  Little 
John.  "  I'm  going  to  give  you  my  sailing 
boat  to  make  up.  But  I  couldn't  give  you 
this.  I've  had  it  since  I  was  a  nipper.  Yes, 
thank  goodness,  I'll  be  able  to  get  this 
footling  stuff  off  and  the  enamel.  Now,  see 
here,  Fowl.  I'll  lend  you  this  for  a  week,  as 
it's  Christmas  time,  and  they  might  feel 
hurt,  but  you're  going  to  lose  it  in  the 
garden  after  that,  d'ye  hear  ?  " 

Yes,  Little  John  heard,  and  with  com- 
mendable stocism.  The  arrangement 
appealed  to  him  as  perfectly  just — he  was 
being  surprisingly  well  trained  in  justice 
by  his  elder  brothers.  There  was  an  entire 
week  before  him  to  play  with  it,  and,  when 
he  gave  it  up,  the  old  blue  yacht  would  be 
his  own.  It  was  Ted's  own  train.  Ted  had 
lifted  him  up  when  he  had  whooping  cough, 
and  let  him  look  at  it  on  top  of  the  clothes 
cupboard. 

Besides,  his  fine  feelings  were  disturbed 
on  Ettie's  account.  Ettie  was  holding  the 
blind  doll  in  her  arms  and  looking  perfectly 


distracted  because  it  was  no  longer  blind. 
Little  John  had  long  shared  Ettie's  tender- 
ness for  this  afflicted  member  of  the  family, 
this  pathetic  little  Helen  Keller  of  the  dolls. 
He  himself  used  to  help  to  see  to  it  that  the 
best  place  at  the  window,  the  best  seat  on 
the  see-saw,  the  best  bit  of  chocolate,  fell 
to  the  blind  doll.  And  now  she  was  no  longer 
sweetly  blind  !  She  stared  out  at  the  world 
with  a  pair  of  hard,  glassy  eyes. 

He  turned  from  this  curiously  uncom- 
fortable state  of  things  to  another  problem 
that  was  gnawing  at  him.  He  had  his  new 
elephant  under  one  arm,  and  was  enormously 
pleased  with  it,  but  when  the  desire  came 
to  let  it  rub  noses  with  his  dear  Teddy-bear, 
nowhere  could  he  find  his  faithful  friend.  He 
went  pattering  barefoot  about  all  the  rooms, 
hunting  under  beds  and  sofas,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  beloved  beast. 

Suddenly  Ettie  came  upon  him,  his  lower 
lip  sucked  in  as  when  very  bitter  tears  were 
near.  Swept  by  sympathy,  she  could  no 
longer  repress  the  secret  her  quick  eyes  had 
instantly  discovered. 

"  I  know  where  Teddy  is,"  she  whispered. 

The  little  boy's  breast  heaved  dis- 
believingly. 

"  Look,"  whispered  Ettie,  "  under  the 
eflelunt's  trunk.  Can't  you  see  the  bit  of 
brown  fur  showing  1  Shall  I  get  the 
shissors  ?  " 

Of  course  she  should  get  the  "  shissors." 
In  two  minutes  off  came  the  grey  skin,  the 
stuffed  trunk,  the  boot-button  eyes,  and 
Teddy  was  himself  again. 

In  his  passion  of  gratitude,  Little  John 
did  exactly  and  precisely  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  moment.  He  put  out  his  own  brown 
little  forefinger,  poked  firmly  twice  at  the 
blue,  meaningless  glass  eyes,  and  in  a 
moment  Ettie  was  rocking  tenderly  and 
joyously  to  her  breast  again  the  blind  doll. 


THE   SUCCESSFUL 
FAILURE 

By    DION    CLAYTON    CALTHROP 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    WILLIAM    HATHERELL 


THE  man  stopped  in  his  task  for  a  few 
minutes  and  mopped  his  brow.  A 
tall,  spare  man,  bearded  and  brown, 
with  a  creditable  touch  of  white  in  his  hair. 
He  straightened  his  back  and  looked  round 
on  the  work  he  had  done,  and  afterwards 
looked  at  his  strong  arms  and  smiled  as 
thoughtful  men  smile,  with  humour  but 
without  fun. 

Bound  about  him  the  moor  glowed  in  the 
evening  light,  purple  with  heather  and  gold, 
but  his  own  bit  of  ground  lay  two  fields 
away  from  the  moor.  His  house  was  below 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  small  stone 
house,  exquisitely  clean  within  and  with- 
out, with  a  flagged  path  bordered  with 
pinks  and  roses. 

This  man  was  a  gardener. 

He  had  bought  his  house  and  his  two 
fields,  and,  had  ploughed  the  fields  and 
turned  over  the  rich  red  earth,  and  had 
sweated  mightily,  and  knew  the  sun  and 
rain  and  wind  for  friends,  and  his  flowers 
were  his  children. 

Not  that  he  was  a  sentimentalist  about 
his  flowers  ;  he  cursed  them  and  nursed 
them,  like  all  good  gardeners,  and  he  pruned 
his  roses  and  cut  back  his  trees,  and  watered 
his  thirsty  plants,  all  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  their  perfume  from  them  and 
turning  them  into  essence  and  scents  in  his 
small  distillery. 

In  fact,  he  was  quite  happy  to  watch  them 
yield  up  their  secrets  on  the  basins  of  fat 
and  alcohol,  and  to  analyse  them  in  his 
laboratory,  and  to  pack  the  bottles  into 
crates  and  see  the  proceeds  of  his  robbery 
off  by  goods  train.  And  he  entered  their 
prices  and  the  profit  they  made  him  in  a 
ledger. 

What  had  started  as  a  penance  became 
a  pleasure,  only  rather  a  grim  sort  of 
pleasure. 

His  old  life  had  come  to  an  end  three- 


years  ago,  to  a  sudden  and  very  bitter 
end.  Barbara,  his  very  own  Barbara,  had 
suddenly  decided  she  could  not  marry  him. 
Outwardly  they  had  been  very  reasonable 
about  it,  and  even  now  she  sent  him  books 
now  and  again,  and  wrote  guarded  letters 
which  he  read  carefully  several  times,  and 
then  made  them  into  spills  with  which  to 
light  his  pipe. 

On  the  night  after  their  final  parting  he 
had  walked  slowly  round  his  house,  wonder- 
ing what  to  part  with,  and,  finding  himself 
unable  to  part  with  anything,  he  placed  the 
entire  business  in  the  hands  of  his  man- 
servant. 

"  Sell  everything,"  he  told  him,  "  except 
the  photographs  in  my  dressing-room,  two 
blue  suits,  three  old  shooting  suits,  shirts 
and  so  on,  and  boots." 

"  Dress  clothes,  sir,"  the  man  had  said, 
not  understanding  a  life  without  dress 
clothes. 

"  Where  I  am  going  in  a  month's  time  I 
shan't  need  any  dress  clothes."  After  the 
man  had  left  him  he  lit  a  pipe  and 
deliberately  and  mercilessly  committed  his 
past  to  the  ashes. 

Public  school,  University,  then  folly,  and 
the  worst  of  it  folly  that  bored  him.  He 
threw  away  half  his  fortune,  and  then  had 
met  Barbara.  He  met  her  at  dinners  and 
dances  and  lunch  parties,  and  they  rode 
together,  until  one  day  he  realised  that 
someone  had  left  the  gates  of  the  Garden  of 
Paradise  open,  and  he  straightway  proposed 
to  her  and  was  accepted. 

But  if  a  man's  life  has  been  a  round  of 
racing  and  sport  and  suppers  and  so  on,  it 
is  not  quite  so  easy  to  settle  down  to  doing 
anything  else.  He  did  sell  his  yacht  because 
he  couldn't  afford  to  keep  her,  and  he  sold 
two  of  his  hunters  and  gave  up  ten  miles  of 
fishing,  and  that  was  about  all.  He  had 
failed,  and  now  he  must  eat  the  husks  of 
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"  '  Forgive  me,  sir,'  said  Peter,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  '  but  you  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a 
ghost.'  .  .  .  <  It  is  the  ghost  of  myself,'  said  our  friend,  fondling  the  head  of  the  sheep-dog  who  sat  by  him." 


failure,  and  very  unpalatable  they  were  at 
first. 

It  had  seemed  to  him  that  the  moor  was 
the  best  place  in  which  to  start  life  again. 
The  moor  would  suit  his  mood,  the  moor  with 
her  great  breast  bare  to  the  sky.  As  he 
had  reclaimed  his  piece  of  the  moor,  so  did 
the  moor  claim  him,  and  he  became  part 
of  the  grey  stone  and  the  purple  heather  and 
the  brown  trout  streams,  and  the  life  of 
cities  was  but  a  blur  and  the  sound  of  cities 
but  a  distant  murmur. 

It  amused  him  sometimes  to  think  he  was 
making  money  out  of  flowers ;    it  amused 


him  even  more  to  think  of  their  perfume  all 
bottled  up  in  shops.  Possibly  even  Barbara 
—but  that  was  a  fantastic  thought — scented 
herself  with  some  of  his  flowers. 

At  first  he  had  thought  of  raising  pigs  or 
chickens,  but  by  one  of  those  accidents  that 
so  frequently  happen  in  life  he  had  read  in 
the  train,  going  down  to  the  country,  an 
article  on  an  English  scent  farm,  and  the 
idea  had  appealed  to  him. 

This  man  was  a  gardener,  and  to  be  able  to 
grow  flowers  is  as  much  a  gift  as  being 
able  to  write  music  or  paint  pictures,  a 
minor  gift,  but  a  real  one,  just  as  planting 


trees  is  a  gift.  Flowers  and  trees  will  grow 
for  some  people  and  not  for  others,  that 
is  all. 

He  had  unearthed  the  best  gardener  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  had  taken  his  advice 
absolutely.  He  was  an  old  man,  pensioned 
off  after  many  years  of  toil,  but  he  knew. 
And  when  he  found  that  this  young  man  was 
a  gardener,  he  taught  him  all  he  knew,  and 
being  a  man  of  the  moors,  he  knew  what 
you  could  do  with  the  moors,  and  how  you 
had  to  fight  them  until  they  became  friendly. 
"  You  mustn't  cross  them,"  he  said,  "  but 
you  must  let  them  know  you  are  master." 

Perhaps  if  our  man  had  known  that, 
Barbara  would  never  have  left. 

"  There's  a  lot  of  woman  in  the  moor. 
You've  got  to  watch  her  every  day,  and 
humour  her,  and  make  her  work,  and  never 


"  Full  of  the 
^  perfumes     of 

sweet-scented 
May." 

let    her    know    it. 

She    knows    it    all 

right,  but  it  isn't  a 

thing  to  be  spoken 

of." 

So  the  old  man,  who 

was  beyond  manual 

work,  came  to  live  in 

the  place,  and  gave  of  his  weather 

lore    and    herbal    lore,    and    his 

company  during  the  long  winter 

was  a  boon  and  a  blessing. 

The  first  winter  would  have 
seemed  endless  without  him,  and 
the  evenings,  when  he  would 
sit  by  the  fireside  and  talk,  became  a 
regular  institution.  As  a  boy  he  had  run 
away  to  sea,  and  now  and  again  he  would 
hark  back  to  his  seaman  days  and  relate 
his  experiences.  They  were  all  confined  to 
ports.  To  him  the  world  consisted  of  so 
many  harbours  for  ships.  Ports,  cemeteries, 
beer,  bread,  bacon,  weather  and  flowers  were 
the  background  of  his  philosophy,  and  his 
views  were  wide  on  men  and  shy  on  women. 
He  regarded  women  with  reverence  and 
irritation  much  as  he  regarded  the  weather. 
If  they  were  too  bright  in  the  morning, 
he  said  there  would  be  bad  weather  after 
mid-day,  but  likely  to  set  in  for  a  fair 
evening.  "  Keep  your  weather  eye  on  "em, 
sir,"  he  would  say.  "  They  like  a  man  to  be 
a  bit  of  a  fool  in  some  ways,  but  not  in  others. 
My  old  mother  used  to  use  the  rough  side  of 
her  tongue  to  us  often  enough,  and  then 
she'd  coax  us  and  pet  us  after  ;  but  it  wasn't 
us  she  was  coaxing  and  petting— no,  she 
was  coaxing  her  own  good  temper  back. 
When  me  and  my  brothers  went  out  into  the 
world  she  give  us  each  ten  pound  and  a 
Bible  and  her  blessing,  and  a  bottle  of  some 
medicine  we  all  threw  away.  A  good  mother 
she  was  to  us.    What  between  washing  and 
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cooking  and  mending,  and  going  to  church, 
her  life  was  full  enough,  but  she  always  found 
time  to  do  a  bit  of  gardening,  and  I  learnt 
a  lot  from  her." 

So  our  friend  learned  of  the  plain  simple 
things  of  life  from  Nature  and  the  old 
gardener,  but  in  his  heart  he  longed  for  the 
companionship  of  one  woman. 

In  the  course  of  time,  after  curiosity  about 
him  had  died  out  to  a  large  extent,  he  made 
a  few  friends.  He  was  asked  to  lunch  at  the 
Manor  House,  and  to  look  afterwards  at 
the  Squire's  bees.  He  was  called  up  by  the 
Rector,  whom  he  found  a  pleasant  country 
gentleman,  well  beloved  from  end  to  end 
of  his  large  parish,  where  he  tended  the 
weary  of  soul,  the  sick  and  the  dying  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  Doctor,  both 
men  of  the  moor,  both  at  loggerheads  on 
many  minor  subjects  and  in  absolute 
harmony  on  the  larger  issues.  "  You  aren't 
any  use  to  me  as  a  patient,"  said  the  Doctor 
one  day,  "  so  I  must  get  my  fees  out  of  you 
some  other  way.  I  want  ten  shillings  out  of 
you  for  old  Henry  Dowden.  He's  dying,  and 
a  few  extra  things  would  ease  him  out  of  the 
world."  And  ten  shillings  it  was. 

He  had  to  go  to  town  on  business  once, 
did  our  friend,  and  he  felt  like  the  inhabitant 
of  another  planet.  As  he  sat  at  the  dinner 
alone  in  the  grill  room  of  a  big  hotel,  he 
thought  of  his  moor,  all  blunt  outlines  now 
against  the  night  sky,  of  the  scent  of  the 
gorse,  the  crackling  of  the  heather  and  the 
sound  of  scurrying  rabbits.  Out  there  in 
the  dark  the  owls  were  about  hunting.  He 
looked  round  him.  Pleasant,  well-fed,  well- 
dressed  people  were  eating  their  good,  well- 
cooked  dinner  before  going  to  the  theatre. 
The  place  smelt  a  little  too  much  of  money. 
He  paid  his  bill  and  went  out  and  started 
to  walk.  At  one  time  not  so  long  ago  he  had 
been  one  of  those  pleasant,  nice  people  going 
to  a  theatre,  laughing  and  enjoying  them- 
selves, yet  he  was  enjoying  himself.  He 
walked  through  a  London  square  where 
there  was  a  may  tree  in  full  bloom,  with  the 
warmth  of  a  soft  night  on  it,  and  felt  he  had 
met  a  friend.   And  he  had. 

Nature  had  indeed  cured  him  of  much, 
cured  him  of  the  desire  to  rush  about  and  do 
things  just  because  other  people  did  them, 
but  Nature  was  in  the  frolic  of  Spring  and 
cried  out  to  the  man  :  "  Where  is  your 
mate  ?  You  have  built  a  nest,  and  it  is  a 
mockery  of  emptiness."  And  while  this 
thought  came  to  him  a  door  was  opened,  and 
in  the  beam  of  light  he  saw  a  young  man  and 
a  girl  come  out.  She  tucked  her  arm  into  his 


and  said  :  "  It's  a  beautiful  night — let's 
walk." 

Then  our  friend  wondered  if  the  magic 
had  gone  out  of  the  night  or  come  into  it. 
Next  morning  saw  him  in  the  train  going 
westward  to  his  moorland  home,  more 
changed  than  he  knew,  but  the  sight  of  the 
red  earth  renewed  his  spirit,  and  the  moor 
was  in  a  friendly  mood  that  evening,  and 
glowed  like  a  tapestry  in  the  sunset. 

A  night  or  so  later  old  Peter  Tavish  and 
he  were  sitting  outside  in  the  garden  after 
their  supper.  It  was  a  warm,  moonlit 
night  full  of  the  perfumes  of  sweet-scented 
May.  "  Forgive  me,  sir,"  said  Peter,  taking 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  "  but  you  look  as 
if  you  had  seen  a  ghost.  I'm  not  laughing. 
I  believe  in  them." 

"It  is  the  ghost  of  myself,"  said  our 
friend,  fondling  the  head  of  the  sheep  dog 
who  sat  by  him. 

"  May  is  a  curious  month,"  the  old  man 
went  on.  "  It  has  magic  in  it,  I  know  that. 
Maidens  be  apt  to  flush  sudden  and  young 
men  go  silent  in  company.  You  had  a 
flower  between  your  teeth  when  you  was 
working  this  morning,  instead  of  your  pipe." 

"  Peter,"  said  the  man  suddenly,  "  when 
I  was  younger  I  fell  in  love,  and  things 
didn't  go  right,  and  I  thought  I  had 
recovered  from  it,  and  I  find  I  haven't. 
It  was  all  my  fault  for  being  a  silly  young 
fool,  and,  somehow,  going  to  town  has 
brought  it  all  back.  Anyhow,  it  is  over 
now." 

"  Is  the  lady  of  the  same  opinion,  sir  ?  " 
said  Peter. 

"  She  must  be,"  he  answered.  "  She  has 
plenty  of  friends  and  any  amount  of 
interests.  She's  young  and  beautiful — 
Heaven  knows,  she  is  beautiful- — and  she 
has  all  the  money  she  wants,  and  T  expect 
she's  perfectly  happy.  " 

The  old  man  blew  out  a  cloud  of  smoke 
before  speaking.  "  The  full  of  the  moon  and 
maybe  a  night  like  this  works  powerful  on 
the  mind  of  a  maid  same  as  it  does  on  a 
young  man  like  yourself,  sir.  Maybe  it 
will  all  come  right.  If  I  was  you,  sir,  I 
should  cover  up  they  bees  to-night — 
there's  going  to  be  a  frost.  I'll  be  taking 
my  way  home  now,  and  thank  you." 

The  young  man  covered  up  his  beehives, 
and  then  sat  far  into  the  night,  smoking  pipe 
after  pipe,  until  dawn  crept  into  the  sky 
and  he  shivered.  The  old  man  had  been 
right — there  was  a  frost  that  night. 

Came  June  flaming,  and  the  roses  all 
blooming,  and  the  violets,  and  the  lavender 
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flowering  demurely  like  a  thousand  good 
ladies  in  purple  and  green.  And  the  garden 
was  gay  with  butterflies,  and  the  bees 
worked  like  mad  in  the  heather  and  gorse, 
and  there  was  work  enough  to  do,  watering 
the  garden  and  tending  the  flowers  and 
paying  attention  to  the  bees.  From  the 
road  in  the  valley  our  friend  could  hear 
the  "  honk,  honk,"  of  many  cars,  and  the 
rasp  of  men  sharpening  sickles,  and  all  the 
world,  his  world,  seemed  to  be  on  its 
best  behaviour. 

Then  one  day,  when  he  was  carrying 
some  trays  of  rose  petals  down  to  his  dis- 
tillery, he  heard  a  voice  say  :  "I  believe  it's 
John."  And  he  dropped  the  trays,  and  the 
rose  petals  fell  all  round  Barbara's  feet. 

"  1  couldn't  have  had  a  prettier  compli- 
ment," she  said,  "  could  I  ?  John,  I  never 
pictured  you  carrying  rose  petals,  somehow. 
You  know  my  sister  and  Captain  Orme.  He 
motored  us  here,  and  I  was  just  asking  where 
you  lived,  when  here  you  are." 

"  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life,"  he 
answered,  stooping  to  pick  up  his  trays. 
"  You  must  all  come  up  to  my  little  house 
and  have  lunch.  I'll  introduce  you  to  the 
dog,  and  then  I'll  go  and  forage.  Country 
food,  but  Devonshire  cream.  Here  we  are," 
he  said,  as  he  led  them  into  his  small  house, 
"  and  this  is  Bingo.  Bingo,  give  a  paw. 
That's  right.  Now  Bingo  will  look  after  you 
while  I  find  food.  Shan't  be  ten  minutes. 
There's  a  place  to  wash  in  down  the  passage, 
cigarettes  on  the  mantelpiece.  Go  all  over 
the  place— there  are  no  secrets." 

Captain  Orme  took  Barbara's  sister  into 
the  garden,  and  Barbara  went  over  the 
house  that  held  no  secrets.  So  he  had 
said,  but  it  held  the  secret  of  himself. 

The  stern  air  of  the  place  struck  her  at 
once,  and  the  amount  of  light.  Every  room 
was  cream-coloured,  and  the  curtains  were 
blue.  And  it  was  amazingly  tidy  and  very 
empty  of  ornament.  His  workroom  even 
was  tidy  ;  the  only  things  lying  about  were 
seed  catalogues,  several  gardening  journals, 
"  The  Bee-Keeper's  Eecord,"  and  a  pamph- 
let on  land  drainage.  There  was  a  bookcase, 
and  she  examined  the  books,  mostly  novels, 
a  book  on  dogs,  one  or  two  books  of  travel. 
As  she  looked  round  she  thought  of  his  old 
room  in  Town — Louis  Quinze,  and  heaps  of 
flowers,  and  cigar  boxes,  and  photographs 
and  cushions,  everything  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  flung  there,  nothing  arranged.  How 
extraordinary  it  was,  she  thought,  that 
this  man  had  so  completely  changed  ! 
She  went  upstairs,  opened  a  door  by  chance 


and  found  herself  in  his  bedroom,  all  white 
except  for  three  blue  washable  mats,  and 
on  the  mantelpiece  a  photograph  of  herself 
unframed.  She  looked  at  it  critically, 
wondered  when  she  had  looked  like  that, 
noticed  that  the  hairdressing  was  out  of 
fashion,  and  then,  seized  with  a  sudden 
flood  of  emotion,  she  took  up  a  fountain- 
pen  which  was  on  a  small  writing-table 
by  the  window  and  wrote  on/the  photograph, 
"  Barbara,  who  loves  you,"  and  added 
the  date.  "  That  will  tell  me  if  he  ever  looks 
at  it,"  she  thought. 

The  dog  Bingo  had  followed  her  upstairs, 
and  when  she  had  put  the  photograph  back 
in  its  place  she  kissed  the  dog  and  said  : 
"  Oh,  I  wish  you  could  speak  and  tell  him  1  " 
And  then  she  ran  downstairs  and  into  the 
garden. 

Lunch  was  a  great  success.  Everybody 
invaded  the  kitchen,  everybody  helped  to 
lay  the  table,  Captain  Orme  made  a  cider- 
cup,  and  John  made  a  salad.  The  two  girls 
tried  to  fold  napkins,  and  admired  the 
crockery,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  Barbara 
vanished,  only  to  come  back  with  a  bunch 
of  rosemary  in  a  glass  bowl  which  she  set 
upon  the  table. 

"  Why  that  stuff  ?  "  asked  Orme.  "  There 
are  tons  of  flowers." 

And  Barbara  looked  at  him  and  said  : 
"  But  you  don't  know  the  language  of 
them." 

"  Bosemary,"  said  John  slowly,  "  that's 
for  remembrance." 

After  that  everybody  went  mad,  just  as 
all  really  nice  people  do.  Orme  gave  his 
celebrated  imitation  of  a  seal  barking. 
Barbara  made  them  all  sing  "  Three  Blind 
Mice."  Her  sister,  who  was  a  very  pretty 
girl,  made  absurd  faces,  and  the  man 
juggled  with  a  glass  and  apple  and  a  cigarette, 
and  dropped  them  all,  the  child  in  them 
bursting  out  just  because  —  well,  who 
knows  ?■ — a  fine  day,  sunshine,  high  spirits, 
unexpectedness. 

They  say  a  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a 
blind  horse,  and  no  matter  how  Barbara 
manoeuvred  she  could  not  get  Orme  or  her 
sister  to  see  she  wanted  to  be  alone  with 
her  man.  She  managed  it  at  last  by  sending 
them  down  to  the  car,  and  she  tried 
desperately  to  win  something  out  of  this 
new,  strong,  smiling  man,  but  with  no 
avail.  He  seemed  utterly  detached,  perfectly 
happy,  without  a  care  in  the  world. 

And  then  they  left,  and  the  man  tucked 
them  into  the  car,  and  told  Orme  the  best 
way  back,  and  shook  hands  in  the  same  way 
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with  everybody,  and  then — and  then — and  eyes  strayed  towards  the  mantelpiece  and 

then  did  the  change  come.    His  dog  knew.  the  photograph,   and    he   got   out   of   his 

It  was  not  until  he  went  to  bed  that  night,  chair,  took  up  the  photograph  and  read  : 

after    looking    after    his    garden    and    his  "  Barbara,  who  loves  you." 

bees,  that  the  grim  spirit  of  mockery  came  The  next  morning  saw  a  man  in  a  tweed 

over  him.    He  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  suit  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  hiring  a  car 

his  diary  before  going  to  bed,  and  when  and   taking  the   road   she   had   taken   the 

he  took   up   his  pen   he   said  to  himself  :  evening  before. 

"  Well,  who's  been  using  my  pen  ?  "    His  The  dog  was  in  the  car,  and  the  dog  knew. 

THE   OPTIMIST   AND   THE .  PESSIMIST. 

"  f\H,  what  do  you  seek,  Sir  Stranger, 
^    A=journeying  on  your  way 
With  your  song  so  light,  your  sparkling  eye, 

And  mien  so  young  and  gay- 
Is  it  one  you  have  lost  and  would  find  again  ?  " 

44  There  are  losses  by  the  way, 
But  it's  more  1  find  than  IVe  ever  lost," 

Said  the  stranger  bright  and  gay. 

"  Adieu,  adieu,"  said  the  stranger  man. 

"For  while  the  sun  gives  light 
I  must  hasten  on  if  1  hope  to  find 

A  place  to  sleep  at  night. 
I  sigh  no  sigh  for  vanished  dreams, 

I  mourn  no  lost  romance. 
I  follow  the  sun  and  hope  for  the  best, 

The  rest  I  leave  to  chance." 

He  swung  his  haversack  over  his  back, 

He  hummed  his  little  song. 
"The  future  will  be  all  right,"  he  said, 

"Or  1  myself  am  wrong." 

"And  I,  I  am  old,  and  the  days  and  years 

Have  fled  so  swift,  it  seems, 
Like  smoke  they  vanish,  and  nothing  stays, 

Only  the  faded  dreams: 
For  life  I've  found  but  a  fallacy, 

The  age  untrue  and  hollow, 
And  love  is  a  bud  which  flowers  to  pain 

Whichever  road  you  follow." 

*'  Adieu,  adieu,"  said  the  stranger  man. 

"For  while  the  sun  gives  light 
I  must  hasten  on  if  I  hope  to  find 

A  place  to  sleep  at  night. 
1  sigh  no  sigh  for  vanished  dreams, 

I  mourn  no  lost  romance. 
I  follow  the  sun  and  hope  for  the  best, 

The  rest  I  leave  to  chance." 

He  swung  his  haversack  over  his  back; 

I  cried  to  him  to  stay. 
"The  future  will  be  all  right,"  he  said, 

And  the  stranger  went  his  way.  P.   G.   N.   CHAMBERS. 


"  Callista  was  the  queen  of  Dalla  from  the  moment  she  lauded." 

THE    MAN    WHO 
STARED 

By    DOUGLAS    NEWTON 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    J.    R.    SKELTON 


THE  dream  came  to  Callista  Tristram 
in  the  height  of  her  busy  third 
season.  She  could  connect  it  with 
nothing  she  had  ever  seen,  done,  read  or 
heard  of.  It  worried  her  a  little  from  the 
first,  the  man  stared  at  her  so  intensely. 
A.s  it  persisted,  her  worry  grew  until  her 
very  nerves  began  to  react  to  the  strain. 

It  was  always  the  same  dream.  A  man 
stared  at  her.  He  stared  with  a  hungry 
and  concentrated  intentness.  She  would 
swim  out  of  sleep  into  this  dream  to  find 
his  keen,  steady  eyes  fixed  on  hers.    He 


would  stare  and  stare  as  though  longing  to 
get  in  touch  with  her,  as  though  he  had  a 
tremendous  message  for  her,  as  though  he 
were  appealing  to  her. 

The  first  sight  of  the  man  repulsed  her 
fastidiousness.  It  was  a  long  face  with 
strong  bones,  and  the  eyes  burnt  out  at  her 
from  the  deep  pent  of  powerful  brows.  The 
features  were  rugged,  but  also  they  were 
very  dirty.  The  dirtiness  of  the  man 
disgusted  her.  His  deep-brown  skin  was 
engrained  with  gTime.  His  thick  hair  was 
matted.    He  had  a  scraggy  beard,  the  sort 
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of  beard  an  habitual  shaver  grows  when  he 
neglects  the  razor.  A  dishevelled  and 
unlovely  sight.  Even  his  clothes  were 
filthy,  ragged,  and  disgusting.  The  sight 
of  him  made  her  shudder,  even  in  her  dream, 
until  one  night  she  became  certain — how, 
she  didn't  know — that  he  hated  his  dirt 
with  an  ardour  equal  to  her  own. 

She  learnt  certain  things  from  the  dream, 
because  it  persisted  so.  Some  nights  it  did 
not  come.  After  days  of  great  strenuosity 
in  amusements,  after  all-night  dancing,  it 
did  not  come.  She  was,  perhaps,  too  weary 
to  do  anything  but  sleep.  But  on  most 
nights  it  came. 

She  became  aware  of  the  man's  surround- 
ings. He  was  in  a  dark  and  horrible  room. 
The  wTalls  were  mud,  the  floor  was  beaten 
earth,  and  its  filth  indescribable.  He  hadn't 
chairs,  had  to  crouch  against  the  wall  or 
sit  on  the  floor.  Somehow  the  darkness  of 
this  room  suggested  immense  heat.  The 
man,  too,  was  sometimes  exhausted  with 
great  heat. 

High  up  in  one  wall  were  slits,  narrow 
slats  in  the  wall  of  mud,  letting  in  sticks  of 
light.  Sometimes  this  light  was  of  intense 
milky-blueness — moonlight,  but  moonlight 
of  a  strength  she  had  never  seen.  Sometimes 
the  light  that  came  through  was  the  almost 
painful  brassiness  of  tremendous  sunlight, 
golden  swords  of  light  that  seemed  cruel. 
Sometimes  this  sunlight  was  as  red  as  blood, 
baleful,  horrible,  menacing. 

That  was  all  the  dream.  Nothing  exciting 
or  dramatic  in  it.  Just  a  dirty  white  man 
sitting  and  hungrily  staring  at  her  in  a  mud 
house  somewhere  in  the  tropics.  That  was 
all.  But  there  was  an  intensity  about  it 
that  disturbed  her.  The  man  had  something 
for  her,  was  trying  to  tell  her  something  ; 
not  merely  his  admiration,  but  something 
beyond,  something  very  big.  His  whole 
soul  was  bound  up  in  getting  her  to  under- 
stand. But,  of  course,  she  could  not  under- 
stand— it  was  merely  a  dream. 

The  thing  began  to  fray  her  nerves.  Night 
after  night  the  dream  came,  until  it  seemed 
to  her  that  her  dream  was  reality,  ar\d  the 
rest  of  her  life,  with  its  amusements  and 
gaieties,  quite  unreal. 

She  could  not  understand  why  it  came  to 
her,  why  that  man  should  fasten  on  her, 
stare  at  her.  She  didn't  know  him.  She 
didn't  know  anybody  remotely  like  him. 
Eich,  young,  beautiful,  the  men  she  knew 
were  smooth,  well-garbed,  urbane  to  a  man. 
As  for  the  filthy  mud  room,  with  its  crude 
and  barbaric  lighting  of  fierce  moon  and 


fiercer  sun,  it  was  utterly  outside  the  silken, 
luxurious  life  of  her  experience. 

Yet  the  dream  came  and  came  and  came. 
People  began  to  notice  her  vagueness, 
intercourse  began  to  suffer  from  her 
occupation.  Someone  suggested  she  was 
looking  fagged  out.  A  cousin  underlined  it 
and  took  her  to  a  doctor.  She  kept  silent 
about  her  dream,  but  said  enough  to  show 
the  state  of  her  nerves.  The  doctor 
wondered  what  suppressed  love  affair  was 
upsetting  sp  strong,  fine,  and  beautiful  a 
creature,  and  ordered  sea  voyages.  A 
relative  of  wdde  foreign  experience  under- 
took to  give  her  all  possible  informa- 
tion about  attractive  trips.  He  was 
bewildered  when  she  cut  right  across  the 
full  flood  of  his  eloquence  with  "  Where 
is  Matabii  ?  " 

He  stared,  blinked,  said:  "Matabii? 
Never  heard  of  the  place.  Sure  you've  got 
it  right?    Spell  it." 

Callista,  colouring,  couldn't.  She'd  never 
heard  of  Matabii  before,  only  suddenly  it 
had  come  to  her.  "  The  place  I  mean 
sounds  like  Matabii,"  she  said  carefully. 

"  Ah,  you  heard  someone  talk  about  it  ? 
Who  ?  "  asked  her  relative. 

Callista  stirred  uneasily.  How  could  she 
have  heard  anyone  talk  about  it  ?  The  man 
in  the  dream  never  spoke.  And  somehowr 
she  knew  Matabii  came  from  him.  How,  why, 
when,  she  did  not  know.  Only  Matabii  and 
the  dream  man  were  connected.  But  of 
course  she  could  not  say  that.  She  said  : 
"  I  heard  somebody  say  something  about  it. 
I  can't  say  who." 

"  Well,  what  did  they  say  about  it  ?  " 
asked  her  relative,  slightly  irritated  that 
his  wide  knowledge  was  at  fault  over  a  name. 
"  Whereabouts  is  the  place  ?  What's  it 
like  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said  vaguely. 
"  Only  the  moonlight  is  very  bright,  and  the 
sunlight  fierce  and  golden,  and  the  heat 
intense." 

He  stared  at  her  uneasily.  Was  there 
something  worse  at  the  bottom  of  this 
nervous  breakdown  ?  Looking  at  her  strong, 
rounded,  perfect  and  healthy  figure,  it  wTas 
hard  to  believe  that,  yet — ■ — 

"  That  sounds  more  like  a  line  from  a 
poem  than  a  concrete  description,"  he  said, 
and  stopped.     Callista  was  going  on. 

"  The  walls  of  the  houses  are  made  of 
mud,  and  they  are  very  dirty.  The  windows 
are  queer,  slits  only,  like  the  narrow  slits 
in  the  walls  of  castles." 

He  frowned.    "'  Heat — mud  walls — dirt — 
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that  kind  of  window — sounds  a  bit  like 
Africa." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Callista  suddenly,  "  Africa  !  " 
But  how  did  she  know  it  was  Africa  ?  A 
minute  ago  she  hadn't  known  ;  now  she  was 
certain.  "  Yes,  it's  in  Africa,"  she  insisted, 
wondering  how  the  man  in  the  dream  had 
conveyed  that  to  her.  And  she  began  to 
think  of  that,  while  her  relative  pointed  out 
that  Africa  was  not  at  all  the  place  for  one 
in  her  state  of  health.  The  heat,  the  glare, 
the  strain,  the  fever.  Much  better  try  a  trip 
to  the  Baltic. 

He  got  so  angry  at  her  passive  resistance 
to  his  persuasion  that  he  went  home  and 
looked  up  the  map  so  as  to  find  by  location 
what  an  impossible  place  this  Matabii  was 
for  Callista  to  go  trapseing  round  in.  He 
couldn't  find  Matabii  on  any  sort  of  map 
or  in  any  sort  of  gazetteer.  He  wasn't  alone. 
Callista  made  the  same  discovery,  and  when 
she  dreamed  of  the  man  that  night,  she  put 
to  him  some  of  the  feelings  of  a  woman  who 
has  been  made  to  look  foolish,  or  so  she  felt 
in  the  dream. 

But  the  man  only  sat  amid  dirt,  staring  at 
her  hungrily,  intensely,  conveying  nothing, 
not  even  the  secret  of  how  he  had  made 
her  think  of  Matabii  the  non-existent  and 
Africa. 

She  woke  up  flat  and  jaded,  but  with 
the  certain  knowledge  that  she  was  being 
foolish.  And  to  prove  she  knew  she  was, 
she  began  to  plan  a  trip  to  the  Northern 
capitals. 

She  might  have  gone  there  had  not  her 
relative  met  Verricker,  a  bro^vn  berry  of  a 
man  who  had  spent  forty  years  probing  the 
unhealthy  spots  of  Africa  in  a  fierce,  dry 
enthusiasm  for  anthropology.  The  relative 
looked  upon  Verricker  as  a  messenger  sent 
by  heaven.  He  said  :  "  Ever  heard  of  any- 
where in  Africa  called  Matabii '?  " 

"  Never,"  said  Verricker  in  dry  calm. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  present 
season  as  a  time  for  a  young  woman  to  spend 
a  holiday  in  tropic  Africa  ?  " 

"  Murderous,"  said  Verricker,  who  was 
never  thrown  of!  his  stroke  by  apparent 
wildness  in  questions.  The  relative  grinned, 
took  him  by  the  arm  and  carried  him  of!  to 
Callista's  house. 

Callista,  with  a  shopping  list  of  articles 
for  Baltic  voyaging  in  her  hand,  received 
them  charmingly.  She  seemed  almost  afraid 
to  learn  that  Verricker  was  a  first  authority 
on  Africa,  and  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
Matabii.  But  she  grew  a  little  bored  when 
her  relative  went  all  over  the  old  ground  as 


to  Africa  being  no  place  for  a  young, 
unattached  woman  of  her  complexion  and 
present  bodily  limpness.  She  sat  at  her  desk, 
smiling  faintly  and  making  odd  scribbles 
with  her  pencil  on  her  shopping  lists. 

Verricker's  contribution  to  the  homily  was 
no  more  than  a  few  affirmations,  sounding 
like  punctuation  marks  to  the  relative's 
discourse.  But  he  thought  how  slim  and 
strong  and  lovely  Callista  was,  and  what  an 
ass  the  relative  must  be  if  he  thought  he 
could  ever  talk  her  over  once  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  about  anything. 

When  the  man  had  finished,  Callista 
looked  up  swiftly,  disturbing  her  papers  so 
that  one  swirled  to  Verricker's  feet. 

"  It's  awfully  kind  of  you,  Uncle  Bene- 
dict," she  said,  "  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to- — • — " 

She  never  told  him  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  to  the  Northern  capitals,  because 
Verricker  distracted  her  attention.  He  had 
picked  up  her  shopping  list  politely,  then  he 
had  seen  the  idle  drawings  she  had  made, 
and  said  something  that  wasn't  quite  polite. 
He  stared  at  Callista  queerly  and  said  : 
"  Where  did  you  see  that  design,  Miss 
Tristram  ?  " 

"  What  design  ?  "  asked  Callista,  and  he 
put  the  paper  she  had  been  pencilling  before 
her.  She  was  about  to  laugh  and  tell  him 
it  was  mere  idle  scribble,  when  she  stopped 
and  blushed.  Up  to  that  moment  she  would 
have  been  ready  to  swear  that  there  were 
no  designs  on  the  mud  wall  that  was  part  of 
her  dream.  But  now  she  could  remember  a 
design.  She  even  saw  it  before  her  eyes, 
blood  red  from  the  light  of  one  of  the  dream's 
sullen  sunsets— a  curious  design  of  inter- 
linked angles  and  whorls,  at  once  simple  and 
subtle.  A  queer  distinctive  design  incised 
in  the  mud,  and  she  had  scribbled  it  sub- 
consciously while  her  uncle  droned  on.  She 
looked  at  Verricker  with  bright  eyes. 

"Is  there  anything  remarkable  about  that 
drawing  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It's  remarkable  that  you,  that  anyone 
in  this  country,  should  make  it,"  he  smiled. 
"  I've  seen  one  similar  drawing — at  Dala, 
which  is  a  coast  port  in  Central  Africa.  It 
was  part  of  a  brand-new  discovery." 

"  Was  it  connected  in  some  way  with 
Matabii  ?  "  asked  Callista  quickly. 

"  I  can't  say,"  said  Verricker,  looking  at 
her  keenly  under  his  shaggy  brows.  "  The 
drawing  was  one  of  the  few  things  saved  from 
an  ill-fated  expedition  to  the  Tci-tschere 
country." 

"  And  the  Tci-tschere  country  ]  " 
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"  A  riddle,"  he  smiled,  "  an  unmapped 
and  unplumbed  tract  somewhere  about  the 
headwaters  of  a  jungle  river  called  the 
Mwolo.  The  Tci-tschere  have  always  been 
too  strong  and  unfriendly  for  exploring 
parties,  and  too  expensively  far  away  for 
military  surveys.  Two  or  three  venturesome 
fellows  have  suffered  very  heavily  in  trying 
to  get  into  the  country.  The  last  penetrated, 
spent  a  week  inside  the  borders,  sent  back 
some  material,  of  which  the  drawing  was 
an  item,  pushed  in  further — and  was  wiped 
out." 

"  Wiped  out,"  said  Callista,  with  a  gasp. 

"  Absolutely.  It  was  a  black  business. 
There  was  talk  at  Dala  of  sending  up  a 
punitive  expedition.  It  was  dropped  because 
the  home  authorities  wouldn't  back  the  bill. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  indignation.  Most 
people  at  Dala  liked  Michael  Pole,  the  leader, 
and  were  hot  to  avenge  him.  It  was  only 
a  matter  of  a  few  thousands,  anyhow — — " 

Callista  interrupted  in  a  queerly  still  tone  : 
"  Michael  Pole  ?   Who  was  Michael  Pole  ?  " 

"  Just  a  pioneer  who  did  immense  work 
out  there,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  here," 
said  Verjicker,  with  a  trace  of  bitterness. 
"  A  fine  fellow.  He  was  the  leader  of  tho 
expedition.  He  had  Bronson,  Thwait,  and 
Cart wright  with  him,  but  he  was  the  main 
impulse.  He  had  a  private  income  and 
plenty  of  enthusiasm,  and  a  way  of  handling 
natives  second  to  none.  A  great-hearted 
chap  .  .  .  What's  this,  Miss  Tristram  ?  " 

Callista  said  breathlessly  :  "Is  that  like 
any  of  the  men  you  mentioned  ?  " 

Verricker  looked  down  at  the  drawing  in 
his  hand.  "  Pole,"  he  said  tersely.  "  That's 
Michael  himself."' 

"  You're  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,"  said  Verricker.  "  Devilish 
good  sketch  of  him.  I've  seen  him  come  out 
of  the  bush  in  just  that  hairy  condition." 

Callista  gave  a  little  gasp  and  stared  at 
him  with  slightly  frightened  eyes.  The 
sketch  she  had  made  for  Verricker  was  the 
man  in  the  dream.  Although  she  was  not 
a  very  good  draughtsman,  his  face  was  so 
bitten  into  her  consciousness  that  it  had 
been  easy  to  draw  it  in  a  few  strokes.  But 
the  queerness  of  it  unnerved  her,  and 
Verricker  staring  at  her  realised  the  queer- 
ness of  it.  He  said  evenly:  "Did  you 
meet  Pote,  then,  Miss  Callista  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  didn't,"  said  Uncle 
Benedict.  "  If  she  had,  I'd  not  have  missed 
him." 

"  No,"  she  said  huskily,  "  I  never  met 
Michael  Pole— if  that  is  Michael  Pole." 


"  No  doubt  about  it.  It's  him  to  the  life, 
poor  chap." 

"  Poor  chap  ?  "  cried  Callista. 

"  Why,  yes,  he's  dead  !  " 

Callista  was  suddenly  in  a  panic.  That 
seemed  to  hint  at  terrible  things  about  her 
dream. 

"  But  he  can't  be  dead  !  "  she  cried  in 
horror. 

"  I  assure  you,  Miss  Tristram,  there's  no 
doubt  about  it,"  said  Verricker.  "  I  told  you 
his  expedition  was  wiped  out  by  the  Tci- 
tschere." 

"  But  he  might  be  alive  ?  " 

Verricker  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  said, 
",he  is  not  alive.  He  wouldn't  let  himself 
be  taken  alive— not  by  the  Tci-tschere.  It's 
— it's  not  the  thing  white  men  can  do.  And 
then  we  know.  His  carriers  came  in  reporting 
a  complete  massacre.  Michael  Pole  is 
dead." 

Callista  stared  with  wide  eyes  at  Verricker. 
"  Then  I  wonder  what  he  wants  me  to 
do — what  he  left  undone  and  wants  me 
to  do  ?  " 

Uncle  Benedict  thought  this  was  nerve- 
storm,  and  was  for  applying  all  remedies 
from  doctors  to  sal  volatile.  Verricker  sat 
still,  staring  fixedly  at  Callista  from  under 
his  shaggy  brows.  And  it  was  Verricker  who 
quietened  Uncle  Benedict.  It  was  Verricker 
who  seemed  to  draw  the  story  of  her  dream 
out  of  her.  Yes,  she  told  it  to  Verricker,  told 
the  bald,  undramatic  details  of  this  vision 
of  a  man  in  a  dirty  hut  staring  at  her, 
always  staring  at  her  as  though  he  wished 
to  get  in  touch  with  her. 

Uncle  Benedict  fumed  at  Verricker  for 
adopting  an  attitude  of  attention  instead  of 
lofty  and  soothing  disdain.  He  snapped  : 
"  Subconscious  mind  at  work.  You've 
probably  read  something  about  this  Pole 
fellow,  something  that  you've  forgotten,  but 
which  manufactures  itself  into  a  dream  o' 
nights.  Nothing  in  it  at  all  . . .  Rubbish,  this 
spooky  attitude  !  " 

"  You  give  a  very  accurate  description  of 
just  the  type  of  mud  house  all  over  the 
Protectorate,  Miss  Tristram,"  Verricker  said 
slowly,  "  and  your  pictures  of  the  moonlight 
and  sunlight,  I've  seen  them  like  that." 

"  Oh,  rubbish  !  "  growled  Uncle  Benedict. 
"  Verricker,  I'm  astonished  at  you,  giving 
credence  to  this  utter  rot  about  a  dream  and 
a  dead  man." 

"  You're  certain  he  is  dead,"  said  Callista, 
ignoring  her  uncle. 

"  There  isn't  a  doubt  of  it.  But  it  is  queer, 
Miss  Tristram." 
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"  Queer  !  "  snarled  Uncle  Benedict.  "  It's 
lunatic  !  Spiritualistic  bunk  !  I  should  have 
thought  you  had  more  sense,  Verricker." 

"  I  don't  know  what  sense  I  have,"  smiled 
Verricker.  "  I  only  know  that  this  is  queer. 
Miss  Tristram  never  met  JMichael  Pole,  but 
she  draws  his  face  accurately.  She  knows 
nothing  about  West  Africa,  but  she  describes 
certain  conditions  unmistakably.  It  may  be, 
as  you  say,  subconscious  memory,  but  it's 
queer." 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  though  he  has  got  in 
touch  with  me  in  some  way,  and  wants  me 
to  do  something  for  him,  something  he  left 
undone  while  he  was  alive." 

"  It  does  look  like  that,"  agreed  Verricker. 

"  But  why  you  ?  "  snapped  Uncle  Bene- 
dict savagely.  "Why  you  of  all  people, 
Callista  ?  " 

"  In  a  queer  thing  like  this  just  that  queer- 
ness  doesn't  matter  very  much,"  said 
Verricker. 

Mainly  because  Uncle  Benedict  was  so 
put  out  at  the  thing,  it  was  left  at  that. 
Gallista  headed  off  a  talk  of  specialists  by 
telling  him  she  was  going  to  be  sensible  and 
sail  to  the  Northern  ports,  after  all.  The 
matter  really  did  drop  until  she  met 
Verricker  at  a  function  five  days  later. 

"  Have  you  dreamt  again  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Twice,"  she  said,  and,  catching  a 
question  in  his  eye,  she  went  on  :  "  But 
there's  nothing  dfferent- — nothing.  He  just 
sits  in  that  dirty  room  of  mud  and  stares. 
Somehow  in  my  dream  I  tried  to  tell  him 
I  knew  him  and  all  about  him.  But  nothing 
happened.  He  didn't  respond.  And  he 
should  have  responded  if — if  he  was  a  spirit 
trying  to  get  through,  don't  you  think  %  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  know  nothing  at  all  about 
spiritualism,"  said  Verricker.  "It  is  the 
facts  that  you  have  given  me  that  count." 
He  paused.  "  I've  been  going  into  the 
reports  of  the  Pole  expedition,  Miss  Tris- 
tram. Didn't  expect  anything  very  helpful, 
and  didn't  find  it — except  this.  Michael 
Pdje  died  in  such  a  hut  as  you  describe.  The 
Tci-tschere  abandoned  a  village  as  Pole's 
party  entered  it,  and  the  party  camped 
there  for  the  night.  Then  the  brutes  came 
down  and  massacred  the  lot — all  the  whites 
anyhow.  That's  the  official  account  based 
on  the  sworn  testimony  of  native  witnesses." 

"  When  did  it  happen  ?  "  asked  Callista,  a 
little  wearily. 

"  Seven  months  ago.  And  this  dream  of 
yours  began  ?  " 

"  A  little  more  than  three  months  ago. 
But  does  that  help  ?    The  only  thing  that 


seems  to  matter  to  me  is  that  he  wants  me 
to  do  something — what  I  don't  know." 

"  And  I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  find  out," 
Miss  Tristram,"  said  Verricker  quietly,  but 
watching  her  steadily. 

"  Except  by  going  to  the  place,"  she  said. 

"It's  not  a  nice  place  for  any  girl/'  he 
told  her,  but  more  as  though  warning  her 
than  persuading  her  against  the  project. 

"  Is  it  going  to  be  nice  here,  with  the 
dream  going  on  and  on  ?  " 

"  It  really  is  a  horrible  thing  for  you,"  he 
said,  putting  his  lean  strong  hand  on  her 
arm.  She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  looking 
at  her  clasped  hands. 

"  It's  not  only  that,"  she  said  softly.  "  I 
would  like  to  do  what  he  wants  me  to  do. 
He  did  fine  work,  as  you  say.  Besides,  I've 
been  reading  about  him,  too,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  he  has  honoured  me  with — 
with  his  special  appeal.  ..."  She  looked 
up  and  caught  his  eye,  and  Verricker's 
mind  said  :  "  Poor  kid,  she's  half  in  love 
with  this — ghost." 

Actually  he  said  more  sensibly :  "It 
would  be  a  hard  task  for  you,  finding  out 
things  out  there." 

"  That  wouldn't  have  put  him  off — or  you. 
Why  should  I  hesitate  ?  " 

"  Well,  you're  a  woman."  He  might  have 
said  "  rather  a  luxurious  pampered  Society 
woman,"  only  he  had  eyes  to  see  the  fine  fire 
back  of  her  eyes,  to  note  the  strength  in  those 
long,  round  limbs. 

"  He  doesn't  seem  to  think  that  makes 
a  difference,"  she  said  softly,  referring  to 
the  man  who  stared  at  her  out  of  the 
dream.  ■*■ 

"  There  are  ofher  difficulties.  Your  uncle 
will  try  to  stop  you,  for  instance." 

"  Poor  uncle  !  "she  smiled.  "  He  means 
well.  But  he  is  certain  I  am  going  to  the 
Northern  capitals.  In  fact,  he  will  see  me 
off  to  the  Continent.  But  couldn't  I  catch 
a  Belgian  boat  to  Dalla  ?  " 

His  eyes  twinkled,  but  admired  her.  She 
had  thought  it  all  out,  he  saw.  "Quite 
easily — en  route  to  the  Northern  capitals," 
he  smiled.   "  And  after  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  must  leave  that  to  you." 

He  gave  one  of  his  rare  barks.  "  Oh,  I'm 
roped  in,  am  I  ?  " 

':  Aren't  you,"  she  smiled.  "  Isn't  that 
the  wisest  thing  I  can  do  %  " 

"  You've  got  the  makings  of  a  true 
explorer,  Miss  Tristram,"  he  smiled.  "  You 
can  read  men.  Yes,  I'm  in.  I  can't  resist  a 
chance  like  this.  And  then  I  liked  Michael. 
But  it's  going  tp  be  expensive,  you  know." 
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"I  see  that.   But  I  leave  all  that  side  to 

you." 

"  Very   expensive,   if   it   is  to  be   done 
properly." 


have  taken  her  aback.  He  expected  her  to 
be  taken  aback,  for  he  had  put  his  highest 
figure  first.    She  only  smiled. 

"  All  right,"  she  said.    "  You'll  go  ahead 
at  once."    Then  in  response  to  the  look  in 
his  eyes  :    "  Tin  pretty  well-off.  you  know. 
I   might   just   as   well    spend   the 
money  on  something  worth   while 
as  spend  it  on  amusing  myself 
and  other  people 


sir-*  *** 

V4fi  f  K> 


"  Me  stopped  short,  staring  with  frightened  eyes  at  Callista.     *  You,'  he  cried,  choking,  'you  of  all  people  ! '  " 

"  How  much  ?  "  she  asked,  and  her  smile  who  have  plenty  of  amusements.    Don't  be 

told  him  that  she  realised  that  he  himself  afraid,  the  sum  won't  hurt  me.     Just  go 

had  been  thinking  of  it  in  terms  of  figures.  ahead." 

He  named  a  sum  in  thousands  tjiat  might  That  was  why  they  left  for  Dalla  with  a 
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very  full  equipment,  including  Lewis  guns  and 

bombs.    If  a  tank  would  have  been  useful, 

Verricker  would  have  been  able  to  buy  it. 

He  did  buy  a  couple  of  French  cars  with 

caterpillar  tractors,  useful  for 

crossing  sandy  ground.      He 

knew  something  of 

the    country   they  ^fJ 

were  to  travel  over  -**■*- 


fact  that  he  was  out  to  avenge  as  well  as 
find  traces  of  poor  Michael  Pole,  brought  the 
whole  colony  to  his  side.  And  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  Callista  added  a  final  touch. 
Callista  was  the 
queen  of  Dalla  from 
the  mo  m ent  she 
landed  in  a  surf  boat. 
Her  quick, 
ag*  fresh  beauty 
^::\^MfH%^      swept    the 


'  T  saw  you  in  a  dream,'  said  Callista,  '  sitting-  in  this  room,  staring  at  me.' ' 


At  Dalla  the  presence  of  Verricker  stifled 
the  derision  and  official  caution  that  might 
have  killed  an  amateur  expedition  before 
it  could  move  out  of  the  port.  Verricker 
quickly  worked  up  an  enthusiasm  in  white 
and  official  circles.  His  reputation,  his 
excellent  equipment,   and,   above  all,   the 


board.  Men  starved  of  just  her  type  of 
vivid  loveliness  adored  her.  She  might 
have  married  the  whole  bachelor  force 
within  a  week  of  landing.  If  she  had  been 
alone,  she  would  have  had  her  plans 
smothered  by  parties,  functions,  and  pro- 
posals.   As  it  was,  her  beauty  and  the  fact 
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that  she  was  behind  the  expedition  added 
strength  to  Verrieker's  hand.  He  got  all 
he  wanted  from  official  and  private  sources, 
and  got  it  quickly.  A  word  from  Callista, 
and  the  most  difficult  knot  was  untied.  In 
no  time  he  had  a  very  powerful  and  well- 
found  little  righting  force  of  Hausa  soldiers 
and  white  volunteers  at  his  disposal.  Then 
he  was  besieged  by  horrified  residents 
almost  frantically  anxious  that  he  should 
use  his  authority  to  prevent  Callista  risking 
her  precious  life  and  beauty  in  the  perils 
from  man  and  Nature  that  would  beset 
the  expedition. 

Callista  was  going  up  with  Verricker. 
The  whole  of  the  difficulties,  from  fever  and 
biting  insects  to  the  murderous  intent  of 
natives,  were  put  before  her  by  the  heat- 
white  men  of  Dalla,  and  she  listened  and 
smiled,  and  went  on  with  her  preparations. 
She  was  going.  Nothing  would  stop  her. 
Nothing  could  stop  her.  The  dreams  went 
on.  The  man  sat  and  stared  at  her,  still 
hungrily,  still  with  a  fierce  power  of  intent. 
Nothing  differed,  nothing  fresh  came,  but 
he  wanted  her.  There  was  something  he 
wanted  to  convey  to  her,  and  she  felt  that 
she  alone  could  do  what  there  was  to  do  ; 
she  must  be  on  the  spot,  she  was  sure,  to 
find  out  what  it  was  the  dream  man  wanted 
of  her. 

Just  one  thing  came,  not  from  the  dream 
so  much  as  outside  it.  Matabii,  after  all, 
did  exist.  Little  that  was  definite  was  known 
about  it,  but  native  whisper  knew  it  to  be 
in  the  Tci-tschere  land.  "  It's  said  to  be 
the  religious  capital,"  Verricker  reported. 
"  Not  the  king  town,  but  a  sort  of  settlement 
they  go  to  for  their  religious  rites  and 
wonders.  It  doesn't  seem  of  first  importance, 
but,  do  you  think  we  should  head  for  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Callista,  "  I  think  we  must 
head  for  Matabii." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Verricker  was  not 
among  those  who  tried  to  persuade  Callista 
not  to  go  to  the  Tci-tschere  country. 
Perhaps  he  knew  it  was  useless.  Perhaps 
he  knew  that  a  spirit  such  as  hers  would 
not  suffer,  or  perhaps  it  was  that  he  alone 
knew  of  the  dream.  They  had,  of  course, 
not  mentioned  the  dream.  Callista  was 
simply  interested  in  finding  out  about  poor 
Michael  Pole,  and  had  fitted  out  Verrieker's 
expedition  because  of  that. 

They  went  up  the  Big  River  in  a  small 
fleet  of  big  canoes,  with  barges  for  the  cater- 
pillar cars,  and  an  assorted  collection  of 
motor  launches  to  act  as  tugs.  It  was  a 
yellow  river,  prone  to  crocodiles  and  strange 


birds  coloured  like  bright  flowers,  but, 
apart  from  that,  the  shiny  ebony  of  the 
savages  they  passed,  the  rich,  strange  trees, 
the  villages  in  clearings,  and  the  heat,  they 
might  have  been  in  Europe  or  America. 
Scenery  in  the  bulk  is  more  or  less  the  same 
everywhere. 

It  was  only  when  they  turned  into  the 
Mwolo  that  Africa  really  began  to  overawe. 
The  Mwolo  was  a  tributary,  but  vaster 
than  any  river  Callista  had  yet  seen,  and 
it  was  sinister  with  its  jungle  associations. 
The  dark  waters  passed  out  of  sight  amid 
the  slimy,  twisted  trunks  of  trees  on  either 
side.  Deep  vine-laced  jungle  massed  on 
either  side  and  brooded  over  them  with  a 
malignant,  black  attention.  The  heat  seemed 
as  thick  and  as  burning  as  wool  just  taken 
from  an  oven  and  applied  to  the  skin.  All 
sounds  were  eerily  magnified,  so  that  even 
a  low  voice  talking  had  a  thrill  of  terror  in 
it.  And  all  talked  in  low  voices — the  deadly 
and  tomb-like  quiet  enforced  that.  The 
carriers  looked  sidelong  and  lowering  as 
though  fearing  elemental  horrors ;  even 
the  Hausas  were  oppressed  and  watchful. 
It  was  worse  when  they  reached  the  dead 
belt  from  which  the  Tci-tschere  had  swept 
al)  life  to  safeguard  their  frontier.  Through 
this  they  passed  into  a  zone  that  somehow 
had  a  sense  of  stealthy  terror. 

"  I  feel  as  though  that  brooding  jungle  was 
watching  us  with  a  million  eyes,"  said 
Callista,  shaky  from  her  first  bout  of  fever. 

"  Not  perhaps  a  million,"  said  Verricker, 
"  but  certainly  the  eyes  are  there.  We're 
in  the  land  of  the  Tci-tschere  now." 

"  I  see  nothing,"  gasped  Callista. 

IC  They  don't  mean  you  to.  But  look  up- 
stream. Those  parakeets  weren't  panicked 
by  nothing.  There's  a  Tci  brave  there  on 
the  watch." 

On  the  information  of  a  native  who  had 
been  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  ill-fated 
Pole  expedition,  they  drew  up  that  night 
at  a  big  mud-spit  in  the  centre  of  the  stream. 
They  were  bitten  and  burrowed  into  by 
scores  of  hateful  insects,  but  they  were 
safe  from  a  rush,  and  they  were  self-con- 
tained in  their  boats  and  barges. 

"  The  place  where  they  got  Pole  is  thirty- 
six  hours  paddling  ahead,"  Verricker  said. 
"  Luckily  we  don't  have  to  paddle ;  wo 
can  get  at  them  before  they'll  guess  we're 
near  them." 

He  offered  nothing  further,  and  Callista 
did  not  realise  what  he  meant  until  she 
awoke  in  the  night  to  hear  the  faint  far-oil: 
crackle  of  shooting.     A  queer  noise.     Not 
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until  she  picked  out  the  steady  bursts  of 
machine-gun  fire  and,  presently,  the  thick 
thudding  of  exploding  grenades,  did  she 
realise  it  was  fighting.  Then,  furious,  she 
climbed  from  under  her  mosquito  netting 
and  went  out  on  the  deck  of  her  motor- 
cruiser.  She  saw  that  a  number  of  motor 
launches  had  gone,  and  several  big  canoes 
that  had  held  Hausas,  too.  Verricker  had 
brought  ofi  a  night  attack. 

She  was  so  angry  at  that  that  she  beat 
down  the  advice  and  protests  of  the  man 
left  in  command  of  the  remainder  of  the 
boats,  and,  although  Verricker  had  for- 
bidden it,  went  up  to  the  fighting  in  a  launch 
with  a  youngster  and  five  riflemen.  The 
fighting  died  down  before  she  had  travelled 
three-quarters  of  the  way,  and  when  she' 
arrived  at  a  big  and  shattered  village,  it 
was  to  be  challenged  by  a  calm  Hausa  and 
then  taken  straight  to  where  Verricker  was 
examining  the  Tci  he  had  captured. 

The  moment  she  set  foot  in  the  village 
she  was  thrilled.  The  dirt  and  the  mud  walls 
and  the  slit  windows  were  of  the  type  of 
her  dream.  But  she  wasn't  as  thrilled  as 
Verricker  had  hoped  her  to  be.  He  led  her 
to  a  certain  shattered  house,  the  survivor  of 
the  Pole  expedition  leading  them,  and  he  said : 
"  It  was  in  this  house  they  got  Pole  and 
the  rest  of  the  party,  Callista."  He  looked  at 
her  as  though  he  expected  some  revelation — 
as  though  she,  having  come  in  touch  at  last 
with  the  very  spot  of  her  dream,  would  be 
able  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  dream.  She 
went  through  the  shattered,  filthy  rooms, 
silent,  and  she  said  at  last  :  "  This  isn't 
the  house." 

Verricker,  abashed  and  perplexed,  tried 
to  prove  it  was.  She  only  answered  :  "  This 
isn't  the  house  the  man  sits  in.  I  know  it 
isn't  the  house."  He  spent  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  terrible  condition  of  mind  in  which 
a  man  who  has  staked  so  much  suddenly 
wonders  if  he  has  staked  it  on  a  folly.  But 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  saying  to 
her  :  "I  think  you  are  right.  You  spoke 
of  moonlight  and  sunlight  coming  in  through 
the  windows.  It  couldn't  have  happened 
in  that  house.  The  south  windows  are  shut 
in  by  trees,  and  there  are  none  to  the  west  or 
east.  It  couldn't  have  been  that  house. 
And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  the 
house  in  which  Pole  and  his  friends  were 
killed.    "What's  the  explanation  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  puzzled.  "  I 
know  that  isn't  the  house,  that  is  all." 

"But  which  house  is  it?"  he  said, 
puzzled.    "  Where  is  it  ?  " 


"  Matabii,"  she  said. 

"  How  can  that  fit  in  ?  Since  Pole  was 
killed  here  and  never  saw  Matabii — — " 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  she  said.  "  All 
I  know  is  that  Matabii  is  connected  with 
my  dream." 

Verricker  became  more  certain  that  he 
had  staked  all  on  folly.  His  examination 
of  the  Tci  braves  and  others  he  had  captured 
made  it  plain  that  the  Pole  party  had  been 
wiped  out  in  this  village  and  in  that  house. 
The  big-bodied,  sparrow-legged  Tci  could 
possibly  tell  him  more,  but  would  not. 
Verricker  thought  there  was  no  more  to  tell. 
He  could  see  no  sense  in  the  Matabii  idea. 
Matabii,  he  discovered,  was  quite  incon- 
spicuous apart  from  its  religious  nature. 
It  was  a  small  place  standing  up  on  a  lonely 
hill  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  barren  plain, 
mainly  alkali  sand.  One  got  to  it  by 
turning  aside  up  a  tributary  river  that 
skirted  the  plain  for  all  its  extent.  The 
king-town  of  the  Tci  looked  much  more 
important  and  likely  to  Verricker.  It  was, 
so  he  heard,  a  really  big  city  swarming  with 
people,  and  full  of  great  buildings  and 
palaces  belonging  to  the  king  and  his 
secondary  chiefs.  One  only  went  straight 
ahead  up  the  Mwolo  to  get  to  it.  The  king- 
town  ought  to  be  the  place  they  should  go  to. 
Callista  said  "  No,  Matabii,"  always  Matabii. 
She  said  it  without  reason,  not  knowing 
what  to  expect  there,  or  how  this  man  of  her 
dream  could  be  connected  with  it. 

Verricker,  after  arguing,  shrugged,  and 
planned  to  move  on  Matabii.  He  planned 
well.  He  got  his  men  talking  about  an 
attack  on  the  king-town,  so  that  the  Tci 
prisoners  should  overhear,  and  then  he 
gave  two  or  three  of  them  a  chance  to 
escape.  Then  they  waited  a  week.  They 
waited  a  week  partly  from  policy,  partly 
that  Callista  should  recover  from  the 
inflammation  caused  by  leeches  worming  in 
through  the  lace-holes  of  her  boots  and 
biting  her.  By  the  end  of  the  week  Callista 
could  move,  and  Verricker,  having  decided 
that  all  the  available  Tci  forces  were  massed 
to  defend  the  king-town,  struck  a  quick 
raid  at  unguarded  Matabii. 

Directly  the  inhabitants  of  Matabii  saw 
the  Hausas  advancing  across  the  plain  from 
the  river,  they  followed  the  Tci  tactic  of 
bolting  from  the  town  towards  the  hills  to 
the  rear.  Here  they  ran  into  the  caterpillar 
cars  which  had  landed  higher  up,  and  had 
swept  across  rear  and  flank,  with  men  on 
foot  in  support.  Half  a  dozen  bursts  from 
the   machine-guns   on   the   cars,    and   the 
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citizens  of  Tci  returned  in  haste  to  their  city, 
the  cars  butting  close  on  their  heels  right 
up  to  the  mud  walls. 

Then  the  braves  grew  bold  and  came  out 
to  challenge  the  main  force  advancing  on 
the  front.  They  were  fierce  fighters,  the  Tci. 
Rifles  they  were  used  to — they  carried  a  very 
fair  German  weapon  themselves,  got  Heaven 
knows  how- — but  the  machine-guns  worried 
them.  They  stuck  it,  however,  until  they 
came  to  within  bombing  distance,  and  when 
the  bombs  burst  among  them  they  broke  in 
the  wildest  panic,  threw  their  arms  away, 
bolted  back  to  the  town,  to  send  back  all 
their  finest  old  men  and  most  attractive 
young  women  for  the  enemy  to  sacrifice  as 
they  willed  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

Verricker  ordered  all  the  fighting  ranks  of 
the  Tci  to  come  out  of  the  walls  and  parade, 
without  arms,  where  his  machine-guns  could 
get  them  easiest.  That  done,  he  took  a 
strong  contingent,  including  Callista,  into 
the  city.  Again  she  was  thrilled,  but  not 
too  thrilled.  The  mud  houses  and  the  filth 
were  those  of  her  dream,  on  the  walls  of  the 
houses  were  the  queer  decorative  incisions 
she  had  seen  in  her  dream,  and  drawn.  But 
there  was  nothing  else.  Verricker  had 
already  tried  to  get  some  information  about 
the  dead  Pole  out  of  the  old  men,  but  had 
got  nothing.  He  moved  by  the  side  of 
Callista  through  the  smelly,  pinched  streets 
of  the  town,  feeling  that  he  had  been  a  born 
fool,  and  knowing  despair.  And  Callista  was 
in  the  pit  of  dejection,  too.  Her  dream  had 
led  her  so  far,  and  had  then  deserted  her,  it 
seemed. 

And  then  quite  suddenly  there  leapt  a 
word  along  the  files  of  Hausas  spreading 
through  the  streets.  It  told  of  a  strange 
white  man  singing  in  a  house — a  white  man 
making  strange  white  music  in  a  house  that 
was  part  of  the  great  fort  of  Matabii. 
Verricker  was  outside  this  house  in  a  flash, 
Callista  after  him. 

From  out  the  mud  walls  of  this  house, 
in  the  heart  of  the  sacred  and  mysterious 
city  of  the  Tci-tschere,  they  heard  an 
English  voice  bawling  on  a  hoarse  shout : 

"Who  were  the  Yeomen,  the  Yeomeii  of 
England.  .  .  ,,f 

Then  the  voice  broke  off  and  snarled 
something  in  nasal  Tci,  and  there  was  a 
scuffle  and  the  yelp  of  a  savage.  And  the 
English  voice  shouted  on  : 

<{The  Yeomen  were  free   men,   the  free 
men  of  England, 
From  homestead  and  cottage.  ..." 


"  By  James  !  "  cried  Verricker  in  a 
sudden  hoarse  voice,  staring  at  the  building. 
Then  :  "  A  leg  up  one  of  you,  quick,  darn 
you,  quick  !  " 

He  was  heaved  up  the  wall  to  one  of  the 
slits  of  windows,  dug  toes  into  the  mud,  and 
clung  on. 

"  By  James  !  "  he  cried  again.  His  right 
hand  plucked  his  pistol  from  its  holster, 
darted  it  through  the  window.  There  came 
the  one-two-three  of  muffled  explosions,  and 
the  yells  of  savages.  Then  the  hoarse  voice 
inside  shouted  :  "  Bravo,  that's  done  it ! 
Brave  work  !    Who  the  blazes  are  you  1  " 

And  Verricker  was  crying  :  "  Michael, 
my  dear  old  chap.    Michael !  " 

Then  there  was  a  quick  exchange  of 
words,  Verricker  dropped  his  pistol  through 
the  window  to  the  man  inside,  sprang  back 
to  earth,  stared  round  with  a  white,  twitch- 
ing face,  crying  :  "  Michael  Pole  alive  ! 
Come  on  !     We  must  get  him  out." 

He  forgot  Callista  in  the  amazement  of 
the  discovery,  ran  round  into  the  building, 
apparently  following  Michael  Pole's 
directions,  through  stinking  passages,  until 
they  came  to  two  dead  men  in  a  doorway. 
And  inside  the  filthy  mud  room,  when 
Callista  got  there,  was  the  man  of  her  dream, 
half  sobbing  as  he  shook  both  Verricker's 
hands,  who  was  half  sobbing,  too. 

And  she  heard  her  dream-man  saying,  "  I 
thought  I  was  loony  when  I  heard  your  guns 
gp  popping,  and  the  bombs.  Then,  when 
the  people  bolted,  I  felt  mad  with  hope. 
Then,  when  firing  broke  out  towards  the 
hills  and  they  came  streaming  back,  I  was 
just  as  mad  with  funk.  I  knew  that  you— 
whoever  you  were- — had  got  the  blighters 
pinned — knew  that  meant  they'd  do  for  me. 
Daren't  let  you  learn  they  had  a  white 
prisoner,  you  see.  I  was  just  about 
desperate.  Hadn't  a  weapon,  you  know, 
except  an  old  mutton  leg,  part  of  an  ancient 
meal.  Well,  I  used  that.  When  the  first 
man  crept  in  to  get  me,  I  was  crouching  by 
the  door,  and  I  managed  to  nail  him  good, 
and  while  the  others  were  still  jumpy,  I 
got  his  club  and  his  stabbing  spear.  And 
I  kept  the  rest  of  them  off  that  way,  the 
angle  of  the  wall  favouring  me,  until  you 
potted  'em  from  the  window  and  sent  'em 
bunking.  I  was  playing  for  that.  That's 
why  I  was  yelling  the  '  Yeomen  '• — or  what 
I  could  remember  of  the  darn  thing — at  the 
top  of  my  voice.  I  wanted  you  to  hear 
and  it  was  the  only  thing  I  could  remember. 
And  that's  my  side.   How- — — " 

He  stopped  short,  staring  with  frightened 
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eyes  at  Callista.    "  You,"  he  cried,  choking, 
"  you  of  all  people  !  " 

Verricker  said  softly  :  "  She  of  all  people 
is  the  one  who  saved  you,  Michael.  She  led 
us  here.    Your  message — ■ — " 

"  My  message,"  he  cried,  astonished, 
staring  at  them.  "  I've  sent  no  message. 
How  could  I  ?  " 

"  A  queer  message,  a  spiritual  message — 
telepathy.   She  got  it  in  a  dream." 

"  Dream,"  he  gasped.  "  I  say,  that's 
nonsense.  I've  never  even  dreamed  a 
message.   I  don't  understand- — ■ — " 

"  I  saw  you  in  a  dream,"  said  Callista, 
"  sitting  in  this  room,  staring  at  me." 

"  Staring  at  you,"  he  said,  and  suddenly 
he  was  covered  with  confusion.  His  eyes 
darted  to  a  wall.  They  saw  stuck  to  that 
wall  a  dirty  and  torn  page  from  some 
Society  paper.  They  had  to  look  close  to  see 
that  it  was  a  picture  of  Callista  Tristram. 

"  You  stared  at  that,"  said  Callista 
huskily. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Tristram,"  he  said  in  con- 
fusion. "  I  used  to  sit  and  stare  at  that. 
There  was  nothing  else." 

That  was  all.  Nothing  to  explain  things. 
No  hint  of  spiritualism,  telepathy,  thought 
transference,  anything.  Michael  Pole  simply 
sat  in  his  prison  of  mud  staring  at  Callista's 
picture,  and  somehow,  by  a  means  un- 
explained, she  had  been  able  to  see  him 
doing  it. 

A  haggard  but  shaven  and  attractive 
Michael  Pole  told  her  more  about  it  days 
later. 

"  Well,  I'll  admit  that  that  picture  was 
on  me  when  they  attacked  my  party,  Miss 
Tristram,"  he  said,  shamefaced.  "  I  saw 
it  in  Dalla  you  know,  in  one  of  the  weeklies. 
I- — I  just  had  to  have  it,  so  I  tore  it  out  and 
put  it  in  my  cigar  case.  When  I  came  to 
myself  here,  in  Matabii,  the  cigar  case  and 
the  picture  were  still  on  me.  You  see,  these 
brutes  wouldn't  touch  it  or  anything  on  me. 
I  was  sort  of  sacred." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Callista  softly,  eyes 
down.  He  was  looking  at  her  as  he  had 
looked  in  her  dream,  and  she  wasn't  dis- 
liking it.  How  fine  his  face  was,  with  his  hair 
trimmed  and  his  cheeks  shaven  ! 

"  It's  a  way  these  primitive  creatures  have 
of  treating  men  who  are  mad.  Quite  a 
common  attitude  throughout  Africa.  Mad- 
men and  half-wits  are  supposed  to  be  favoured 
by  the  gods.  Oh,  yes,  I  was  mad  for  several 
months,  four,  I  think.  Eeally  mad,  then, 
though  after  that  I  pretended  to  be,  to 
save  my  neck.    Ypu  see,  when  they  rushed 


the  village  they  got  the  lot  of  us— after  a 
fight.  The  other  poor  chaps  were  killed, 
but  I  was  only  just  knocked  out.  A  bullet 
along  the  skull,  you  know.  I  dare  say  that 
when  they  pulled  me  out  of  the  hut  I  looked 
as  dead  as  the  others  ;  that's  why  the 
escaping  carriers  made  the  mistake.  I  don't 
know  what  I  did,  but  I  must  have  sat  up 
and  behaved  in  a  way  lunatic  enough  for 
the  Tci  to  certify  me  sacred.  So  they  brought 
me  along  to  Matabii  and  preserved  m«  as  a 
sort  of  holy  object." 

"  Your  life  after  that  must  have  been 
terrible,"  breathed  Callista. 

"  Not  at  first.  You  see,  until  my  wound 
healed  and  my  wits  cleared,  I  was  out  of  my 
mind.  After  that  it  was — well,  rather  the 
tortures  of  the  damned.  You  see,  I  saw  how 
hopeless  it  was  to  expect  any  sort  of  rescue. 
Although  I  kept  up  the  pose  of  insanity 
with  the  feeling  that  perhaps  I  might  get 
away  some  day,  I  always  felt  it  was 
impossible." 

"  And  that's  when  you  started  looking  at 
my  picture,"  said  Callista. 

"  Yes,  as  I  say,  I  found  it  intact.  So  I 
put  it  on  the  wall  and  just  used  to  look  at  it 
—  in  the  way  Verricker  says  you  saw  me  do 
in  the  dream." 

"  And  you  can't  explain  that  dream  ?  " 

"  It's  utterly  beyond  me,"  he  admitted. 

"  And  you  never  thought  of  sending  your 
thoughts  or  trying  to  get  in  touch  ?  " 

'  Oh,  no,  that  sort  of  thing  is  right  outside 
my  line.  I  just  simply  sat  and  stared  at  you 
■ — that  is  your  picture.  I  had  no  more  idea 
of  ever  getting  to  know  you,  any  sort  of  way, 
than  of  flying." 

"  And  yet  it  happened." 

"  Yes,  it  happened,"  he  said.  "  Almighty 
queer,  isn't  it  ?  No  explaining  it.  Can  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't  explain  it,  unless "   She 

looked  at  him  swiftly,  blushed  and  broke  off. 

"  Unless — what  ?  "  he  asked,  his  voice 
rather  shaky. 

"  You — you  must  have  put  an  awful 
amount  of  intensity  into  your  thoughts 
about  me,"  she  said. 

"  You  needn't  doubt  that,  Callista,"  he 
said  thickly.    "  I  did." 

"  And — and  suppose  I  felt  them — the 
intensity  of  them — I  mean  I  seemed  to  know 
about  Matabii,  and  that  you  were  in  some 
terrible  need." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you  seem  to  have  felt 
that.     I    often   thought    of   that,    sort    of 
-confided  in- — in  your  picture.     That  seems 
to  have  got  across." 

"  It  did  get  across,"  she  said  softly.    "  I 
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don't  try  to  explain,  but  the  concentration 
you  put  into  that  must  have  reached  me,  the 
person  you  were  thinking  of.  That  seems 
to  be  the  only  reason  in  it." 

"  Yes,  that  seems  to  be  the  only  reason," 
he  said,  and  he  came  and  stood  beside  her. 
"  But  if  it  is,  there  are  other  things  that 
should  have  got  over  to  you,  Callista — things 
— a  thing  I  thought  of,  even  more  intensely 
than  of  my  sufferings  ;  the  thing  that  made 
me  carry  that  photo  of  an  unknown  woman, 
the  most  beautiful  woman  my  eyes  have  ever 
seen.  If  you  felt  one  thing,  you  must  have 
felt  the  other.  Did  you,  Callista  1  " 

She  looked  down,  smiling  softly,  wonder- 


ing if  her  whole  body  showed  the  throbbing 
of  her  heart,  as  she  felt  it  must.  She  said 
almost  in  a  whisper  :  "  That  photo  was  taken 
years  ago,  just  after  I  '  came  out.'  The 
present  me  is  not  like  that." 

"  She's  infinitely  finer  and  more  lovely," 
he  said  hoarsely.  "  But  you  haven't 
answered,  Callista.  Did  you  feel  that  other 
and  stronger  thing  in  your  dream  ?  " 

She  looked  at  her  clasped  hands  :  "  My 
dear,"  she  whispered,  "  didn't  I  see  your 
eyes  ?  " 

"  Callista,"  he  cried,  "  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  know,  Michael,"  she  said,  lifting  her 
eyes  to  his.    "  Isn't  that  why  I  came  1  " 


MOODS. 

D  ETTY'S  moods  are  like  the  sea, 
■-*    Changing  ever  day  by  day; 
Sometimes  she  is  kind  to  me— 
Betty's  moods  are  like  the  sea ; 
Then,  most  disconcertingly, 

She  is  vexed  and  turns  away. 
Betty's  moods  are  like  the  sea, 

Changing  ever  day  by  day. 

For  when  I  am  in  distress, 

She  my  troubles  tries  to  share, 
And  is  full  of  tenderness; 
For  when  I  am  in  distress, 
Words  can  never  half  express 

Her  devotion,  loving  care; 
For  when  1  am  in  distress, 

She  my  troubles  tries  to  share. 

LESLIE    M.   6YLER. 


THE    DAY    AFTER. 


Mot  he  u  :   Come  on,  Bobby,  take  this  nice  medicine  and  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  a  sixpence  for  you. 
Boijby  :    I'd  sooner  try  another  piece  of  plum  pudding  and  see  if  I  can  find  a  sixpence  myself! 

THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK 


THE    EGG    BOOK. 
liy  J,  Moland  Fay. 

Clarissa  had  not  asked  me  to  do  it — in  fact, 
she  did  not  even  know  that  I  was  doing  it — 
but  Clarissa  has  a  habit  of  shirking  it,  and  I 
wished  it  done.  I  had  a  desire  to  know  just 
how  much  I  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
towards  the  upkeep  of  Clarissa's  farmyard 
when  the  bills  came  in.  So  I  was  balancing 
Clarissa's  books. 

I  had  already  become  somewhat  despondent 
at  the  totals,  when  I  arrived  at  the  egg  book. 
Now,  personally  I  had  not  tasted  a  really  new- 
laid  egg  for  weeks,  and  I  did  not  look  for 
encouragement  from  the  egg  book ;  but  as  I 
turned  to  the  record  since  the  last  total,  three 
weeks  before,  I  gasped  and  stared  for  some 
moments  upon  the  page. 

Then  I  frowned.  "  Ah,  Clarissa,"  I  thought, 
"  I  have  found  you  out !  You  have  meanly 
deceived  me  1  With  your  own  hand  you  have 
daily  registered  one  eggt  and,  Clarissa,  you 
have  kept  it  from  me  !  " 

At  that  moment  Bertha  entered  the  room 
with  the  tea-things. 


"  Bertha,"  I  said  quietly,  "  shut  the  door." 

Bertha's  face,  which  is  normally  the  shape 
of  a  full  moon,  seemed  to  grow  a  little  fuller 
as  she  complied. 

"  Come  here,  Bertha,"  I  said.  "  I  am  in 
trouble." 

"  Lor,  sir  !  "  said  Bertha. 

"  I  look  to  you,"  I  continued,  "  to  explain 
away  my  fears." 

"  Lor,  sir  I  "  said  Bertha.    . 

"  Bertha,"  I  said  impressively,  "  what 
happens  to  our  daily  egg  ?  " 

"  Egg,  sir  ?     What  egg,  sir  ?  " 

"  The  egg  that  is  daily  laid  by  the  united 
efforts  of  our  fowls." 

"  We  haven't  had  no  eggs,  sir.  We  haven't 
had  no  eggs  for  weeks,  sir — we  haven't  had 
none,  sir — we " 

"Thank  you,  Bertha,"  I  said  sadly;  "you 
may  go."     And  Bertha  went. 

Her  replies  had  only  strengthened  my 
suspicions.  I  noted  her  double  negative : 
"  Haven't  had  none "  clearly  meant  that  we 
had  had  some.  And  I  am  very  partial  to  a 
really  new-laid  egg. 
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I   moaned  aloud.      "  Ah, 
said     Clarissa,     suddenly 


"  Ah,   Clarissa  ! 
Clarissa — ah,  CI — 

"  Here    I    am,' 
entering. 

"  Clarissa,"  I  said,  starting  to  my  feet,  "  I 
will  not  waste  words." 

"  Please  don't  waste  anything,"  said  Clarissa, 
flinging  herself  into  an  armchair. 

"  Clarissa,"  I  said,  "  where  is  that  egg  ?  " 

"Egg?     What  egg?" 

It  did  not  escape  me  that  Clarissa's  answer 


know  how  partial  I  am  to  a  really  new-laid 
egg^  but,  Clarissa,  I  would  have  shared  it  with 
you." 

"But  what  egg?  Which  egg?  Where?  " 
cried  Clarissa. 

I  thrust  the  open  page  before  her.  "  Here," 
I  cried,  "is  the  record  of  eggs,  entered  by  your 
own  hand  1 " 

"Eggs?         Eggs!"       screamed       Clarissa. 
"  They're     not     eggs,    they're     naughts — just 
naughts — naughts  which  stand  for  nothing  !  " 
She     threw    the    book     at 
my   head  and   laughed  im- 
moderately. 

I  dodged  the  book,  then 
picked  it  up.  Possibly  they 
were  meant  for  naughts,  but, 
as  Clarissa  had  to  admit 
later,  they  were  perfect  eggs. 


TAKEN     FOR    GKANTP:D 

"Any  bottles  to-day,  sir?" 

"  No !  " 

"  Any  rags,  sir?" 

"No"!" 

(Confidentally) :  "  No  Christmas  ties, 

was  precisely  the  same  as  Bertha's,  but  rather 
less  respectful,  which  suggested  collusion. 

I  held  the  book  behind  me,  my  finger  in  the 
tell-tale  page.  "  For  years  I  have  trusted 
you,"  I  said.  "  I  have  shared  all  I  possess 
with  you.  I  have  cheerfully  paid  the  yearly 
deficit  on  your  farmyard,  and  yet  you  have 
secretly  disposed  of  its  meagre  produce.     You 


HOMERS. 
Hy  John  JLeith. 

That's  what  my  wife 
calls  them.  She  does  not, 
however,  approve  the  word 
as  a  title  for  this  article — 
says  it's  ambiguous,  mean- 
ingless, stupid,  equivocal. 
In  fact,  she  has  expressed 
herself  with  complete  free- 
dom and  at  considerable 
length  on  the  matter, 
asserting  that  nobody  will 
ever  read  an  article  with 
such  a  title — nobody  with 
any  sense,  anyhow. 

We  shall  see.  There 
have  been  occasions  when 
my  wife  was  mistaken, 
happy,  cherished  memories 
whereof  it  rejoices  me  to  add 
to  the  number. 

A  Homer  in  our  house 
means  an  article  like  this, 
but  not  quite  so  good,  that 
an  editor  has  declined  to 
buy  and  has  returned,  at 
Father's  expense,  to  Father. 
Father  does  this  sort  of 
thing,  not,  as  you  might 
imagine,  out  of  bravado,  but 
with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  selling  it  for  real  money. 
If  you  were  to  see  Father, 
you  would  probably  not  sus- 
pect him  of  any  such  be- 
haviour. Apart  from  a  certain 
shabbiness  of  raiment  and 
an  anxious  cast  of  countenance,  there's  nothing 
about  Father  to  suggest  literature  or  otherwise 
to  catch  your  eye  ...  I  am  Father. 

Fortunately  our  daughters  are  not  yet  of  an 
age  to  join  their  Mother  in  the  government  of 
Father.  Three  people,  all  anxious  to  advise 
Father  of  the  return  of  yet  another  Homer, 
would  be  too  much.     Clearly  Father  must  take 


sir? 


PUIDK    BEFORE    A    FALL. 


steps  to  reduce  the  homing  percentage  before 
the  daughters  set  up  as  censors.  The  elder 
having  already  achieved  six  years,  there 
remains  not  much  time  for  Father. 

There  are  Homers  and  Homers.  There  is 
also  the  Never-Homer,  the  brave  little  fellow 
that  goes  off  and  is  heard  of  no  more  except  on 
the  back  of  the  cheque  that  comes  to  pay  for 
him.  The  Never-Homer  occurs  infrequently, 
as  the  gorilla  fanciers  say. 

Of  the  Homers  proper  there  are  several  sorts. 


Some  never  stav  away  more  than  forty-eight 
hours.  After  three  such  trips  those  go  into 
the  W.P.B.  (mine),  and  that's  the  end  of  them. 
Others  pay  quite  prolonged  visits  to  editors,  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  return  with  a  friendly 
little  note  attached— "  Too  long"— "Not  long 
enough  "— "  Rather  gruesome  "—and  so  forth. 
With  this  sort  Father  hopes  and  hopes.  You 
never  know,  and  every  now  and  then  one  or 
other  of  them  finds  a  home  from  home  and  so 
fulfils  its  function. 
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One  man's  meat  is  another's  poison,  and 
thus  it  is  that  Father,  being  merely  a  scribbler 
instead  of  a  pigeon  fancier,  gets  no  credit 
nor  even  courtesy  over  this  homing  business. 
If  he  sent  little  feathered  friends  forth  into 
the  world  and  they  returned  as  unerringly, 
then  would  the  Grand  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Pigeon  Fanciers  have  something  to  say 
about  it  —  gold  medal  probably.  And  it 
would  be  much  cheaper.  You  don't  have  to 
pay  postage  on  pigeons,  nor  do  you  enclose 
a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  their  return. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  that  pigeons  rather 
than  authorship  are  my  metier.  Bat  I  suspect 
that  with  me  the  pigeons  would  prove  just  as 
contrary  as  the  little  tales. 


ONE-NINE-TWENTY-FIVE. 

In  the  thin  old  year  that's  defunct  and  gone 
There  wasn't  a  lot  you  could  call  tres  bon. 

It  might  be  our  fault  or  it  might  be  our  fate, 
But  it's  wiped  off  now  from  everyone's  slate. 

Looking  back  may  result  in  a  crick  of  the  neck, 
So— full  steam  ahead,  with  a  holystoned  deck. 

May  our  ventures  go. through,  may  we  each  make 

a  bit; 
If  destiny  frowns,  may  we  counter  the  hit. 

May  our  summer  be  long  and  our  winter  be  short ; 
May  we  win  back  some  pots  in  the  matter  of  sport. 


A    POSSIBLE     EXPLANATION. 

Husband  (after  long  struggle  with  mysterioiw  dish) :  What  happened  this  time,  dear-did  you  lose  the  page 
before  you'd  finished  reading-  the  recipe  through? 


A  novelist,  staying  in  a  small  village  in  order 
to  make  a  study  of  native  character,  happened 
to  meet  one  of  the  two  postmen  of  the  district. 
Now,  this  postman  had  to  walk  nearly  twenty 
miles  every  day,  his  round  being  through  one  of 
the  most  dismal  parts  of  the  country. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  he  told  the  novelist 
that  he  had  delivered  the  letters  on  the  same 
round  for  fifty  years,  excepting  during  a  fort- 
night's holidav  each  year. 

"  Ah,"  said"  the  novelist,  "  what  a  change 
it  must  be  for  you  after  your  tedious  task! 
No  doubt  you  go  to  the  city.  Come,  tell  me  how 
you  spend  your  hard-earned  holiday?" 

"Well,"  answered  the  postman,  "having 
most  nothing  to  do  at  home,  I  go  the  rounds 
with  the  other  man." 


The  year's  but  a  babe,  and  with  suitable  diet 
And  careful  control  he'll  keep  happy  and  quiet. 

Give    the    babe   a   good    start    and    it's    certain   to 

thrive, 
So— here's  to  us  all  in  one-nine-twenty-five! 

Jessie  I'ope. 


The  tramp  paused  outside  the  house.  "  Clear 
out  !  "  shouted  the  lady  of  the  house.  "I  ain't 
got  no  wood  to  chop.  "There  ain't  nothing  you 
could  do  around  here." 

"  But,  madam,  there  is,"  retorted  the  way- 
farer with  dignity.  "  I  could  give  you  a  few 
lessons  in  grammar." 


— TO     FIND     THAT 

JONES  MINOR  HAD 

UNLIMITED         KE- 

SERVKS. 


HAKD  LUCK. 
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DATES. 
At  Christmas-time,  on  tables  spread 
With  turkey,  chocolates,  whisky,  bread, 
Crackers  full  of  funny  toys, 
All  designed  to  make  a  noise, 
Oranges  and  nuts  and  wine, 
You'll  see— at  least,  you  will  on  mine — 
A  box  of  dates,  which  seems  to  me 
The  essence  of  festivity. 

In  other  seasons  of  the  year 

The  dates  I  eat  are  very  queer— 

Ali  stuck  together  in  a  mess ; 

I  dare  not  tackle  them  unless 

I  have  a  bath  prepared  for  me, 

So  glutinous  they  seem  to  be. 

And  yet  they  really  taste  as  nice 

As  Christmas  ones — four  times  the  price  ! 


"  I  gave  it  to  that  fellow  straight,  I  can  tell 
you,"  boasted  Smith.  "  He  is  twice  as  big  as  I 
am,  too,  but  I  told  him  exactly  what  I  thought 
of  his  rascally  conduct,  and  I  called  him  ali  the 
names  in  the  dictionary,  and  a  lot  of  others  as 
well." 

"  And  didn't  he  try  to  hit  you  ?  "  asked  Jones. 

"  No,  he  didn't ;  and  when  he  tried  to  answer 
me  back,  I  just  hung  up  the  telephone  receiver 
and  walked  away." 


"  I'm  sick  of  people  asking  what  sort  of  soil 
it  is,"  said  the  house-agent  at  the  new  garden 
suburb.  "  Anyone  would  think  they  all  wanted 
to  come  here  to  be  buried." 


WELL    MEANT. 

Casual  (to  wife  returning  from  shopping) :   Carry  your  'usband,  mum  ? 


Now,  strange  to  say,  1  always  find 

My  friends  devour  the  cheaper  kind 

(As  I  do),  yet  each  family  hates 

At  Christmas-time  the  common  dates. 

And  though  it  seems,  no  doubt,  absurd, 

1  really  think— upon  my  word 

I  do—that  dates  "dress  up,"  perhaps, 

On  special  days,  like  other  chaps. 

M.    R.   Bllinger. 


A  certain  old  lady  always  made  it  her 
business  to  visit  the  poor  patients  in  the 
hospital. 

On  one  occasion  she  approached  a  much- 
bandaged  individual  who  was  sitting  up  in 
bed,  and  after  a  little  preliminary  talk  she  said 
to  him  very  sympathetically :  "  I  suppose  your 
wife  must  miss  you  a  good  deal." 

"  No,  mum,"  came  the  prompt  reply ; 
"  she's  got  a  wonderful  aim  for  a  woman." 


We  have  lately  been  assured  that  the  coal 
in  this  country  will  last  at  least  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Unfortunately,  the  supply  of 
slate  also  shows  no  signs  of  giving  out  at 
present. 


Excited  Old  Lady  (to  porter) :  I've  lost 
all  my  luggage  ! 

Calm  Porter  :  'Ave  you,  mum  ?  Then 
you  don't  want  me. 


A  painful  incident  occurred  last  week,  when  the  elder      Signer  Missel   Thrush  is  a^aia  cleliglitifig  rajal  audieocea 

Miss  Moorhen's  tail  froze  to  the  Round  Pond  and  had      with  a  series  of  open-air  recitals,  weather  petmitting-or 


to  be  abandoned.     The  damage  is  estimated  at  several 
score  of  her  finest  tail-feathers. 


otherwise. 


That  quaint  body  the  Sleepers  Society  retired  recently  for  its  annual  session.     The  meeting  is  to  terminate 
some  time  in  March,  1925,  climatic  conditions  being  favourable. 


I  he   Dowager   Lady   Bluebottle  was   observed  enjoying 

the  few   hours  of   afternoon   sunshine   experienced  last  distinguished  foreigners  have  a 

Tuesday.      It  is  feared,  however,  that  the   famous   old      A  ^  Continent  gy  air< 

lady  will  not  live  to  see  another  summer. 


arrived  from 


%*L 


for.  Stoat  is  following  his  annual  custom  of  hunting  on  the      Lord   starling  who  suffers   so   from  the  cold,  claims   to 
Many  broke  estates,  having  "made  up"  to  harmonise  with      baye  ^igcovejed  an  excellent  substitute  for  Summer  in  a 


the  landscape. 


neighbouring  chimney. 


UNFASHIONABLE    SOCIETY    NOTES. 
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THE   REAL  CULPRIT. 

(The  average  man,  says  a  philosopher,  requires  a  wife  who 
displays  unbounded  faith  in  him  if  he  is  to  do  good  work.) 
Dear    heart,    when,    the    room    growing    duller    and 
duller, 

My  frugal  resolve  to  your  ears  I  revealed 
To  paint  it  myself  in  a  different  colour 

And  paper  in  person  the  walls  that  had  peeled, 
Though  1  wasn't  in  any  way  reckless  and  hasty, 

But  craved  your  enlightened  assistance  to  choose 
A  paper  and  tint  unmistakably  tasty, 

You  didn't  enthuse. 

Though    I   toiled    really  hard    and,    ere   starting    to 
do  so, 

Demanded  your  view  as  to  whether  1  ought 
To  give  it  one  coat  or  an  orthodox  trousseau, 

You  wouldn't  vouchsafe  the  approval  I  sought; 


Not  mine  is  the  blame  if  my  effort  you  vote  a 
Rank  failure  unworthy  a  thinking  adult; 

The  way  you  refused  to  contribute  your  quota 
Explains  the  result. 


Theri:  was  no  doubfc  that  he  was  very  widely 
travelled,  there  was  less  that  he  was  one  of  the 
biggest  Munchausens  that  ever  lived.  Once  he 
got  in  with  a  crowd  of  people  he  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  to  indulge  in 
his  weakness.  He  knew  this  quite  well,  and  so 
on  a  recent  occasion,  when  asked  out  to  dinner, 
he  made  arrangements  for  some  friends  to 
accompany  him  that  they  might  catch  him  before 
he  went  too  far. 


m  'HMk 


MAN    WHO    SAID    WHAT    UK     REALLY    THOUGHT    ABOUT    THK    NEW     BABY'S    LOOKS. 


So  far  from  commending  the  gait  I  was  ganging, 
Your  settled  opinion  seemed  rather  to  be 

That  the  paper  I  boastfully  talked  about  hanging 
Would  suffocate  me. 

And  so  it  went  on  as  my  labour  proceeded ; 

You  scorned  my  artistic  endeavours,  until 
Your  failure  to  show  me  the  faith  that  I  needed 

Destroyed  in  the  end  my  ambition  and  skill. 


Quite  early  in  the  evening  he  started  off. 
Some  other  guest  had  mentioned  rose  garders. 
and  he  had  to  add  his  bit. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  he  said  to  the  hostess, 
"of  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  a  rose  garden 
over  two  miles  long,  and  "—-he  felt  a  kick  under 
the  table— "and  two  inches  wide!"  he  con- 
cluded. 
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A  Double  Turn 


ONE  EXAMPLE 
FROM  A  COM- 
PLETE RANGE. 


Top    of   the    Bill   for    the    whole   Winter 

Season,  always  pleasing,  working  together 

in    perfect    unison— just   the    companions    to   keep   you 

smiling    and    cheerful    through    the    long     wet    days. 

SINGLE    BOOT    OR    SHOE    SENT    ON    APPROVAL, 

if   desired,  or  if  remittance  is  sent  for  a  pair, 

money  instantly  returned  if  not  satisfied. 


Postage  6d. 

No  3 M— The  MOI »FRF  *h©*.— Fine 

Form.     A  shoe  that  stands  alone.  DRI-PED  double- 
wear    Soles   with    PHflT-EESI    double-wear   Uppers. 
Waterproof.         Stocked    in    TAN    WILLOW    and 
BOX  CALF. 


C.CXD. 

FOR  O V  E  R SEAS 
ORDERS  take  advantage 
of  the  Post  Office  Cash  on 
D  e liv  e  r  y  pur  c  has  ing 
facilitie s.  5/-  deposit 
required  with  order. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUS.  CATALOGUE. 


Post  Dept. :  60,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


60,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
24,  Liverpool  St.,  City. 
121,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
434,  Strand,  W.C. 2. 


Also 

145,  Strand,  W.C. 2. 
44,  Piccadilly  Circus. 
166a,  Fenchurch  St.,  E.C. 
85,  Buckingham  Palace  Road. 


Sale    at 

7,  Poultry,  City 
121,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
98,  Kensington  High  St. 
131a,  Queen's  Rd.,  Bayswater. 


LIVERPOOL  :  35-38,  Great  Charlotte  Street. 


C.O.D. 

Where  this  system  is  not 
available  you  can  safely  send 
full  amount  as  we  return  all 
monies  if  you  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied. 
Overseas  postage^  3/- 


239,  Brompton  Rd. 
458,  Holloway  Rd.,  N. 
65,  George  St.,  Richmond 


NEW  BRANCH:    i,    BRIDGE    STREET,    WESTMINSTER    (Opposite    Big    Ben). 


As\x\\xV>\Y 


away 
OOO 


A  Doctor  estimates  "that  in  loss  of  time  and  work  colds 
cost  us  at  least  £20,000,000  yearly"  and  that  the  spell 
is  upon  us— COLD  IS  A  BLOOD  IMPURITY- 
AVOID  it  by  BLOOD  PURIFICATION  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  twice  daily  of  the  original  Saline  in  water. 

Wt 


2\S  and  4j6  a  Bottle  of  all  Chemists. 

Agents :  Heppells',  164  Piccadilly,  London,  W.l,  and  at  Brighton,  &c. 
South  Africa  :  Lennon,   Ltd.  India  :  Smith,  StanistreU  &  Cj. 


m 


To  face  waiter  at  end. 
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••MORE  HASTE— LESS  SPEED." 
By  JE.  Spencer, 

Late  on  Saturday  night  we  decided  that, 
weather  permitting,  we  would  spend  Sunday 
at  Wellerby.  Suddenly  all  was  confusion ; 
time-tables  were  requisitioned,  maps  were 
scanned,  notes  were  made,  the  larder  was 
inspected.  Yes,  everything  turned  out  happily, 
and  on  Sunday  we  could  enjoy  the  glories  of 
Wellerby — weather  permitting. 

And  the  weather  was  permitting,  so 
gloriously  permitting  that  everyone  tumbled 
out  of  bed  betimes  except  Jack,  who  declared 
that  9.30  was  sufficiently  early  to  catch  the 
9.45  'bus  to  the  station. 

"  The  train  goes  at  ten- 
ten,"  he  argued,  "  and  we 
only  need  twenty  minutes 
to  get  down  to  the 
station." 

However,  Bob  treated 
him  to  such  a  tirade  on 
slacking  that  he  appeared 
at  breakfast  at  9.20. 

"All  ready?"  queried 
Mary  ten  minutes  later. 

"  Just  a  moment,"  re- 
plied Alice.  "  I  want  a 
new  film  in  my  camera." 

"  Bother  the  camera  I  " 
said  Jack.  "  Now,  if  I 
wanted " 

"  Shut  up,  Jack,"  in- 
terrupted Bob.  "  It's  a 
miracle  you're  here  at  all. 
Hurry,  or  I  will  lock  you 
in  now." 

It  was  9.45,  and  no  'bus  was  in 
sight. 

"  Expect  the  bally  thing  has  blown  up  because 
I'm  early,"  commented  Jack. 

9.47  and  still  no  'bus. 

"  We'll  miss  the  train,"  said  Alice  dolefully, 
"and  I  spent  such  a  long  time  cutting 
sandwiches !  " 

9.49  and  still  no  'bus. 

"  Just  my  luck  !  "  sighed  Jack.  "  I'm  about 
the  only  thing  in  the  world  to  be  punctual." 

At  9.50  the  'bus  rolled  up  in  a  leisurely 
Sunday  morning  fashion. 

"Shall  we  go?"  asked  Mary.  "It's  a 
thousand  to  one  we  miss  the  train." 

"  Now  that  we're  here,  I  feel  like  trying  it," 
said  Bob,  helping  her  in.  "  Perhaps  the  'bus 
will  exceed  the  speed  limit,  or  the  train  may 
be  late." 

"  No  such  luck  !  "  growled  Jack.  "  It  isn't 
holiday  time,  and  ordinary  trains  do  not  run 
late  on  local  lines." 

At  that  moment  a  squeaking  noise  was 
heard,  and  the  'bus  came  to  a  standstill.  The 
driver  carefully  descended  from  his  seat  and 
sauntered  round  the  vehicle.  Being  a  capable 
man,  he  soon  discovered  the  trouble,  put  it 
right,  discussed  the  "whys"  and  "wherefores" 
and  the  "might-have-beens"  with  the  con- 
ductor, then  climbed  carefully  back  to  his  seat. 

"  we  can't  do  it  now,"  muttered  Jack. 

"  Yes,  we  can,"  said  .Mary.  "  I  know  a  short 
cut  to  trie  station.  We  must  get  off  at  Smith 
Street  and  then  run." 


"Bun!  On  a  Sunday  1 "  exclaimed  Jack  in 
mock  amazement.  "  My  dear  girl,  it  isn't 
done."  9 

"  Yes,  it  is  done,"  replied  Mary  forcefully, 
"  and  you're  going  to  do  it.  Here  we  are. 
Now  for  it !  " 

Mary  had  gone  some  distance  when  she 
heard  a  cry  of  "  Sandwiches ! "  from  Bob. 
Turning,  she  beheld  him  racing  after  the  'bus. 
It  seemed  an  age  before  he  returned,  puffing 
but  triumphant,  the  forgotten  sandwich-case 
safely  in  his  hand. 

"  We  really  can't  do  it  now,"  protested  Jack, 
who  hated  running.  But  Mary  was  well  away, 
and  he  could  only  follow. 


-7=^diCM^ 


UNSUITABLE. 

"Wk  want  a  record  suitable  for  a  New  Year  present 
for  an  old  lady  who  sent  us  one  at  Christmas." 
"  The  '  Barcarolle '  is  one  of  the  latest." 
"I'm  afraid  that  won't  do — she  can't  bear  dogs." 

"One  minute  left!"  he  exclaimed  as  he 
overtook  her.     "Is  it  possible ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  run  ahead  and  get  the  tickets  I  " 
gasped  Mary.  "  Cut  through  the  side  entrance, 
Alice." 

"  Half  a  minute  only !  "  breathed  Alice  as 
they  neared  the  barrier.  "  Perhaps  they'll 
keep  the  train  waiting  if  they  see  us  coming." 

The  barrier  at  last,  and  a  ticket  official  was 
regarding  the  overheated  trio  with  a  cool 
"  Tickets,  please  !  " 
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"OXO"  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE 

Build    up   your    strength 

with  "OXO"— concentrated 

prime   lean  beef 

An  "0X0  a  day  keeps  illness  at  bay 


MELANYL 

MARKING  INK 

Absolutely 

Indelible. 

No  Heating 

Required. 

The  World's  __!_. 

Chamtion  Marksman. 

COOPER,  DBNNISON  At  WALK  DEN,  Limited, 
4$  T    *•    O,    ST.    BRIDB    BTBEET,    LONDON,    B.C.*. 


ESTABLISHED  FOR  OVER  100  YEARS. 


SALMON  ODY  socket  trusses 

are  still  unapproachable  in  efficiency  for  all  cases  of  Hernia, 
and  they  still  enjoy  that  confidence  throughout  the  Medical 
Profession  which  has  made  them  so  famous  for  over  100  years. 
Those  -wearing  any  other  form  of  Truss,  especially  Elastic  or  Web 
Trusses,  are  invited  to  write  to-day  and  prove  for  themselves  the 
unique  superiority  of  the  Salmon  Ody  Patent  Ball  and  Socket  Truss. 

Particulars  Post  Free. 
SALMON  ODY,  Ltd.,  7,  New  Oxford  St.,  W.C 


Inebriety  and  Drug  Habits 

In  face  of  the  remarkable  record  of  the  Keeley 
Institute  in  the  last  forty  years,  no  case  cf 
Inebriety  or  drugs  need  be  regarded  as  hope- 
less. Every  day  the  Keeley  Treatment  is  literally 
rescuing  men  and  women  from  mental  and 
physical  slavery.  Ths  Keeley  Treatment  is 
endorsed  by  thousands  of  testimonials  frcm  one- 
time patients— by  eminent  medical  men,  scientists, 
literateur-,  politicians,  and  divines  The  Treatment 
is  administered  under  conditions  equal  to  any  first- 
cla  s  hotel.  Cures  can  be  effected  in  from  four 
to  six  weeks.  Write  ffor  FREE  Prospectus  and 
"  Times "  and  "  Truth  "  Reports  to 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE  (Dept.  3), 
9,  West    Bolton   Gardens,    London,    S.W.5. 

Telephone :  Kensington.  813. 

Positively   Cured 


.-   <-  any  substito te  o 

flour  can  P     resUUs   «*    ' 
satisfactory    ^a  ^tta  0| 

-sir 


V6e 

All-Sod 

Girl 


The  favourite  of 
all  children— and 
grown-ups,  too! 

Everybody  sits  up  and 
takes  notice  when 
Bassett's  Liquorice  All- 
sorts  are  brought  out. 
And  nobody  can  say 
"  no,"  how  ever  many 
times  they're  offered — 
they're  so  delicious  and 
wholesome.  Get  a  supply 
to-day,  but  insist  on 
BASSETT'S— there  are 
none    "just    as   good." 

GEO.  BASSETT  ft  CO.,  LTD., 

SHEFFIELD. 


BASSETTS 

LIQUORICE 
ALLSORTS 
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"  Has  the  ten-ten  left  for  Wellerby  ?  "  asked 
Bob,  wiping  his  brow  as  Jack  raced  up. 

"The  ten-ten  for  Wellerby  goes  at  ten- 
thirty-five  on  Sundays,"  remarked  the  official. 

"  What  1 "  exclaimed  Jack.  "  Oh,  I  say,  I'm 
always  too  early !  Let's  go  back  and  come 
down  respectably." 


"  Mr.  Chairman,"  said  the  speaker,  "  I  have 
been  on  my  feet  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  but 
there  is  so  much  noise  and  so  many  interruptions 
that  I  can  scarcely  hear  myself  speaking." 

"  Cheer  up,  guv'nor,"  said  a  voice,  "  you 
ain't  missin'  much." 


THE    LAST    FLY. 
For  many  months  you've  been  my  special  curse, 

Marking:  me  down  for  personal  attention, 
The  while,  unstudied  gestures  I'd  rehearse, 
Articulating:  "Dash  that  fly!"  or  worse— 

Language,  in  fact,  1  hardly  like  to  mention. 


While  his  mother  was  entertaining  visitors, 
Johnny  found  his  way  into  the  bathroom  and, 
to  amuse  himself,  turned  on  the  water. 

Mrs.  Brown,  upon  hearing  the  noise,  went 
upstairs,  and  when  she  appeared  at  the  room  in 
question,  found  the  bath  overflowing. 

"  Johnny,"*  she  said,   "  didn't  a  little  voice 


WORTH    ASKING. 

"  I  sat,  do  you  time  voices  as  well  as  pianos  ?  " 


And  ever  you  escaped  each  frenzied  biff, 

Looping  the  loop,  elusive,  sly  and  humorous, 
lime  and  again  I  thought  I'd  got  you  stiff, 
And  should  have  done  without  a  question  if 
Your  self-denying  pals  had  been  less  numerous. 

But  now  no  substitutes  your  antics  shield, 

No  friendly  double  dodges  here  and  thither ; 
Decrepitude  has  caused  them  all  to  yield 
And  turn  their  toes  up  on  the  battlefield, 
Or   Winter-time,    thanks    be,    has   called   them- 
whither? 

Yet  you  remain,  alone  and  unperturbed, 

Buzzing  about  my  brow  with  cheery  chortle, 
Your  passion  for  my  person  all  uncurbed* 
How  many  sweet  siestas  you've  disturbed- 
Beelzebub,  old  thing,  you  are  immortal ! 
Facing  Third  Coz>er.] 


within    you    tell    you    that    you    were   doing 
wrong  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother,"  replied  Johnny,  <c  but  the 
water  made  so  much  noise  that  I  couldn't 
hear  it." 


At  an  afternoon  party  the  other  day  several 
women  turned  up  in  fashionable  ostrich- 
feather  cloaks  and  capes.  One  in  particular  had 
a  garment  so  voluminous  as  to  suggest  that  it 
had  absorbed  the  whole  annual  produce  of  a 
good-sized  ostrich  farm.  The  wearer  was  neither 
so  young  nor  so  fair  as  she  had  been. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  asked  one 
woman  of  another. 

"  Lovely,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  why  doesn't 
she  bury  her  head  ?  " 
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Complete  Stories  by 

HUGH  WALPOLE  &> 
DORNFORD  YATES. 
Lawn  Tennis : 
By  KATHLEEN   McKANF 
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THE  CLEAN  SLATE 

tpEW  people  realise  that  the 
regular  use  of  Wright's  Coal  Tar 
Soap  helps  a  lot  towards  keeping 
a  clean  slate  of  health— and  on 
this  the  chance  of  happiness  in 
life  depends. 

Give  yourselves  and  your  children 
this  chance  by  always  using 
Wright's.  It  is  a  splendid  disinfectant 
and  a  most  refreshing  toilet  soap. 


WRIGHTS  SS  SOAP 

The  Ideal  Soap  for  Nursery  3  Toilet  Use 


THE    ROOKERY.      BY    FRED    SLOCOMBE. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  owners  of  the  copyright  and  publishers 

of  the  large  etching. 


"'Where  have  I  seen  you  before?'   she  asked.' 


THE    ADVENTURE   OF 

THE   IMAGINATIVE 

CHILD 

By  HUGH   WALPOLE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY   WILMOT    LUNT 


YOUNG  Chippet  and  I  had  many  funny 
times  together.  Out  of  many  adven- 
tures that  we  had  I  have  chosen 
this  affair  that  I  have  called  "The  Adven- 
ture of  the  Imaginative  Child  "  because  of 
the  strange  figure  who  is  its  centre.  I  cannot 
hope  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
John  Borstal  Clay.  I  am  only  stating  the 
case  as  I  saw  it.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
explanation  of  anybody  in  this  strange  and 

Copyright,  1925,  by  Hugh  Walpole, 


casual  world.  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
Potter  simply  throws  odd  pieces  of  material 
together  and  then  lets  come  out  of  it  what 
will.  It  takes  more  than  Dr.  Freud  to 
explain  John  Borstal  Clay. 

One  day  in  the  middle  of  spring,  when 
the  trees  were  budding  and  the  very  streets 
humming  their  pleasure  under  the  April 
sun,  a  Mr.  Fortescue  Bumpus  paid  me  a  call. 
I  had  had  so  many  strange  visitors  within 

in  the  United  States  of  America. 


1925.     No.  362. 
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the  last  few  weeks  that  it  was  rather  com- 
forting to  see  anybody  so  completely  normal 
as  Mr.  Bumpus.  He  was  one  of  those  little 
men  who  wear  their  clothes  like  armour, 
who  are  so  cleanly  shaven,  save  for  a  little 
neat-  moustache,  that  their  cheeks  gleam 
like  billiard  balls,  who  are  right  and  tight 
in  their  person,  upon  whose  bodies  there  is 
no  speck  of  dust,  and  upon  whose  souls 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  abnormal  curiosities. 

Mr.  Bumpus,  it  was  plain  to  see,  was  a 
man  entirely  without  imagination,  fifty-odd 
years  or  so,  kind  in  the  English  fashion, 
making,  one  must  suppose,  a  satisfactory 
income,  having  <;en  minutes'  Muller  exercise 
in  his  bedroom  of  a  morning  before  the 
open  window,  abusing  gently  each  day  at 
breakfast  the  socialistic  tendencies  of  the 
Labour'Party,  calling,  in  all  probability,  his 
wife  "  Mother,"  and  arranging  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  himself  and  his  family  on 
Bank  Holiday  months  and  months  before 
the  event.  Mr.  Bumpus,  in  fact,  is  what  is 
known  as  the  backbone  of  England.  It  was 
all  the  more  deplorable,  therefore,  to  see 
that  he  was  in  a  state  of  very  considerable 
distress.  When  something  distresses  a  man 
of  Mr.  Bumpus's  type,  he  is  like  a  lost  dog 
with  a  tin  can  tied  to  his  tail.  He  has  no 
idea  where  to  go,  to  whom  to  speak — above 
all,  he  has  no  one  in  the  world  with  whom 
he  can  be  intimate.  With  his  wife  he  has 
lived  so  long  and  so  complacently  that 
possible  intimacy  between  them  lies  buried 
deep  'neath  layers  of  domestic  dust.  The 
friends  of  his  own  sex  are  only  on  billiard, 
golf,  or  drinking  terms,  and  his  children  he 
probably  approaches  in  alternate  gusts  of 
anger  and  sentimentality,  boxing  their  ears 
one  day  and  giving  them  too  many  choco- 
lates the  other.  He  knows,  deep,  deep  down, 
that  the  world  is  a  rum  place,  but  it  is  his 
natural  tradition  to  set  up  around  him  a 
kind  of  Crystal  Palace  hung  with  dark  green 
blinds,  and  to  sit  inside  it,  and  although  he 
may  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun  beating 
upon  the  glass  and  sometimes  hear  torrents 
of  rain  like  thunder  on  the  roof,  he  cheats 
himself  into  believing  that  there  is  no 
world  outside,  or  that,  if  there  is,  like 
Noah  in  his  Ark,  he  has  been  forbidden 
to  encounter  it. 

All  this  long  explanation  is  necessary  for 
my  story. 

Chippet  was  just  then  away,  engaged 
upon  some  affair  of  his  own.  My  friend 
Borden  and  I  consoled  Mr.  Bumpus  to  the 
best  of  our  abilities.  He  sat  down,  pulling 
his  trousers  a  little  above  his  knees,  laying 


his  plump  hands  upon  them,  and  looking 
forward  at  us  with  a  pathetic  eagerness, 
rather  as  an  infant  bird  in  the  nest  opens 
its  beak  for  an  expected  worm. 

"  You're  very  young,  gentlemen,"  was 
the  first  thing  he  said. 

"  We  are  not  so  young  as  we  look,"  I 
replied,  smiling  at  him  encouragingly.  "  At 
any  rate,  tell  us  what  we  can  do  for  you, 
Mr.  Bumpus,  and  if  it's  beyond  our  youth, 
you  can  be  sure  of  our  discretion,  and  we 
will  not,' of  course,  charge  you  a  penny." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,  that's  all  right," 
he  answered  nervously,  "  that's  really  quite 
all  right.     Lovely  weather  to-day,  isn't  it  %  " 

"  Spring,"  said  Borden  very  solemnly,  "  is 
upon  us.  It  is  the  period  of  the  year  when 
youth  is  at  its  best.  We  take  your  coming 
to  us  on  such  a  spring-like  day  as  the  best 
of  omens," 

"  Yes,  yes,  quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Bumpus, 
gazing  desperately  around  the  room,  suffer- 
ing all  the  agonising  terror  of  one  who  must 
speak  of  intimate  matters  to  a  couple  of 
strangers  to  whom  he  has  really  never  been 
properly  introduced. 

"  It  was  a  Mrs.  Fleming,"  he  began  at  last, 
"  who  recommended  me  to  ask  your  advice. 
She  told  me  that  a  few  months  ago  you 
helped  her  in  a  serious  domestic  difficulty. 
It  is  a  domestic  difficulty  of  my  own  about 
which  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you,  but 

really  you  are  so  young "   He  broke  off 

and  ended  with  a  rather  foolish  smile.  "  I 
might  be  your  father,  you  see." 

I  saw  that  this  was  the  moment  to  exert 
our  authority.  "  Excuse  me  for  speaking 
plainly,  Mr.  Bumpus,"  I  replied,  "  physical 
age  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter  at 
all.  We  may  be  able  to  help  you  or  we 
may  Jiot.  Tell  us  your  trouble,  and  we  will 
see  what  we  can  do." 

"  Well,  it  seems  so  foolish,"  said  Mr. 
Bumpus,  "  to  come  to  anybody  about  such 
a  matter  as  this,  but  Mother  is  nearly 
distracted.  She  loves  her  children,  gentle- 
men, with  a  devotion  I  have  never  seen 
equalled  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Bumpus  is  one 
in  a  million." 

"  Is  it  about  your  children  that  you  wish 
us  to  help  you  1  "  I  asked. 

"  In  a  way,  yes,"  he  answered  nervously, 
and  then,  taking  courage  apparently  from 
Borden's  muscular  and  thoroughly  British 
appearance,  he  plunged  straight  in. 

"  Some  three  years  ago  a  brother  of 
mine,  who  lived  in  South  Africa,  was  killed 
with  his  wife  in  a  railway  accident.  He  was 
my  favourite  brother,  and  left  an  only  child. 
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This  was  a  boy,  then  nine  years  of  age  and 
now  twelve.  My  brother,  in  his  will,  as 
though  he  had  a  premonition  that  something 
might  happen  to  him,  left  the  boy  to  us  in 
case  of  any  disaster,  with  a  very  handsome 
sum  of  money  for  his  upbringing.  Mrs. 
Bumpus  and  I  were  proud  and  delighted  to 
assume  solemn  charge.  The  boy  arrived  just 
three  years  ago  this  very  month,  and 
became,  of  course,  as  one  of  our  own.  It 
is  about  this  boy  that  I  wish  to  consult  you." 
He  coughed,  looked  at  us  piteously  as 
though  he  were  begging  us  to  tell  him  that 
no  further  information  was  needed.  That, 
of  course,  we  were  unable  to  do,  and  we 
could  only  look  at  him  with  an  intelligent 
and  kindly  interest. 

"  The  boy's  name,"  he  continued,  "  is 
John  Borstal  Clay."  He  repeated  these 
words  over  again  as  a  sort  of  solemn  incanta- 
tion. "  He  was  a  bright  little  fellow,  nice- 
looking,  intelligent,  and  amusing.  We  sent 
him  to  Dulwich  School."  He  paused,  then, 
leaning  forward  towards  us,  repeated  with 
the  greatest  solemnity  :  "  That  boy,  gentle- 
man, is  wrecking  our  beautiful  home  life." 

"  Dear  me,"  Borden  remarked,  "  so  young 
a  boy  and  so  wicked  ?  " 

"  Not  wicked,"  said  Mr.  Bumpus  hur- 
riedly. "  I  don't  want  to  say  a  word  against 
the  child." 

"  You  must  tell  us  the  truth,  Mr. 
Bumpus,"  I  said.  "We  cannot  possibly 
help  you  unless  you  tell  us  everything," 

"But  it  is  just  that,"  said  Mr.  Bumpus, 
"that  it  is  so  difficult  to  tell.  The 
boy's  not  a  wicked  boy- — at  least,  not 
in  the  accepted  term  of  wickedness — he 
doesn't  steal  nor  tell  lies."  Then  again, 
with  the  utmost  solemnity  :  "  He  is  not  a 
real  boy,  gentlemen,  at  all.  Not  like  any 
other  boy  in  the  whole  world.  We  are  afraid 
of  him — all  of  us — and  when  you've  seen 
him  you  will  know  why." 

This  was  very  interesting,  and  I  saw 
Borden,  who  likes  boys  and  thoroughly 
understands  them,  lean  forward  and  watch 
Mr.  Bumpus  with  renewed  interest.  "  Would 
you  mind  telling  us,"  he  asked,  "  about 
the  rest  of  the  family  ?  How  many 
children  have  you  ?  " 

"  Three,"  said  Mr.  Bumpus,  "  Emmeline, 
Gertrude,  and  little  Percival." 

"  What  ages  are  they  ?  "  asked  Borden. 

"  Emmeline  is  thirteen  and  a  half, 
Gertrude  is  twelve,  and  Percival  eight." 

"  And  are  they  also  in  terror  of  your 
nephew  ?  " 

"  They  are  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Bumpus. 


"  And  yet  it  is  hard  to  say  why  they  are. 
If  it  were  simply  a  case  of  John's  being 
unkind  to  them  or  ill-treating  them,  it 
would  be  comparatively  simple.  You  see, 
gentlemen,  I  loved  my  brother  dearly, 
and  what  Mrs.  Bumpus  and  I  wish,  above 
all  things,  is  to  be  just." 

"  If  the  boy  is  upsetting  your  family," 
said  Borden,  "  why  don't  you  send  him 
to  a  boarding  school  ?  " 

"  We  did,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bumpus.  "  He 
went  to  Rugby  for  a  term,  but  we  were 
almost  more  uncomfortable  when  he  was 
away  from  us  than  we  were  when  he  was 
with  us.  What  we  want,"  he  cried,  "  is 
for  John's  attention  to  be  directed  towards 
somebody  else.  We  shall  have  no  peace 
until  he  loses  interest  in  us.  That  is  where 
I  want  your  help." 

"  Loses  interest  in  you  ?  "  asked  Borden. 
"  That's  a  strange  phrase  to  use  about 
a  small  boy  of  twelve." 

"  I  know  it  is,"  repeated  Mr.  Bumpus, 
almost  in  agony,  "  but  when  you  see  the 
boy,  you  will  understand  what  I  mean. 
He  is  extraordinarily  old  for  his  age,  and 
he  knows  much  more  about  all  of  us  than 
any  boy  has  a  right  to  know.  He  is  not 
a  wholesome  boy." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  a  nasty- 
minded  boy  ?  "  asked  Borden.  "  Does  he 
tell  your  children  nasty  stories  and  put 
wrong  ideas  into  their  heads  ?  " 

"  No,  not  in  the  accepted  way,"  said 
Mr.  Bumpus,  "  and  yet  he  does  tell  them 
stories,  too.  But  no,  I  can't  explain  what 
I  mean.  You  must  come  and  see  him 
for  yourself." 

"  Then  what  you  want  us  to  do,"  I 
summed  up,  "  is  to  turn  this  boy's  attention 
from  yourselves  into  some  other  channel  1  " 
"That's  it,"  said  Mr.  Bumpus.  "Oh, 
if  you  only  would,  how  happy  and  grateful 
we'd  all  be!" 

The  conversation  ended  in  our  making  an 
agreement  with  Mr.  Bumpus  on  our  usual 
terms,  namely,  that  if  we  were  successful 
he  should  pay  us  a  certain  sum,  and  if 
we  failed,  only  half  that  sum. 

The  very  next  day  I  took  tea  with 
the  Bumpus  family.  They  lived  in  West 
Kensington,  and  their  house  was  as  right 
and  tight  as  little  Mr.  Bumpus  himself.  Mrs. 
Bumpus  was  a  charming,  stout,  friendly 
woman,  considerably  older,  I  should  imagine, 
than  her  husband,  with  hair  turning  grey, 
rosy  cheeks,  and  a  voice  like  a  kettle  on 
the  hob. 

John  was  not  present  when  I  arrived, 
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out  the  three  Bumpus  children  were  all 
there.  They  were  the  quietest,  demurest 
children  you  ever  saw.  Emmeline  and 
Gertrude  would  be  stout  and  rosy-faced 
like  their  mother.  Little  Percival  was  in 
a  velvet  Fauntleroy  suit,  and  was  doing 
something  with  a  set  of  bricks  in  a  corner 
of  the  drawing-room.  They  presented  a  very 
happy,  domestic  picture,  all  of  them  talking 
in  low  tones,  Emmeline  stitching  away  at 
a  small  piece  of  cambric,  Gertrude,  who 
wore  spectacles,  reading  a  book,  the  clock 
ticking,  the  windows  open  to  let  in  the 
beautiful  evening  sun,  Mrs.  Bumpus  being 
kind  and  smiling  at  Borden  and  myself 
as  though  she  had  known  us  for  years. 

We  had  been  there,  I  suppose,  some  half 
hour  when  John  came  in.  He  came  in 
very  quietly,  closing  the  door  behind 
him,  shook  hands  with  us,  took  his  place 
near  the  tea-table  in  the  properest  manner 
possible.  He  was  a  short,  thick-set  boy 
with  a  strangely  foreign  appearance.  This 
arose,  I  think,  partly  from  his  jet-black  hair, 
his  deep  black  eyes,  fringed  with  heavy 
dark  eyelashes,  and  a  rather  sallow  com- 
plexion, in  which  there  was,  nevertheless, 
the  colour  of  excellent  health.  I  noticed 
at  once  his  hands,  which  were  remarkably 
clean  for  a  boy  of  his  age,  with  well-kept 
nails  and  thin,  beautiful  fingers.  He  moved 
with  admirable  grace,  not  at  all  with  the 
clumsy  awkwardness  of  a  boy  of  his  age, 
and  yet  he  was  a  quite  natural  boy,  not 
effeminate,  nor  mannered,  nor  artificial. 
He  said  very  little.  Borden,  after  a  time, 
began  to  talk  to  him,  asked  him  questions 
about  his  school,  whether  he  liked  football, 
and  so  on,  and  to  all  this  he  replied  politely, 
completely  at  his  ease.  I  soon  noticed 
however,  that  the  family  were  all  strangely 
disturbed  at  his  appearance.  Percival  seemed 
to  be  no  longer  happy  with  his  bricks,  and 
Emmeline  and  Gertrude  glanced  nervously 
towards  the  tea-table,  and  an  air  of  con- 
straint crept  into  the  comfort  and  homeliness 
of  the  scene.  After  a  while  John  got  up 
and  walked  very  quietly  over  to  Percival, 
knelt  down  on  the  carpet,  and  began  to  help 
him  to  arrange  his  bricks.  Once  or  twice 
Mr.  Bumpus  glanced  at  us  to  see  whether 
we  noticed  anything  peculiar.  Conversa- 
tion halted.  We  ourselves  felt  awkward 
and  uncomfortable.  We  were  about  to 
get  up  and  go,  but  suddenly  a  wail  from 
Percival  drew  all  our  attention. 

"  I  don't  want  them  that  way !  "  he 
cried.  "  That's  a  nasty  way.  I  was  build- 
ing a  cathedral." 


"  All  right,"  said  John  quietly.  "  Let's 
build  a  cathedral,  then." 

"  But  I  want  to  build  my  own  cathedral," 
Percival  wailed.  "  I  don't  like  your 
cathedrals." 

"  Now,  now,  Percy  darling,"  said  Mrs. 
Bumpus,  getting  up  and  going  towards 
him,  "  it's  very  kind  of  John  to  help  you." 

"  I  don't  want  John  to  help  me,"  said 
Percival,  getting  up  and  suddenly  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Well,  then,  I  won't  help  you,"  said 
John,  smiling.  ■ 

Then,  seated  as  he  was  on  the  floor,  he 
looked  up  at  Mrs.  Bumpus,  and  that  glance 
was  the  first  revelation  I  had  of  what 
might  be  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Bumpus  family.  It  was  the  oldest 
glance  I  have  ever  seen  a  child  bestow  upon 
another  human  being — a  strange  glance  to 
see  in  that  young  and  innocent  face.  It 
seemed  to  say  :  "  Well,  and  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  I  know  you  better 
than  you  know  yourself,  and  I  want  to  see, 
just  for  my  own  amusement,  to  what 
lengths  of  folly  you  are  likely  to  go." 

There  may  have  been,  of  course,  some 
imagination  on  my  part ;  after  events, 
however,  were  to  prove  to  me  that  I  was 
not  far  wrong.  Percival  was  led  from  the 
room.  John  got  up  and  came  across  to 
us.„  Mr.  Bumpus  tried  to  cover  the  uneasy 
effect  of  this  little  incident  by  saying  in 
an  unnatural,  jocular  tone  :  "  Well,  my 
boy,  and  how's  the  work  been  to-day  ?  " 

"  All  right,  Uncle  Henry,  thank  you," 
said  John  quietly.  He  looked  at  him  as 
though  he  were  going  to  say  something 
more,  then  gave  Borden  and  myself  the 
strangest  glance  of  amused  curiosity,  and 
then  left  the  room.  No  further  allusion  to 
him  was  made  during  the  rest  of  our  visit. 

II. 

We  have  in  these  days  the  habit  of  discussing 
in  learned  terms  and  all  the  latest  German 
technique  the  psychology  of  children.  By 
this  parents  are  influenced,  and  become 
morbidly  anxious  about  the  ethical  state 
of  their  little  ones  ;  friends  are  perpetually 
bored  by  discoveries  made  by  anxious 
mothers  of  the  new  tendencies  in  their 
darlings'  little  souls ;  the  only  beings 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  this  modern  move- 
ment are  the  children  themselves.  Children 
form  the  only  portion  of  the  earth's  popula- 
tion entirely  untouched  by  the  develop- 
ment of  so-called  civilisation.  Children,  like 
their   elders,   are    cruel,    malicious,    mean, 
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treacherous,  tyrannous,  greedy,  remorseless, 
8elfish,  but,  unlike  their  elders,  they  make 
no  sort  of  pretence  of  pretending  that  these 
unpleasant  emotions  are  anything  but  what 
they  are.  Ask  a  cherub  of  twelve  and  a  half 
what  during  last  term  he  did  to  another 
cherub  aged  nine  and  a  half,  and  if  he  dis- 
covers that  you  are  to  be  trusted,  he  will 
show  you,  that  the  head-hunters  of  Tsavo  are 
notrin,Tit  with  him  for  the  frank  indulgence 
of  cneerful  cruelty.  But,  more  than  that, 
small  boys  live  so  entirely  in  a  world  of 
their  own  that  we  cannot  begin  to  realise 
what  they  are  really  doing  and  thinking 
unless  we  become  small  boys  ourselves,  and 
we  do  not  become  small  boys  by  sitting 
neatly  dressed  in  amiable  drawing-rooms 
and  talking  in  dulcet  tones  to  charming  old 
aunts,  but  rather  by  going  out  boldly  into 
the  boy  world,  stealing  all  we  can  see,  eating 
everything  we  can  lay  hands  upon,  being  as 
cruel  as  possible  to  everybody  weaker  than 
ourselves,  and  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
torn  into  very  small  pieces  rather  than 
betray  a  fragment  of  the  truth  about  some 
friend  whose  possession  we  would  instantly 
lay  hold  upon  had  we  a  moment's  oppor- 
tunity. There  are  some  men  and  a  few 
women  who  are  often  praised  for  "  never 
growing  up  "  ;  these  remain  among  the 
nastiest  and  most  dangerous  of  their  kind. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  boys  who 
grow  up  at  once  and  are  a  great  deal  older 
than  their  elders.  It  was  at  first  this  that 
I  supposed  had  happened  to  John  Borstal 
Clay.  "  He's  simply,"  I  told  myself, 
"  been  living  with  grown-up  people  and  is 
old  before  his  time.  The  Bumpuses,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  younger  than  they've 
any  right  to  be,  simply  because  they  have 
allowed  their  imagination  to  die  a  natural 
death,  and  have  developed  such  a  strain  of 
English  prudery  that  they  are  quite  incapable 
of  seeing  what's  in  front  of  their  noses." 

For  a  week  or  two  this  explanation 
sufficed  me.  Borden  and  I,  in  the  arrogance 
of  our  young  hearts,  agreed  that  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  detach  the  youthful  John's 
mind  from  the  Bumpus  family  and  to  fix 
it  upon  something  or  someone  else,  even,  if 
need  be,  upon  ourselves.  I  suppose  that 
there's  no  one  in  the  world  who  dislikes 
boys  of  John's  age  more  thoroughly  than  I 
do  myself,  but  John  was  an  exception.  He 
had  none  of  the  noisy,  greedy,  unattractive 
habits  of  his  kind.  He  did  not  interrupt 
his  elders  when  they  had  just  reached  what 
they  considered  the  earth-compelling  portion 
of  their  narrative.    He  did  not  beg  for  food 


that  would,  he  knew,  be  denied  him  unless 
he  made  a  terrible  noise.  He  was  not 
uncleanly  in  ways  that  I  need  not  more 
minutely  define,  and  he  watched  life  with  a 
curiosity  that  was  quite  astonishing.  It 
was  this  last  quality  in  him  that  gradually 
absorbed  my  attention.  Nothing  seemed  to 
escape  him.  I  soon  saw  that  there  was  no 
foolishness  nor  weakness  in  the  Bumpus 
family  that  he  had  not  observed,  and  from 
that  I  began  to  see  why  it  was  they  were  so 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  him.  We  can  support 
with  comparative  ease  those  friends  of 
ours  who  realise  only  the  weaknesses  that 
we  have  not  got,  but  so  soon  as  anyone  puts 
their  finger  upon  even  the  tiniest  of  our  real 
faults,  we  begin  to  dislike  them  and  think 
that  we  had  better  have  somebody  kinder 
in  their  place. 

John  knew  perfectly  well  that  Emmeline 
was  cultivating,  so  fast  as  she  could,  all 
the  domestic  virtues  because  she  was  lazy, 
and  found  that  those  same  virtues  brought  in 
the  quickest  and  most  tangible  rewards.  She 
lived,  so  to  speak,  for  aunts,  uncles,  cousins, 
and  elderly  friends.  She  ran  messages, 
spoke  in  sweet  tones,  and  loved  to  group 
herself  at  the  feet  of  some  short-sighted 
relation  and  lay  her  head  against  that 
relation's  knee  and  look  ecstatically  com- 
fortable. John  knew  that  she  was  not 
comfortable,  and  if  that  particular  relation 
did  not  speedily  produce  something  in  the 
way  of  a  gift  or  an  invitation,  Emmeline 
grouped  herself  elsewhere. 

Gertrude,  on  the  other  hand,  was  all  for 
aestheticism.  What  she  wanted  to  be  was 
strange  and  peculiar,  so  that  people  coming 
to  tea  said  to  Mrs.  Bumpus :  "  That's  an 
original  child  you've  got  there ;  she  should 
do  something  when  she  grows  up."  So 
Gertrude  was  learning  the  piano  in  a  quite 
excruciating  fashion,  was  ready  to  recite 
"  We  Are  Seven  "  and  "  The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus  "  on  the  slightest  invitation,  and 
very  often  on  iio  invitation  at  all,  and  loved 
to  sit  on  a  small  stool  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  drawing-ro'om  floor,  staring  in  front  of 
her,  gazing  into  nothing.  Little  Percival  was 
the  only  one' of  the  family  who  pursued  his 
gentle  way  without  artificiality,  but  in  his 
case  you  could  not  but  wish  for  a  little 
affectation,  his  natural  habits,  manners, 
and  customs  being  of  the  noisiest,  n.ost 
provocative  kind.  Mrs.  Bumpus  was  a 
sweet  woman,  with  the  intelligence  of  a 
very  kind  sheep.  She  just  managed  to  get 
through  the  duties  of  the  day  without  any 
actual  disaster.     These  duties  left  her  but 
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little  time  for  the  development  of  her 
brain ;  she  liked  novels  and  read,  on  an 
average,  one  new  one  a  day.  She  had  never 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  these  novels,  and  had  been  known 
to  read  the  same  book  three  days  after  an 
earlier  perusal  without  the  slightest  notion 
that  she  had  ever  met  it  before.  She  was, 
however,  a  very  good  woman,  being  far  too 
stupid  to  be  anything  else.  Mr.  Bumpus 
adored  her,  not  so  much  because  she  was 
good  or  sweet  or  kind,  but  because  she  was 
so  stupid  that  he  had  no  fear 
of  anyone  thinking  her  cleverer  i 
than  himself. 

Now,  all  these  things  John 


not  apparently  with  any  malicious  intent, 
but  only  because  he  was  so  anxious  to  see 
what,  in  the  circumstances,  they  would  do. 
He  would,  for  instance,  ask  Mrs.  Bumpus 
very  quietly  where  she 
thought  Uruguay  was. 
She  would  probably 
say  hurriedly  :  "  Why, 
in  Africa,  dear."  He 
would  say,  "  Thank 
you,"  very  quietly, 
and  then,  days  later, 
when  relations 
and  friends 
were    gathered 


perfectly  knew,  and  I  soon  perceived  that 
he  played  with  these  qualities  and  defects, 


"John  quietly  walked  in, 
dragging  with  him  a  be- 
draggled, hysterica], 
dripping,  but  "triumphant 
Kmmeline." 


together,  he  would 
remark,  still  more 
quietly  :  "  Uruguay 
isn't  in  Africa, 
auntie — I  looked  it 
up  in  my  atlas."  Mrs.  Bumpus  was  always 
terribly  upset  at  any  exposure  of  non- 
intelligence,  it  being  her  theory,  studiously 
developed  through  many  years,  that  she 
knew  just  as  much  about  anything  as  a 
good  woman  had  any  right  to  know.     Mr. 
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Burnpus  also  was  distressed,  and  would  look 
at  her  with  surprise,  saying  :  "  Why,  surely, 
mother,  you  didn't  say  that  Uruguay  was 
in  Africa,  did  you  ?  "     She  would  then  be 


When  Emmeline  was  nicely  seated  upon  a 
cushion  on  the  floor,  her  flaxen  head  resting 
against  a  bony  knee,  uttering  in  a  soft  dreamy 
voice,   "  And  now,   auntie,   please  tell  me 


all  in  a  flutter,  and  her  eyes  would  fill  with 
those  large,  warm  tears  that  seemed  to 
contain  some  composition  of  grease  in  them, 
so  heavy  and  thick  and  slow  were  they. 

With  Emmeline  John  had  a  glorious  time, 
taking  pleasure,  but  not  a  malicious  pleasure, 
in  betraying  her  to  aunts  and  uncles  and 
any  others  likely  to  be  too  easily  captivated. 


what  you  were  like  as  a  little  girl,"  John 
would  look  at  her  with  such  a  curious, 
inquisitive  smile  that  the  aunt,  too,  would 
wonder  whether  all  were  well,  and  instead 
of  the  natural  impulse  to  burst  into  senti- 
mental reminiscence  there  would  come  forth 
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a  rather  snappy  :  "  Not  now,  child.  After 
all,  there  can  be  very  little  about  my  youth 
that  anyone  would  want  to  know."  Also, 
when  John  was  alone  with  Emmeline,  he 
would  say  softly  :  "  Emmy,  Uncle  Henry's 
coming  to-morrow  ;  he  is  good  for  a  box  of 
chocolates,  but  not  more  than  that.  I 
shouldn't  bother  about  him."  And  Emme- 
line, who  cheated  herself,  as  we  all  do,  into 
believing  that  she  invariably  acted  from  the 
purest  and  most  beautiful  motives,  would 
get  one  of  those  nasty  little  glimpses  into 
reality  which  kind  friends  in  a  temper 
sometimes  give  us,  which  are,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  link  with  reality  that  we 
have. 

I  need  not  emphasise  this  further.  It  will 
now  be  seen  by  anybody  who  is  interested 
in  the  Bumpuses  why  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  John. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  I  decided 
that  I  must  get  to  know  John  better,  and  I 
asked  Mr.  Bumpus  if  he  would  have  any 
objection  to  John's  coming  to  spend  a 
night  with  me  in  my  little  house  in  West- 
minster. Mr.  Bumpus  was  delighted.  "  I 
do  hope,"  he  explained,  "  that  you  don't 
think  that  we  wish  to  be  unkind  to  the 
child  ;  it's  simply  that — that — well,  to  put 
it  frankly,  that  he  upsets  the  tempers  of 
my  wife  and  the  children." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  that,"  I  answered, 
"  but  what  is  still  a  puzzle  to  me  is  that 
you  tell  me  that  he  upsets  you  as  much 
when  he's  away  from  you  as  when  he's 
with  you.  That,  I  confess,  is  a  mystery 
to  me." 

"  It's  a  mystery  to  me,  too,"  said  Mr. 
Bumpus.  "  I  think  it's  a  little  this  way — 
that  we  feel  as  though  he  always  had  us  in 
his  mind  and  was  thinking  the  worst  of  us. 
Not  exactly  that  he  dislikes  us,  you  know, 
but  if  I  may  put  it  personally,  suppose  I'm 
dressing  in  the  morning,  and  lose  my 
collar-stud  and  go  down  on  my  knees  after 
it,  and  am,  just  for  the  moment,  in  the 
condition  that — well,  you  know  what  a 
man's  like  when  he  loses  a  collar- stud."    . 

"  I  do,"  I  assured  him. 

"  Well,  I  feel  as  though  John  had  watched 
me,  even  though  he's  so  far  away  as  Rugby, 
and  ten  to  one  I  get  a  letter  from  him  the 
next  day  with  something  in  it  that  seems 
to  me  to  hint  ever  so  slightly  at  that  very 
incident.  Now,  you'll  say  that's  absurd. 
I  dare  say  I'm  over-sensitive  about  John — 
I  think  we  all  are — but  it  would  have 
astonished  you  to  have  seen  the  numbers 
of  letters  that  John  liked  to  write  while  he 


was  at  Rugby.  Boys  of  his  age  don't  like 
writing  letters,  you  know,  but  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  it,  and  every  letter  made  one  a 
little  uncomfortable  some  way.  Now,  all 
we  want  is  for  him  to  fix  his  attention  upon 
somebody  else.  It  really  is  most  uncom- 
fortable, feeling  that  a  boy  of  his  age  is 
watching  you  all  the  time,  and  regards  you 
rather  like  animals  in  the  Zoo.  Mrs.  Bumpus 
doesn't  like  it,  and  although  she  wouldn't 
say  an  unkind  word  about  the  boy,  and, 
indeed,  never  says  an  unkind  word  about 
anybody,  still,  she  isn't  comfortable  when 
he's  in  the  house,  nor,  indeed,  when  he's  out 
of  it,  and  it's  for  her  sake,  more  than  my 
own,  that  I  have  asked  your  assistance." 

That  was  a  strange  night  when  John 
came  to  stay.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I 
lived  in  an  old  house  in  Westminster,  just 
off  Barton  Street,  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Abbey — one  of  those  old  houses  with 
crooked  staircases,  low-ceilinged  rooms, 
and  boards  that  creak  at  every  step. 

John  arrived  in  time  for  an  early  dinner, 
and  we  went  off  to  the  pantomime  at  the 
Hippodrome,  which  that  year  had  lasted 
from  Christmas  right  over  Easter.  I  need 
have  had  no  fear  as  to  the  reality  of 
John's  youth.  It  did  one's  heart  good  to 
see  that  little  figure  rocking  about  in  his 
seat,  laughing  and  shouting  and  crowing 
with  that  peculiar  cockerel  noise  made 
by  small  boys  when  they're  very  happy. 
Nellie  Wallace  had  only  to  appear  for  him 
to  go  into  ecstasies,  and  when  Lupino  Lane 
vanished  in  and  out  of  his  numerous  trap- 
doors, John  was  doubled  and  twisted  with 
delight.  Walking  home  afterwards,  as  he 
said  he  preferred  to  do,  he  remained  pure 
boy.  "  Do  you  think,"  he  asked  me,  in  that 
funny,  hoarse  voice  of  his,  "  that  Miss 
Wallace  is  really  like  that  at  home  ?  Is  she 
as  ugly,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  she's  probably  very 
beautiful.  She  is  one  of  the  few  women  in 
the  world  whom  it  pays  to  pretend  to  be 
as  ugly  as  possible." 

"  If  she  was  more  ugly  still,"  asked  John, 
"  would  she  get  more  money  ?  " 

"  Probably,"  I  answered. 

(k  And  if  she  was  more  ugly  than  that  ?  " 
asked  John. 

I  saw  that  there  was  no  end  to  the  heights 
and  involutions  of  this  inquiry,  so  I  changed 
it  to  another  one. 

"  Did  you  like  the  princess?  "  I  asked 
him. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  answered.  "  She's  the 
one   I've   seen  the    advertisements   about, 
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with  all  her  teeth  in  a  row.  Don't  you 
think  it's  a  pity,"  he  continued,  "  that 
when  anybody  is  going  to  be  a  princess  in 
the  evening,  she  should  be  an  advertisement 
in  the  daytime  ?  " 

"  I  really  haven't  thought  about  it,"  I 
answered.  "  It's  very  difficult  for  anybody 
to  be  a  princess  all  the  time." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  said  ;  "  it's  very 
exhausting." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  John. 

"  Because  you  have  to  sit  still,  and  be 
very  proper,  and  dressed  in  your  best." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  John. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  that  moment  we 
arrived  at  my  Westminster  home. 

Now,  as  soon  as  we  entered  my  old  house 
and  found  our  way  up  the  dark  staircase, 
John  became  another  person.  I  cannot 
describe  it  better  than  by  saying  he  was  like 
a  dog  who  sniffs  a  good  smell  somewhere 
close  at  hand.  He  did  literally  go  round 
my  sitting-room  sniffing  at  the  walls.  He 
poked  his  small  nose  into  every  possible 
corner,  and  suddenly,  to  my  amazement, 
flopped  down  on  the  floor  and  laid  his  ear 
to  one  of  the  boards. 

"  Good  Heavens!  "  I  said.  "  What  are  you 
doing  ?  "  t 

"  It's  funny,"  he  answered,  getting  up 
slowly,  not  in  the  least  disturbed,  "  it's  old. 
It's  been  here  hundreds  of  years.  Lots  of 
things  have  happened  in  this  room." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  they  have." 

"  Nothing's  ever  happened  in  Uncle 
Henry's  house,"  he  said.  "  Not  to  Aunt 
Mary,  nor  Emmy,  nor  Gertrude,  nor 
Percival.  I  hate  Percival,"  he  added 
reminiscently. 

He  stood  in  a  funny  little  way  against  the 
hearth,  as  though  he  were  trying  to  balance 
himself  on  a  rocking  floor.  "  I  like  you," 
he  said,  smiling.  "  Do  you  think  it's  wrong 
not  to  like  Uncle  Henry  and  the  others? 
Because  I  don't  like  any  of  them." 

"  No,  I  don't  know  that  it's  wrong,"  I 
answered.  "  If  you  don't  like  them,  you 
had  better  go  away  and  live  with  somebody 
else.     With  me,  for  instance." 

"  Oh,  now,"  he  answered,  "  it's  fun  living 
with  them.  I  can  make  them  ratty  in  no 
time." 

"  Well,  it  isn't  right,"  I  said,  "  to  like 
making  people  uncomfortable  who've  been 
good  to  you." 

"  They've  only  been  good  to  me,"  he  said, 
'  because  they'd  be  uncomfortable  if  they 
weren't." 


"  Good  Heavens,"  I  answered,  "  how  old 
are  you  1  " 

"  I'm  twelve  and  a  half,"  he  said,  "  by 
years,  but  do  you  ever  have  that  funny 
feeling,  Mr.  Johnson,  as  though  you'd  been 
a  lot  older  really,  and  seen  everything  before, 
and  knew  just  what  was  coming  next  ?  " 

"  I  have  known  that,"  I  answered,  speak- 
ing to  him,  in  spite  of  myself,  exactly  as 
though  he  were  my  age,  "  once  or  twice  at 
moments,  but  only  for  a  moment." 

"  Well,  I  know  it  often,"  he  said.  "  At 
school  there's  a  master  who's  got  a  bad  leg 
and  he  goes  limping  around.  Well,  I  know 
I've  seen  him  limping  somewhere  else  a  long 
while  ago,  and  he  was  all  in  red  and  green." 

"  Red  and  green  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  laughing  just  as  he  had 
laughed  at  Nellie  Wallace,  "  and  it  was  so 
funny.  He  was  a  man  everybody  laughed  at, 
and  that's  what  he  was  there  for,  and  he  hit 
people  on  the  head  with  a  balloon." 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  uncomfortable. 
"  Well,  we  won't  talk  about  that  now,"  I 
said.  "  Only  look  here,  you  mustn't  do 
things  that  make  your  aunt  and  uncle 
unhappy.  They've  been  kind  to  you,  after 
all." 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  them  unhappy," 
he  said,  "  but  they're  so  silly,  and  if  you 
know  that  if  you  do  something  somebody 
else'll  do  something,  and  then  you'll  do 
something  again,  it's  awfully  jolly  to  make 
them  do  something."  After  which  explana- 
tion I  took  him  down  to  the  little  dining- 
room  and  gave  him  something  to  eat.  In  the 
middle  of  supper  I  said— 

"  You  know,  John,  I  oughtn't  to  be  giving 
you  supper.  Little  boys  oughtn't  to  have 
supper  just  before  they  go  to  bed." 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because  it  makes  them  dream  and  talk 
in  their  sleep." 

"  Oh,  I  always  dream,"  he  said,  "  every 
night.  Last  night  I  dreamt  that  Aunt  Mary 
was  a  cow,  a  large,  white  cow  with  flowers  on 
her  head.  It  was  a  funny  thing,  but  I  was 
sorry  for  her  last  night.  I'm  never  sorry 
for  her  in  the  daytime.  But  the  one  I  really 
hate,"  he  added,  becoming  confidential, 
"  is  Emmeline.  Isn't  it  a  silly  name — 
Emmeline  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  it  is  rather." 

"  I  sometimes  feel,"  he  said,  "  that  I'd 
like  to  get  Emmy  into  a  corner  and  twist 
her  hair  round  and  round  and  round. 
She's  a  sucker  up." 

"  Most  girls  are,"  I  answered. 

"  Why  ?  "  said  John. 
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"  Well,  because  they're  not  so  strong  and 
they  can't  hit  back." 

"  No,  but  they  can  pinch  and  bite,"  said 
John.  "  Emmy  does  when  you're  not 
looking." 

"  And  why,"  I  asked,  "  do  you  write  them 
so  many  letters  when  you're  away  ?  Most 
boys  don't  like  writing  letters." 

"  It's  such  fun  sometimes,"  he  answered, 
"  to  write  something  that  you  know  they 
won't  expect.  It's  just  as  though  I  were  at 
home  with  them  and  saw  everything  that 
they  were  doing." 

"  If  you  didn't  think  of  them  any  more," 
I  said,  "  and  thought  of  someone  else, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  bit  of  a  change  for  you  1  " 

"  You  see,"  he  answered  very  seriously, 
as  though  he  were  sixty  years  old,  "  I  like 
to  have  somebody  to  think  about  and  to  do 
things  with — like  playing  draughts,  you 
know." 

I  took  him  up  to  bed  and  put  him  into  a 
small  dressing-room  next  to  mine.  He  asked 
questions  through  the  open  door  all  the  time 
he  was  undressing.  "  I  say,  isn't  this  fun  ?  " 
he  called  out.  "  Is  Miss  Wallace  married  ? 
And  then  a  flood  of  questions  like  "  Are  you 
married  ?  Have  you  got  any  children  1  Do 
you  go  to  the  theatre  every  night  ?  I  saw 
'  Charlie's  Aunt  '  once.  I  like  Nellie  Wallace 
better.  Don't  you  think  it's  a  shame  when 
you  don't  like  cricket  that  you  have  to  play  ? 
Have  you  got  a  boiler  in  your  bath  ?  We  have 
at  Uncle  Henry's.  Do  you  wear  a  night- 
shirt or  pyjamas  ?  Is  this  the  first  time 
you've  ever  had  a  boy  in  your  house  ?  Do 
you  know  all  Aunt  Mary's  hair  isn't  real, 
and  she  can  take  some  of  it  out  when 
she  likes  ?  "  To  all  of  which  questions  I 
attempted  suitable  answers.  I  had  just  put 
on  my  pyjamas,  and  was  going  to  see  him 
safely  into  bed,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
doorway  quite  naked,  and,  with  the  most 
enchanting  smile  on  his  face,  cried,  "  Mr. 
Johnson,  can  you  do  this  ?  "  and  was 
suddenly  down  on  his  hands,  and  started 
walking,  feet  in  air,  across  my  room.  Mid- 
way he  paused  and,  with  a  most  amazing 
little  chuckle,  began  to  turn  somersaults 
round  and  round  and  round. 

I've  always  done  my  best  to  curb  my  too 
tempting  imagination,  and  I  intend,  in 
this  case,  strictly  to  tell  the  truth,  but 
something  extraordinary  occurred  in  that 
room  as  that  little  naked  figure  went 
tumbling  from  side  to  side.  It  was  as  though 
a  light  flashed  through  the  air,  the  kind  of 
reflection  that  a  piece  of  glass,  turned  in  the 
hand,  gleams  upon  the  wall.     He  was  not 


distinguishable  as  a  human  body.  He  was 
rather  a  piece  of  colour  transmuting  the 
whole  place,  as  though,  had  I  turned  off 
the  electric  light,  the  beam  would  have 
passed  glittering,  now  here,  now  there, 
objects  in  the  room  starting  from  the 
shadows  as  he  touched  them  —  strangest 
and  most  incommunicable  of  sensations, 
bringing  me  back,  it  seemed,  to  something 
that  I  had  once  known,  promising  me  some 
future  confirmation  of  something  for  which 
I  had  always  hoped.  I  sat  staring,  scarcely 
venturing  to  breathe,  lest  the  enchantment 
should  break. 

He  stopped  ;  with  a  kind  of  jerk  he  was 
on  his  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  an 
ordinary  naked  smiling  little  boy.  "  You 
can't  do  that,  I  bet,  Mr.  Johnson,"  he  said. 
"  No,"  I  replied,  "I'm  much  too  old." 
"  I'll  never  be  too  old,"  he  answered. 
He  came  across  to  me,  held  out  his  small 
and  now  very  grubby  hand,  and  with  an 
air  of  infinite  age  and  generations-past 
courtesy,  said  :  "  Now  I  think  I'll  go  to 
bed.  I've  enjoyed  my  evening  very  much." 
And  to  his  room  he  went. 

III. 

One  of  the  most  tiresome  of  Chippet's 
many  tiresome  relations  was  the  old 
Dowager  Countess  of  Pruxe.  She  was  tire- 
some in  all  sorts  of  ways,  one  of  them 
being  that  she  had  lived  beyond  her  time, 
having  had  an  elder  sister  who  had  been 
danced  on  Byron's  knee  (the  only  drawback 
to  this  story  was  the  doubt,  natural  to  any 
literary  mind,  as  to  whether  Byron  had 
ever  dandled  anyone  under  twenty  on  his 
knee).  She  was  more  inquisitive  by  nature 
than  anyone  else  of  her  own  sex  in  the 
British  Isles.  She  was  uglier  than  any  human 
being  had  any  right  to  be,  and  she  was  a 
bully.  No  one  knew  what  her  age  was.  She 
was  a  very  distant  cousin  indeed  of  Chippet, 
but  whether  it  was  that  she  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  or  that  she  really  had  taken 
a  kind  of  liking  to  him,  whatever  her 
mysterious  reasons  might  have  been,  she 
continued  to  come  of  a  morning  into  our 
little  office,  sit  upright  on  one  of  our  smallest 
chairs,  looking  like  an  angry,  over-painted 
cockatoo  with  an  enormous  Roman  nose, 
and  ask  us  all  sorts  of  questions  about  our 
business  and  private  affairs  that  she  had, 
of  course,  no  right  to  ask  at  all.  The 
trouble  with  her,  Chippet  said,  was  that 
she  had  too  much  imagination.  We  would 
have  rid  ourselves  of  her  cantankerous 
company  in  no  time  at  all  had  it  not  been 
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that  we  dared  not  challenge  her  ever.  Old 
though  she  was,  she  could  be  still  a  terrible 
enemy,  and  having  no  affection  for  the 
truth,  and  all  the  romantic  anecdotage  of 
very  old  age,  she  could  ruin  somebody's 
reputation  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
poach  an  egg.  She  was  marvellously 
vigorous,  and  always  brought  with  her  a 
miserable-looking,  impoverished,  pale-faced 
companion,  who  snored  through  her  nose 
so  disconcertingly  that  my  only  explana- 
tion of  Lady  Pruxe's  engaging  her  was  that 
she  added  to  the  general  terror  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  old  lady's  dignity. 

She  came  to  the  office  the  morning  follow- 
ing John's  visit  to  me,  and,  while  she  sat 
there,  in  her  ugly,  husky  voice  asked 
questions  that  Chippet  did  his  best  to 
avoid  answering.  She  vaguely  reminded  me 
of  someone.  I  looked  at  her  again  and 
again,  but  the  connection  would  not  come. 
Where  had  I  seen  somebody  like  her,  or, 
at  least,  where  had  I  heard  that  voice 
before,  and  who  was  it  who  took  that  curious, 
almost  malicious  interest  in  their  fellow- 
beings'  weaknesses  ?  There  was  something, 
somebody.  .  .  . 

However,  the  increasing  difficulty  of  the 
Bumpus  case  soon  absorbed  my  attention 
again.  I  could  see  that  the  Bumpuses  were 
beginning  to  regard  it  with  suspicion,  even 
as  Mrs.  Fleming  had  once  done.  Further 
than  that,  I  could  see  that  Bumpus  himself 
disapproved  of  my  liking  for  Johnny*.  I 
could  not  disguise  that  John  was  a  million 
times  more  interesting  to  me  than  all  the 
Bumpus  children  put  together,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Bumpus  parents  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  that  I  was  encourag- 
ing John  in  all  his  natural  wickedness. 
Then  with  dramatic  swiftness  the  crisis 
arrived.  One  night  I  was  going  to  bed,  and 
was  standing  for  a  moment  at  my  bedroom 
window  listening  to  the  wind  and  the 
rain  that  came  beating  and  howling  up  the 
little  Westminster  street  and  whirling  away 
round  the  great  walls  of  the  Abbey,  when 
my  telephone  bell  rang.  A  moment  later 
the  trembling,  agitated  tones  of  Mr.  Bumpus 
came  through  to  me.  "  Is  that  you,  Mr. 
Johnson  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Is  John  with  you  ?  " 

"  John  ?  "  I  answered.     "  No.     Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  !  I  thought  he  might  be,  and 
Emmeline,  too." 

"  Emmeline  ?  "  I  cried.  "  What's  she 
doing  out  at  this  time  of  night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  don't  know  !    We  don't  know  !  " 


wailed  the  voice  at  the  other  end.  "  Would 
you  mind  coming  round  at  once  and  helping 
us  ?    We  are  in  the  greatest  trouble." 

I  detected  in  his  voice  the  implication 
that  I  was  considered  largely  responsible 
for  the  catastrophe.  Of  course  I  hurried 
through  the  rain  and^  arrived  to  find  the 
Bumpus  parents  walking  up  and  down  their 
drawing-room,  literally  wringing  their  hands 
and  making  little  exclamations  like  wounded 
pigeons  at  Monte  Carlo. 

"  Well,  now,  what  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

It  was  difficult  at  first  to  discover  what  it 
really  was,  but  from  the  agitation  that  fell 
during  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  like  a 
shower  about  my  head,  I  discovered  that 
John  and  Emmeline  had  slipped  out  of  the 
house  about  half-past  seven  that  evening, 
their  father  and  mother  being  out  at  a 
dinner-party  and  the  governess  asleep  over 
a  novel.  No  one  had  discovered  their 
absence  until  their  father  and  mother  went 
up  to  see  whether  they  were  quietly  sleeping. 
They  were  not  there.  .A  maid  in  the  house 
next  door  had  seen  them  come  out  of  the 
gate.    After  that  there  was  no  news. 

During  the  whole  of  this,  the  look  in 
the  eyes  of  the  poor  little  Bumpuses  and 
the  plaintive  whine  in  their  voices  showed 
me  that  I  was  held  entirely  responsible  for 
this  horrible  occurrence.  What  a  night 
followed  !  All  the  policemen  of  London  were 
out  in  the  wind  and  rain.  All  the  telephones 
were  ringing  in  agitated  convulsions,  and  by 
three  in  the  morning  I  was  held  to  be  very 
little  less  than  a  murderer.  By  that  time  I 
was  myself  so  agitated,  so  wet  in  body  and 
so  exhausted  in  soul,  that  I  had  determined 
to  give  up  the  whole  of  our  business,  although 
now  it  was  making  such  hopeful  progress, 
and  was  wishing  that  I  had  never  thought 
so  confidently  to  plunge  into  that  most 
confused  of  all  foreign  countries,  the 
psychology  of  one's  fellow-beings.  Then 
as  the  clock  struck  four,  and  the  tenth 
policeman  was  being  offered  a  drink  by 
the  now  tearful  Mr.  Bumpus,  John  quietly 
walked  in,  dragging  with  him  a  bedraggled, 
hysterical,  dripping,  but  triumphant  Emme- 
line. 

Mrs.  Bumpus,  with  a  shriek  of  joy,  threw 
her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her  dripping 
daughter.  An  odd  thing  then  occurred. 
Emmeline  pushed  her  mother  away,  saying 
peevishly  :  "  Don't  fuss  me,  mother. 
Can't  you  see  I'm  tired  ?  " 

John  was  not,  of  course,  in  the  least 
perturbed.  He  seemed  to  be  scarcely  wet, 
his  little  overcoat,  with  its  upturned  collar, 
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giving  him  a  strangely  grown-up  appearance, 
his  eyes  watching  us  all  with  the  same 
critical,  amused,  slightly  scornful  glance 
*  that  by  now  I  knew  so  wTell . 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  Where  have 
you  been  ?  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  cried 
Mr.  Bumpus,  exactly  like  an  excited  clock 
striking  the  hour. 

"  We've  been  on  Primrose  Hill,"  said 
John  quietly. 

"  Glad  to  see  it's  all  right,  sir,"  said  the 
constable,  finishing  his  whisky  and  preparing 
to  depart. 

"  All  right,  all  right  !  "  cried  little 
Bumpus,  obviously  now  in  a  state  of  hysterics 
quite  beyond  his  control.  "  It's  not  all 
right — it's  terrible  !  " 

The  constable  looked  a  little  confused. 
"  Well,  if  you  want  me  in  the  morning, 
sir "  he  said,  and  departed. 

"  Don't  be  so  silly,  father,"  said  Emmeline. 
"  John  and  I  have  had  a  wonderful  time. 
We  would  have  been  back  before,  only  we 
lost  the  way.  There  was  a  lovely  old 
woman " 

But  her  father  could  do  nothing  but  turn 
upon  John.  "  You're  responsible  for  this  !  " 
he  cried.     "  Leading  my  daughter  .  .  ." 

"  Not  now,  not  now,  dear,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Bumpus.  "  We're  all  so  tired.  I'm 
sure  that  we  shall  discuss  it  better  in  the 
morning." 

Next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  I  was 
summoned  to  a  family  conference.  When  I 
arrived  I  found  that  I  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bumpus,  the  villain  of 
the  piece.  It  was  still  very  uncertain  as  to 
what  exactly  Emmeline  and  John  had  done 
the  night  before.  It  appeared  that  John 
had  tempted  her  with  some  story  of  meeting 
an  old  man  on  Primrose  Hill  who  had  bags 
of  gold  that  he  distributed  for  the  asking. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  very  unlikely 
that  Emmeline,  a  matter-of-fact  child  if  ever 
there  was  one,  would  believe  such  a  story 
as  this,  but  more  than  anyone  I've  ever 
known,  she  was  one  who  loved,  beyond  all 
else,  the  consciousness  that  she  was  getting 
something  for  nothing.  John  had  had  for  a 
long  time  past  a  certain  power  over  her,  and 
I  imagine  that  she  was  flattered  by  his  so 
definitely  pleading  for  her  company.  How- 
ever, she  went.  The  interesting  fact  now 
about  her  was  the  fashion  in  which  she 
returned.  Already,  so  few  hours  after  her 
adventure,  it  was  plain  she  was  entirely 
changed,  or,  rather,  not  changed,  because 
no  human  being  ever  changes — simply  this 
accident  had  brought  to  the  surface  qualities 


that  no  one  had  seen  before.  She  was 
independent,  scornful,  and  imaginative. 
She  talked  about  a  little  man  in  a  green  cap, 
about  three  stars  that  had  hit  a  tree,  about 
the  rain  dancing  in  circles  around  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  about  an  old  woman  with  a 
basket  of  apples  who  had  offered  her  a 
silver  bodkin. 

"  Bodkin  ?  "  cried  her  father,  now  terribly 
afraid  his  favourite  daughter  was  com- 
pletely out  of  her  mind.  "  There  isn't  such 
a  thing." 

"  That's  what  John  said  it  was,  father," 
said  Emmeline.  "  He  said  he'd  had  one 
once  just  like  it." 

"  Well,  where  is  it  ?  "  asked  her  father. 

"  The  rain  blew  the  old  woman  away," 
said  Emmeline.  "  If  I  go  out  there  another 
night,  John  says  she's  sure  to  give  me  one." 

After  this,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
little  Bumpus  was  in  a  frenzy  of  despair  ? 
He  took  me  into  his  stuffy  little  study  and 
there  told  me  quite  plainly  what  he  thought 
of  me. 

"  You  come  into  this  house,"  he  cried, 
"  with  some  cock-and-bull  story  about 
helping  us  in  our  trouble.  You  deliberately 
encourage  the  boy  in  all  his  worst  vices, 
you  help  him  to  abduct  my  daughter  and 
to  turn  her  head  crazy  with  mad  fancies, 
and  now  I  suppose  you  expect  us  to  pay  you 
fifty  pounds  and  say  '  Good-bye,  and  thank 
you  very  much.'  " 

"  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Bumpus,"  I  answered. 
I  will  admit  that  I  was  feeling  frightfully 
tired  and  dishevelled  after  my  stormy 
night's  experiences.  "  If  you  want  me  to 
tell  you  what  I  think,  it  is  that  John  has 
woken  your  daughter  up  to  some  semblance 
of  real  life,  and  if  he  is  given  time,  he  will 
wake  the  rest  of  your  children.  Give  me 
another  twenty-four  hours,  and  I  may  yet 
succeed  in  my  task." 

Poor  little  Bumpus  could  do  nothing  else. 
He  was  in  despair.  John  might  be  removed, 
but  how  would  that  help  matters  ?  His 
influence  over  the  family  would  be  as  strong 
as  ever.  Poor  little  Percival  would  be  the 
next  to  be  corrupted.  Wake  up  all  their 
imaginations,  and  Heaven  knew  what  might 
happen.  Why,  even  Mrs.  Bumpus  .  .  . 
And  at  this  thought  he  burst  suddenly  into 
tears  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  happening  !  "  he 
cried.  "  The  world  used  to  be  such  a 
straightforward  place."  You  knew  where 
you  were,  and  things  were  either  right  or 
they  weren't.  The  people,  too.  Now  every- 
thing was  upside  down,  and  nobody  was 
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shocked  any  longer.  If  he  lost  his  children, 
he  didn't  know  what  he'd  do,  and  if  they 
weren't  going  to  respect  him,  then  he  had 
lost  them,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  He  ended 
by  turning  upon  me. 

"  I  dare  say  to  you,  Mr.  Johnson,"  he 
said,  "  this  all  seems  very  funny.  You're 
one  of  this  new  generation  who  don't 
believe  in  God,  and  think  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  just  what  you  want  to  do  ;  but 
you're  corrupting  the  young,  and  I  tell 
you  that  the  next  generation  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  sins  of  this  one." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Bump  us,""  I  answTered, 
with  all  the  dignity  I  could,  "  you  didn't 
engage  me  to  come  here  and  talk  morals 
and  modern  sociology.  I  dare  say  you're 
perfectly  right  in  what  you  say.  My 
business  is  to  remove  John's  attention 
from  your  family,  and  if  I  don't  succeed 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  I  will 
admit  myself  beaten,  and  make  no  further 
demands  upon  either  your  time  or  your 
purse." 

I  left  him  with  all  the  dignity  I  could 
command,  but  it  wTas  all  very  well— I  had 
not  at  that  moment  the  slightest  idea  of 
how  I  was  going  to  win  my  case.  I  felt 
a  beaten  man,  and  I  tell  you  that  I  was 
pretty  miserable  and  conscience-stricken 
over  the  whole  affair.  When  I  had  gone 
a  little  way  dowTn  the  street,  I  heard  someone 
running  after  me,  and  was  caught  up  by 
John.  He  informed  me  that  they  were  all 
so  foolish  that  morning,  and  that  it  was 
too  late  to  go  to  school,  and  that  therefore 
he  would  accompany  me  to  my  office  for 
an  hour  or  two.  I  tried  to  get  from  him 
the  explanation  of  last  night's  adventure. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  he  said,  "  I've  been 
wondering  for  a  long  time  whether  I  couldn't 
do  something  wTith  Emmelinc,  and  suddenly 
it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  took  her  out  in 
all  the  rain  and  lost  her,  it  would  be  funny 
to  see  what  she'd  be  like  afterwards." 

"  That  was  very  wrong,  John,"  I  said. 

"Why?  "he  asked. 

"  It's  always  very  wrong,"  I  went  on. 
"  to  make  people  unhappy  just  for  your 
own  pleasure." 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,  of  course  it  is,"  I  continued. 
"  What  we're  here  for  is  to  make  people 
happy,  not  unhappy." 

"  Who  said  so  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  wTant  people  to  make  you  happy, 
don't  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  do,"  he  answered. 
"  I  can  be  happy  or  unhappy  all  by  myself." 


"  But  don't  you  mind  what  other  people 
do  or  say  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Other  people  can  make  you  feel  all 
sorts  of  things." 

"  Why  %  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,  because  they're  so  close  to  you, 
and  we're  all  mixed  up  together." 

"  I'm  not  mixed  up  with  anybody,"  he 
answered.  "  I  just  wanted  to  see  what 
Emmelinc  would  do,  and  what  Uncle 
Henry  would  do,  and  what  the  policeman 
would  do,  and  what  you'd  do.  I  haven't 
finished,"  he  ended,  with  a  chuckle,  "  seeing 
what  Uncle  Henry  will  do.  I'm  sure  he'll  do 
something  silly.  Emmeline's  not  so  bad," 
he  added  reflectively.  "  If  you  tell  her 
stories,  she  believes  them." 

I  will  frankly  admit  that  I  was  in  despair 
when  we  entered  the  office.  I  was  begin- 
ning, ever  so  slightly,  to  understand,  in 
my  own  experience,  why  the  Bumpuses 
were  so  anxious  to  be  rid  of  John.  I  was 
beginning  to  wonder  how  long  it  would 
be  before  I  myself  would  long  to  escape 
from  that  curious,  inquisitive,  sarcastic 
glance. 

We  entered  the  office  and  therein  found 
Chippet,  very  bored  indeed,  and  his  distant 
cousin,  Lady  Pruxe. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Johnson,"  she  said, 
and  as  soon  as  she  spoke  I  realised  where 
it  was  that  I  had  already  heard  that 
odd,  husky  voice.  Other  realisations  were 
achieved  at  that  same  moment. 

John  gave  a  little  gasp,  and  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  staring.  The  old 
woman  looked  down  from  her  chair  and 
stared  in  return. 

"  Who's  that  strange  boy  %  "  she  asked. 

"  A  little  friend  of  mine,"  I  answered, 
"  come  in  to  pay  us  a  visit." 

From  that  moment,  you  may  believe  it 
or  no,  as  you  please,  the  two  never  removed 
their  eyes  from  one  another's  faces. 

"  Come  here,  boy,"  the  old  woman 
commanded. 

John  came  over  to  her. 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  John  Borstal  Clay,"  he  answered. 

"  Where  have  I  seen  you  before  ?  "  she 
asked. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  What  do  you  wear  all  that  jewellery 
for  in  the  daytime  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because  I  like  to,"  she  answered. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  Because  they're  pretty,"  she  answered, 

He    looked    at    her    with    that    funny. 
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sarcastic  glance  of  his,  but  this  time  there 
was  something  in  his  smile  that  I  had  never 
seen  before,  something  of  recognition,  of 
acclaiming  that  at  last  he  had  found  someone 
worthy  of  his  companionship. 

"  Feel  as  though  I'd  seen  you  somewhere 
before,"  she  said  slowly.  But  he  was 
looking  at  the  rings  on  her  ringers. 

"  I  know  that  green  one,"  he  said, 
pointing,  "  only  I  don't  know  where  ..." 
He  shook  his  head.  "  Somewhere,  a  long 
time  ago." 

She  looked  at  him  queerly.  "  That 
was  given  me  by  my  husband,"  she  said 
slowly,  "  sixty-three  years  ago,  and  it 
was  in  his  family — — "  She  broke  off. 
"  You're  a  queer  little  boy,"  she  said. 
"Will  you  come  back  to  my  house  and 
have  lunch  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  Have  you  got 
peacocks  in  your  house  \  " 

"  No." 

"  Why  not  %  " 

"  We  have  peacocks  in  the  country,  not 
in  London." 


"  Why  %  " 

"  Oh,  because  they  like  to  move  about, 
and  they  make  such  a  noise." 

"  I  like  you,"  he  said,  nodding  his  head 
confidently.  "  You're  more  clever  than 
the  others."  Then  he  turned  and  saw 
the  pale  companion.  I  watched  creep  into 
his  eyes  just  the  expression,  the  malicious, 
inquisitive,  humorous,  sporting  expression 
that  I  had  once  seen  as  he  watched  Emme- 
line,  Gertrude,  and  little  Percival,  and  I  knew 
that  he  had  found  a  new  occupation.  .  .  . 

John  Borstal  Clay  has  taken  up  his 
permanent  residence  in  the  enormous, 
gloomy  house  in  Portland  Place  owned  by 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Pruxe.  The  old 
lady  has  already  had  four  different  com- 
panions during  the  three  months  of  his 
stay  there.  She  herself  declares  that  she 
has  a  new  joy  in  life.  Many  weeks  ago 
Mr.  Bumpus  paid  the  firm  of  Boniface 
and  Co.  a  cheque  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  wrote  a  little  note  expressing  in  the 
warmest  terms  his  appreciation  of  our 
efforts  on  his  behalf. 


Another  complete  story  by  Hugh   WaVpole  ivill  appear  in  the  next  number. 


WITH   A   BOOK   OF   VERSES. 

^TAY  here.     Be  my  sentinels 
^     For  the  day  I  die, 
O  Songs,  and  prove  if  any  rise 
With  slight  or  calumny; 

Prove,  when  I  can  no  longer  sing, 
That  Beauty  had  her  say, 
And  kept  the  kingdom  of  my  heart 
In  proud  perpetual  sway; 

Prove  that  I  was  the  better  for 
Each  vagrant  lovely  wind, 
And  kept  the  coloured  breasts  of  birds 
And  golden  moons  in  mind. 


Oh,  little  songs,  when  I  am  dumb, 
If  any  slander  me, 
Cover  me  with  the  tender  cloak 
Of  lowly  minstrelsy. 

A.    NEWBERRY    CHOYCE. 


A    DATE    GROVE    WITH     A    TRANSPLANTED    SUCKER    IN    THE    FOREGROUND    ON    THE    LEFT. 


THE    GREAT    DATE 
GARDENS    OF    IRAQ 

DESCRIBED    AND    ILLUSTRATED 

By   HARRY   COX,   F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 


IF  one  arrived  at  one's  conclusions  only  by 
reading  the  daily  press,  those  formed  as 
regards  Iraq  would  be  that  it  is  a  country 
of  no  interest  and  of  little  value,  except  for 
the  fact  that  within  its  borders  are  prolific 
oil-producing  areas.  Yet  at  one  time  Iraq 
contributed  largely  towards  filling  the 
world's  granaries,  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  she  should  not  again  make 
important  contributions  in  that  direction. 
Experiments  have  been  carried  out  by 
British  agricultural  experts  which  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  grain  producing  in 
certain  districts  of  the  country  could  be 
made  a  profitable  undertaking,  as  the  soil 
is  of  the  right  composition  and  quality,  and 


the  rainfall  sufficient  to  bring  crops  to 
maturity. 

Cotton  also  has  been  experimented  with, 
and  south  of  Baghdad  yields  of  over 
2,000  lbs.  to  the  acre  have  been  obtained- — 
much  higher  yields  than  India  or  Egypt  can 
produce.  The  output  of  wool  and  liquorice 
root  in  pre-war  days  was  also  of  consider- 
able bulk,  and  fruits  of  the  citrus  family, 
as  well  as  pomegranates  and  grapes,  are 
largely  cultivated  in  some  areas. 

I,  however,  have  set  out  to  say  something 
about  the  great  date  gardens  of  the  country, 
and  would  first  point  out  that  after 
centuries,  under  uncertain  and  generally 
very  bad  government,  Iraq  to-day  has  no 
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serious  rival  m  date 
producing,  and  her 
palm  groves  are  a 
magnificent  feature  of 
her  topography  in 
those  parts  which 
touch  the  Shat  AP- 
Arab,  that  great 
channel  which  brings 
down  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  and  empties 
them  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  one  hundred 
miles  after  their  con- 
fluence. Sixty  miles 
up  this  river,  on  the 
right  bank,  the  port 
of  Basra  is  located, 
an  1  as  far  as  this  the 
channel  is  navigable 
for  all  ocean  -  going 
steamers  with  draught 
sufficiently  shallow  to 
allow  them  to  cross 
the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The 
whole  of  this  water- 
way is  fringed  with  a 
dense  belt  of  date 
palms  on  both  sides, 
often  a  mile  wide, 
and  constituting  the 
greatest  date-produc- 
ing area  in  the  world. 
As  one  crosses  the 
bar  and  enters  the 
mouth  of  the  Shat 
Al'Arab,  the  beautiful 
date  palm  —  Phoenix 
Dactilifera — at  once  becomes  the  most  con- 
spicuous representative  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  one's  first  impresssion  of  the 
country  is  that  it  is  not  such  a  barren  and 
howling  wilderness  as  one  had  been  led  to 
suppose.  How  long  those  impressions  last 
depends  upon  one's  travel  programme.  If 
the  rivers  are  departed  from,  modifications 
will  certainly  have  to  be  made,  for  apart 
from  the  palm  groves  there  is  not  much  in 
the  country's  flora  to  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  ; 
and  even  if  one  proceeds  up  country  by 
river,  after  the  first  hundred  miles  from 
the  gulf  have  been  covered,  the  palms  get 
appreciably  fewer,  until  they  are  entirely 
absent,  except  that  most  of  the  villages  and 
towns  are  surrounded  by  palm  groves,  those 
at  Amara  and  Baghdad,  on  the  Tigris,  being 
very  extensive.     At  Baghdad  both  sides  of 


AN    ARAB    TAKING    HOME    A    NEWLY    PURCHASED    PLOUGH   OF    A    DES 
HAS    PROBABLY     NOT    BEEN     MUCH     ALTERED    FOR    THOUSANDS    OF 
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the  river  have  a  twenty-mile-long  belt,  and 
some  of  the  choicer  varieties  are  grown 
here.  North  of  Ana,  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
Samara,  on  the  Tigris,  date  cultivation  is 
impossible,  as  the  climate  of  the  winters 
is  too  cold. 

Our  concern,  however,  being  to  know 
more  about  the  date  industry,  we  will 
learn  what  we  can  right  from  the  start  of  our 
voyage  up  stream.  Here  and  there  on  both 
banks  are  picturesque  creeks  carrying  the 
water  inland  ;  from  these,  smaller  channels 
are  dug,  and  smaller  ones  again  distribute 
the  waters  still  more,  so  that  the  palm  groves 
are  just  a  network  of  waterways  gradually 
decreasing  in  size  until  they  are  so  small 
that  one  can  step  across  them.  The  left 
bank  of  the  river  for  the  first  forty  miles  is 
Persian  territory,  but  after  Mahammarah, 
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at   the   junction   of   the   Karoon   river,   is 
passed,  we  have  Iraq  on  both  sides. 

The  date  palm  has  a  somewhat  para- 
doxical nature,  as  it  will  produce  fruit  only 
in  a  climate  that  is  intensely  hot  and  with 
a  long  rainless  period,  yet  it  requires  an 
abundant  supply  of  moisture  at  its  roots ; 
hence  its  habitat  is  a  somewhat  restricted 
one,  and  confined  to  those  tropical  countries 
where  irrigation — natural  or  artificial — is 
possible.  Those  who  know  "  The  Land 
Between  the  Rivers  "  will  realise  that  here 
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these  conditions  are  native,  and  at  once 
see  why  the  date  is  cultivated  on  such  a  large 
scale,  and  why  the  gardens  are  found  only 
near  the  great  rivers. 

While  there  are  many  varieties  of  dates 
grown,  those  exported  are  of  four  kinds 
only,  and  of  these  four  about  half  of  the 
bulk  is  of  the  variety  known  as  Istaamran 
or  Siar. 

The  total  value  of  Iraq's  exports  of  dates 
in  1919  was  about  two  and  a  half  million 
sterling — this  sum  being  over  eighty  per  cent, 
of  her  total  exports. 

Although  without  tillage 
the  date  palm  will  bear 
fruit  for  fifty  years,  where 
it  receives  attention  the 
crop  is  much  improved 
as  regards  quality  and 
quantity.  In  the  Shat 
Al'Arab  area  the  work  is 
more  thoroughly  done  than 
in  the  gardens  farther 
north,  and  every  fourth 
year  the  roots  are  dug 
about  with  a  spade  to  a 
depth  of  four  feet.  In  some 
districts  a  plough  is  used, 
but  this  does  not  do  much 
more  than  scratch  the 
surface.  This  implement 
is  illustrated  in  one  of  the 
photographs  here  repro- 
duced, and  its  primitive 
design  will  be  noted,  a 
design  which  probably  has 
not  been  altered — or,  at 
any  rate,  improved- — for 
thousands  of  years.  As  I 
followed  this  Arab  along 
the  road,  awaiting  an 
opportunity  of  getting  a 
photograph  of  his  plough, 
I  could  see  how  satisfied 
he  appeared  to  be  with  his 
purchase.  Every  now  and 
again  he  halted  and  critic- 
ally examined  and  some- 
times almost  fondled  it. 

As  has  already  been 
mentioned,  irrigation  is  a 
vital  necessity,  and  so  is 
artificial  fertilisation,  and 
each  year  a  certain  amount 
of  pruning  has  to  be  done. 
The  very  prominent  knotty 
growths  on  the  trunks  are 
the  remains  of  old  leaf- 
stalks   which    have    been 
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removed  by  pruning.  Suckers,  or  off-shoots, 
appear  on  the  trunks  of  young  palms, 
and  in  this  way  propagation  takes  place. 
Although  the  tree  will  grow  from  seed,  the 
only  satisfactory  method  is  the  off-shoot 
one. 

These  growths  appear  on  the  trunk  near 
its  base,  below  or  at  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and,  if  permitted  to,  would  mature  here ; 
but  they  are  severed  from  the  parent  and 
transplanted,  and  generally  about  eight 
years  later  will  bear  fruit.  One  of  these 
transplanted  suckers  is  seen  in  an  accom- 
panying photograph.     The  fruit  as  exported 


expeditiously  carry  on  with  his  work  when 
he  has  reached  the  top.  The  fruit  hangs 
in  bunches  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  which 
form  the  crown  of  the  tree.  The  average 
number  of  bunches  is  six  or  seven,  and 
the  weight  produced  by  each  tree  varies 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds. 

In  some  cases  the  fruit  is  thrown  down  in 
bunches  by  the  harvester,  but  in  others  it 
is  carefully  picked  and  lowered  on  trays, 
as  is  shown  in  one  of  our  photographs, 
the  sprays  from  which  the  fruit  has  been 
picked  being  seen  in  the  same  photograph. 


A  TRAY  OF  FRUIT  LOWERED  FROM  A  TREE. 


is  allowed  to  ripen  thoroughly,  but  in  its 
less  ripe  state  is  considerably  used  in  the 
country. 

As  a  good  deal  of  climbing  has  to  be  done, 
the  men  employed  become  very  expert, 
and  the  appliance  used  as  an  accessory  is 
very  ingenious,  yet  simple.  The  operation 
is  illustrated  in  one  of  our  photographs,  and 
the  only  explanation  necessary  is  to  point 
out  how  progression  is  made.  This  is  done 
by  simply  jerking  the  rope  up  a  few  grooves 
and  then  making  an  upward  step.  A  little 
practice  and  a  lot  of  confidence  are  required 
to  become  expert  at  climbing  a  date  palm. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  climber  has  both 
hands    free,    so    that    he    can    safely    and 


September  is  the  important  month  of  the 
year  for  the  date  harvest,  but  it  begins  in 
August  and  is  not  completed  until  well 
toward  the  end  of  October. 

The  photograph  showing  the  weighing  of 
cases  of  fruit  already  packed  was  taken  at 
Hinadie,  near  Baghdad,  in  the  month  of 
September.  Although  the  date  gardens  in 
this  district  extend  for  nearly  twenty  miles 
on  both  banks  of  the  Tigris,  they  are  much 
shallower  here  than  in  the  Shat  AT  Arab 
area. 

The  date  packing  stations  are  situate  on 
the  banks  of  river  or  creek.  In  one  of  thr 
accompanying  photographs  one  of  these 
ramshackle    "  factories  "    is    seen,  and  in 


INTERIOR    OF    A    PACKING    STATION. 


A    PACKING    STATION    ON    A    RIVER    CREEK. 
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another  we  see  what  goes  on  inside.  In  one 
such  packing  station  a  Persian  who  appeared 
to  be  the  foreman  was  very  persistent  in 
using  the  word  "  backsheesh,"  which  is  in 
universal  use  out  East,  and  however  poor 
a  linguist  one  is,  one  is  never  allowed  to 
plead  ignorance  as  to  its  meaning. 

The  boxes  used  for  exporting  fruit  to 
Europe  and  America  are  all  imported  from 
Scandinavia,  and  are  received  in  sections, 
the  making  up  being  done  at  the  factories. 
Packing  is  done  by  women  and  children, 
each  date  being  pressed  into  its  place  by 
the  finger  of  the  packer,  a  man  coming 
round  and  applying  extra  pressure,  when  a 
layer  is  complete,  by  standing  upon  a  board 
slightly  smaller  than  the  inside  of  the  box 
and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  fruit.  Some- 
times the  board  is  absent !  The  labour 
employed  in  these  packing  stations  is 
generally  imported,  there  being  a  great 
influx  from  the  non-date-growing  districts 
as  well  as  from  Persia. 

In  another  photograph  a  boatload  of 
full  boxes  is  seen  on  its  way  up  stream  to 
Basra— about  four  miles  distant- -where  a 
tramp  steamer  lies  moored  in  mid -stream 
surrounded  by  many  boats  similar  to  this 
one,  to  which  all  these  small  cargoes  are 
being    transhipped.  *  About    half    of    the 


exported  dates  are  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom ;  the  chief  customers  for  the 
balance  are  the  United  States  of  America, 
India,  and  Arabia. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  date  industry 
of  Iraq  has  not  only  survived,  but  even 
flourishes,  and  this  under  such  adverse 
conditions  as  those  prevailing  for  cen- 
turies in  a  country  where  all  other 
industries  have  dwindled  to  vanishing 
point,  and  the  country  itself  has  been 
reduced  .  to  nothing  much  better  than 
a  wilderness,  with  her  population  only 
a  tithe  of  what  it  has  been.  This,  in  the 
writer's  view,  suggests  that  in  her  date 
gardens  alone  Iraq  has  a  property  of  immense 
value.  Those  only  who  have  partaken  of 
the  fresh  fruit  know  its  quality  par 
excellence,  but  even  in  its  dried  state,  as 
sold  in  this  country,  it  is  a  fruit  food  at 
once  delicious  and  wholesome,  not  only  as  a 
dessert  fruit,  but  as  one  that  can  be  used  in 
many  ways  in  the  culinary  arts.  Another 
point  worth  noting  here,  too,  is  that  its 
price  is  sufficiently  low  to  make  its  demand 
very  popular. 

If  all  the  qualities  of  the  date  were  well 
summed  up  and  advertised,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  demand  would  increase 
tenfold,  and   under  the  new  regime  of  the 
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country    it     is    presumed     that    supplies 
would  be  forthcoming. 

All  that  appears  to  be  wanted  to  make 
Iraq  again  flourish  is  stable  and  good 
government,  and  the  conservation  and  con- 
trol of  her  abundant  supplies.  Then  with 
the  improvement  and  development  of 
trans-continental    communication   bringing 


i  Iraq  right  on  to  the  highway  between  East 
and  West — the  link  connecting  Europe  with 
Asia — her  importance  will  be  such  as  to 
justify  the  hopes  of  those  statesmen  who  have 
all  along  held  that  the  country  will  sooner 
or  later  become  again  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  world  in  general,  as  she  takes  her  place 
as  a  great  contributor  to  its  food  supplies. 


& 
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A     BOATLOAD    OF    PACKKD    CASKS    OX     ITS     WAY    UP     STREAM     TO     BASUA. 


UNDER   THE    HILL. 


I  TNDER  the  hill  what  stirs? 
*^     What  comes  and  goes 
Between  the  dusk  and  dawn? 
Who  knows?    Who  knows? 

The  rustle  in  the  grass, 

The  strangled  cry, 
The  stealthy  step  that  goes 

Suddenly  by, 

The  crooning  laugh  that  breaks, 

Horrid  to  hear, 
As  sounds  a  falling  wave 

Cold  on  the  ear  .... 


Silence  moon -garlanded 

Secretly  sees 
The  black  work  that  is  done 

Between  the  trees. 

Where  the  dry  fir-cones  drop 

Like  falling  stars, 
When  the  dark  forest  shakes 

Its  scimitars,  \ 

Under  the  hill  what  stirs? 

What  comes  and  goes 
Between  the  dusk  and  dawn  ? 

Who  knows?    Who  knows? 

BRIAN    HILL. 


THE   LEGEND    OF 
LOUISE 


By    MURIEL    HARRIS 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     EMILE     VERPILLEUX 
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r0N  DIEU  !  "  said  Louise.  "  Mon 
Dieu,  mon  Dieu  !  "  She  threw 
her  blue  apron  over  her  head 
and  rocked  distractedly  to  and  fro  on  the 
kitchen  stool. 

Monsieur,  the  defunct  parent  of  the 
Demoiselles  de  Croze,  would  have  felt 
little  surprise  could  he  have  known  that 
he  would  become  a  legend.  He  had  a  good 
opinion  of  himself,  had  Monsieur.  Louise, 
who  was  over  fifty,  who  scooped  up  her 
stringy  hair  into  a  tight  knob  on  the  top  of 
her  head,  who  was  devoted  to  her  mistresses 
• — whom  she  rather  resembled  after  thirty 
years  of  association — would  never  have 
believed  that  she  could  become  of  any 
importance  to  anyone.  But  there  were  a 
good  many  things  that  Louise  would  never 
believe.  She  took  her  own  devotion  to 
Mademoiselle  and  to  Mademoiselle  Solange 
for  granted.  Monsieur  showed  devotion 
chiefly  to — Monsieur.  On  that  interesting 
personality  he  lavished  the  family  fortune 
and  had  the  good  sense  to  die  just  as  it 
was  exhausted.  Curiously  enough,  the  two 
circumstances  made  him  rather  popular. 
It  was  as  though  he  had  died  valiantly 
defending  the  breach.  The  vanishing  of  his 
fortune  seemed  to  be  the  direct  result  of  his 
death,  which  was  therefore  all  the  more 
to  be  regretted.  There  were  rumours  of  a 
handsome  memorial  to  him  in  the  church. 
Twenty  years  after  his  death  Mademoiselle 
was  no  longer  averse  to  the  proposal.  It  is 
true  there  was  not  the  remotest  chance  of 
its  being  carried  out. 

For  twenty  years  the  chateau  went  on 
crumbling.  The  roof  leaked,  and  Made- 
moiselle was  not  entirely  successful  in 
keeping  down  the  grass  and  the  moss  which 
grew  on  the  stone  terrace  outside  the  long 
dining-room  windows.  The  kitchen  stove 
refused  to  work  more  than  one  day  a  week, 
and  several  of  the  windows  in  the  shut-up 


part  of  the  chateau  were  broken  and  boarded 
up.  The  lizards  liked  the  terrace  and  its 
low  wall  none  the  less,  and  their  quick 
dartings  gave  it  a  curious  suggestion  of  life, 
in  spite  of  its  urgent  need  of  repair. 

It  was  Thursday.  Every  Thursday 
Louise  served  dinner  in  the  big  dining-room 
for  ces  dames.  To-night  she  spilt  the  soup, 
spoilt  the  omelette,  and  interrupted  the 
conversation.  Mademoiselle  said  for  the 
hundredth  time  that  she  would  never  make 
a  good,  servant.  It  was  her  way  of  facing 
the  eventuality  of  Louise's  departure. 
Owing  to  the  teetotal  propensities  of  certain 
so-called  friendly  nations,  the  revenues 
from  two  small  vineyards  belonging  to 
Mademoiselle  and  her  sister  had  not  only 
fallen  away,  but  the  vineyards  were  fast 
becoming  a  charge  upon  an  estate  which  had 
ceased  to  exist.  It  would  soon  be  impossible 
to  pay  Louise's  small  wages.  So  Made- 
moiselle said  for  her  own  comfort  that 
Louise  must  break  herself  of  the  habit  of 
interrupting.    Suppose  they  had  a  guest ! 

They  never  did  have  a  guest.  There  was 
room  in  the  chateau,  with  its  two  pepper- 
pot  towers,  for  any  number  of  guests.  The 
salle-a-manger  held  an  immensely  long  row 
of  chairs,  set  stiffly  against  the  walls  as 
though  they  would  only  come  off  with  a 
wrench  ;  there  was  the  huge  salon  with 
glacial  mirrors  and  furniture  before  which 
you  felt  you  ought  to  make  a  bow,  and 
great-grandfather's  sword  and  a  miniature 
of  a  Mademoiselle  de  Croze  who  had  very 
properly  gone  to  the  guillotine  by  way  of 
supporting  the  family  traditions,  and  stiff 
curtains  which  looked  as  though  they  had 
been  carved,  but  which  Louise  did  not 
venture  to  touch  for  fear  lest  they  should 
fall  to  pieces.  There  were  vast  old  bed- 
rooms with  gloomy  four-posters,  hung  with 
gloomy  curtains  and  having  a  real  little  door 
of  entry  on  the  side  near  the  wall.    Oh,  there 
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were  rooms  for  guests  and  families  and 
staffs  !  But  all  that  remained  of  them  were 
ces  dames  and  Louise,  who,  with  her  gaunt, 
sinewy  figure  and  her  face  rather  like  that 
of  a  horse,  represented  maids,  footmen, 
butler.  Upon  her  morals  and  manners 
Mademoiselle  concentrated,  just  as  though 
she  were  all  the  personages  who  had  served 
the  chateau  in  the  days  before  Monsieur. 

It  was  therefore  not  very  easy  for  Louise 
to  tell  ces  dames  that  she  had  just  won  a 
million  francs  in  a  lottery. 

It  really  was  rather  preposterous.  If  ces 
dames,  for  instance,  had  won  the  million, 
they  would  need  no.  longer  to  stint  their 
food  and  to  count  the  candles.  The  roof 
could  be  mended — the  wet  was  begin- 
ning to  come  through  the  top  floor  as 
well.  There  could  be  a  new  batter ie  de 
cuisine,  and  the  omelettes  wTould  never  be 
burnt ;  beautiful  linen  could  be  bought  to 
replace  the  old,  which  was  decaying  with 
the  rest  of  the  chateau.  Money  could  be 
given  to  the  poor — Louise  paused  with 
satisfaction  at  the  thought.  She  would  like 
to  take  down  M.  Ie  Cure,  who  thought  too 
much  of  money  and  paid  far  too  much 
attention  to  the  nouveaux  riches  who  ran 
the  glass  factory  at  Ourcy.  Louise's  own 
wages  could  even  be  raised,  and  Mademoiselle 
could  advise  her  about  her  savings.  So 
thought  Louise,  At  bottom,  of  course,  was 
the  unexpressed  thought  that  it  was  hard 
on  Mademoiselle,  who  worried  so  for  them 
all.  Louise  knew  about  the  aflairs  of  ces 
dames.  Mile.  Solange  had  the  best  of 
reasons  for  knowing  that  Louise  knew,  for 
in  thirty  years  the  slowest  leakages  make  a 
pool,  and  Mile.  Solange  was  by  nature  a 
leaker,  especially  in  the  rare  moments  when 
she  was  separated  from  her  more  forceful 
sister.  The  situation  might  be  humiliating 
for  ces  dames.  Moreover,  though  she 
accounted  to  Mademoiselle  for  the  spending 
of  her  monthly  wage,  she  had  yet  managed 
to  subtract  from  it  sufficient  small  sums  to 
buy  the  lottery  ticket  without  observation. 
"  That's  what  comes  of  lying,"  said  Louise 
distractedly. 

It  was  high  time  to  do  something.  Louise 
could  not  read,  and  she  had  carried  the 
announcement  of  her  good  fortune  to 
Madame  Tintille,  who  kept  the  creamery. 
Madame  Tintille  was  sworn  to  secrecy, 
which  meant  that  the  news  would  be  all 
over  Ourcy  before  ces  dames  had  heard  of  it. 
"It  is  terrible,"  thought  Louise  almost 
simultaneously  with  a  resolve  to  buy 
a  new  batterie  de  cuisine  at  once. 


She  jumped  violently  as  the  outside  bell 
rang,  went  unwillingly  down  the  covered 
passage  which  led  to  the  nail-studded  door, 
hesitated  before  peeping  through  the  little 
spyhole,  and  then  let  in  Madame  Prevot, 
the  wife  of  the  tobacconist  from  whom 
Louise  bought  stamps — one  at  a  time — for 
ces  dames. 

"  But,  my  good  Louise,  what  fortune  ! 
What  happiness  !  And  that  you  should  be 
here,  instead  of  in  your  own  house  with 
servants  to  wait  upon  you  !  I  had  to  come 
at  once,  so  that  you  may  know  your  friends 
do  not  forget  you." 

Madame  Prevot  was  a  middle-aged  woman 
with  very  black  hair  and  a  presence  which 
was  usually  glued  to  a  zinc  counter.  It  was 
hardly  less  remarkable  that  she  should  be 
paying  calls  on  Louise  than  that  Louise 
should  win  a  million  francs.  Madame 
Prevot's  husband,  it  seemed,  knew  of  a  nice 
little  property,  just  outside  the  town,  with 
a  garden,  in  good  condition,  too,  and  a  small 
orchard.  Now  that  Louise  would  be  leaving 
ces  dames  .  .  . 

Louise  had  never  thought  of  leaving  ces 
dames,  but  before  she  could  answer,  another 
resounding  ring  at  the  bell  convinced  her 
that  Mademoiselle  would  not  be  long  before 
she  inquired  what  was  happening. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Bobot  simply 
poured  in.  They  were  stout  and  had  red 
faces.  Every  week  Louise  bought  from 
them  six  bottles  of  red  wine  at  a  rate 
which  never  exceeded  two  francs.  Madame 
Bobot  put  her  large,  short  arms  round 
Louise's  neck  and  embraced  her  loudly. 
M.  Bobot  intimated  that  he  would  like  to  do 
the  same,  on  such  a  very  special  occasion. 
"  I  know  of  no  one,"  he  said  untruthfully, 
"  to  whom  I  would  rather  it  had  happened. 
When  you  want  advice,  mademoiselle, 
come  to  Papa  Bobot.  He  will  make  your 
interests  his."    Which  was  probably  true. 

Madame  Prevot  scowled.  If  only  her 
husband  could  have  left  the  tobacco  counter 
■ — but  the  Bobots  were  known  to  be  un- 
scrupulous. When  the  bell  rang  for  a  third 
time,  Madame  Bobot  offered  to  open  the 
door  herself.  She  knew  she  could  trust 
M.  Bobot  to  keep  his  hand  on  the  situation. 

Madame  Tintille  herself,  together  with 
her  daughter,  had  risked  all  and  shut  up 
the  creamery  half  an  hour  earlier.  They 
were  followed  by  the  apothecary,  who  tried 
to  look  as  though  he  had  a  mission  to  ces 
dames,  and  had  inadvertently  stepped  into 
the  kitchen. 

"  And  so  we  have  to  congratulate  you, 
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mademoiselle,"  he  said,  bowing  gallantly. 
"  You  are  an  honour  to  the  town."  He  was 
about  to  mention  tactfully  a  pill  of  his 
own  invention,  which  had  so  relieved 
Madame  Tintille — hadn't  it  ?■ — and  which 
was  worth  a  fortune  if  properly  advertised. 
But  the  advent  of  the  shoemaker,  to  whom 


had  the  most  beautiful  parting  in  Ourcy  had 
he  not  unhappily  gone  prematurely  bald. 

They  talked,  they  gesticulated,  they 
embraced  Louise  ;  they  said  that  her  old 
friends  would  never  forget  her.  Madame 
Bobot  said  that  had  she  been  less  flustered 
she  would  have  brought  along  with  her 
a  good  bottle  of  wine.  Madame  Prevot 
aajured  her  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 


ces  dames  gave  their  meagre  custom  because 
he  was  consumptive,  interrupted  his  periods. 
The  door,  moreover,  by  this  time  being  left 
ajar,  admitted  with  none  of  its  own  volition 
M.  Caillet,  who  declared  himself  an  agent 
for  everything  and  anything,  the  paper- 
hanger  who  never  washed,  and  the  barber, 
who  was  just  over  thirty  and  would  have 


{  '  I  have  rung  three  times,'  said  ivi ademoiselle." 

the  little  property.  Madame  Tintille  boasted 
of  having  first  received  the  news. 

Louise  became  increasingly  distracted, 
and  she  did  not  hear  the  bell  of  ces  dames. 

"  I  have  rung  three  times,  Louise,"  said 
Mademoiselle  de  Croze  herself  at  the  kitchen 
door.  "  Good  evening  !  "  She  nodded  to  the 
assembled  crowd,  each  member  of  which 
drew  instinctively  towards  the  door.  "  Well, 
Louise  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle—" 

"  You  have  not  heard,  Mademoiselle  ?  " 
said  Monsieur  Bobot,  who  was  not  shy. 
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"  Louise's  good  fortune,"  put  in  Madame 
Prevot,  not  to  be  outdone. 

"  Astonishing  !  "  remarked  the  apothe- 
cary, with  an  effort  to  justify  his  presence. 

It  was  very  properly  Madame  Tintille 
who  conveyed  the  news  to  Mademoiselle. 

'*  My  poor  Louise,"  said  Mademoiselle, 
"  you  must  not  believe  all  that  you  hear. 
Offer  your  friends  some  coffee.     When  you 


It  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  legend 
of  Louise  that  Mademoiselle  proved  herself 
mistaken.  The  village  was  afraid  of  Made- 
moiselle, though  why  it  should  be  afraid, 
and  she  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  it  could 
not  imagine.  It  was  distinctly  pleased 
when  she  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong.     It 


"| You  Lave  not  heard,  Mademoiselle?' 
said  Monsieur  Hobot,  who  was  not  shy. 
'  Louise's  good  fortune,'  put  in  Madame 
Pre\ot,  not  to  be  outdone.  'Astonish- 
ing ! '  remarked  the  apothecary,  witL  an 
effort  to  justify  Lis  presence." 


have  cleared  away,  I  will  go  into  the  matter 
with  you,  and  if  it  is  a  hoax  "• — Made- 
moiselle cast  a  searching  glance  round  the 
whole  village,  by  now  assembled  in  her 
kitchen — "  if  it  is  a  hoax,  I  shall  know 
what  measures  to  take." 


remembered  rumours  of  years  ago  that  she 
had  often  succeeded  in  making  Monsieur 
uncomfortable— as    if    he    could    help    his 
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misfortunes.  For  the  second  time  Made- 
moiselle was  badly  in  the  wrong. 

Mademoiselle  herself  was  not  concerned 
about  the  village.  She  knew  far  too  much 
about  the  village  to  worry  about  its  opinions. 
She  did  not  think  it  fitting  that  Louise 
should  be  the  possessor  of  a  million  francs 
when  there  were  people  who  would  dispose 
of  it  with  much  greater  wisdom.  But 
society  was  topsy-turvy  nowadays,  and 
what  could  you  expect  %  It  remained  to 
see  that  Louise  spent  her  million  wisely. 
The  point  that  really  troubled  Mademoiselle 
was  that  the  departure  of  Louise  had  at 
last  become  an  actuality. 

She  did  not  think  that  Louise  would  really 
want  to  leave  the  chateau.  That  was 
inconceivable  after  thirty  years.  Moreover, 
Louise  was  accustomed  to  guidance  and 
control.  What  was  she  going  to  do  by 
herself  ?  But  Mademoiselle  had  only  kept 
Louise  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
because  she  did  not  wish  to  turn  her  away 
penniless.  Also  wealth  had  its  obligations. 
Louise  couldn't  spend  her  million  at  the 
chateau.  She  must  be  put  in  the  way  of 
spending  it  elsewhere. 

"  At  least,"  she  said  to  Mile.  Solange, 
"  we  need  no  longer  feel  any  responsibility 
in  dismissing  Louise." 

"Dismissing  Louise?"  Mile.  Solange 
looked  blank.  She  was  an  indefinite  edition 
of  her  sister.  She  frizzed  her  hair  in  two 
masses  on  either  side  of  her  high  forehead, 
and  she  would  have  liked  to  wear  pink, 
which  she  never  did.  She  loved  her  pink 
coffee  cups;  and  she  made  pink  paper  balls 
in  the  summer  with  which  to  attract  flies. 
Mile.  Solange  had  none  of  Mademoiselle's 
intelligence ,  or  character,  and  she  was 
accustomed,  r  in  consequence,  to  being 
snubbed.  "  But  who  will  do  the  work  ?  " 
she  said. 

Mademoiselle  looked  at  Solange. 
"  Solange,"  she  said  slowly,  "  you  must 
realise,  poor  little  one,  that  it  may  mean 
giving  up  the  chateau.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  manage  alone." 

There  was  a  blank  silence.  Each  sister 
was  reviewing  rapidly  the  new  possibilities. 
There  would  be  no  more  Thursday  evenings. 
Mademoiselle  Solange  never  really  liked  the 
ceremonial  Thursdays.  She  was  nervous, 
for  one  thing,  on  Louise's  behalf.  But 
there  wouldn't  be  their  own  little  sitting- 
room,  either,  with  her  wooden  workbox  in 
one  corner,  and  the  clock  in  the  glass  case, 
and  Louise  to  pet  her  and  comfort  her 
when  Mademoiselle  proved   too  strenuous. 


Mademoiselle  knew  that  Mile.  Solange  was 
like  a  cat  who  can't  bear  to  leave  its 
accustomed  surroundings.  Their  traditions, 
too- 

Mademoiselle  felt  that  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  Louise's  head  might  be  turned 
before  she  was  definitely  set  in  a  suitable 
direction.  The  town  was  buzzing  with  the 
news.  It  was  the  talk  of  the  little  square, 
with  its  long  white-faced  houses  and  their 
dado  of  brightly-coloured  little  shops  and 
stalls.  Still  worse,  reporters  from  Paris 
had  got  'hold  of  the  story.  Mademoiselle 
was  thankful  that  Louise  couldn't  read 
long  accounts  of  the  faithful  old  servant 
who  had  no  desire  to  leave  her  old-world 
mistresses  and  their  diminished  fortunes, 
even  though  she  was  the  possessor  of  a 
million  francs.  * 

"  I  wish  that  man  had  tasted  Louise's 
white  sauce,"  said  Mademoiselle  grimly. 
"  Louise  never  could  make  white  sauce." 

It  seemed,  too,  that  Louise  had  actually 
had  a  proposal— from  the  young  barber, 
the  catch  of  the  village,  whose  "  Barhe  et 
Taille"  very  beautifully  printed  by  hand, 
could  be  read  by  all  and  sundry.  He  was 
not  behindhand  in  pointing  out  his  attrac- 
tions. Were  they  not  widely  recognised  1 
He  felt  he  could  manage  a  nice  little  property 
for  Louise,  especially  if  it  were  furnished 
with  a  nice  little  car  to  save  time  in  getting 
about. 

"  Youth  is  worth  more  than  ^a  million 
to  a  fine  young  fellow  like  you,"  Louise  told 
him.  "  You  find  some  nice  girl  of  your  own 
age." 

Mademoiselle  sent  for  Louise  one  morning. 
"  You  seem  called  upon,  Louise,  to  take 
up  a  more  prominent  position  than  we  have 
believed  possible.  God  has  many  instru- 
ments whom  we  do  not  recognise.  You 
have  to  make  a  decision." 

"  Out,  Mademoiselle." 

"  You  might  have  a  farm.  You  are  a 
^countrywoman.  It  would  be  for  the  good 
of  the  land." 

"  I  like  people  better  than  pigs,  Made- 
moiselle." 

"  Then  you  might  take  in  orphans." 

"  I  have  no  talent  for  orphans." 

"  You  must  think  about  it  seriously.  I 
think  I  had  better  tell  you  now  Mile. 
Solange  and  I  shall  not  tske  anyone  else 
when  you  leave  us." 

"  But  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you." 

"You  cannot  have  a  farm  and  stay 
with  us." 

"  But-—" 
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"  You  could  not  take  in  orphans — ■ — " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Louise,  interrupting 
in  her  usual  shameful  fashion,  "  I  do  not 
want  a  million  francs.  A  hundred  or  so — ■ 
yes,  that  gives  pleasure.  But  what  should 
I  do  with  a  million  ?  I  couldn't  spend  it  on 
a  costume,  or  a  trip  to  the  seaside,  or  a  nest 
of  saucepans.  A  hundred  francs — that  is 
wealth.  A  million — that  would  make  me 
do  all  the  things  I  do  not  desire.  Made- 
moiselle, I  give  you  the  million.  Then  you 
can  raise  my  wages  and  we  can  all  be 
happy." 

"  My  poor  Louise,  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  saying.  In  some  ways,  it  is  true, 
your  million  is  a  misfortune.  After  thirty 
years — I — we  do  not  wish  to  lose  you.  But 
what  would  you  ?  " 

"  I  could  never  have  believed  that 
Mademoiselle  "would  speak  so,"  said  Louise, 
deeply  hurt.  "  After  thirty  years  !  This  is 
my  home,  too,  Mademoiselle.  Yes,  it  is.  I 
have  served  you  faithfully.  We  have  grown 
old  together- — yes,  we  have.  We  were 
children  together.  It  is  your  duty  to  see 
that  I  live  always  with  you.  You  are  proud, 
Mademoiselle,  and  you  have  reason,  but 
your  pride  cannot  destroy  thirty  years 
together.  Not  that,  not  that ! "  Louise 
threw  her  blue  apron  over  her  head  and 
began  to  sob  loudly. 

Mademoiselle  was  touched  in  her  most 
sensitive  spot — her  feudalism.  How  could 
she  keep  Louise  ?  Yet  how  could  she  turn  her 
away  ?  For  that  was  what  it  now  amounted 
to.  She  told  Louise  authoritatively  not 
to  be  foolish.  She  would  think  about  it. 
Louise  had  tactlessly  put  her  into  a  very 
difficult  position,  but  nevertheless  she  would 
think  about  it. 

For  once  Mademoiselle  consulted  the  Cure. 
For  once  she  mistrusted  her  own  judgment. 
The  Cure  said  with  commendable  frankness 
that  a  million  francs  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  go  out  of  Ourcy.  It  was  much  better  for 
everybody  that  Louise  should  remain  in  a 
position  where  she  could  be  guided  by  people 
like  Mademoiselle  and  himself.  Think  what 
could  be  done  for  the  poor  with  a  million  ! 
Mademoiselle  sometimes  suspected  the  Cure 
of  liking  power  for  its  own  sake ;  but  by 
whatever  means,  he  kept  Ourcy  in  order 
and  he  managed  to  do  some  repairs  to  the 
church.  In  her  own  uncertainty  she  was 
inclined  to  follow  his  advice.  So  Louise 
stayed  on,  and  Mademoiselle  remained 
unconscious  of  all  the  talk  in  Ourcy  as  to 
her  motives  concerning  Louise's  wealth. 

"  They  can  mend  some  of  the  windows 


now,"  said  Madame  Prevot  disagreeably, 
and  she  voiced  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
village.  Some  bright  spirits  went  even  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  a  certain  duress  was 
being  practised  on  Louise.  Otherwise  how 
should  she  still  continue  to  cook  dinners  and 
sweep  rooms  ?  Even  the  apothecary  told 
Madame  Tintille,  from  whom  he  bought  his 
fetits  suisses,  that  one  had  a  duty  towards 
money.  If  he  (the  apothecary)  had  a  million 
--nay,  if  he  only  had  fifty  thousand  francs, 
he  would  engage  to  double  it- — double,  mark 
you— in  less  than  five  years  by  the  pro- 
motion of  the  pill  of  his  own  invention,  which, 
Madame  Tintille  would  remember,  had  done 
her  so  much  good. 

All  this  would  not  have  mattered  a  jot 
if  things  had  been  well  at  the  chateau. 
Louise  stayed  on,  on  the  condition  that  she  * 
paid  her  own  wages.  She  gave  herself  a 
small  rise,  so  that  she  could  save  a  little 
more  every  month,  but  otherwise  the  million 
remained  almost  untouched. 

For  Mademoiselle  had  withdrawn  her 
support,  and  she  had  also  withdrawn  her 
criticisms.  She  neither  praised  nor  blamed 
if  the  floors  were  waxed  well  or  fcadly,  and 
Louise  waxed  them  badly  on  purpose  once, 
just  to  evoke  something  of  the  old  Made- 
moiselle. On  Thursday  nights  she  still 
served  dinner,  but  she  had  no  desire  to 
interrupt,  because  she  knew  Mademoiselle 
would  not  correct  her  if  she  did.  There  was 
no  more  talk  even  of  the  orphans.  Louise 
would  have  given  the  world  to  hear  of  the 
orphans. 

She  grew  desperate.  There  was  a  proposal 
to  give  up  the  Thursday  evenings,  which 
she  resisted  successfully.  It  made  her  feel 
better.  She  almost  ordered  that  they  be 
continued.  She  found  herself  more  and 
more  often  in  the  position  of  ordering. 
She  ordered  more  food.  She  ordered  her 
mistresses  to  leave  things  alone — she  would 
do  them.  Her  manner  became  hectoring. 
Ces  dames  \tffthdrew  more  into  themselves. 

"  A  new  stove  is  needed  in  the  kitchen," 
said  Louise.  "  This  one  has  smoked  long 
enough."   And  the  new  stove  came. 

A  pair  of  new  goloshes  were  almost  thrown 
at  Mademoiselle,  who  went  on  ostentatiously 
wearing  her  old  ones.  A  pile  of  new  sheets 
was  waiting  in  the  chest  in  the  kitchen, 
ready,  as  it  were,  to  be  fired  when  the 
moment  presented  itself.  The  omelette 
was  no  longer  burnt,  because  of  the  arrival 
of  a  new  frying-pan.  "  I  like  my  food 
properly  cooked,"  muttered  Louise  sullenly 
to  a  whole  new  row  of  saucepans  which  hung 
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gleaming  on  the  kitchen  wall.  Her  temper 
became  short. 

Ces  dames  raised  their  eyebrows  occasion- 
ally, but  they  did  not  discuss  Louise.  The 
matter  went  too  deep  for  that.  Wealth  had 
a  lamentable  effect  upon  those  who  were 
unaccustomed  to  it. 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  have  not  ashed  me 
this  month  about  my  savings."  Louise 
spoke  abruptly.  She  was  handing  them  a 
beefsteak  of  a  quality  they  would  never 
have  permitted  themselves. 

Mademoiselle  thought  it  was  no  longer 
necessary. 

"  Which  is  to  say  that  Mademoiselle  no 
longer  takes  any  interest  ?  "  Louise  put 
the  question  fiercely. 

"  Of  course  we  are  interested,"  said  Mile. 
'  Solange,  rather  unexpectedly  taking  a  hand. 

For  the  third  time  in  three  months  Louise 
threw  her  apron  over  her  head.  She  sat 
down  heavily  on  one  of  the  frigid  brown 
chairs.  "  I  am  wretched  !  "  she  sobbed. 
"And  Mademoiselle  and  Mademoiselle 
Solange  are  wretched,  too.  Do  you 
think  I  don't  know  ?  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
million.  And  the  ladies  do  nothing  to  help 
me  any  more.  They  do  not  even  correct 
me  when  I  am  not  polite.  But  no,  I  have 
lost  my  friends  of  thirty  years." 

"  But,  Louise — — " 

"  It  is  the  fault  of  the  million,"  reiterated 
Louise.     "  I  wish  I  had  never  had  it." 

"  You  can  give  to  the  poor,"  said 
Mademoiselle. 

"  The  poor  !  The  poor  are  well  off.  I 
was  well  off  till  I  was  rich." 

"  There  is  imich  to  be  said  against 
lotteries,"  observed  Mademoiselle,  with  a 
trace  of  her  old  manner. 

"  Why  doesn't  Louise  build  a  new  chapel 
of  thanksgiving  on  to  the  church  ?  "  said 
Mile.  Solange  ingenuously. 

Mademoiselle  looked  at  Mile.  Solange. 
Louise  looked  at  Mademoiselle. 

"  Would  that  take  the  whole  of  the 
million  ?  "  said  Louise  hopefully. 

"  One  does  not  build  churches  just  to  get 
rid  of  one's  money,"  said  Mademoiselle  with 
a  gratifying  return  of  her  former  self. 

"  Naturally,"  agreed  Louise.    "  But  there 


could  be  marble  pillars  and  beautiful  mats 
and  a  hand-painted  picture,  perhaps." 

"  Carpets  are  costly,"  said  Mile.  Solange 
encouragingly. 

"  Let  us  be  sensible,"  interrupted  Made- 
moiselle. "  Louise  must  reserve  some  money 
for  herself.  If  -anything  happened  to 
us—" 

"  I  don't  mind  being  a  rentiere"  said 
Louise.  "  A  little  one — that  is  to  say,  if 
things  are  as  formerly.  That  depends  upon 
Mademoiselle." 

"  I  have  often  wished  that  the  church 
could  be  completed,"  said  Mademoiselle, 
who  refused  to  be  pushed  into  a  position  she 
was  quite  willing  to  adopt  of  her  own  accord. 

"  And- — I  have  it !  "  cried  Louise.     "  If  it 
does  not  take  all  the  money,  there  could  be 
a  stained-glass  window  to  Monsieur  !  " 
-x-  ■»  ■&  *  * 

The  fame  of  Ourcy  spread  far  and  wide. 
Visitors  came  to  see  the  million-franc  chapel 
and  to  hear  the  legend  of  the  faithful  servant 
who  had  so  devoted  herself  to  the  De  Croze 
family.  The  stained-glass  window  was  a 
masterpiece.  Experts  said  it  was  the  best 
piece  of  glass  that  had  been  produced  in  the 
last  half  century.  Monsieur's  name  appeared 
in  it- — a  Monsieur  whose  tastes,  judging 
from  the  window,  seemed  to  have  lain  solely 
among  birds  and  angels.  Monsieur,  to  do 
him  justice,  had  probably  never  envisaged 
himself  in  stained  glass,  but  he  would  have 
enjoyed  his  own  apotheosis.  The  story  of 
the  window,  of  the  family,  and,  finally,  of 
Louise  herself,  was  in  every  newspaper. 
The  village,  who  at  first  groaned  in  spirit  at 
the  thought  of  so  many  lost  opportunities, 
grew  to  enjoy  finding  itself  famous.  One 
of  Louise's  chief  joys  was  to  listen  incognita 
to  the  comments  of  casual  visitors  to  the 
church  on  the  chapel  and  the  window  and 
the  family  and  sometimes  on  herself.  She 
did  not  realise  that  she  had  become  a  legend, 
but  she  did  know  that  she  enjoyed  saving 
small  sums  month  by  month  out  of  her 
income,  buying  an  occasional  lottery  ticket 
out  of  ingrained  habit,  and,  above  all,  being 
kept  in  her  place  by  ces  dames.  "  Qa  fait 
du  bien"  reflected  Louise  complacently, 
as  she  prepared  her  Thursday  dinner. 


';'Tij  ni)T  dear,  I'm  goiug  to  open  a  shop.' 
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TELL  you,"  said  Titus,  "  you  should 
have  married  money." 

"  If  you  like  to  put  it  that  way," 
said  Mrs.  Cheviot,  "  there's  nothing  to 
stop  you." 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  husband,  "  it  happens 
to  be  the  truth.  Three  thousand  a  year's 
no  earthly  use  to  you." 

"  It  would  be  if  I  had  my  share." 

Titus  took  out  a  note-book  and  put  a  glass 
in  his  eye. 

;'  This  is  May,"  he  announced.  "  The 
twelfth  of  May.  I  don't  know  exactly  how 
much  you  consider  your  share,  but  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  you've  had  seven 
hundred  and  ninety  for  clothes  alone." 

"  You  would  write  it  down,"  said  Blanche 
contemptuously . 
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"  If  you  mean  that  it's  like  me,"  said 
Cheviot,  "  that  isn't  true.  But  we've 
had  these  discussions  before,  and  the 
absence  of  any  figures  has  materially  helped 
your  case.  In  the  first  place,  I've  always 
put  it  too  low — to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
In  the  second,  you've  always  sw%orn  that 
I  put  it  too  high." 

"  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  be  dressed." 

Titus  took  down  his  eye-glass  and  put 
his  note-book  away. 

"  You  were  clothed,"  he  said,  "as  a 
spinster.  I  remember  it  perfectly.  But 
two  hundred  a  year  was  all  you  had  to  do 
it  on." 

"  Are  you  suggesting " 

"  I'm  suggesting  nothing,"  said  Cheviot. 
"  I'm  pointing  out  hard  facts." 

in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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"  I  suppose  you  consider  you're  very 
generous." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  I'm  stingy.  Seven 
hundred  and  ninety  quid  in  less  than " 

"  It  would  interest  me  to  know  what  you 
consider  my  share." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Titus.  "  I  don't 
pretend  to  know.  The  flat  and  the  car 
cost  about  eighteen  hundred.  I  spend 
about  a  hundred — — " 

"  We  could  live  much  more  cheaply," 
said  Blanche. 

"  I  don't  quite  see  why  we  should." 

"  Exactly.  You  choose  the  style  in 
which  we  live.  If  we  spent  less  money  on 
that,  we  should  have  more  money  to  spend 
on  other  things." 

"  Such  as  clothes,"  said  Titus.  "  What 
a  truly  solemn  thought.  Never  mind. 
You  chose  the  flat  when  I  was  out  of  Town. 
And  the  car." 

"Because  I  knew  you  wouldn't  be 
content  with  anything  else." 

"  In  fact,  you  sank  your  wishes  to  do  me 
pleasure  1  " 

"  I  did — like  a  fool,"  said  Blanche. 

"  You  covered  it  up  very  well,"  said 
Cheviot.  "  When  the  flat  in  St.  James's 
fell  through,  you  cried  all  night.  And  that 
was  more  expensive." 

"  It's  no  good  talking,"  said  Blanche. 
"  You  don't  understand.     In  America — — " 

"  I  know,"  said  Titus.  "  I  know.  In 
America  you'd  have  four-fifths  of  my 
income,  and  I  should  pay  for  your  furs. 
All  I  can  say  is  I'm  passin'  glad  I'm 
English." 

"  In  America  men  work." 

"  Is  that  your  trouble  ?  Well,  I've 
worked  pretty  hard  in  my  time  and  I'm 
forty-two.  Moreover,  I've  got  a  game  leg. 
Never  mind.     What  about  the  car  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  about  it  ?  "  said  Blanche 
defiantly. 

"  This,"  said  her  husband.  "  You  say 
that  you  chose  it  because  you  knew  that 
I  should  not  be  content  with  anything 
else.  Do  you  remember  the  car  I  used 
to  have  ?  " 

"  Did  you  expect  me  to  go  about  in 
that  ?  " 

Cheviot  sighed. 

"  I  expected  nothing,"  he  said.  "  That 
is  the  art  of  life.  Then  you  don't  feel  such 
a  mug  when  you  find  a  wiggle-woggle  in 
your  grease." 

Mrs.  Cheviot  shuddered. 

"  Need  you  be  disgusting  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  need,"  said  Titus  violently.  "  Dudgeon 


will  out.  For  the  last  nine  months  I've 
fought  like  a  super-fiend  to  keep  our  home 
together,  and  here  you  are  doin'  your  level 
best  to  break  it  up.  I  love  you.  I  want 
you  to  blaze.  I  want  you  to  put  it  across 
all  other  Eves.  But  you  have — you  do — 
you  can't  help  it.  The  clothes  you  wear 
don't  count.  If  you  wore  a  set  of  loose 
covers,  you'd  get  there  just  the  same.  But 
will  you  see  it  ?  No.  Somehow  you've 
made  up.  your  mind  you've  got  to  splurge." 
He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  started*  to  pace 
the  room.  "Well,  if  you  must,  you  shall 
■ — on  eight  hundred  a  year.  I  can't  spring 
another  cent.  You  talk  about  living  cheaper 
—cutting  out  the  flat  and  the  car.  But 
what's  the  use  of  sables  if  you  live  an'  move 
in  Clapham  an'  have  to  come  up  by  tram  ? 
Don't  think  I  care — I  don't.  But  how 
will  it  help  you  on  ?  To  get  your  effect 
you  must  soak  in  a  bit  all  round.  If  you 
want  the  fun  of  the  fair,  you  must  split  up 
your  pence.  If  you  blue  them  all  on  the 
swings,  you  can't  go  on  the  roundabouts." 

"  Who  said  *  live  in  Clapham  '  ?  "  said 
Blanche. 

"  I  did,"  said  Titus.  "  I  also  said  '  come 
up  by  tram  '  an'  I  meant  what  I  said. 
Your  words  were  '  live  much  more  cheaply.' 
Did  you  mean  what  you  said  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  say  '  pig  it,'  "  said  Mrs.  Cheviot. 

"They  don't  pig  it  in  Clapham,"  said 
Titus.  "  They  live  much  better  than  us. 
But  they  live  much  more  cheaply  too — for 
obvious  reasons.  They  don't  feed  five 
servants  for  one  thing — they've  too  much 
sense." 

"  We  must  keep  our  end  up,"  said 
Blanche.  "  The  Willoughbys  have  started 
a  second  chauffeur.  At  least,  they're 
trying  to  find  one." 

"  They'd  better  have  ours,"  said  Titus. 
"If  we  cut  out  the  car — ■ — " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Blanche.  "  We 
must  have  a  car  and  we  must  have  a  decent 
address.  We  must  be  served,  and  I  must 
be  Well  turned  out.     If — ■ — " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Titus.  "  Now  let's  trans- 
late that  saying.  What  you  really  mean  is 
'  We  must  have  a  Eolls,  and  I  won't  live 
West  of  Park  Lane.  We  must  have  at 
least  five  servants,  and  I've  got  to  dress 
accordin'  an'  a  big  bit  over.'  Well,  that's 
all  glorious,  but  the  brutal  answer's  this. 
Someone  once  said  in  his  thirst  that  to 
get  a  quart  into  a  pint  pot  was  beyond  the 
power  of  miserable  man.  Well,  the  converse 
is  equally  melancholy  and  equally  true. 
The  man  who  can  get  a  quart  out  of  a  pint 
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pot  has  never  been  foaled — or  if  lie  has, 
my  dear,  his  name's  not  Titus.  And  there 
we  are.  We've  three  thousand  pounds 
a  year — to  spend.  If  you  can  divide  it 
by  ten  an'  get  six  hundred  for  answer, 
I'll  climb  up  the  nearest  steeple  an'  push 
myself  off."  He  flung  himself  into  a  chair 
and  put  his  head  in  his  hands.  "I'm  not 
certain  that  wouldn't  be  the  best  move 
any  way.     Then  at  least  you  wouldn't " 

"  Ti,  Ti,  how  can  you  talk  like  that  %  " 
Blanche  was  down  on  her  knees  with  her 
arms  round  her  husband's  neck.  "  I'm  a 
selfish  sweep,  Ti,  and  you're  an  angel." 

"  Rot !  "  said  her  husband,  taking  her  in 
his  arms. 

"  I  am,  I  am.  It's  the  truth.  You  give, 
and  I  take — all  the  time.  I  take  and  take 
and  take.  What  fun  do  you  have  ?  None. 
Every  penny  you  can  spare — more  goes 
on  my  back.  And  then  when  we're  up 
against  it  I  kick  and  scream.  Ti,  I'm 
ashamed  of  myself." 

"I  can't  bear  it,"  said  Titus  brokenly. 
"  Why  shouldn't  you  have  a  show  ?  " 

"  I  do- — I  have.  You  give  me  a  wonderful 
show.  Everything  I've  wanted  I've  always 
had.  There  isn't  a  husband  like  you  in  all 
the  world.  You've  given  up  thing  after 
thing — you  know  you  have.  You  never  hunt 
now,  you  wear  the  same  old  suits,  you've 
chucked  the  Bath  and  the  Bachelors'- " 

"  Never  went  inside  'em,"  muttered 
Titus.    "  What  was  the  good  of — - — " 

"  You  gave  them  up  to  save  money- — for 
me  to  blow.  And  I — I  let  you  do  it.  I 
traded  upon  your  love.  I  let  you  go  hungry 
whilst  I  was  bolting  your  share.  And 
then  ..."  Blanche  covered  her  face  and 
burst  into  tears.  "  I'm  a  rotten  thief,"  she 
sobbed,  "  a  rotten  selfish " 

"  Blanche,  my  lady,"  begged  Titus, 
"  don't  cry  about  me.  It's  amused  me  to 
death  to  give  you  what  little  I  could.  It's 
been  my  delight  to  see  you  enjoying  life. 
And  when  you  say  I've  let  you  drink  my 
liquor  it  isn't  true.  I've  done  myself  proud 
all  the  time." 

"  You've  given  up  cigars,"  wailed 
Blanche.  "  And  you  swapped  your  one 
pearl  pin  for  an  arrow  to  go  in  my  hat." 

"  Have  a  heart,  my  beauty,  have  a  heart. 
You're  the  only  thing  I've  got,  and  if  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to — ■ — " 

"  I  asked  for  '  my  share,'  Ti.  I  actually 
asked  for  '  my  share.'  Why  didn't  you  get 
up  and  shake  me  when  I  asked  for  '  my 
share  '  ?  " 

"  I  very  near  did,"  said  Titus.     "  But  it 


seemed  a  pity  to  disturb  you — you  looked 
so  sweet.  Half  on  an'  half  off  the  table, 
with  your  precious  chin  exalted  and  a  couple 
of  hands  in  your  lap.  I  don't  wonder  I'm 
mad  about  you." 

Blanche  continued  to  weep  violently, 
refusing  to  be  comforted.  Titus  sat  down 
beside  her  and  did  what  he  could.  The 
terrier,  greatly  distressed,  alternately  nosed 
his  patrons  and  lay  on  his  back  before  them 
with  his  paws  in  the  air.  .  .  . 

Presently  the  telephone-bell  began  to 
throb. 

Titus  left  the  room  to  reply  to  the  call. 

Once  outside  the  door,  he  covered  his 
eyes. 

"  It's  coming,"  he  said  brokenly.  c  There 
isn't  a  husband  like  you  in  all  the  world.' 
That's  what  she  said.  Oh,  my  blessed 
darling,  our  summer's  coming  again." 

Titus  had  wooed  a  lady  that  loved  him 
heart  and  soul  and  had  married  one  that 
had  come  to  love  only  herself.  This  was 
his  own  fault.  Blanche  Dudoy  Guest  was 
a  darling,  and  he  had  spoiled  her  to  death. 

Their  engagement  had  been  childishly 
happy- — a  glorious  summer  of  content. 
Then  they  were  married  less  than  a  $ear 
ago,  and  instantly  winter  had  set  in. 

Titus  did  what  he  could  and,  though  he 
was  no  fool,  made  a  pack  of  mistakes.  This 
was  easy.  Blanche  out  of  humour  was  the 
devil  and  all.  The  winter,  which  had  never 
been  kindly,  began  to  grow  harsh. 

With  it  all,  the  man  never  lost  heart. 

He  could  not  believe  that  his  darling  was 
gone  for  good,  that  the  selfish  woman  of  the 
world  usurping  her  throne  would  not  one 
day  be  dislodged.  He  told  himself  fiercely 
that  one  day  summer  would  return — that 
peerless  season  when  she  had  returned  his 
love  and  had  cared  for  the  light  in  his  eyes. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  since  their 
marriage,  Blanche  had  shown  him  affection 
though  he  brought  her  no  gift.  More.  The 
darling  had  turned  and  rent  the  woman  of 
the  world. 

It  was  the  first  swallow. 

Summer  was  coming  back. 

When  Titus  re-entered  the  room,  his  wife, 
who  was  stroking  the  terrier,  looked  up  with 
shining  eyes. 

"  I've  got  it,  old  fellow,"  she  said.  "  I 
know  what  my  trouble  is.  I've  nothing 
to  do." 

Titus  Cheviot  stared. 

"  This  is  reaction,"  he  said.  "  Y^ou  stay 
where  you  are,  sweetheart,  and  I'll  get  you 
a  drink." 
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"  No,  it  isn't,"  said  Blanche.  "  I'm  sane 
as  sane.  I've  not  been  happy,  you  know — 
splashing  about.  That's  really  why  I 
splurged.  I  felt  if  I  went  all  out  perhaps 
I'd  get  there.  I  haven't,  of  course.  You 
never  do.  That  way  there's  nowhere  to  get. 
Then  again — without  an  anchor  I'm  fright- 
fully weak.  I'm  not  a  waster 
by  nature,  but  put  me  among 
the  wasters  and  I'll  waste 
away.       I    must    have 


last  June  ...  in  Eaton  Square.  .  .  .  Since 
then  ...  Ti,  my  dear,  I'm  going  to  open 
a  shop." 

"  Moses'  boots,"  said  Titus,  sitting  down 
on  a  chair.  "  What  are  you  going  to 
purvey  ?  " 

"  Brains,"  said  Blanche.  "  My  brains. 
And  yours,  if  you  will.  It'll  cost  us  next  to 
nothing  except  the  rent.  And  we  ought  to 
make  that  on  our  heads.  If  we  make  no 
more,  it  doesn't  matter.  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  do.  But  we  must  have  a  decent 
pitch."    * 

"  Of  course,"  said  Titus,  "  of  course  you've 
got  me  beat.  I  thought  you  sold  brains  by 
the  pound." 


anchor,  Ti— an  object  in  life.  When  you 
first  knew  me  I  had  one.  It  was — to 
marry  you.     Then  I  lost  that  anchor  .  .  . 


Few,  having  read  the  terms,  felt  able  to 
surprise  the  footman, 


wC  Ideas,  my  darling,  ideas.  The  Cheviofo, 
Decorators.  We've  each  got  an  excellent  eye. 
You  can  do  the  halls  and  libraries,  and  I'll 
do  the  drawing-rooms.  We  shall  be  fright- 
fully chic  and  outrageously  expensive.  But 
we  must  have  a  decent  pitch." 

Titus  put  a  hand  to  his  head. 
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"  I  don't  know  about  the  chic,"  he  said 
dazedly,  "  but  I  shall  be  expensive  all  right. 
I'm  sure  of  that.  Almost  costly.  By  the 
time  they've  paid  me  a  tenner  and  then 
paid  somebody  else  two  tenners  to  rub  it 
all  out  and  do  it  again— — " 

"A  tenner  ?  "  cried  Blanche.  "  Why,  you 
won't  look  at  a  room  under  fifty  guineas." 

"  Oh,  here's  wickedness  ! 
Here's  fraud  and  everything ! 
Fifty  guineas   to    me   to 


funeral.     They  shouldn't   have   bought   it. 
But  they  will.      You've   a   splendid   eye. 


look    at    a    room  ?      Why,     it's    almost 
burglary." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Blanche  stoutly.     "  If 
they  don't  *  like    your    taste,    that's  their 


who  plainly  took  it  for  granted  that  an  entry  would 

be  made  in  the  book,  and  bad  been  specially  chosen 

for   his  wholly   respectful  yet   stern  and   compelling 

personality." 

Besides,  they  won't  know  any  better.  And 
we  must  ask  a  wicked  price,  otherwise 
no  one  will  buy.  The  world  takes  you  at 
your  own  valuation— always.  I  forget  who 
said  that,  but  he  knew.  Besides,  we  must 
become  the  vogue  :  and  you  can't  do  that 
unless  you're  irrationally  dear.     Once  you're 
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off  it's  too  easy.  People  will  simply  love  to 
be  able  to  say  *  This  is  a  Cheviot  room  ' 
because  it'll  be  tantamount  to  saying  '  I'm 
so  rich  that  I  blued  a  hundred  on  this  room 
before  ever  the  paper  went  up.'  " 

"  It's  a  hundred  now,"  said  Titus.  "  I'm 
getting  all  hot  in  the  palms.  Never  mind. 
Kamp  or  no,  I'm  beginnin'  to  see  your  point. 
An',  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  could  do  with 
a  bit  of  work — nice,  gentle  exercise,  you 
know,  entailing  extended  week-ends  and 
entirely  suspended  during  the  more  im- 
portant race-meetings." 

"  That's  the  idea,"  said  Blanche.  "  Now 
what  about  a  pitch  ?  " 

Her  husband  looked  down  his  nose. 

"  That  telephone-call  was  from  Forsyth. 
He  wants  to  know  if  I'll  take  five  hundred 
a  year  for " 

Blanche  leaped  to  her  feet. 

"  Not  68,  Old  Bond  Street  ?  " 

Titus  nodded. 

"  Only  the  shop,  you  know.  The  rest  of 
it's  let.  Nearly  half  our  income  comes  from 
that  little  old  house." 

Blanche  danced  across  the  room  and  took 
his  face  in  her  hands. 

"  It's  kept  us  long  enough."     She  bent 
and  kissed  him.    "  Let's  keep  it  instead." 
***** 

Had  the  Cheviots  opened  a  shop  because 
they  had  to  make  money,  they  would  almost 
certainly  have  failed.  For  one  thing,  that 
fair-weather  friend,  Confidence,  would  have 
let  them  down.  As  it  was,  entering  the 
arena  of  Commerce  to  kill  a  time  which  was 
waxing  obstreperous  and  being  not  at  all 
desirous  of  too  extensive  a  clientele,  they 
were  immediately  successful  beyond  all 
understanding.  This,  in  a  way,  was  no 
more  than  they  deserved.  To  say  that  they 
did  things  in  style  conveys  nothing  at  all. 
Within  one  week  of  the  cold  June  morning 
when  the  curtain  rose  upon  68,  Old  Bond 
Street,  the  name  of  Cheviot  had  become  a 
household  word.  It  had  become  a  synonym 
for  de  luxe. 

The  window  was  admirably  dressed. 

Standing  upon  the  pavement,  you  seemed 
to  be  peering  into  a  library.  Eight  feet  from 
the  front  yawned  a  tremendous  chimney- 
piece  of  chiselled  stone,  topped  by  a  black 
oak  screen  and  flanked  by  shelves  laden  with 
precious  books.  Upon  the  hearth  well- 
wrought  andirons  bore  a  fair  fire  of  logs 
which  flamed  and  glowed  engagingly.  A 
broad,  low  club-kerb,  covered  in  scarlet, 
compassed  the  fireplace,  and  upon  a  Kulah 
hearth-rug    of   unusual   beauty   a    mighty 


leather  chair,  patently  bursting  with 
philanthropy — the  very  lap  of  Luxury- 
sprawled  in  the  colours  of  a  cardinal.  By 
the  head  of  the  chair  rose  a  slender  pillar  of 
bronze,  bearing  a  lamp,  and  by  its  side, 
within  reach  of  any  that  sat  upon  such  a 
throne,  a  massive  oaken  table  carried  the 
decent  furniture  of  drink.  There  were 
cigarettes  there,  too,  and  an  ash-tray  and, 
what  was  more  important,  an  open  book. 
Who  passed  might  read. 

A  CHEVIOT   ROOM 

THAT   IS   TO    SAY, 

A     ROOM     DECORATED     ACCORDING     TO     THE 

ADVICE    OF 

CHEVIOT'S 

(founded  1924) 

From  time  to  time  the  curtains  on  the 
left  parted  to  admit  the  pink  of  footmen, 
who  added  fuel  to  the  fire  and  swept  and 
garnished  the  hearth  before  retiring.  So 
soon  as  it  was  dusk  the  footman  switched 
on  the  lamp,  which  was  heavily  shaded. 
Save  for  the  flickering  fire,  this  was  the 
sole  illuminant.  Not  until  half -past  eight 
were  the  curtains  drawn  and  '  the  Cheviot 
room  '  veiled  from  curious  gaze. 

The  door  of  the  shop  admitted  to  a 
stately  entrance-hall,  paved  with  black  and 
white  marble,  panelled  with  old  grey  oak, 
invisibly  lit.  Four  aged  chancel  stalls, 
each  dight  with  a  crimson  cushion,  faced 
a  pair  of  huge  oak  doors  hung  in  the 
opposite  wall.  On  the  left,  a  superb  triptych 
of  the  Flemish  School  surmounted  a  carved 
oak  chest ;  on  the  right,  a  tall  case  clock 
rose  between  two  panels  which  suggested 
the  brush  of  Durer.  .Upon  the  ceiling  was 
stencilled  a  golden  cipher,  whose  interlaced 
initials  seemed  to  be  T.B.C.  In  the  centre 
of  the  hall  was  a  table,  and  by  the  table 
a  bench,  heavily  carved  and  bearing  a 
cushion  covered  with  crimson  brocade. 

To  such  as  entered  the  shop  a  footman 
immediately  appeared  and,  conducting 
them  to  the  table,  respectfully  drew  their 
attention  to  an  ivory  horn-book  inlaid 
with  ebony  lettering. 

UPON  REQUEST  MR.  OR  MRS.  CHEVIOT 
WILL  VISIT  YOUR  HOUSE  TO  SURVEY  THE 
ROOM    YOU    MAY    WISH    TO    DECORATE. 

THEIR  OPINION  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU 
THE  DAY  AFTER  THEIR  VISIT  HAS  BEEN 
PAID. 

NEITHER  FOR  THEIR  VISIT  NOR  FOR  THEIR 
OPINION  WILL  ANY  CHARGE   BE   MADE. 

UPON    FURTHER      REQUEST    MR.     OR    MRS. 
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CHEVIOT  WILL  REVISIT  YOUR  HOUSE  WHEN 
THE  WORK  HAS  BEEN  COMPLETED  AND, 
PROVIDED  THE  D  ECO  BAT  ION  IS  TO  THEIR 
SA  TJSFACTfON,  WILL  BE  PREPARED  TO  AFFIX 
TO  THE  CEILING  THE  BADGE  OR  CIPHER 
WHICH  ALONE  WILL  ENTITLE  THE  CHAMBER 
TO  BE  STYLED  '  A  CHEVIOT  ROOM.' 

THEIR  FEE  FOR  AFFIXING  THE  CIPHER 
IS  FIFTY  GUINEAS. 

THE  INSCRIPTION  OF  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADXJRESS  IN  THE  VOLUME  UPON  THE  TABLE 
WILL  BE  TAKEN  AS  A  REQUEST  TO  VISIT 
YOUR  HOUSE. 

SHOULD  A  REQUEST  TO  REVISIT  BE 
RECEIVED,  YOUR  ENTRY  WILL  BE  WAFERED. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Cheviots  knew 
their  world. 

They  were,  in  fact,  purveying  pomps  and 
vanity,  admirably  camouflaged  to  resemble 
virtu  and  guaranteed  to  afford  the  purchaser 
a  feeling  of  warmth  upon  every  remembrance 
of  their  possession. 

They  were  also  effectually  exploiting 
moral  cowardice. 

Few,  having  read  the  terms,  felt  able  to 
surprise  the  footman,  who  plainly  took  it 
for  granted  that  an  entry  would  be  made  in 
the  book,  and  had  been  specially  chosen  for 
his  wholly  respectful  yet  stern  and  com- 
pelling personality :  and  none,  having 
registered  therein,  had  the  courage  to  allow 
their  name  to  stand  unwafcred  and  so 
proclaim  their  disregard  of  what  could  only 
be  regarded  as  a  debt  of  honour. 

They  had  luck,  of  course. 

That  the  first  person  to  enter  the  shop 
should  have  been  Mrs.  Drinkabeer  Stoat 
was  sheer  good  fortune. 

Extremely  rich,  a  firm  believer  in  display 
and  the  accumulation  of  worldly  goods, 
the  lady  was  secretly  tormented  by  an 
anxiety  lest  such  as  beheld  her  possessions 
should  form  too  low  an  estimate  of  their 
value  as  recorded  by  her  pass-book  :  and 
since  she  delighted  to  maintain  that  the 
advertisement  of  payments  made  was  the 
essence  of  vulgarity,  much  of  her  time  was 
given  to  the  contrivance  of  apparently 
innocent  references  to  her  latest  extra- 
vagance, from  which  should  emerge  such 
data  as  would  enable  and  induce  all  within 
earshot  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of 
what  it  had  cost. 

There  being  many  of  Mrs.  Stoat's  school, 
it  follows  that  that  lady's  patronage  was 
worth  a  leader  in  The  Times. 

Be  sure  she  declared  it  from  the  housetops. 
"A  long-felt  want,"  she  boomed.    "  The 


moment  I  entered  the  shop  I  felt  at  home. 
At  first  I  couldn't  think  why.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  me — style.  The  Cheviots  can 
visualise  style.  My  dear,  I  could  have  wept 
with  relief.  When  I  think  of  how  I  im- 
plored Bucher's  to  do  the  drawing-room 
in  dove  grey  ...  I  almost  went  down  on 
my  knees,  but  they  wouldn't  listen.  Mrs. 
Cheviot  comes  to  survey  it,  and  what's  the 
first  thing  she  says  ?  '  Dove  grey.'  I've 
just  sent  her  opinion  to  Bucher's  and  told 
them  to  carry  it  out." 
And  so  on. 

It  was,  of  course,  but  natural  that  Titus 
should  lose  his  nerve. 

When,  upon  being  shown  the  first  day's 
entries,  he  perceived  '  requests  to  survey  ' 
one  library  and  two  halls,  he  appeared  for 
some  moments  to  have  lost  the  power  of 
speech.    Then  he  gave  tongue.  .  .  . 

Mercifully  the  storm  broke  behind  closed 
doors. 

"  I  refuse,"  he  raged.  "  It's  criminally 
insane,  and  I  won't  touch  it.  '  Decorate  a 
hall.'  I  couldn't  decorate  a  bear-pit. 
An'  if  I  did,  the  bears  wouldn't  work. 
They'd  get  egg-bound  or  something." 

"  Now,  don't  be  silly,"  purred  Blanche. 
"  It's  the  easiest—" 

"  I'm  not  being  silly,"  raved  Titus. 
"  I'm  simply  announcing  my  limitations. 
I  tell  you,  it's  out  of  the  question.  /  cannot 
decorate." 

"  Nobody's    asking    you    to    decorate," 
said  Mrs.  Cheviot.     "  All  you've  got  to  do 
is  to  look  at  a  room." 
Titus  inspired. 

"  Let's  be  honest,"  he  said.  "  I  don't 
mean  with  the  public.  On  the  eve  of 
assisting  to  launch  one  of  the  biggest  outputs 
of  treachery  ever  dreamt  of,  that  would  be 
hypocritical.  But  let  us  be  frank  with 
ourselves.  I  say  I  cannot  decorate.  By 
that  I  mean  that  I  am  totally  incapable  of 
conceiving  any  conjunction  of  garniture 
which  would  not  irritate  or  frighten  all  who 
beheld  its  execution." 

"  That,"  said  Blanche,  "  is  because  you've 
never  tried.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you've  got 
an  excellent  eye." 

"No,  you  don't,"  said  Titus.  ."My 
vanity's  in  balk.    I  tell  you — — " 

"  My  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Cheviot,  "  if 
I  wasn't  sure  of  you  I'd  be  frightened  to 
death.  More.  Unless  I  knew  you  were  safe, 
I  wouldn't  let  you  touch  the  business  with 
the  end  of  a  broken  reed.  I'm  out  to  get 
right  away,  Ti."  Her  husband's  eyelids 
flickered,  and  a  hand  went  up  to  his  mouth. 
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"  I  don't  want  to  persevere  and  do  my  best 
to  please.  There  aren't  any  stairs  in  my 
scheme — only  an  elevator  that  doesn't 
know  how  to  stop.  Well,  if  I  couldn't  trust 
my  partner,  d'you  think  I'd  let  him 
out  ?  " 

Titus  Cheviot  shifted  in  his  chair. 

"  It's  all  blinkin'  fine,  old  lady,  but  I've 
no  ideas.  If  I'm  paid  to  say  a  room's  bad, 
I'll  say  it's  poisonous.  But  when  they 
say  '  Very  well,  my  bright  and  bonny. 
Poisonous  it  is.  Now  show  us  a  better 
'ole  '■ — I — I  shall  come  all  unstuck." 

"  Not  you,"  said  Blanche.  "  Besides,  you 
mustn't  criticise.  Don't  say  anything  is 
poisonous,  for  goodness'  sake.  We  don't 
want  to  be  hauled  up  for  libel.  The  existing 
decoration  you  entirely  ignore.  You  simply 
walk  into  a  room.  Don't  slide  in.  Stroll  in 
and  take  a  look  round.  If  it  isn't  panelled 
you're  off.  Panelling  always  looks  well. 
Then  you — — " 

"  Supposing  it  is  panelled." 

"  Then  you  decide  it's  too  dark.  It 
probably  is.  So  you  make  a  note  for  the 
walls  to  be  done  in  canary." 

"  There  you  are,"  said  Titus.  "  It's 
nothing  to  you.  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  canary  in  fifty  years.  Any  fool 
can  look  at  a  room.  The  thing  is  to  think 
of  canary.  I  can  think  of  a  red  or  a  green, 
but " 

"  What's  the  matter  with  red  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Cheviot.  "  A  rich  wine  colour. 
Think  of  a  library  done  in  the  colour  of  port. 
What  goes  with  port  1  " 

"  Gout,"  said  Titus.  •  "I  mean, 
mahogany." 

"  Good.  Port-coloured  walls — mahogany 
doors,  with  massive  silver  handles — glass 
mantelpiece — biscuit-coloured  ceiling  and 
paintwork,  and  there  you  are.  What  could 
be  better  ?  " 

"  That's  an  idea,"  said  Cheviot,  "  Re- 
productions of  familiar  circumstances.  Golf, 
for  instance.  Nice,  soft  green  walls— -sand  - 
yellow  doors  and  windows — white  ceiling 
checked — mantelpiece  of  burnished  steel. 
What  ?    Oh,  an'  two  or  three  texts." 

"  Simply  maddening,"  cried  Blanche, 
laughing.  "  And  you  say  you've  no  ideas." 
She  raised  her  brown  eyes  to  heaven.  "  And 
now  that's  settled.  By  the  way,  never 
open  your  mouth  while  you're  in  the  place. 
Always  wait  till " 

"  Don't  you  worry,"  said  Titus.  "  I 
don't  want  to  be  assaulted  before  my  time. 
No  viva  voce's  for  me.  They  can  bite  tha 
opinion  if  they  like,  but " 


"  They're  more  likely  to  have  it  framed," 
said  Mrs.  Cheviot. 

The  lady  was  perfectly  right. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  Blanche  and 
Titus,  who  were  booked  up  for  six,  put 
up  their  fees,  charging  seventy  guineas  a 
room,  if  the  house  was  in  Town,  and  regret- 
fully refusing  requests  to  visit  the  country 
unless  they  were  asked  to  survey  at  least 
three  rooms. 

Audacity,  Carelessness  up,  always  wins. 

Business  at  68,  Old  Bond  Street,  actually 
increased. 

The  stalls  began  to  be  constantly  occupied 
by  patrons  who  were  waiting  to  occupy  the 
bench.  Among  them  was  Mrs.  Drinkabeer 
Stoat,  who,  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the 
reflection  that,  if  necessary,  about  five 
thousand  people  could  prove  that  the 
cipher  upon  her  drawing-room's  ceiling  had 
cost  but  fifty  guineas,  hastened  to  request 
that  her  hall  and  dining-room  might  be 
surveyed  forthwith. 

Firms  of  decorators  who  had  at  first 
been  plainly  contemptuous  changed  their 
coats  forthwith  and  began  to  remember 
'  Cheviot's  '  in  their  prayers. 

The  weather  becoming  hot,  the  great 
fireplace  was  replaced  by  an  oriel  out  of 
whose  leaded  casements  was  plainly  visible 
a  blue  and  sunlit  sky.  Its  deep  window-seat 
was  laden  with  cushions  of  powder  blue. 
The  mountainous  chair  and  its  henchmen 
had  gone  with  the  fireplace,  to  be  replaced 
by  a  fair  '  gate  '  table,  which  the  footman 
laid  for  lunch  and  later  for  tea.  From  six 
o'clock  the  gleaming  paraphernalia  of 
cocktails  burdened  the  board.  With  the 
approach  of  evening  the  window  was  not 
illuminated  :  only  the  sky  beyond  became 
suffused  with  the  glory  of  some  sinking  sun. 
Even  the  open  book,  which  declared  its 
legend  from  the  floor,  was  sacrificed  to  this 
effect,  which  attracted  much  well-deserved 
attention  and  was  commended  by  several 
newspapers. 

Early  in  September  the  Cheviots  raised 
their  fee  to  a  hundred  guineas  and  declined 
to  go  into  the  country  to  survey  less  than 
five  rooms,  three  of  which,  said  their  gracious 
intimation,  may  be  in  one  house  and  two  in 
another  not  more  than  ten  miles  distant. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  they  were  making 
four  thousand  a  week. 

The  two  worked  hard,  employing  five 
secretaries. 

One  controlled  their  movements, arranging 
each  day  what  visits  should  be  paid  on  the 
next,  and  having  two  programmes  ready 
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each  evening  at  six  o'clock.  The  same  man 
affixed  the  wafers  and  kept  the  accounts. 
Of  the  others  two  were  always  in  attendance 
upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheviot,  taking  down 
their  '  opinions  '  in  shorthand  and  tran- 
scribing their  notes  the  next  day.  In 
addition  to  their  wages,  which  were  high, 
two  per  cent,  of  the  takings  was  handed  to 
them  and  the  footmen  every  week.  Thus 
was  efficiency  encouraged,  if  not  assured. 

Each  evening,  but  at  no  other  time,  the 
Cheviots  repaired  to  Old  Bond  Street  to 
confer,  sign  their  '  opinions,'  peruse  the 
additions  to  the  register,  and  deal  with 
any  business  that  awaited  them. 

It  was  at  one  such  hour  in  mid-November, 
when  the  two  were  left  alone  behind  the  tall 
oak  doors,  that  Blanche  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  looked  at  her  watch.  '* 

"  A  quarter  of  nine,"  she  said,  "  on  a 
Saturday  night.  Since  ten  this  morning 
between  us  we've  netted  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  quid.  I  lunched  off  a  glass  of  milk  at 
a  quarter  to  three  and  I've  had  nothing 
since.  And  now  I'm  too  tired  to  eat.  What 
about  you  1  " 

"  You  may  cut  out  the  milk,"  said  Titus. 
"  Never  mind.  The  figures  sustain  me. 
This  week's  been  a  record.  Over  six 
thousand " 

"It's  a  dog's  life,"  said  Blanche.  "Why 
don't  we  stop  %  " 

"  Stop  ?  " 

"  Stop.  Chuck  it.  Finish.  We've  made 
enough." 

"  My  dear,  you're  not  serious  ?  " 

"  I  am  indeed,"  said  Blanche,  "  and  a 
bit  over." 

"  You  can  spend  to-morrow  in  bed." 

"  I  could  spend  six  weeks  in  bed.  I  tell 
you,  I'm  through.  This — this  high-brow 
robbery's  getting  beyond  a  joke.  I  haven't 
been  out  for  months.  I  don't  even  know 
the  name  of  a  musical  play.  I've  forgotten 
how  to  dance.  Why,  I  haven't  changed  for 
dinner  since — — " 

"  Sunday  last,"  said  Titus.  "  Never  mind. 
What  about  it,  my  dear  ?  One  can't  have 
everything.  I  like  changing  myself,  but  if 
I  can  nobble  a  hundred  by  staying  foul,  I'll 
make  the  sacrifice.  Why,  for  half  six 
thousand  a  week  I'd  sleep  in  my  clothes.  An' 
we  don't  have  to." 

"  But  what's  the  good  of  it  all  if  we  don't 
enjoy  it  ?  " 

"  I  hope  to,"  said  Titus.  "  I  hope  to  enjoy 
it  very  much." 

"  When  ?  "  said  his  wife. 

"  When   the   boom's   over,"    said   Titus. 


"This  sort  of  thing  can't  last.  Don't  you 
believe  it.  It's  just  on  the  cards  that  it 
might  hang  on  for  a  year,  but " 

"  A  year  ?  "  screamed  Blanche.  "  Well, 
if  it  does  you  needn't  count  on  me.  I've 
lost  five  months  of  my  life  and  I'm  not 
going  to  lose  seven  more." 

"  Lost  %  "  cried  Titus.  "  Oh,  the  girl's 
mad.  Twelve  hundred  a  day,  an'  she  talks 
about  '  losing  '  time."  He  covered  his  eyes. 
"  Give  me  strength,"  he  murmured.  Then — 
"  You  only  get  one  orange,"  he  said 
solemnly.  "  If  you  like  to  chuck  it  away 
before  you've  sucked  it  dry,  you  can  do  it 
all  right.  Nothing's  easier.  But  if  you  do 
you'll  repent  it.  For  one  thing,  you're 
flouting  Fortune— throwing  her  goods  in 
her  face." 

"  Rot,"  said  Blanche  shortly.  "  We've 
made  enough.  We  started  in  to  give  me 
something  to  do— not  to  make  money. 
Well,  I've  had  my  whack.  I've  had  enough 
to  do  to  last  me  the  rest  of  my  life. 
Incidentally,  I've  been  paid — very  hand- 
somely paid.  Well,  I'm  extremely  grateful. 
I've  got  my  pretty  cake  and  I've  eaten 
it,  too.  And  now  I'm  for  putting  my 
feet  up." 

"  That's  very  specious,"  said  Titus,  "  but 
the  answer  is  this.  The  '  incident,'  as  you 
style  it,  has  swallowed  the  main  idea.  To  be 
truthful,  it  swallowed  it  before  we  opened 
the  shambles- — or,  if  not  before,  as  soon  as 
the  sheep  rolled  up.  When  you're  out  for  a 
walk  and  you  strike  a  trail  of  nuggets,  you're 
apt  to  forget  that  you're  only  out  for 
exercise.  And  quite  right  too.  Why  ? 
Because  you  usually  have  to  dig  for  nuggets, 
and  then  like  as  not  you're  wrong." 

He  paused  there  to  steal  a  glance  at  his 
wife. 

Blanche  was  holding  off  her  hand  and 
regarding  one  of  her  rings  with  her  head 
on  one  side.  This  was  a  trick  she  practised 
when  she  was  ill  at  ease. 

'  Before  we  opened  the  shambles.' 

As  though  by  accident,  Titus  had  hit  the 
nail  square  on  the  head.  Yet  it  was  not  by 
accident,  as  both  of  them  knew. 

There  are  occupations  other  than  com- 
merce. 

But  Blanche  had  chosen  commerce, 
because  commerce  not  only  can  occupy,  but 
may  quite  possibly  enrich. 

The  woman  of  the  world  believed  in 
apparel — its  purchase,  setting  and  display, 
and  cared  for  little  else. 

More  money  meant  more  clothes. 

But  the  purchase  alone  of  apparel  was 
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nothing  worth.  Clothes  were  meant  to  be 
worn.  An  occupation  which  promoted  the 
acquisition  of  clothes  but  precluded  their 
display  was  inconvenient.  .  .  . 

So  the  two  sat  still  in  their  counting- 
house — the  one  regarding  the  other,  and  the 
other  regarding  her  ring. 

There  was  no  sign  of  summer. 

There  had  been  one  swallow,  of  course, 
six  months  ago  .  .  .  one  swallow  .... 

Blanche  lay  back  in  her  chair  and 
achieved  and  then  stifled  a  yawn. 

"  I  seem  to  remember,"  she  said,  "  that 
the  first  day  we  struck  the  nuggets,  you 
weren't  particularly  anxious  to  pick  any  up." 

"  I  confess  it,"  said  Titus.  "  It  seemed 
such  nerve,  somehow.  But  now  I've  got 
my  hand  in,  it's  as  easy  as  wink.  I've 
done  some  lovely  chambers,"  he  added 
musingly.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they 
became  historical." 

Blanche  would  not  have  been  human  if 
she  had  not  succumbed  to  such  gratuitous 
good  humour. 

She  clapped  her  hands  to  her  face  and 
began  to  shake  wifch  laughter. 

"  Titus,"  she  said,  bubbling,  "  when  you 
get  all  wistful  and  dreamy  about  the 
heritage  we're  creating  for  posterity,  I  could 
weep  for  pure  joy.  It's  like  a  lion  getting  all 
worked  up  about  the  view  from  his  lair.  Of 
course  you're  nothing  but  a  great  big  child 
who's  been  given  a  nice  new  game.  But  I 
do  wish  you'd  tire  of  it,  dear.  Don't  you 
think  you've  made  enough  history  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Titus  slowly.  "  But 
I've  got  a  fruity  idea.  You  go  away  for  a 
bit.  Take  a  fortnight  off,  while  I  carry  on 
the  good  work.  Go  to  Paris  with  Madge 
an'  take  an  easy." 

"  And  leave  you  here  '?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  I've  got  my  box  of  bricks. 
But  I  can't  have  you  ill,  my  lady.  There- 
fore be  wise.  Take  a  fortnight  out  of  the 
shambles,  and  you'll  come  back  thirsting 
for  blood." 

"  Don't  you  believe  it,"  said  Blanche. 

"  Well,  by  then  the  boom  may  have 
cracked.  Or  I  may  have  had  enough.  One 
never  can  tell.  But  I'll  beg  that  you'll 
do  as  I  say.  I've  only  one  wife." 

After  a  little  Mrs.  Cheviot  allowed  herself 
to  be  persuaded,  and,  promising  to  clean 
up  and  follow  within  half  an  hour,  Titus 
put  her  into  a  taxi  and  sent  her  home. 

Keturning  to  the  office,  he  resumed  his 
seat  at  the  table  and  opened  a  drawer  of 
which  only  he  and  the  principal  secretary 
possessed  duplicate  keys. 


Here  lay  two  files,  respectively  labelled 
'  Answered  '  and  '  Unanswered.' 

Cheviot  took  out  the  latter. 

Somewhat  to  his  relief  it  contained  but 
one  letter. 

The  day  before  it  had  contained  three. 

Titus  proceeded  to  read  it  with  a  faint 
frown. 

Malison  Hall, 
Kent, 
November  \Uh,  1924. 
The  Manager  of  Cheviot's, 

68  OLD  BOND  STREET, 
W. 

Sir, 

Upon  returning  from  abroad  yesterday 
after  an  absence  of  some  months  I  was  dumb- 
founded to  find  that  the  character  of  the  great 
hall  of  this  residence  had  been  deliberately 
and  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

I  am  informed  that  it  was  upon  your 
advice  that  this  destruction  was  carried  out. 
I  am  informed  that  you  recommended  that 
the  superb  panelling  shoidd  be  torn  down, 
the  Grinling  Gibbons  mantelpiece  replaced 
by  a  steel  platform,  which  is,  of  course, 
already  covered  with  rust,  and  the  heavily 
timbered  ceiling  overlaid  with  plaster  and 
then  so  treated  as  to  resemble  inferior  linoleum. 
I  am  further  informed  that  when  this  and 
other  devilry  had  been  executed,  you  had  the 
audacity  to  express  yourself  satisfied  with 
the  result,  the  impudence  to  stencil  the  ceiling 
with  the  badge  of  your  firm  and  the  face  to 
accept  a  cheque  for  three  hundred  guineas  by 
way  of  payment  for  the  abominable  outrage 
which  you  have  committed  upon  this  and 
two  other  chambers,  the  present  condition  of 
which  I  prefer  not  to  describe. 

This  morning .  I  consulted  my  solicitors 
only  to  learn  that,  since  you  were  requested 
to  advise  and  then  unaccountably  requested 
to  approve  your  vile  handiwork  by  Mrs. 
Blatchbourne,  your  villainous  conduct  is 
within  the  Law,  but  I  find  some  slight  measure 
of  relief  in  warning  you  that  I  shall  do  my 
utmost  by  word  and  deed  to  expose  what  is 
nothing  less  than  a  gang  of  dangerous  char- 
latans who  are  inducing  a  lot  of  idiots  to 
pay  unheard-of  prices  to  have  their  apart- 
ments desecrated  and  their  sense  of  decency 
demoralised. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  etc. 
James  Torridge  Blatchbourne. 

Titus  laid  down  the  letter  and  looked 
down  his  nose. 
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"  Gathering  clouds, "  he  said  thoughtfully. 
"  An'  this  is  as  hot  a  one  as  we've  ever  had. 
If  Blanche  but  knew  ..."  He  drew  out 
a  little  note-book  and  blinked  over  a  page. 
"  Seventy  thousand  to  date,"  he  continued 
musingly.  "  I'd  like  to  get  to  a  hundred 
before  the  crash,  but  ninety  would  do.  .  .  ." 
Presently  he  closed  the  note-book  and 
took  up  a  pen. 

After  a  little  reflection  he  wrote  his 
reply. 

68  Old  Bond  Street. 
November  15th,  1924. 
Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your 
letter  of  yesterday's  date  and  to  express  regret 
that  you  do  not  share  my  views  of  quality  or 
style. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Titus  Cheviot. 
J.  T.  Blatchbourne,  Esq. 

As  he  blotted  the  words — 

"  I'll  bet  he  doesn't  hand  that  about," 
he  muttered. 

Then  he  copied  his  letter  on  to  the  back 
of  Mr.  Blatchbourne's  and  restored  the 
latter  to  its  drawer. 

When  he  had  prepared  an  envelope  and 
covered  his  reply  he  lighted  a  cigarette  and 
left  the  shop. 

Mrs.  Cheviot  had  had  a  most  gorgeous 
time. 

Never  had  idleness  seemed  so  full  of 
spice. 

Her  fortnight  in  Paris  had  grown  into 
three  fat  weeks  of  merry-making.  Parties, 
dances  and  plays  had  all  contributed  to 
the  delicious  orgy,  but  by  far  the  handsomest 
contribution  had  been  made  by  fashion 
parades.  Indeed,  with  Madge  Willoughby 
to  pace  her  upon  the  track  of  models, 
Blanche  had  broken  all  her  records  of 
extravagance.  When  she  rolled  out  of  the 
gay  capital  in  her  luxurious  car,  bound  for 
Boulogne,  she  had  expended  upon  clothes 
alone  very  nearly  six  thousand  pounds. 

The  prospect  of  returning  to  work  was 
none  too  engaging.  But  while  she  loathed 
the  thought  of  working  ten  hours  a  day, 
the  reflection  that  Mrs.  Willoughby  had 
been  left  standing  went  far  to  cure  her 
melancholy.  Indeed,  by  the  time  she  had 
crossed  the  Channel  and  was  sliding  through 
Kent  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Titus  was  right  and  that  '  not  to  see  the 
boom  out  would  be  the  act  of  a  fool.' 


Then  a  lorry  came  out  of  a  by-road  at 
thirty-five  and  knocked  her  limousine 
into  a  quickset  hedge.  .  .  . 

By  the  time  assistance  arrived  Blanche, 
who  had  recovered  her  wits,  was  able  not 
only  to  direct  her  extrication,  but  to  resist 
all  endeavours  to  convey  her  to  hospital. 

"  I  should  like  to  sit  down  somewhere," 
she  said  faintly.  "  Perhaps  there's  a  house 
somewhere  near  where  they'd  give  me  a 
little  brandy  and  let  me  sit  down.  I'm 
not  a  bit  hurt.  What  about  the 
chauffeur  ?  " 

The  chauffeur,  who  should  have  been 
killed,  was  safe  and  sound  and  more  than 
occupied.  It  is  good  to  think  that  he  was 
kneeling  upon  the  stomach  of  the  driver 
of  the  motor-lorry,  at  once  reciting  the 
latter's  lineage  and  failings  and  compressing 
his  windpipe  until  the  delinquent's  eyeballs 
started  from  his  head. 

Twenty-five  yards  away  an  imposing 
gateway  argued  the  presence  of  a  mansion, 
so  two  very  civil  strangers  offered  Mrs. 
Cheviot  their  arms  and  assisted  her  up  the 
drive. 

Then  a  bell  was  rung,  and  when  a  servant 
arrived  shelter  was  asked. 

The  man  went  running  for  his  master, 
and  two  minutes  later  Blanche  was  seated 
in  a  deep  chair  before  a  fire,  sipping  a  brandy 
and  soda  and  absently  listening  to  her 
host's  explosive  indignation  while  her  two 
assistants  were  relating  the  manner  of  her 
mishap. 

The  spirit  worked  wonders. 

By  the  time  the  strangers  had  departed 
and  her  host  was  excusing  his  wife,  who 
was  indisposed,  Mrs.  Cheviot  felt  able  and 
wishful  to  proceed  on  her  way. 

"  If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  telephone 
for  a  car.  The  nearest  garage,  you  know. 
I'd  ring  up  my  husband,  but  it's  no  good 
frightening  him  for  nothing,  and  he  would 
be  certain  to  think,  whatever  I  said,  that  I 
was  more  or  less  hurt." 

"  You're  sure  you  mean  this  ?  "  said  her 
host,  a  giant  of  about  fifty  with  a  handsome 
but  choleric  manner  and  the  physique  of  a 
smith.  "  Because,  if  you  feel  the  least 
shaky — and  I'm  very  sure  I  should — I'll  be 
happy  to  put  you  up  and  your  husband,  too." 

"  You're  most  awfully  good,"  said  Blanche, 
"  but " 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  lady,  nonsense. 
When  a  crime  is  committed  at  my  very  door, 
the  least  I  can  do  is  to  offer  the  victim 
such  shelter  as  she  cares  to  accept.  I  say 
'  a  crime.'     If  I  had  my  way,  madam,  that 
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swine  should  be  drawn  and  quartered.  But 
for  the  mercy  of  God  you  would  be  in  the 
mortuary  instead  of  in  that  chair  conversing 
with  me.  Why  ?  Because  a  blackguard 
in  charge  of  a  waggon  deliberately  chooses 
to  convert  it  into  an  engine  of  destruction 
so  that  he  can  be  done  with  the  labour  for 
which  he  is  paid  twenty  minutes  before 
his  just  time."  He  broke  off  to  stamp 
violently  about  the  floor.  Presently  he 
swallowed  his  wrath  and  came  to  rest. 
"  A  car,  you  say.  Very  well.  I  think 
you're  very  well  plucked,  but  I'll  do  as  you 
say.  And  while  it's  coming  the  servants 
will  bring  you  some  tea." 

He  strode  to  a  door  and  passed  out. 

It  was  when  Mrs.  Cheviot  had  made  the 
most  of  a  mirror  and  had  lighted  a  cigarette 
that  she  noticed  the  room. 

This  appeared  to  be  a  hall  of  fine 
proportions. 

The  walls  had  been  painted  black  and 
then  varnished.  They  gave  the  impression 
of  having  been  japanned.  Above  them  was 
a  frieze,  six  feet  in  depth,  of  the  colour  of 
chocolate  and  as  glossy  as  the  black  walls. 
The  ceiling  was  more  remarkable,  presenting 
a  pale  brown  surface  covered  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  rash  and  somewhat 
resembling  linoleum  which  has  been  lightly 
waxed.  The  doors  had  been  painted  bright 
pink  picked  out  with  white,  and  the 
chimney-piece,  which  was  of  steel  and  must 
have  weighed  about  three  tons,  was  suggest- 
ing that  a  power-house  had  been  spoiled  of 
some  doubtless  locally  useful  but  ungainly 
member  of  its  plant. 

As  first  one  and  then  another  of  these 
peculiarities  attracted  her  attention,  Mrs. 
Cheviot  began  to  wonder  whether,  after  all, 
she  had  been  killed  and  this  was  the  ante- 
chamber of  another  world.  The  furniture, 
however,  seemed  normal,  and  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  butler  with  tea-things  was 
less  supernatural  than  anything  she  could 
imagine.  When  the  man  addressed  her 
there  was  no  longer  room  for  doubt. 

"  Excuse  me,  madam,  but  I  won't  put 
the  table  by  you,  for  as  soon  as  the  fire's 
burned  up,  madam,  I'm  afraid  you'll  'ave 
to  move.  You  see,  that  steel,  madam,  gets 
practically  red-'ot." 

"  I  thought  I  smelt  something  funny," 
said  Blanche,  rising.     "  Of  course " 

"  That's  right,  madam.  It's  the  metal 
'eatin'.  An'  if  I  may  advise  you,  madam, 
don't  you  forget  an'  lay  your  'and  on  it.  I 
did  it  once  without  thinkin',  stoopin'  to  put 
on   some   coal."      He   raised   his   eyes   to 


heaven.  "  You  don'  do  it  twice.  .  .  .  An' 
rust." 

"  It  must  be  terrible  to  keep." 

"  Madam,"  said  the  butler,  "  it's  crool. 
You  can't  touch  it  with  oil,  or  the  moment 
you  light  the  fire  the  'ole  'ouse  reeks  like  a 
dozen  engine-rooms.  It  'as  to  be  burnished 
with  chains  to  do  any  good.  We  jus'  manage 
to  keep  the  front,  but  the  top's  a  mask  of 
rust  an'  so  are  the  sides." 

As  if  the  remembrance  of  this  condition 
was  more  grievous  than  he  could  bear,  the 
fellow  turned  away  and  fell  to  arranging 
the  tea. 

Blanche  took  another  seat  and,  furtively 
regarding  the  apartment,  began  to  wonder 
what  effect,  if  suffered  daily,  such  a  scheme 
of  decoration  would  have  upon  her  mind. 
She  also  wondered  if  her  host  had  ever 
heard  of  68,  Old  Bond  Street.  Black 
and  pink  and  chocolate  were  pretty  thick, 
but  there  was  something  about  the  ceiling, 
something  which  was  not  only  repugnant, 
but 

Mrs.  Cheviot  stiffened  with  a  shock. 

Her  heart  gave  one  bound  and  then 
stopped. 

Her  gaze  riveted  upon  the  ceiling,  her 
fingers  clamped  upon  the  arm  of  her  chair, 
she  sat  rigid  and  breathless  as  statuary 
itself,  while  her  brain  plunged  and  flounced 
and  refused  to  obey  her  will. 

Then  the  spasm  passed,  and  she  faced  the 
hideous  truth. 

The  cipher  on  the  ceiling  was  no  illusion. 

The  hall  was  fully  entitled  to  be  styled 
'  A  Cheviot  Room.' 

Appalling  reflections  came  surging  into 
her  brain. 

Titus.  This  was  his  work.  And  he  had 
been  paid  money  for  conceiving- — this. 
There  were  possibly  two  other  chambers 
under  this  very  roof  which  he  had  — 
decorated.  More.  All  over  England  there 
were  rooms  with  chocolate  friezes  and 
bright  pink  doors,  bearing  the  Cheviot 
cipher,  the  hall-mark  of  style — the  badge 
of  infamy.  As  like  as  not  he  had  done  five 
or  six  to-day — at  one  hundred  guineas 
apiece.  .  .  .  And  there  he  was  walking  about, 
all  cheerful  and  unsuspecting,  while  battle, 
murder  and  sudden  death  at  the  hands  of 
infuriated  clients  must  be  crouching  to 
spring  upon  his  shoulders.  Any  moment 
the  storm  must  break.  Why  hadn't  there 
been  protests — riots  ?  Why  hadn't  Old 
Bond  Street 

Here  her  host  reappeared  to  say  that  a 
car  would  be  ready  in  half  an  hour. 
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Blanche  tried  to  thank  him  and  to  keep 
her  eyes  on  the  floor.  .  .  . 
Twenty-five  ghastly  minutes  went  halting 

by. 

Mrs.  Cheviot  swallowed  some  tea,  toyed 
with  a  scone,  the  very  sight  of  which  choked 
her,  and  by  superhuman  efforts  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  slippery  ball  of  conversation 
upon  the  field  of  sport.  Out  of  doors,  out 
of  mind.  .  .  . 

It  was  natural  that  hunting  should  figure, 
if  late,  upon  her  list. 

"  My  husband  used  to  hunt  with  the 
Quorn,  and  I've  done  a  bit  with  the 
Heythrop,  but  not  just  lately.  It's  so 
frightfully  expensive  now.  There's  nothing 
quite  like  it,  of  course." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  Mr.  Blatchbourne, 
"  a  good  day  with  the  hounds  is  more 
physically  and  mentally  exhilarating  than 
any  exercise  I  know.  It  brings  out  the  best 
in  every  man.  All  his  senses  are  regaled 
with  the  finest  and  purest  fare.  The 
movement  of  the  horse  beneath  him,  the 
music  of  the  pack,  the  smell  of  the  country- 
side  " 

"  And  the  colour,"  cried  Blanche 
excitedly.  "  You're  perfectly  right.  No 
one  can  witness  a  meet  without  feeling 
the  better  for  the  sight.  Why  will 
men  wear  pink  in  the  evening  ?  The 
only  place  for  pink  is  out  in  the  open 
air  on  the  top  of  a  ripping  horse.  Then 
it's  just- " 

"  I  agree,"  said  her  host  grimly.  "  Then 
it's  superb.    How  does  it  look  there  ?  " 

Blanche  started  violently.  Then  as  a 
matter  of  form  she  suffered  her  gaze  to 
follow  the  damning  finger. 

"  I — J — frankly,  I  don't  quite  like  it," 
she  stammered.  "  You  know.  It  seems  out 
of  place." 

"  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Blatchbourne.  "  Those 
doors  are  of  oak."  Mrs.  Cheviot  shuddered. 
"  Even  if  they  were  of  deal,  I  should  not 
have  chosen  pink.  Look  at  the  walls,"  he 
continued.  Blanche  obeyed  tremulously. 
"  Above  all,  observe  the  ceiling.  And  then 
that  chimney-piece.  I  was  away  at  the 
time,  but  I'm  told  they  rigged  up  a  derrick 
to  get  that  in  place." 

"  You — you  were  away  ?  " 

"  Unhappily — yes.  Otherwise  my  wife 
would  not  have  been  bamboozled  and 
betrayed,  madam,  into  seeking  and  then 
taking  the  advice  of  as  arrant  a  gang  of 
scoundrels  as  ever  bluffed  a  fool  out  of  his 
money." 

White  to  the  lips — 


"  How — how  terrible,"  quavered  Mrs. 
Cheviot. 

"  One  hundred  guineas,"  roared  Mr. 
Blatchbourne,  slamming  the  arm  of  his 
chair  with  a  hand  like  a  maul.  "  And 
another  two  hundred  for  another  couple  of 
rooms  which  I'm  afraid  to  enter."  Blanche 
made  ready  to  die.  "  Once  this  was  a 
gentleman's  apartment  :  now  it  is  '  A 
Cheviot  Eoom.'  There's  the  cipher,  madam, 
they  had  the  effrontery  to  affix.  That  set 
the  seal  of  their  approval  upon  this — this 
barbarous  pleasantry."  He  rose  to  his  feet 
and  flung  clenched  fists  to  heaven.  "  Oh, 
if  I'd  only  been  here  when  the  blackguard 
came  down  for  his  cheque." 

He  laughed  like  a  madman  and,  crossing 
to  the  hearth,  stared  violently  upon  the 
fire. 

So  he  stood  for  a  moment.  Then,  as 
though  to  brace  himself,  he  laid  hands  upon 
the  mantelpiece. 

The  screech  of  agony  which  instantly 
succeeded  this  action  would  have  done  any 
torturer  credit. 

For  one  long  hideous  moment  Mrs. 
Cheviot,  whose  knees  were  knocking,  sup- 
posed that  insanity  had  supervened.  Then 
a  frightful  apostrophe  brought  the  butler's 
warning  to  her  mind. 

"  Goats  and  monkeys !  "  screamed  Blatch- 
bourne, uplifting  his  palms.  "  I've  done  it 
again" 

That  the  household  had  recognised  the 
burden  of  the  plaint  was  manifest. 

Three  servants  arrived  at  a  run,  bearing 
oil  and  linen  with  which  they  proceeded 
to  minister  to  their  injured  lord. 

The  latter,  half  mad  with  pain,  submitted 
blasphemously  to  their  attention,  alternately 
reviling  his  wife  and  cursing  the  house  of 
Cheviot,  root  and  trunk  and  bough,  till 
Blanche  could  have  fallen  in  her  tracks. 

"Grievous  bodily  harm,"  he  mouthed. 
"  That's  what  it  is.  They've  deposited 
dangerous  goods.  They've  done  it  mali- 
ciously. They  intended  me  to  be  burned. 
They  hoped  I  should  be  burned — burned  to 
hell.  It's  a  diabolical  plot.  They're  poisoners. 
First  they  poison  the  mind  and  then  the 
body.  They're  proffering  robbery  and 
murder,  and  fools  all  over  England  are 
buying  their  treacherous  wares.  Three 
hundred  guineas  I've  paid  to  have  my  mind 
diseased  and  my  body  burned  to  hell." 

Here  a  bell  stammered. 

That  no  one  heard  it  but  Blanche  is  not 
surprising. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  slipped 
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unobserved  from  the  hall  into  a  vestibule, 
and  a  moment  later  she  was  on  the  steps. 

As  the  chauffeur  opened  the  door  of  a 
landaulet — 

"  Take  me  to  London,"  she  gasped,  "  and 
put  me  down  at  the  Ritz." 

In  another  minute  she  was  flying  up  the 
broad  highway. 

^  *  H«  *  * 

An  hour  had  gone  by,  and  Titus  was 
sitting  at  his  table  with  a  frown  on  his  face. 

The  man  looked  tired,  as  well  he  might. 
In  the  last  ten  days  he  had  ciphered  one 
hundred  and  eighty  rooms.  During  this 
period  he  had  surveyed  none  at  all.  The 
sowing  season  was  past :  it  was  time  to 
garner  the  harvest — high  time.  The  boom 
was  cracking. 

Requests  to  visit  were  falling  rapidly  :  so 
were  requests  to  revisit :  in  the  latter's 
stead  indignant  letters  of  complaint  were 
arriving  by  every  post.  That  the  latter 
included  one  from  Mrs.  Drinkabeer  Stoat 
suggested  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  Some 
of  Titus'  calls  were  beginning  to  be  returned 
by  furious  clients,  who,  refusing  to  believe 
that  the  Cheviots  were  not  at  home, 
simmered  in  the  stalls  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Titus  glanced  at  his  watch. 

"  She  won't  come  now,"  he  murmured. 
"  I  suppose  she's  wired  to  the  flat  that  she's 
stayin'  on.  Waitin'  on  Worth  or  something 
for  a  monkey."  He  regarded  his  finger-nails. 
"  Hang  it,  I  wish  she'd  come  back,"  he 
added  suddenly.  "  If  I  have  to  send,  it'll 
give  the  game  away,  an'  it's — it's  close  on 
closing-time.  Very  close.  An'  there  ain't  no 
blinkin'  market  for  a  business  wot's  closed 

its  doors.     If  she  isn't  back  to-morrow 

Thunder  of  heaven,  here  she  is." 

It  was  true. 

As  he  rose  from  his  seat,  the  shop-door 
was  slammed  to,  and  an  instant  later 
Mrs.  Cheviot  was  in  his  arms. 

"  Titus,  my  darling,  we  must  go — leave 
England  at  once." 

Cheviot's  brain  reeled. 

"  Leave  England  ?  "  he  gasped.  "  Why  ?  " 

"  Listen.  D'you  want  to  be  murdered  ?  " 

"  Not  particularly,"  said  Titus. 
"  But " 

"  Then  we  must  go,"  said  Blanche. 
"  Why  you're  still  alive  I  can't  imagine. 
Have  there  been  any  riots  yet  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Titus.  "  I 
haven't  had  much  time  for  the  papers 
lately.   In  the  last  ten  days — — " 

"  Well,  there  will  be  soon,"  said  Blanche. 
"  To-morrow  probably.   Come  on." 


"  What  on  earth  d'you  mean  ?  "  said 
Titus  dazedly.    "  What  riots  ?  " 

"  Listen,"  cried  Blanche,  catching  him 
by  his  lapels.  "  This  evening — no  matter 
why — I,  er,  called  on  a  Mr.  Blatchbourne. 
He's  got  a  house  in  Kent.   Well — — " 

"  Blatchbourne,"  said  Titus.  "  Blatch- 
bourne. Now,  where  have  I  seen  that 
name  ?  " 

Suddenly  the  truth  dawned  upon  him— 
and  with  it  came  daylight  in  one  blinding 
flash. 

Blanche  was  about  to  play  straight  into  his 


He  had  meant  to  show  her  the  letters  of 
violent  complaint.  He  had  meant  them  to 
frighten  her  out  of  her  very  life.  And  then, 
when  she  had  decided  that  they  must  fly,  he 
had  meant  to  announce  his  intention  of 
carrying  on.  Finally,  he  had  meant  to  give 
way — upon  certain  terms. 

With  a  truly  lightning  brain  he  picked  up 
his  cue. 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  he  said.  "  I  know.  I 
did  three  rooms  for  them." 

"  At  three  hundred  guineas,"  said 
Blanche.  "My  dear,  you  did.  I  had  tea 
in  your  hall  this  afternoon." 

"  What  a  funny  thing,"  said  Titus.  "  Did 
you  say  who  you  were  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Blanche  faintly.  "  I  didn't. 
Like  you,  I  value  my  life.  Apparently  you 
got  busy  while  Blatchbourne  himself  was 
away,  and  his  wife  put  through  the  deal. 
When  he  came  back,  it  was  all  over.  Of 
course  he's  mad  as  a  hornet,  and  I  don't 
blame  him.  Titus,  that  hall  would  make  a 
saint  see  red." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  Cheviot.  "  I 
remember  it  perfectly.  That's  one  of  my 
favourite  designs.  The  '  Boot  and  Saddle  ' 
I  call  it.  Did  you  notice  the  pig-skin 
ceiling  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Blanche  wildly.  "  And  the 
steel  mantelpiece.  Mr.  Blatchbourne  forgot 
and  leaned  on  it  just  before  I  left.  Of  course 
he  was  terribly  burned,  and  he  says  you  did 
it  on  purpose,  and  he's  going  to  have  your 
blood.     I  tell  you—-" 

"  He  can't,"  said  Titus  calmly.  "  If  he 
likes  to  take  my  advice,  that's  his  look-out. 
Probably  his  burning  was  a  judgment  for 
abusing  me.  Besides,  when  all's  said  and 
done,  whether  the  room  looks  well  is 
purely — — " 

"  I'm  not  going  to  argue,"  cried  Blanche. 
"  But  we  must  close  down  at  once.  That's 
certain.  If,  as  you  say,  you've  done  other 
rooms  like  that — — " 
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"  I  should  think  about  fifty,"  said  Titus. 
"  I  tell  you — ■ — " 

Blanche  felt  rather  faint. 

"  I  say,"  she  said  shakily,  "  that  we  must 
close  down.  It's  only  a  question  of  hours — 
it  must  be — before  a  mob  arrives.  And 
then  we  shall  be  torn  in  pieces." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Titus,  "  come  home  and 
sleep  it  off.  Of  course  you  can't  please 
everyone,  and  of  course  we've  had  com- 
plaints.   Every  firm  has." 

"  When  ?    You  never  told  me." 

Cheviot  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It  wasn't  worth  while."  He  pointed  to 
a  file  on  the  table.  "  There  are  some  of 
them.     But  business  keeps  up." 

Blanche  fell  upon  the  file  with  shaking 
fingers. 

As  she  peered  at  their  contents,  sentence 
after  sentence  flamed. 

A  barefaced  attempt  .  .  .  I  defy  you  to  take 
action  .  .  .the  most  horrifying  result .  .  .  brazen 
impudence  .  .  .  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to 
expose  .  .  .  actuated  by  malice  .  .  .an  offence 
against  decency  .  .  .  full  particulars  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  .  .  .  inwardly  ravening 
wolves.  .  .  . 

Blanche  let  the  file  go  and  put  her  hands 
to  her  head. 

"  And  yet  he's  gone  on  !  "   she  wailed. 

"  Of  course  he's  gone  on,"  said  Titus. 
"  The  vast  majority  are  as  pleased  as  Punch. 
I  tell  you,  business  is  wonderful.  Last 
week — — " 

"  You  must  stop  at  once,"  screamed 
Blanche.   "  I  won't  have  another — — " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Titus,  "  come  home. 
I've  a  full  day  to-morrow,  and  I  want 
you " 

"  You  haven't.  You  shan't  have.  You — 
Titus,  for  Heaven's  sake — — " 

"  The  orange,"  said  Titus  firmly,  "  is  not 
yet  sucked.  I'm  not  going  to  turn  down  ten 
thousand  quid  a  week  because  two  or  three 
gents  prefer  their  taste  to  mine.  My  con- 
science is  perfectly  clear  and  my  hands 
are  clean.  There  isn't  a  letter  there  that 
isn't  libellous.  If  I  liked  to  take  'em  to 
Court,  I  could  get  a  verdict  on  every  one  of 
them.  What  authority  have  I  professed  ? 
None.  It's  all  very  well  to  get  excited 
because  they  don't  like  my  advice.  I  never 
asked  them  to  take  it.  I  never  said  it  was 
worth  having.  But  as  long  as  they  like  to 
seek  it " 

Blanche  was  down  on  her  knees. 

"  Ti,  I  implore  you  to  give  it  up. 
that's  holy,  I  beg  you " 

"  Why  ?  " 


By  all 


"  Because  if  you  don't  I  shall  go  mad. 
Because  someone  else  will  go  mad  and  try 
to  kill  you.  Each  time  you  go  out  to  cipher 
you  take  your  life  in  your  hand.  If  Blatch- 
bourne  had  been  at  home  when  you  went 
to  approve  that  hall,  he'd  've  broken  your 
back.   You've  not  the  faintest  idea " 

"  Ten  thousand  a  week,"  said  Titus,  "  is 
better  than  any  ideas." 

"  We've  made  enough,"  wailed  Blanche. 
"  More  than  enough  How  much  have  we 
made  ?  " 

"  Ninety-six  thousand — to  date." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  screamed  Blanche, 
"  how  much  do  you  want  1  " 

"  The  orange,"  said  Titus  ruthlessly, 
"  is  not  yet  sucked." 

Blanche  clung  to  his  knees. 

"  Ti,  Ti,  if  you  love  me — if  you  care  in 
the  least  whether  I  live  or  die- — if  there's 
ever  to  be  any  tiny  atom  of  happiness 
between  us  again,  you'll  turn  this  down." 

Cheviot  appeared  to  hesitate. 

Then  he  picked  up  his  wife  and  put  her; 
upon  the  table. 

"  How  much  did  you  spend  in  Paris  ?  " 

Mrs.  Cheviot  started. 

"  I- — I'm  not  quite  sure,"  she  said.  "  I- — 
I  think  I  went  rather  a  bust." 

"  Quite  right  too,"  said  Titus.  "  I  hoped 
you  would.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  got 
away  with  over  five  thousand  pounds." 

"  Titus  !  " 

Cheviot  nodded. 

"  And  more  also.  I  put  that  amount  to 
your  credit,  and  I  got  a  letter  this  morning 
saying  your  account  was  overdrawn.  Don't 
think  I'm  kicking.  I'm  not.  You've  earned 
every  quid,  sweetheart,  and  I'm  only  too 
glad.  But  that's  a  pace,  my  lady,  that 
only  a  Croesus  can  stand.  And  so  I'll  do 
a  deal  with  you.  We  agreed  to  invest  what 
we  made.  Ninety-one  thousand  sounds 
a  good  deal  of  pelf,  but  when  everything's 
paid  it  means,  say,  three  thousand  a  year. 
Very  good."  He  drew  some  paper  towards 
her  and  set  a  pen  in  her  hand.  "  You 
write  as  I  dictate.  And  then,  if  you  feel 
inclined,  you  can  sign  what  you've  written. 
If  you  don't  feel  inclined — well,  then  you 
can  tear  it  up.  But  if  you  sign — I'll  put 
up  the  shutters  to-morrow  at  nine  o'clock." 

Mrs.  Cheviot  slewed  herself  round  and 
slid  on  to  a  chair. 

"  I'm  at  your  mercy,"  she  said. 

Titus  proceeded  to  dictate,   pacing  the 


In  consideration  of  my  husband's  desisting 
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from  visiting  or  revisiting  strange  homes, 
surveying  rooms,  stencilling  ceilings  or  accept- 
ing money  therefor — a  practice  which  I  admit 
he  has  found  extremely  lucrative — /  hereby 
undertake  never  to  demand  or  expend  by  way 
of  dress-allowance  a  sum  in  excess  of  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

"  That's  all,"  said  Titus. 

Without  a  word,  Mrs.  Cheviot  affixed 
her  signature. 

Then  she  took  a  fresh  sheet. 

"  I'll  make  a  copy,"  she  said. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Titus,  lighting  a 
cigarette.  ... 

When  Blanche  had  finished  writing  she 
rose  and  crossed  to  a  glass. 

"  Take  your  choice,"  she  said  over  her 
shoulder.     "  They  are — facsimiles." 

Titus  shot  her  a  glance  and  stepped  to 
the  table. 

The  '  copy '  seemed  longer  than  the 
'  original ' — much  longer. 

There  was  once  a  dear  called  Titus.  He  was 
most  awfully  handsome  and  generous,  and 
when  he  married  he  spoiled  his  wife  to  death. 
She  was  as  greedy  and  selfish  as  he  was  sweet, 
and  though  he  gave  her  everything  he'd  got, 
that  wasn't  enough.  So  then,  though  he  was 
all  tired,  he  took  off  his  shabby  coat  and  began 
to  work.  He  worked  and  worked  and  always 
swore  he  liked  it,  but  he  loathed  it  really. 
And  they  both  knew  why  he  was  doing  it, 
but  he  pretended  it  amused  him,  and  she 
pretended  to  believe  him  for  very  shame. 
And  then  one  day  she  really  did  want  him 
to  stop.  And  when  he  saw  that  she  meant 
it,  he  gave  her  all  the  gold  he  had  made.  "  If 
that's  enough/'  he  said  gently,  "  why,  then 
I'll  stop.     But  if  it  isn't,  dear,  I  must  try 


to  go  on."  And  when  he  said  that,  all  of 
a  sudden  HER  DESIRE  FOR  RICHES 
DIED.  .  .  .  And  she  didn't  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  whether  to  cry  because  at  last  she 
saw  that,  money  or  no,  nothing  could  ever 
alter  the  fact  that  she  was  the  richest  woman 
in  all  the  world — because  she  was 

TITUS'  WIFE. 

Titus  folded  the  '  copy  '  and  slid  it  into 
his  case. 

Then  he  struck  a  match  and  burned  the 
1  original  'up. 

Blanche  never  turned. 

As  he  put  an  arm  about  her— 

"  Which  did  you  burn  ?  "  she  said. 

Titus  laid  his  head  against  hers. 

"  I  kept  my  love-letter,"  he  said. 

His  darling  flung  her  arms  round  his 
neck. 

Summer  was  in. 

***** 

'  Cheviot's  '  was  closed  the  next  day. 

A  week  later  a  letter  bearing  the  post- 
mark of  Rapallo  was  delivered  at  Malison 
Hall. 

Its  contents  consisted  of  a  document 
and  three  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  in 
Bank  of  England  notes. 

The  document  appeared  to  be  a  bill 
which  the  notes  were  paying. 

PRIVATE  AND  CONFIDENTIAL. 
Mrs.  Titus  Cheviot. 

Dr.  to  J.  T.  Blatchbourne,  Esq. 
1924  £ 

December  §th.  One  brandy  and  soda  105-0-0 
One  telephone  call  105-0-0 
One  tea  105-0-0 


315-0-0 


Another  complete  story  by  Domford  Yates  ivill  appear  in  the 
next  number. 
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1  You'll  die  of  cold  up  here,'  pursued  the  inexorable  head  and  shoulders,  { and  Henry  says- 


THE    SHIP   OF 
HOPE 

By   RALPH    STOCK 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  STEVEN  SPURRIER 


HE  was  so  obviously  out  of  his  element 
in  those  teeming  regions  of  the 
Boreas,  and  tried  so  hard  not  to 
show  it,  that  Strode  was  attracted  to  him 
from  the  first. 

Challoner  was  the  name  inscribed  on  his 
belongings,  and  it  seemed  to  fit,  as  names 
occasionally  do.  Tall,  grey-haired,  still 
slimly  elegant,  he  was  of  an  age  that  baffles 
any  decision  as  to  whether  a  man  is  pre- 
maturely old  or  uncommonly  well-preserved. 
He  merely  gave  the  impression  of  being  one 
or  the  other.  Certainly  he  had  lived,  and  the 
manner,  if  not  the  matter,  of  his  past  was 
stamped  upon  him  as  clearly  as  it  is  upon 
an  actor  or  a  pugilist.  A  natural  aloofness 
from  the  herd,  a  well-disciplined  tolerance 
when  forced  to  mingle  with  it,  the  suggestion 
he  conveyed  in  speech  and  bearing  that 
whatever  wrong  he  may  have  done  had  never 


been  done  wrongly,  led  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  had  time  and  opportunity 
beyond  the  average  to  cultivate  the  art  of 
being  a  gentleman. 

Place  such  a  man,  together  with  his 
unmistakably  newly-married  daughter  and 
her  husband,  in  the  steerage  of  a  liner  bound 
for  the  Land  of  Promise,  mix  for  nine  days, 
by  means  of  Atlantic  rollers,  with  as  various 
an  assemblage  as  you  will  find  ashore  or 
afloat,  and  the  result  is  apt  to  be  interest- 
ing.    Strode  found  it  so. 

"  Ah,"  was  Challoner 's  comment  at  that 
first  fateful  meeting  of  cabin  mates  when 
total  strangers  survey  each  other  with  the 
awful  knowledge  that  henceforth  it  will  be 
a  physical  impossibility  for  them  to  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being  more  than  three 
feet  apart,  "  I  think  we  can  consider  our- 
selves fortunate,  gentlemen."    And  he  said 
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it  as  though  he  meant  it,  as  though  there 
were  few  more  pleasant  prospects  for  a 
middle-aged  man  than  to  share  a  propeller- 
shaken,  cement-floored  cubicle  with  three 
companions  of  unknown  habit.  "  There  are, 
I  believe,  such  things  as  twenty-berth 
cabins." 

The  remark  was  evidently  meant  as  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  put  the  best  com- 
plexion on  a  trying  situation,  but  there  is 
no  accounting  for  individual  interpretation. 
The  occupant  of  berth  No.  3,  a  sharp- 
featured  youth  with  an  aggressive  manner 
and  a  Western  American  accent  that  had  a 
knack  of  reverting  to  Cockney  in  unguarded 
moments,  looked  up  from  his  unpacking 
as  though  shot. 

"  You  bet  you,"  he  snapped,  "  and  out 
there  you'll  get  'undred-berth  cabins.  How 
will  you  like  that  ?  " 

The  ensuing  silence  appeared  to  precipi- 
tate further  revelations. 

"  Bunk  'ouses  they're  called,"  he  in- 
formed the  assembled  company,  "  full 
of  red-blooded  he-men  with  hair  on,  and 
you  can't  come  any  of  your '  glass  with  care  ' 
stuff  with  them,  I'm  telling  yer.  If  you  ain't 
a  good  mixer,  you  might  as  well  be  meat." 

"  Really  ?  "  said  Challoner  in  a  tone  of 
polite  interest. 

"  Yep,  re-ally,"  mimicked  Berth  No.  3. 
"  It  scares  me  stiff  to  think  what  some  of  this 
bunch '11  have  to  stand  for  before  they  get 
halter-broke,  trailin'  out  to  a  white  man's 
country  the  way  they  do  with  all  their  old 
back-numbered  notions  of  how  to  do  this 
and  how  not  to  do  that,  and  takin'  no 
advice  from  them  as  knows." 

"  It  must  be  rather  riling,"  admitted 
Challoner. 

"  Riling  ?  "  Words  seemed  to  fail  Berth 
No.  3,  but  only  for  the  moment.  "  It's 
pitiful,  that's  what  it  is.  It  don't  rile  me 
none.  Let  'em  go  to  blazes  their  own  way, 
I  says." 

"  Quite,"  agreed  Challoner.  "  Then  I 
take  it  you've  been  out  before." 

"  Out  ?  "  And  it  was  evident  that, 
whether  by  accident  or  design,  a  fresh 
irritant  had  been  applied  to  the  already 
inflamed  condition  of  Berth  No.  3.  "  What 
do  you  take  me  for,  anyway  ?  " 

It  was  an  awkward  question,  but  Challoner 
was  relieved  of  having  to  answer  it  by  the 
clanging  of  a  bell  and  a  general  stampede 
for  the  dining  saloon,  headed  by  Berth  No.  3. 

A  few  minutes  of  the  free  fight  proceeding 
in  the  passage  outside  satisfied  Strode  that 
the  first  call  for  "  tea  "  was  not  his.    He 


returned  to  the  cabin  to  find  Challoner 
alone  and  in  earnest  contemplation  of  his 
neatly-shod  feet. 

Suddenly,  and  without  any  apparent 
cause,  he  laughed. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  as  though  caught 
in  some  guilty  act.  "I  thought  I  was  alone. 
My  son-in-law  has  gone  to  try  and  find  his 
wife.  They  separate  the  sexes  in  these  parts, 
you  know.   I  was  just  thinking." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Strode.  "  I 
only  wish  I  could  find  something  to 
laugh  at." 

"  You  will,"  Challoner  assured  him, 
"  before  you've  done  with  us  in  this  cabin, 
if  I'm  not  mistaken.  I've  just  received 
a  severe  reprimand.  Does  that  amuse 
you  %  " 

"  Reprimand  ?    Who  from  ?    Why  ?  " 

"  My  son-in-law,  for  offending  our  friend 
of  berth  Number  Three,"  said  Challoner, 
looking  up  from  his  seat  on  a  cabin  trunk 
to  note  the  effect  of  the  announcement. 

Strode  laughed  shortly. 

"  Ah,  it  does  amuse  you,"  sighed 
Challoner.  "  Good.  Then  perhaps  you'll 
allow  me  to  go  further.  I  should  like  an 
unbiased  opinion.  Did  you  notice  anything 
of  the  sort  ?  " 

"  I  must  say  he  seemed  offended,"  Strode 
admitted,  "  though  for  the  life  of  me  I 
couldn't  see  what  about.  He  struck  me  as  a 
man  looking  for  trouble." 

"  Exactly,"  beamed  Challoner.  "  That 
was  my  contention.  You've  taken  a  weight 
off  my  mind,  Mr.  • " 

"  Strode.  But  you  surely  weren't  going  to 
let  a  thing  like  that  worry  you." 

Challoner  tugged  nervously  at  the  neck 
scarf  that  constituted  his  ineffectual 
disguise. 

"  For  myself,  no,"  he  said  reflectively, 
"  but  then  you  don't  know  my  son-in-law. 
To  him  my  behaviour  is  a  matter  of  very 
grave  concern."  He  checked  himself  as 
though  turning  off  a  tap.  "  But  this  is  an 
infliction,  and- — and  isn't  that  the  second 
bell  ?  " 

It  was.  Strode  found  himself  in  the 
passage,  sandwiched  between  Challoner 
and  a  resilient  substance  that  proved  to  be 
an  indignant  matron. 

"  Who  are  you  pushin'  ?  "  she  demanded 
shrilly  of  those  in  her  immediate  wake. 
"  One'd  think  you'd  never  had  anythink  to 
eat." 

"  All  right,  ma.  You  'ave,  anyway," 
came  the  inevitable  retort,  and  amidst 
kindred    pleasantries  the  queue,   at  least 
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two  hundred  strong,  swayed  onward  to  the 
saloon. 

Towering  above  the  multitude,  Challoner 
drifted  with  it,  his  face  a  mask  of  rigidly  sup- 
pressed abhorrence.  It  occurred  to  Strode 
that  probably  in  much  the  same  fashion 
aristocrats  of  old  had  been  borne  to  the 
guillotine. 

"  Courage,  mon  brave  !  "  he  exhorted. 

Challoner's  face  relaxed  into  a  grin  of 
understanding.  "  Hush  !  "  he  said.  "  You 
mustn't  say  things  like  that,  or  you'll  never 
make  a  good  mixer." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  saloon  door 
the  ordeal  became  intensified.  By  way  of 
after-dinner  entertainment,  the  brighter 
spirits  of  the ."  first  sitting  "  had  converted 
the  main  companion  into  a  grand  stand, 
from  which  they  passed  their  successors  in 
ribald  review. 

"  Straight  through  to  the  dry  'ash  !  " 

"  The  animals  went  in  two  by  two," 
complete  with  chorus. 

"  Stay  with  it,  ma  ;  you'll  win  if  you  don't 
weaken,"  were  a  few  gems  from  their 
repertoire.  But  at  Challoner's  appearance 
the  fun  waxed  furious. 

"  Allow  me!"  boomed  Berth  No.  3  with 
a  shout  of  j  oyf ul  recognition .  ' '  Allow  me  to 
present  Admiral  Tickemoff,  who  don't  hold 
with  twenty-berth  cabins,  nor  yet  with  four- 
berth,  but  who's  forgot  to  buy  the  ship  !  " 

Challoner  coloured  slightly,  but  never 
flinched. 

The  human  stream  flowed  sluggishly  as 
far  as  the  saloon  doors,  but  once  inside 
them  burst  all  bounds  and  flooded  the  place 
like  a  cataract.  A  few  anaemic  stewards 
tried  to  preserve  order,  but  matters  resolved 
themselves  into  a  game  of  musical  chairs 
without  the  music,  a  game  at  which 
Challoner  was  patently  no  good  whatever. 
It  was  only  by  dint  of  strategy  on  Strode's 
part,  and  the  kindly  assistance  of  the  in- 
dignant matron,  who  proved  to  be  telescopic 
as  well  as  resilient,  that  room  was  made  for 
him  at  all. 

Once  seated,  however,  his  table  manners 
were  as  irreproachable  as  even  his  son-in-law 
— who  chanced  to  sit  not  far  distant,  and 
kept  him  under  constant  observation — could 
have  wished.  He  gazed  unmoved  on  a 
delicate  piece  of  knife  play  opposite,  and 
beheld  an  envelope  being  used  as  a  hand- 
kerchief without  a  visible  qualm. 

Such  was  the  steerage  of  the  Boreas,  and 
such  a  man  was  J.  B.  Challoner. 

As  far  as  mutual  understanding  goes,  five 
days  under  these  conditions  are  equal  to 


five  months  or  five  years  under  almost  any 
other.  That  was  how  Challoner's  tragic 
position- — for  it  was  tragic,  in  spite  of  his 
own  whimiscal  fashion  of  presenting  it — 
became  known  to  Strode. 

By  day,  during  the  odd  intervals  when 
his  daughter  was  not  taking  him  for  an 
enforced  constitutional,  inquiring  after  his 
health,  or  inveigling  him  into  a  game  of 
ecarte  in  an  atmosphere  of  infants  and 
banana  skins,  and  his  son-in-law  was  neither 
challenging  him  to  quoits  nor  reading  him 
extracts  from  Government  booklets  on  the 
precise  method  of  making  a  fortune  by 
farming  a  "  free  grant,"  Challoner  was  in 
the  habit  of  surreptitiously  mounting  a  small 
iron  ladder  to  the  boat-deck,  and  lying 
there  enveloped  in  rugs  and  comparative 
peace.  Here  Strode  would  join  him,  and  in 
the  shelter  of  lifeboat  No.  17,  their  faces 
turned  to  the  sky,  they  came  to  talk  with  the 
easy  candour  of  old  friends. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  strikes  you,"  said 
Challoner  on  one  of  these  occasions,  "  but 
up  here  I  feel  as  if  I'd  died  and  gone  to 
heaven." 

"  Bad  as  that  below,  eh  ?  "  commented 
Strode.  "  Well,  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  what  else  could  you  expect  ?  " 

"  Expect  ?  "  Challoner's  elongated  form 
stirred  under  the  rugs.  "  That's  the  trouble. 
I  expected  all  this,  and  yet  went  through 
with  it.  Thought  I  might  live  it  down, 
adapt  myself.  But  I  can't.  And  now  I  see 
myself  going  through  with  it  for  the  rest 
of  my  life . "    He  shuddered . 

"  Oh,  come,"  said  Strode,  "  it's  not  as 
bad  as  that.  We  shall  be  at  St.  John  in 
four  days'  time." 

"  Which  is  only  the  beginning,"  wailed 
Challoner.  "  You  don't  understand."  He 
raised  himself  on  an  elbow.  "  I  believe  you 
think  I'm  complaining  of  the  Boreas." 

"  Well,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not;  The  Boreas  is  a  wonder 
ship,  a  ship  of  hope  if  ever  there  was  one. 
She's  carrying  a  cargo  of  youth  to  its  happy 
hunting  grounds  at  fifteen  pounds  a  head, 
which  is  something  of  a  miracle  these  days. 
Oh,  no,  I'm  all  for  the  Boreas.  I  can  even  see 
possibilities  in  our  friend  of  berth  Number 
Three.  We  happened  to  see  through  each 
other  rather  too  clearly,  that's  all." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Challoner  fixed  his  gaze  on  a  wheeling 
albatross. 

"  It's  rather  hard  to  explain,"  he  said 
slowly,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  most  of 
us  pretend  in  one  way  or  another.     From 
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the  painted  lady  to  the  funeral  mute  we 
try  to  give  an  appearance  of  being  something 
that  we're  not,  and  when  the  other  fellow 
sees  through  us  we  don't  like  it.    I  expect 


for  the  Cockney  larrikin  that  he  is — for  a 
town-bred  '  know-all '  who  once  summoned 
the  pluck  to  emigrate,  but  has  never  been 


Berth  Number  Three  went  to  quite  a  Iod  of 
trouble  about  hisdisguiseasa  born  Westerner 
full  of  knowledge  about  the  land  of  '  red- 
blooded  he-men  with  hair  on  '  that  we  poor 
fools  are  bound  for.  You  meet  his  type  all 
over  the  world,  and  it's  quite  harmless  so 
long  as  you  absorb  all  it  wants  to  tell  you, 
and  say  nothing  yourself.  But  I've  lost  the 
knack.    I'm  getting  loquacious.    I  saw  him 


Riling?'     Words    seemed   to  fail    Berth  No.  .q, 
but  only  for  the   moment.     '  It's  pitiful,  that's  what 
it  is.      It  don't   rile  me  none.     Let  'em  go  to  blazes 
their  own  way,  I  says.' " 


further  than  the  suburbs  of  Montreal  or 
Toronto  in  his  life.  And  very  foolishly  I 
let  him  know  what  I  saw." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  did  that,"  said 
Strode. 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  Challoner  rolled  on  to  his 
side  and  regarded  Strode  with  a  whimsical 
twist  of  the  lrps.  "  But  then  I  shouldn't 
take  you  for  a  l  know-all,'  and,  remember, 
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lie  is.  We're  very  sensitive  about  our  dis- 
guises, you  know.  When  Berth  Number 
Three  saw  that  I'd  penetrated  his,  he 
naturally  tried  to  do  the  same  to  mine. 
What  he  saw  was  probably  one  of  the  hated 
leisured  class  trying  to  look  like  an  intending 
settler,  and  pretending  that  he  didn't  dis- 
like his  present  company — including  Berth 
Number  Three.  And  in  his  own  particular 
way — rather  more  effective  than  mine,  I 
fancy — he  let  me  know  it.  Can  you  blame 
him  %  I  don't.  A  few  years  ago  he  and  his 
like  would  have  strung  me  up  to  a  lamp- 
post for  a  parasite.  I've  been  just  that  most 
of  my  life — much  too  long  to  change  now. 
I've  no  business  aboard  a  ship  of  hope. 
I  haven't  got  any  !  " 

Challoner  ended  on  a  note  of  defiant 
futility,  and  glared  upward  at  the  scudding 
cloud- wrack. 

"  Aren't  you  rather  hard  on  yourself  ?  " 
Strode  suggested. 

"  Not  a  bit.  I've  only  taken  a 
look  at  myself  rather  late  in  life, 
and  don't  like  the  view." 

A  wave  of  memory  surged  upon 
Strode.  "  That's  funny," 
he  said.  "  I  did  much  the 
same  thing  not  long  ago, 
and  I  don't  think  it's  wise 
— too   much   of    it,    that 


interesting.  And  if  you  felt  like  that  with 
your  life  before  you,  how  do  you  suppose 
I  feel  with  mine  behind  ?  Oh,  you  needn't 
trouble  to  say  the  usual  thing.  I've  told 
you  I  took  a  good  look  at  myself.  I'm  old, 
and  the  old  see  too  far  ahead.  I  can  see 
plumb  to  the  horizon — a  road  like  a  switch- 
back, covered  with  rocks  and  bog  holes  to 
the  end.  What  business  have  I  to  set  out 
over  country  like  that  at  my  time  of  life  ?  " 
"  You  can  always  turn  back." 
"Can  I?  That's  just  the  point.  I 
can't  without  taking  others  of  far  more 
importance  with  me."  Challoner  suddenly 
sat  upright.  "I'm  a  father-in-law,"  he 
announced.  "  Why  don't  you  laugh  ? 
Mothers-in-law  are  a  joke  ;  why  not  fathers- 
in-law  ?  "  As  suddenly  as  he  had  risen 
he  relapsed.  "  You  don't  know,  I  don't 
know,  no  one  knows." 

He  lay  silent  a  while,  blinking  rapidly, 
then  continued  in  a  carefully 
restrained  monotone. 

"  My  daughter  saw  fit  to  marry 

an  earnest  young  man.    I  know  it's 

not  usual  to  talk  of  one's  relatives 

in  this  way,  and   forgive  me  if  I 

bore  you,  but    I  know 

you   better  than  either 


"  You  didn't  like  the  view,  either." 

"  It  nearly  drove  me  to  suicide,"  said 
Strode. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Challoner 
still  stared  upward,  but  with  a  changed 
expression. 

"  That's  interesting,"  he  mused,  "  very 


of  them,  and  if  I  don't  open  up  to  someone, 
I  shall  become  violent  instead  of  just 
senile.  As  I  said,  my  daughter  married 
an  earnest  young  man.    Ever  met  one  %  " 
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"  Plenty,"  said  Strode. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  understand  'em. 
I  don't.  The  only  things  I've  been  able 
to  take  in  earnest  myself  are  sailing,  hunting, 
and  bridge.  Can  you  see  me  hitting  it  of! 
with  the  average  woman  novelist's  idea  of  the 
perfect  male- — iron  jaws,  cast-iron  principles, 
and  about  as  much  sense  of  humour  as 
boiled  cod  ?  " 

Strode  must  have  smiled. 

"  You're  beginning  to  get  it,"  railed 
Challoner,  "  the  great  father-in-law  jest ! 
Well,  that's  what's  expected  of  me.  They're 
educating  me  to  it." 

"  But  surely  your  daughter — ■ — " 

"  Gone  clean  over  to  the  enemy !  " 
snapped  Challoner.  "  And  quite  right, 
too.  If  a  wife  doesn't  share  her  husband's 
principles,  she  has  no  right  to  share  anything 
else  of  his.  I'm  old-fashioned  enough  to 
see  that."  His  tone  became  milder.  "  After 
the  crash — about  which  the  least  said  the 
better — farming  in  Canada  was  decided  on. 
It  sounds  solid,  and  reads  well  in  the  leaflets. 
With  five  hundred  pounds  we're  going  to 
make  a  Government  free  grant  blossom  like 
the  rose.  I'm  to  be  an  honoured  guest, 
if  you  please.  During  the  few  months 
we're  not  snowed  under  I  shall  totter  about 
the  place,  watching  them  make  as  much 
out  of  farming  in  a  year  as  I  have  out  of 
bridge  in  an  evening.  But  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  Nothing  can  stop  'em 
because  they  have  '  the  will  to  win,'  or 
something  like  that.  And  I  honestly  believe 
nothing  would — if  it  wasn't  for  me.  I  shall 
be  an  eternal  wet-blanket,  a  drag  on  them, 
and  a  curse  to  myself.  You  see,  I  know 
something  of  what  they'll  have  to  go  through. 
I've  been  there." 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  that." 

"  No,  I  don't  mention  it  for  several 
reasons,  but  in  my  gilded  youth  I  was  bitten 
with  the  pioneering  fever,  and  '  went  out  ' 
with  a  few  kindred  spirits  to  found  a  sort 
of  home  from  home.  Well,  by  playing 
polo  on  Indian  cayuses  most  of  the  day, 
poker  most  of  the  night,  and  losing  every 
cent  we  were  allowed  at  pretending  to 
ranch,  we  founded  Calgary — although  that 
respectable  little  burg  hates  to  admit  it 
these  days,  I  believe.  However,  that's 
beside  the  point.  My  contention  is  that 
I  shall  be  nothing  but  an  unmitigated 
nuisance." 

"  Then  why  go  ?  " 

"  You  may  well  ask  that."  Challoner 
pondered  the  matter  with  the  expression  of 
one  about  to  take  medicine.     "  And  the 


answer  is  that  they  won't  go  without  me. 
Oh,  it's  not  that  I'm  as  intrinsically  precious 
to  them  as  all  that,  but  I  happened  to  put 
up  the  five  hundred.  It  represents  the 
entire  Challoner  fortune  at  the  moment, 
and  it's  against  my  son-in-law's  principles 
to  leave  me  behind,  presumably  to  starve. 
The  money  couldn't  possibly  be  looked  upon 
as  anything  but  a  loan — oh,  no  !  I  hold 
a  document  to  that  effect,  duly  stamped, 
signed,  sealed,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — unless 
I've  lost  it.  Where  my  money  goes  I  must 
go,  apparently.  And  there  you  have  it. 
If  you  see  any  way  out,  for  the  love  of  mike 
show  it  me.     I'm  beat." 

Challoner  undoubtedly  was,  and  as  though 
to  emphasise  the  fact,  it  was  at  this  juncture 
that  the  head  and  shoulders  of  his  son-in-law 
appeared  above  the  edge  of  the  boat-deck. 

"  Ah,"  he  exclaimed  in  tones  of  relief, 
"  there  you  are  !  " 

Challoner  turned  with  a  synthetic  smile 
on  his  lips  and  murder  in  his  eye. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  this  is  where  I  am." 

The  simple  statement  would  have  been 
enough  for  most  people,  but  seemed  to 
leave  the  son-in-law  in  some  sort  of  doubt. 

"  But  we're  not  allowed  up  here,"  he 
objected,  staring  at  a  notice  to  that  effect. 

"  I  believe  not,"  said  Challoner. 

"  And  they  wouldn't  like  it." 

"  Not  if  they  knew  about  it,"  said 
Challoner. 

This  reduced  the  son-in-law  to  temporary 
silence. 

"  But  supposing  we  all  did  this/'  he 
suggested  with  sudden  inspiration. 

"  There  wouldn't  be  room,"  said 
Challoner. 

A  shadow  of  perplexity  crossed  the  son- 
in-law's  face,  and  was  gone. 

"TIF' take  you  on  at  quoits."  he  said 
brightly.  "  One  side  of  the  deck's  almost 
clear." 

"In  a  little  while,"  said  Challoner,  and 
subsided  into  his  rugs. 
♦There  seemed  little  more  to  be  said,  but 
the  son-in-law  produced  a  doubtful  "  Oh,  all 
right !  "  before  he  reluctantly  withdrew. 

Challoner  sighed. 

And  there  was  little  time  to  do  more 
before  another  head  and  shoulders  appeared 
above  the  boat-deck. 

"  You  cunning  -old  thing  !  "  exclaimed 
their  owner.  "  But  there  are  no  railings 
round  here,"  she  added  in  alarm. 

"  That's  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  place, 
my  dear,"  said  Challoner.  "  Unrestricted 
view  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 
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"  But  isn't  it  frightfully  dangerous  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I've  noticed,"  said  Challoner. 
"  And  there  are  two  of  us,  you  see.  If  one 
tries  to  fling  himself  overboard,  the  other 
can  hold  him  back,  and  get  a  medal." 

"  Besides,  you'll  die  of  cold  up  here," 
pursued  the  inexorable  head  and  shoulders, 
"  and  Henry  says " 

"  Yes,  he's  just  said  it." 

"  And  it's  time  for  the  constitutional." 

"  Impossible  !  "  protested  Challoner.  "  It 
can't  be  time  for  both  constitutional  and 
quoits." 

But  the  head  and  shoulders  carried  the 
day,  and  incidentally  Challoner  fuming  to 
the  lower  deck. 

"  You  see  what  I  mean,"  he  told  Strode 
at  the  next  boat-deck  session. 

Strode  nodded. 

"  Best  of  intentions,  the  very  best,  but 
just  that  and  nothing  but  that  to  the  end." 
Challoner  buried  his  face  in  the  rugs.  "  Why 
don't  you  laugh  ?  "  he  muttered. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Strode  felt  little  inclina- 
tion to  laugh  at  the  moment,  and  still  less 
as  time  passed.  It  was  evident  that  although 
Challoner  seemed  incapable  of  communi- 
cating his  fears  in  any  other  than  whimsical 
fashion,  they  were  very  real,  and  he  felt 
them  far  more  deeply  than  he  ever  allowed 
to  appear.  His  depression  increased.  His 
silences  lengthened.  The  boat-deck  sessions 
resolved  themselves  into  Strode  reading  a 
book  while  Challoner  lay  at  the  deck's  edge 
staring  stonily  over  the  ship's  wake. 

Strode  began  to  wonder  how  long  such  a 
state  of  things  could  last,  and  he  was  soon  to 
know.  The  Boreas  was  two  days  from  St. 
John  when  he  happened  to  visit  his  cabin 
during  the  evening,  and  found  Challoner 
seated  on  a  bunk  with  a  silver  flask  in  his 
hand  and  an  unaccustomed  light  in  his 
eye. 

"  Good  old  Strode,"  he  murmured  softly, 
and  with  infinite  precision,  "  the  only  sports- 
man aboard !  Come  and  help  me  to 
celebrate." 

"  What  ?  "  Strode  asked  him. 

"  The  solution  of  all  things,"  said 
Challoner.  With  which  cryptic  remark  he 
rose,  passed  into  the  passage,  and  up  the 
main  companion  to  the  deck. 

Strode  had  escaped  from  an  interminable 
ship's  concert,  and  was  enjoying  a  quiet 
half -hour  with  a  novel  on  his  bunk,  when  a 
distraught  figure  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
sprang  forward  at  sight  of  him,  and  seized 
him  by  the  arm.  It  was  Challoner's  son-in- 
law. 


"Where's  father— where's  Mr.  Chal- 
loner ?  "  he  demanded  fiercely. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  said  Strode. 

"  But — but  you  were  always  with  him. 
We  made  sure  you'd  know.  He's  gone — 
vanished,  I  tell  you.   What's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Look  for  him,"  said  Strode,  scrambling 
from  the  bunk  and  into  his  shoes.  "  A  man 
can't  vanish  off  the  Boreas." 

But  apparently  he  could,  and  had. 

It  was  a  ghastly  business.  The  steerage, 
including  even  Berth  No.  3,  was  quite 
shocked — until  landing  preparations  drove 
all  else  from  its  mind. 

As  for  Strode,  his  last  hours  aboard  the 
"  ship  of  hope  "  constituted  a  nightmare. 
The  general  impression  seemed  to  prevail 
— especially  with  the  bereaved  relatives — 
that  he  was  in  some  way  responsible.  Had 
he  not  lured  Challoner  on  to  the  perilous 
boat-deck  ?  And  what  could  Strode  reply  ? 
Nothing.  Naturally  the  thing  had  been 
accepted  as  an  accident.  He  let  it  go  at 
that. 

The  entry  in  the  ship's  log  read  as 
follows — 

March  Ibth. 

This  day  at  8.15  p.m.  steerage  passenger 
J.  B.  Challoner,  58,  settler,  was  reported 
missing.  Search  immediately  instituted. 
Interviewed  relatives  who  reported  that  on 
several  occasions  he  had  mounted  to  boat- 
deck  aft  in  company  with  steerage  passenger 
J.  Strode,  who  corroborated  this  statement 
and  admitted  that  notice-board  forbidding 
access  to  boat-deck  was  in  proper  position 
and  had  been  read  by  himself  and  Challoner. 
Reprimanded  J.  Strode. 

March  Wth. 

Search  for  Challoner  abandoned  as 
hopeless  this  day  at  noon.  Presumed  acci- 
dentally drowned.  Long.  55.20  W.  Lat. 
45.10  N. 

Such  was  the  epitaph  of  steerage  passenger 
J.  B.  Challoner,  58,  settler. 


Strode  met  him  by  appointment  at  a  small 
wooden  hotel  on  the  outskirts  of  St.  John. 

His  name  was  now  Brown.  His  beard  was 
doing  as  well  as  might  be  expected  for  a 
four  days'  growth.  He  had  found  lifeboat 
No.  17,  with  its  stout  canvas  cover,  rather 
more  comfortable  than  the  cabin,  and  had 
got  ashore  with  surprising  ease  during  the 
unloading  of  cargo.  He  was  eternally  grate- 
ful for  all  Strode  had  suffered  on  his  behalf, 
and  was  bound  for  his  own  particular  Land 
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of  Promise  by  the  next  boat.  In  the  mean- 
time, how  had  the  bereaved  relatives 
taken  it  ? 

Strode  was  bound  to  admit  that  the  last 
he  saw  of  them  was  when  they  boarded  a 
tourist  car  for  the  West,  and  that  on  that 


occasion  they  appeared  rather  perturbed 
over  the  loss  of  some  hand  baggage. 

Brown  had  the  grace  to  laugh  as  he  raised 
his  glass. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  "  may  we  celebrate 
'  the  solution  of  all  things  '  ?  " 


A  further  story  in  the  next  number  will  record  the  first  experiences  of  Strode 
after  his  arrival  in  Canada. 


A   CITY   GARDEN. 


"O'AINT  GILES'S,  Cripplegate,  Without  "- 

^    The  old  name  lingers,  though  to-day 
Saint  Giles  stands  leaguered  all  about 
With  London's  teeming  paths,  that  stray 
Unbounded  now  by  city  wall- 
Old  name,  of  bygone  days  memorial ! 

But  close  beneath  his  sheltering  tower 
A  garden  lies,  unravished  yet 
By  greedy  hands,  a  heaven-sent  dower 
Of  greenness,  like  an  emerald  set 
In  brick  and  mortar.    Here  is  quiet, 
Though  ringed  about  with  Mammon's  busy  riot. 

And  there,  across  the  grassy  plot, 
A  grey  old  bastion's  wrinkled  brow- 
Its  ancient  majesty  forgot— 
Frowns  all  forlorn,  since  long  ere  now 
The  city,  like  a  truant  child, 
Has  slipped  her  old-time  guardian  and  run  wild. 

Here  still  it  lingers,  where  the  green 
Creeps  close  up  to  its  base,  and  there 
Stands  old  Saint  Giles,  and  nought  between 
Save  grass  and  trees.    Oh,  who  could  spare 
To  stop  his  ears  to  London's  roar 
A  space,  and  dream  the  old  name  true  once  more? 

ARTHUR   H.   STREETEN. 


ONE   OF  THE   MOKE    DIFFICULT   STROKES   THAT    OCCURS   FREQUENTLY    IN    THE    DOUBLES   GAME,  A    LOW    BALL 
DIRECTED   DOWN    THE   MIDDLE    LINE  WHICH  HAS   TO  BE    VOLLEYED    BY   ONE   OR   OTHER  OF    THE    RECEIVERS. 


THE  ART  OF  VOLLEYING,  AND 

THE  TACTICS  OF  THE  DOUBLES 

GAME  IN  LAWN  TENNIS 

By   KATHLEEN    McKANE 

LADY    CHAMPION 

Illustrated  from  new  photographs  by  Percy  G.  Luck,  for  which  Miss  McKane  has  posed 

specially  for  this  article. 


IF  there  were  no  volleying  in  lawn  tennis, 
the  game  would  not  have  the  hold  upon 
the  world  that  it  has,  the  new  Wimble- 
don would  never  have  been  built,  and  inter- 
national sport  would  not  have  advanced  to 
its  present  position.  It  is  volleying,  especi- 
ally in  the  doubles  game,  that  furnishes 
almost  all  the  thrilling  moments,  and  makes 
both  watching  and  playing  a  joy  and  an 
exhilaration. 


It  is  a  matter  of  general  experience,  and 
a  fact  quickly  impressed  upon  all  beginners, 
that  the  racket  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
turn  in  the  hand  and  so  has  to  be  gripped 
even  more  firmly  for  a  volley  than  for  a 
ground  stroke.  The  reason  is  simply  that 
the  impact  of  the  ball  is  generally  more 
severe,  so  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
'  principles  of  elementary  mechanics,  unless 
it  is  struck  absolutely  centrally,  the  racket 
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gets  a  twist.  A  lot  of  the  sting  and  energy 
of  the  ball  is  taken  out  of  it  by  its  impact 
with  the  ground.  That  is  the  reason  why 
ground  strokes  are  generally  easier  to  make 
than  volleys,  or,  at  any  rate,  why  beginners 
are  much  safer  off  the  ground  than  on  the 
volley ;  there  is  not  only  more  time  in 
which  to  prepare  the  stroke,  but  also  less 
firmness  and  accuracy  are  required. 

Timing  the  Volley. 
In  the  timing  and  hitting  of  a  high  over- 
head ball  we  have  noticed,  in  my  last 
article,  the  common  tendency  to  hit  too 
late,  and  so  too  low ;  but  with  a  volley 
that  is  about  shoulder-high,  the  case  is 
different.  For  such  strokes  the  general  rule 
is  "  volley  downwards,"  keep  your  return 
as  low  and  near  the  net  as  possible,  so  as 
either  not  to  give  your  opponent  a  volley 
at  all,  or  to  give  him  a  low  one,  which  is 
the  most  difficult  stroke  to  make,  or,  better 
still,  to  pitch  the  ball  at  his  feet,  so  that 
he  has  to  half- volley.  In  the  doubles  game 
the  side  that  takes  its  volleys  highest,  that 
gets  closest  to  the  net  in  order  to  do  so, 
is  in  the  winning  position.  The  players' 
twofold  object  is  to  get  that  position  and 
keep  it,  and  to  prevent  the  opponents  from 
getting  it.  The  lob  is,  of  course,  the 
weapon  par  excellence  with  which  to  prevent 
your  opponents  from  keeping  their  winning 
position.  When  all  four  players  are  near 
the  net,  those  who  succeed  in  keeping 
their  returns  low  are  generally  the  winners. 

Position  fob  Volleying. 
Not  only  the  footwork,  but  also  the 
general  principles  of  stroke  production,  are 
similar  for  volleys  and  for  ground  strokes. 
In  hitting,  the  wrist  should  be  slightly  below 
the  head  of  the  racket.  Therefore  for  a  low 
volley  it  is  often  necessary  to  bend  down. 
It  is  equally  important  not  to  get  too  close 
to  the  ball,  so  that  one  is  "  tucked  up  "  and 
has  to  make  the  stroke  off  one's  heels ; 
and  the  tendency  to  get  into  such  awkward 
positions  is  even  greater  in  the  case  of 
volleys  than  with  ground  strokes,  because 
one  has  less  time  in  which  to  focus  attention 
on  the  ball,  and  instinct  prompts  one  to 
get  close  in  order  to  see  it  better. 

Volleys,  Low  and  High. 
Low  volleys — the  ball  being  struck  when 
it  is  only  a  foot  or  so  from  the  ground — 
and  lob  volleys  are  strokes  which  require  an 
altogether  exceptional  amount  of  accuracy 
and  judgment  to  perform  successfully, 
and    both    may    be    extremely    valuable. 


In  the  doubles  game,  for  example,  when 
running  in  on  one's  service,  the  ball  is 
generally  returned  at  an  angle  across  the 
court,  in  order  to  avoid  the  man  at  the  net, 
so  that  the  server  who  is  running  in  has 
to  take  it  fairly  far  out  in  the  region  of  the 
side  lines.  Usually  the  most  obvious  way  to 
take  it  is  to  hit  it  back  at  an  angle  across 
the  court,  so  as  again  to  avoid  the  man  at 
the  net.  Of  course  a  cunning  shot  may  pass 
him  down  the  side  line,  but  it  is  not  very 
often  worth  risking.  A  very  useful  alter- 
native is  a  lob  volley  over  the  head  of  the 
man  at  the  net.  If  successful,  it  is  most 
effective,  because  it  reaches  its  destination 
much  more  quickly  than  a  lob  off  the 
ground,  so  that  the  opponents  have  to 
break  their  formation  and  retire  hastily  in 
order  to  retrieve  it. 

Half- Volleys  and  Other 
Emergencies. 

The  low  volley — that  is  to  say,  the  stroke 
that  is  made  from  low  down  and  so  cannot 
be  directed  downwards — the  stop  volley  or 
check  shot,  and  the  half -volley,  all  come 
in  the  category  of  emergency  strokes,  in  so 
far  as  any  shot  which  gets  the  ball  back 
can  be  considered  an  emergency  stroke. 
There  are  emergencies  all  the  time  in 
first-class  lawn  tennis.  The  game  is  full 
of  the  element  of  the  unexpected,  of  endless 
variety  and  fluctuations,  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  the  great  game  that  it  is.  One 
reads  with  amusement,  not  unmingled  with 
irritation  at  the  abysmal  ignorance  dis- 
played, the  writings  of  certain  elderly 
critics  who  decry  lawn  tennis  as  being  useless 
or  worse  in  the  formation  of  the  characters 
of  British  boys  and  girls  who  take  it  up 
with  enthusiasm.  But  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there  in  a  discussion  of  how  to  volley 
and  to  meet  the  various  emergencies  that 
are  always  presenting  themselves. 

The  half- volley  is  perhaps  the  only  stroke 
in  lawn  tennis  that  should  never  be  employed 
unless  one  can  take  the  ball  in  no  other  way. 
The  ball  meets  the  racket  immediately  after 
it  has  hit  the  ground.  It  therefore  has  to 
be  taken  on  the  rise,  so  that  the  tendency 
is  always  to  hit  it  too  high,  giving  the 
opponents  the  chance  of  smashing  for  which 
they  are  waiting. 

Courtcraft  and  the 
Doubles  Game. 

The  whole  subject  of  volleying  is  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  what  is  summed  up 
by  the  term  "  courtcraft,"  and  especially 
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the  technique  and  tactics  of  the  doubles 
game.  But  before  passing  on  to  that 
subject,  the  following  broad  facts  about 
volleying  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
beginners  and  others  who  seek  to  improve 
their  game.     More  winning  aces  are  made 


deliberately  played  short  at  a  sharp  angle 
or  at  the  opponent's  feet,  or  it  should  be 
a  strong,  full-blooded  stroke  of  good  length 
likely  to  overwhelm  the  opposition.  It  pays 
to  volley  often,  but  accuracy  is  of  supreme 
importance  —  more  important  even  than 
strength. 

Partnership. 

The  difference  between 
the  doubles  and  the  singles 
game  is  wider  than  would 
ever  be  suspected  from  a 
mere  statement  of  the 
rules.  The  element  of 
partnership  and  co-opera- 
tion in  the  former  is  a 
factor  that  alters  one's 
whole  outlook.  One  is 
responsible,  not  only  to 
oneself,  but  to  the  side; 
though  it  is  only  a  side  of 
two.  One  cannot,  and 
must  not,  attempt  to  play 
quite  the  same  game  as 
one  uses  in  singles.  The 
special  capabilities  of  each 
of  the  two  players  forming 
the  equipe  must  dovetail 
into  one  another,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  notice, 
in  passing,  that  whilst 
England  has  fallen  behind 
America  and  France  in  the 
singles  game,  our  position 
is  far  better  where  doubles 
play  is  concerned. 

In  the  prevailing  theory 
and  practice  of  the  doubles 
game  the  return  of  service 
is  considered  to  be  the 
most  critical  and  important 
of  all  strokes.  The  struggle 
that  goes  on  between  the 
player  returning  the 
service  and  the  opponents 
seeking  to  volley  and  kill 
his  return,  is  something 
like  the  competition  be- 
tween offence  and  defence 

Predion  and  accuracy  are  required.      If  successful,  pitching  near  the  back  line,  m  warfare—between  aero- 

this  stroke  is  often  a  ivinner  and-  always  a  good  attacking  opening,  but jf  it  fat's,  planes      and     antl  -  aircraft? 

the  failure  is  generally  irretrievable.    This  stroke  should  not  be  attempted  off  a  very  j         •  c  e  g      for     example. 

ha i  a  service.  '  .       .  i 

Sometimes   one   is   in   the 
by  volleying  than  in  any  other  way,  but       ascendant,  and  sometimes  the  other, 
more  points  also  are  lost  outright  by  miss-       Importance  of  the  Eeturn  of  Service, 
hitting  than  with  other  strokes.    A  volley  .  ^^rU 

should  be   either  one  thing  or  the  other;  Broad y  speaking,  there  are  tt^mjrthodB 

by  that  I    mean  that  it  should  be  either       to  be  adopted   m   returning  the   service- 
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at  an  angle  across  the  court,  and  as  low  as 
possible  over  the  net ;  a  lob  over  the  head 
of  the  man  at  the  net ;  and  a  passing  stroke 
down  the  side  lines  ;  and  the  first  of  these 
should  be  used  at  least  four  times  for  every- 
one return  attempted  in  the  other  ways. 

A  lob  in  reply  to  service  is  an  attacking 
stroke,  whereas  from  the  back  of  the  court, 
in  the  course  of  a  rally,  it  is  purely  defensive. 
The  return  of  service  generally  determines 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  rally,  and 
a  successful  lob  can  put  the  side  that 
is  receiving  the  service  into  a  winning 
position ;  but  an  ill-judged  lob  is  almost 
certain  to  lose  the  point,  unless  the  volleying 
powers  of  the  other  side  are  very  inferior. 
Moreover,  if  lobbing  is  resorted  to  very 
often  for  the  return  of  service,  the  opponent 
at  the  net  will  be  ready  for  it,  and  the 
element  of  surprise  will  be  lost. 

We  are  considering  the  matter  at  present 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  player  who  is 
taking  the  service.  Later  on  we  must  put 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  server's 
partner,  waiting  at  the  net  alert  and  ready 
for  any  sort  of  return  that  may  come. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  opponent  at  the 
net  is  alert  and  competent,  it  would  obviously 
be  risking  disaster  to  attempt  a  series  of 
lobs  or  passing  shots  down  the  side  lines. 
The  passing  shot  should  be  tried  occasion- 
ally, to  keep  the  man  at  the  net  in  his 
place,  and  to  puzzle  him  by  introducing 
variety  and  the  element  of  the  unforeseen. 
This  stroke,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must 
be  driven  low  and  hard,  so  that  the  opponent 
has  not  time  to  intercept  it.  Great  accuracy 
is  required  in  direction,  for  the  margin 
within  which  one's  aim  may  err  is  obviously 
very  narrow.  If  it  is  brought  off  success- 
fully, the  confidence  of  the  man  at  the  net 
is  likely  to  be  shaken  not  a  little. 

Both  of  these  attacking  strokes,  the 
passing  shot  down  the  side  lines  and  the 
lob  in  reply  to  service,  must  be  made  by 
taking  the  ball  at,  or  even  before,  the  top 
of  its  bound.  If  you  wait  too  long,  you 
lose  practically  all  chance  of  success,  for 
the  opponents  then  have  plenty  of  time  in 
which  to  see  what  you  are  going  to  do  and 
prepare  to  meet  it.  Especially  in  the  case 
of  lobbing  the  return  of  service  is  it  desirable 
to  stand  in  as  close  as  possible.  A  lob  is, 
therefore,  more  often  a  useful  reply  to  a 
second  service  than  to  the  more  severe  first 
delivery,  for  the  reception  of  which  it  is 
usually  unsafe  to  stand  close  in.  A  passing 
shot,  on  the  other  hand,  may  sometimes  be 
made  most  effectively  off  a  service  that  has 


a  good  length,  pitches  near  the  corner  of 
the  service  court,  and  bounds  far  out  over 
the  side  lines.  Off  such  a  service  it  may 
be  difficult  to  pass  the  man  at  the  net  with 
an  orthodox  drive  across  the  court,  yet  such 
a  stroke  is  the  natural  one  to  make,  for  it 
is  always  easier  to  hit  a  ball  back  nearly 
along  the  line  of  its  arrival  than  to  divert 
it  to  a  different  direction.  It  is  worth 
while  to  consider  this  first  and  most  im- 
portant reply  to  the  service  in  some  detail. 

Varying  the  Eeturn  of  Service. 

Greater  accuracy  is  required  in  making 
this  stroke  than  for  any  other.  It  must  be 
hit  as  low  as  possible  across  the  net,  so  as 
to  make  things  difficult  for  the  volleyers  on 
the  other  side.  Indeed,  in  first-class  play 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  services  are 
returned  into  the  net.  The  striker  realises 
that  the  point  is  as  good  as  lost  if  he  lifts 
his  return  too  much.  He  therefore  takes 
his  risk  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
stroke  must  not  only  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible,  but  must  also  be  made  quickly, 
being  taken  at  the  top  of  the  bound  or 
while  the  ball  is  still  on  the  rise.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  return  of  service  across  the 
court  must  necessarily  and  always  be  as 
hard  hit  as  possible.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  great  majority  of  players  seem  to 
think  that  their  one  chance  of  success  in 
returning  the  service  in  a  double  lies  in 
hard  hitting.  Very  often  a  stroke  that  is 
comparatively  gentle,  and  so  pitches  short, 
at  or  near  the  feet  of  the  incoming  volleyer, 
is  far  more  likely  to  win  the  rally  than 
a  straightforward  drive  which  he  gets 
shoulder-high  and  can  hit  down.  A  low, 
soft  return,  on  to  the  feet  of  the  server  who 
is  running  in  to  volley,  is  extremely  difficult 
for  him  to  deal  with.  If  he  is  obliged  to 
half-volley,  he  will  be  lucky  if  he  does  not 
send  a  ball  that  can  be  killed  by  his 
opponents.  If  he  gets  far  enough  to  volley, 
it  is  inevitably  a  low  volley  that  he  has  to 
make,  so  that,  unless  he  can  produce  a  very 
well-judged  volley  lob,  he  is  again  liable  to 
deliver  himself  into  his  opponents'  hands. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  obviously  more 
difficult  to  pass  the  man  at  the  net  with 
a  slow,  soft  stroke  than  with  a  firm,  full- 
blooded  drive,  because  he  may  have  time 
to  get  across  and  kill  the  gentle  return 
designed  to  baffle  his  partner.  Once  again, 
then,  we  see  the  soundness  of  varying  the 
return  of  service. 

"  But  it  is  all  very  well,"  the  beginner 
may  say,  "  to  tell  one  what  to  do  in  this 
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situation  or  that.  When  it  comes  to  the 
point,  things  never  turn  out  as  expected  ; 
the  ball  has  to  be  returned  somehow  or 
other,  and  there  is  no  time  to  think  out 
a  plan  of  campaign." 

The  reply  is,  that  the  best  generals  do 
not  evolve  their  plans  of  campaign  whilst 
the  battle  is  raging.  Picture  to  yourself 
as  many  different  situations  as  you  can 
think  of  in  the  doubles  game,  and  then  try 
to  see  yourself  making  the  correct  stroke  in 
the  best  possible  way,  avoiding  or  otherwise 


(1)  Across  the  court,  avoiding  the  oppo- 
nent at  the  net ;  a  low  drive,  accurately 
placed,  the  pace  of  which  should  be  varied 
from  time  to  time  in  an  endeavour  to  baffle 
the  tactics  of  the  server  if,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  he  is  running  in  to  volley.  A 
variant  of  this  return  is  a  low,  fast  drive 
straight  down  the  centre  line,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  defeat  both  opponents. 

(2)  A  lob  over  the  head  of  the  opponent 
at  the  net  (the  server's  partner).  Again 
precision   and   accuracy   are   required.     If 


TUB    SKUVEIt's    PAKINEIi    AT    THE    NET. 

Stand  about  a  yard  and  a  half  from  the  net — this  distance  again  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  capabilities 
of  the  player  tvho  is  taking  your  partner's  service. 


baffling  your  opponents  and  winning  the 
point.  This  is  an  innocent  and  pleasing 
amusement,  and  it  helps  also,  even  though 
your  vision  of  yourself  doing  it  as  it  should 
be  done  is  shattered  at  first  when  it  comes 
to  the  real  thing  on  the  tennis  court. 

The  Eeturns  of  Service 
Summarised. 

Summing  up  the  points  that  I  have  raised 
in  connection  with  the  return  of  service, 
we  have  : — 


successful,  pitching  near  the  back  line, 
this  stroke  is  often  a  winner  and  always 
a  good  attacking  opening,  but  if  it  fails, 
the  failure  is  generally  irretrievable.  This 
stroke  should  not  be  attempted  off  a  very 
hard  service. 

(3)  A  passing  shot  down  the  side  lines. 
This  is  a  surprise  stroke,  which  can  be  made 
from  time  to  time  when  the  opponent  at  the 
net  shows  signs  of  edging  too  far  into  the 
middle  of  the  court.  To  succeed,  it  must 
be  quick,  hard,  and  accurate. 
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Number  (1)  should  be  used  at  least  four 
times  as  often  as  (2)  and  (3). 

The  Server's  Partner  at  the  Net. 

We  must  now  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  serving  side,  and  especially  of  the 
server's  partner,  who,  in  the  first  place, 
we  will  consider  to  be  boldly  standing  at 
the  net. 

Many  ladies  will  not  play  up  at  the  net 
when  their  partner  is  serving.  They  lack 
confidence,  considering  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  quick  and  competent  to  intercept 
the  return,  even  if  it  comes  well  within 
their  reach.  A  partner  who  does  not  play 
at  the  net  puts  the  serving  side  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  for  obviously  the  server  has 
little  chance  of  making  an  effective  volley 
by  running  in  when  the  opponent  who  is 
taking  the  service  has  the  whole  court  in 
which  to  pass  him.  The  mere  presence  of 
a  player  at  the  net,  even  though  she  be  an 
incompetent  volleyer,  is  generally  sufficient 
to  narrow  down  the  scope  of  the  return. 
It  may  be  a  little  dangerous  for  the  lady 
at  the  net,  but  it  is  certainly  also  risky 
for  the  receiver  of  the  service  deliberately 
to  aim  at  the  opponent  who  is  up.  There 
is  always  the  chance  of  a  fluke  return  off 
the  wood,  which  is  almost  certain  to  be 
a  winner.  Moreover,  apart  from  the  risk, 
it  is  a  somewhat  cold-blooded  act  to  aim 
deliberately  at  a  weak  player  at  the  net, 
and  most  people,  in  spite  of  what  we  read 
in  the  daily  papers,  are  not  murderous  in 
their  intentions. 

Therefore  beginners — girls  especially — 
should,  pluck  up  their  courage  and  make 
a  start  at- net  play,  as  a  support  to  their 
partner's  service,  unless  the  server  himself 
wants  to  adopt  other  tactics.  If  he  has 
a  very  strong  service,  he  may  consider  that 
the  safety  of  his  lady  partner  standing  back 
is  preferable  to  the  uncertainty  of  her 
position  at  the  net.  A  really  hard  service 
always  has  a  chance  of  winning  the  point 
outright,  and  should  it  be  returned  effec- 
tively, the  serving  side  can  adopt  defensive 
tactics  until  another  chance  of  taking  the 
offensive  occurs.  This  method  of  play, 
however,  can  never  be  quite  so  effective 
as  the  other.  Observers  of  first-class  lawn 
tennis  will  have  noticed  that  the  rallies 
in  the  doubles  game  are  generally  short, 
whereas  in  such  singles  as  those  in  which 
both  players  adopt  the  base-line  game,  they 
are  often  very  long.  When  four  good 
players  are  opposed  to  one  another,  one 
side  or  the  other  quickly  gets  the  winning 


position  and  takes  advantage  of  it.  There- 
fore I  strongly  advise  all  girls  who  are 
beginners  to  persevere  even  in  the  face  of 
discouragement  and  disappointment,  and 
learn  to  play  at  the  net  in  mixed  doubles. 

Where  and  How  to  Stand. 

The  utmost  demands  are  made  upon  one's 
powers  of  observation  and  response  at  the 
net  in  the  doubles  game,  and  I  can  only 
set  down  a  few  general  principles  and  hints 
as  to  how  best  to  make  use  of  them.  When 
your  partner  is  serving,  stand  about  a  yard 
and  a  half  from  the  net,  and  not  more  than 
one  yard  inside  the  singles  side  line — these 
distances  again  depend  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  capabilities  of  the  player  who  is 
taking  your  partner's  service  as  well  as  on 
your  own  alertness  and  reach .  Bend  slightly 
forward,  holding  your  racket  with  the  fore- 
hand grip,  and  the  head  resting  lightly  on 
the  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  I  find  it 
easier  to  change  from  forehand  to  back- 
hand grip  than  the  other  way  about ;  also 
in  an*  emergency  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  backhand  stroke  with  a  forehand  grip 
better  than  the  converse,  hitting  the  ball 
downwards.  We  have  previously  noticed 
that  some  well-known  players  find  it  best 
not  to  change  their  grip  for  backhand 
strokes,  but  they  do  not  use  the  normal 
forehand  grip  that  I  have  described  in 
a  previous  article  (September,  1924).  If 
you  do  not  change  your  grip,  then  the  same 
face  of  the  racket  must  be  used  for  both 
forehand  and  backhand  volleys.  Person- 
ally, however,  I  recommend  making  the 
change. 

Importance   of  Alertness. 

At  the  net  you  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
and  counter  any  of  the  three  returns  of 
service  that  I  have  already  summarised, 
and  many  other  minor  variants  besides. 
You  must,  therefore,  watch  your  opponent's 
actions,  as  he  strikes,  with  the  closest 
attention,  and  be  prepared  to  move  with 
the  utmost  possible  speed,  so  that  it  goes 
without  saying  that  you  must  be  on  your 
toes.  It  is  extremely  disconcerting  for 
a  player  at  the  net  to  assume  that  a  cross- 
court  return  is  coming,  to  prepare  to  meet 
it,  and  then  to  be  passed  down  the  side 
lines.  But  this  can  only  happen  through 
a  mistaken  pre-judgment  of  the  opponents' 
intentions.  It  does  not  pay  to  get  on  the 
move  until  observation  has  shown  beyond 
doubt  what  the  receiver  of  service  is  going 
to  do  with  it,  and  then  there  must  be  no 
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delay  or  hesitation.  Hesitation  and  lack 
of  confidence  are  responsible  for  failure  in 
net  play  more  often  than  anything  else. 

To  intercept  an  attempted  passing  shot 
down  the  side  lines,  you  have  to  make  a  dive 
to  the  right  or  the  left,  according  to  the  court 
in  which  you  are  at  the  time.  In  the  left 
court,  holding  the  racket  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, you  already  have  it  in  the  required 
position,  except  for  the  slight  change  that 
has  to  be  made  in  the  grip  to  correct  for 
a  backhand  volley.  In  the  right  court  the 
racket  has  to  be  swung  out  to  your  right, 
but  you  already  have  the  required  grip, 
and  a  forehand  volley  is  easier  for  most 
people  than  a  backhand. 

Placing  and  Varying  the  Service. 

If  the  server  places  his  service  near  the 
centre  line,  instead  of  out  towards  the  side 
lines,  then  it  is  much  more  difficult  for 
the  striker  to  make  a  passing  shot  down 
the  side  lines,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
will   attempt  it.      Some  first-class  players 


consider  that  the  service  in  doubles  should 
always  be  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the 
court,  believing  that  less  scope  for  the  return 
is  given  in  this  way,  and  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  make  an  effective  cross-court 
return  also.  The  simple  diagram  here  given, 
however,  would  appear  to  contradict  this 
theory,  for  if  the  service  goes  to  position  (2) 
and  the  striker  makes  a  cross-court  return, 
he  has  only  the  small  shaded  area  on  the 
left  to  hit  into,  if  he  is  to  avoid  the  incoming 
volleyer ;  whereas  from  position  (1)  he  has 
obviously  much  more  latitude  for  a  safe 
return  into  the  left  court.  If  the  service 
goes  to  position  (2),  the  striker  has  the 
opportunity  of  making  an  outright  winner 
down  the  side  line.  But  if  both  the  server 
and  his  partner  guard  their  respective  side 
lines,  they  are  liable  to  leave  a  dangerous 
hole  in  the  middle,  into  which  the  service 
maybe  returned. 

For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  the  service 
should  be  varied  from  time  to  time.  Most 
often,  however,  I  believe  in  serving  down 


B.  Serverwhorunsin  after  Service 


A     DIAGRAM      IN      CONTRADICTION       OF      Till':     THEORY      THAT 

TUB    SEUVICE     IN     DOUBLES    SHOULD     ALWAYS     BE    DIRECTED 

TOWARDS     THE     CENTRE     OF    THE     COURT. 


the  centre  line  from  the  right-hand 
court,  and  from  the  left  court  I  have 
found  it  an  advantage  almost  always 
to  serve  on  the  receiver's  backhand, 
because  most  people  are  less  well 
able- to  hook  a  ball  across  the  court 
from  the  back  than  from  the  fore- 
hand side,  and  also  are  less  accurate 
in  making  passing  shots  down  the 
side  lines.  There  are,  of  course,  ex- 
ceptions, and  when  one  is  up  against 
them,  different  tactics  have  to  be 
adopted. 

After  the  First  Three 
Strokes. 

I  have  so  far  discussed  only  the 
first  three  strokes  of  a  rally  in  the 
doubles  game,  and  after  this  opening 
gambit  has  been  played,  anything 
may  happen.  All  four  players  may 
be  up  at  the  net,  or  one  or  both  of 
one  side  or  the  other  may  be  driven 
to  the  back  of  the  court.  When  all 
four  players  hold  their  ground  at  the 
net,  the  most  exciting  tussle  ensues, 
and  it  is  generally  short  and  swift. 
There  are  two  principles  that  can 
here  be  laid  down  for  guidance- — the 
side  that  gets  closest  to  the  net,  and 
so  can  hit  most  directly  downwards, 
has  the  advantage,  and  it  is  generally 
best>  to  volley  down  the  middle  of 
the  court.  Active  opponents  can 
between  them  cover  the   side    lines ; 
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but  close  understanding  of  each  others'  play 
and  excellent  judgment  are  required  to 
counter  a  volleying  attack  down  the  centre 
line.  One  must  know  what  balls  to  go 
for  and  which  to  leave  to  one's  partner's 
racket,  and  hesitation  is  fatal. 

Beginners  have  a  natural  and  almost 
irresistible  tendency  to  retreat  when  they 
see  two  players  up  at  the  net  against  them. 
The  impact  of  a  fast  ball  on  the  racket 
makes  one  step  back  almost  unconsciously. 
Here  self-confidence,  mixed  even  with  a  little 
touch  of  arrogance,  must  come  to  the 
beginner's  aid,  making  him  say :    "I  have 


as  good  a  chance  as  they.     If  I  get  up, 
I  may  succeed  in  driving  them  back." 

You  never  know  what  you  can  do  till 
you  try,  and  one  is  often  surprised  at  one's 
own  instinctive  quickness  in  emergency. 
The  doubles  game  has  grown  swifter  in 
recent  years,  has  advanced  further  and 
further  away  from  the  old  style  of  elegant 
garden-party  lawn  tennis,  until  it  is  now 
an  art  and  a  sport  in  itself,  in  which  the 
utmost  exhilaration  and  speed  are  combined 
with  a  social  element  and  partnership  that 
add  to  the  pleasure  and  widen  the  aspect 
of  this  phase  of  lawn  tennis. 


MIST. 

A    MIST  is  over  the  town— 
**    The  red  town  under  the  down— 
A  mist  is  on  the  sea 
Which  parted  you  from  me; 
A  mist  is  in  my  brain, 
Where  thoughts  stab  like  a  dart, 
And  chill  upon  my  heart 
A  mist  of  pain. 

O  four  great  winds  of  God, 

Blown  from  the  Spirit's  mouth, 

Who  quicken  the  barren  sod- 
Soft  benison  of  the  South  ! 

North,  strength  of  man  and  beast! 
O  bitter  biting  East ! 

And  thou  the  kindest,  best, 

Dear  rain=wind  of  the  West ! 

Blow  to  earth's  end  my  fears, 

Cool  my  wild  fevered  brain, 

And  give  me  back  again 

Healing  strength,  courage,  tears  1 

DOROTHY    FRANCES  GURNEY. 


;  1  have  the  honour  of  offering  you  ...  an  enormously  rich  .  .  .fanceV  " 


THE    NONENTITY 

By   G.  B.  STERN  &  GEOFFREY   HOLDSWORTH 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    HENRY    COLLER 


THE  Happy  Meddler,  in  his  ridiculous 
way,  first  noticed  her  because  there 
was  nothing  to  notice  her  by.  She 
was  the  only  girl  on  board  the  Atlantic 
who  was  completely  insignificant ;  neither 
brilliantly  beautiful  nor  amazingly  ugly. 
She  was  not  distinguished  for  a  lovely 
voice ;  nor  for  her  popularity  ;  nor  for  her 
extreme  youth  ;  nor  for  using  a  disgraceful 
amount  of  lip-salve  ;  nor  for  the  scandal 
aroused  by  the  length  and  depth  of  her 
flirtations.  She  did  not  wear  strikingly 
expensive  clothes,  but  no  one  could  call  her 


pathetically  shabby.  It  happened  that  on 
just  this  trip  back  to  England  the  first-class 
passengers  each  and  all  possessed  some  of 
that  indefinable  quality  which  makes  it 
easy  to  recognise  them  again.  Eichard 
Spurnville  Carew  was  susceptible  by  nature, 
and  not  having  his  small  half-sister  Jane 
with  him  to  act  as  stern  chaperon,  he  might 
have  proved  a  very  Ulysses  among  the 
Sirens,  hunting  desperately  for  the  wax  he 
had  mislaid  or  had  left  in  his  other  overcoat 
pocket.  But  out  of  sheer  perversity  his 
attention  was  f  ocussed  upon  the  girl  who  did 
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not  matter.  He  had  discovered,  from  the 
passenger  list,  that  her  name  did  not 
matter  very  much,  either — Jenny  Brown — 
and  her  home  was  at  Bucklers  Cross. 

Carew,  an  incorrigible  romanticist,  began 
to  tell  himself  stories  about  sweet  Jenny 
Brown  of  Bucklers  Cross.  Sometimes  he 
endowed  her  with  a  past  of  sinister  black 
and  flaming  scarlet.  Sometimes  he  placed 
her  as  the  heroine  of  an  operetta,  and  crooned 
little  songs  about  her.  He  had  just  decided 
in  his  own  mind  that  she  was  a  dancer  of 
international  fame  who  was  under  a  vow 
never  to  dance  again  until  a  certain  Trappist 
monk  broke  silence  and  cried  aloud  her 
name,  when  he  happened  to  see  her  dance 
at  the  ball  given  by  the  first-class  to  the 
second-class  passengers  of  the  Atlantic. 
She  danced,  as  she  did  everything  else, 
neither  well  nor  badly.  The  Meddler  was 
more  intrigued  than  ever.  He  meant  to 
speak  to  her  sooner  or  later,  of  course, 
but  awaited  the  opportunity  of  an  original 
and  fantastic  encounter  which  would  provide 
him  with  the  excuse.  But  then  the  girl 
tripped  over  the  outlying  parts  of  a  deck- 
chair  and  got  entangled  with  it,  and  fell 
prone,  her  hand  pinched  in  one  of  its  joints. 

No  one  else  but  Carew  was  about,  so  he 
had  to  rescue  her  from  her  plight,  though 
the  vanquishing  of  a  deck-chair  called  for 
rather  less  picturesque  heroism  than  he  had 
hoped  for. 

"  Shall  I  fetch  you  another  chair,"  he 
asked,  "  or  will  you  trust  yourself  to  this 
one,  after  all?  " 

Jenny  Brown  laughed,  "  Oh,  I  don't  owe 
this  one  a  grudge  !  " 

She  sat  down,  and  he  leant  up  against  the 
rail  near  by,  and  soon  they  were  talking 
together  quite  easily.  She  had  been  staying 
with  an  aunt  in  the  States,  she  explained. 
Quite  a  nice  aunt,  and  she  had  had  quite  a 
nice  time — but  no  superlatives  ! — and  she 
was  quite  glad  to  be  going  home,  though 
quite  sorry  to  leave  America. 

The  Happy  Meddler  made  one  of  his 
sudden  plunges  out  of  commonplace  into 
intimacy  :  "  What  do  you  want  most  in  all 
the  world  ?  " 

Startlingly  she  answered  him  :  "  To  be 
important !  Just  for  a  little  while  to  be 
important !  " 

He  thought  he  had  never  before  heard 
such  longing  in  a  girl's  voice.  He  had  heard 
plain  women  sigh  to  be  beautiful ;  he  had 
heard  poor  girls  long  to  be  rich  ;  he  had 
heard  the  healthy  small  son  of  vegetarians 
yearning  for  meat  pie  ;    but  the  passionate 


note  of  desire  in  Jenny  Brown's  voice  outdid 
them  all. 

"  What  sort  of  '  importance  '  I  Would 
you  like  to  be  a  queen,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  a  bit.    Important  at  home" 

"  My  child,  that  is  the  most  difficult  of  all. 
I  might  have  made  you  a  queen,  perhaps, 
but  how  can  I  ever  make  you  important  at 
home  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  can't !  Nobody  can.  Only, 
you  see,  it's  "rather  hard.  We  are  a  large 
family—five  sisters  and  two  brothers — and 
I  am  the  last  sister  but  one.  The  other  three 
are  married,  ancT  Jasmine  is  the  baby,  and 
I've  got  to  be  home  for  her  birthday  dance — 
she'll  be  eighteen.  She's  simply  too  lovely 
for  words.  The  family  all  adore  her — Dad 
and  Mummie  and  the  boys  ;  they  can't  do 
enough  for  her." 

"  And  are  your  other  three  sisters 
beautiful,  too  ?  "  The  Meddler's  voice  was 
very  tender.  He  understood  that  he  had 
stumbled  upon  one  of  the  minor  tragedies 
of  the  world.  Not  so  trivial  as  it  might 
sound  to  those  grim  philosophers  who  would 
have  said  to  Jenny  :  "  Ah,  my  child,  you 
wait  till  real  trouble  comes  along  !  "  But 
this  was  real  trouble,  surely,  to  be  a  cipher. 

"  One  of  them  was  very,  very  pretty," 
answered  Jenny.  "  And  Kathleen  had  a 
ripping  contralto  voice.  Doreen  was  not 
exactly  pretty,  but  fascinating,  and  put  on 
her  clothes  well ;  she  always  had  lots  of 
men  around  her,  admiring  her.  And  when 
each  one  got  engaged,  there  was  a  feeling 
of  excitement  all  through  the  house.  I 
can't  quite  explain  it.  The  others  used  to 
tease  her,  and  you  knew  she  liked  being 
teased  ;  and  whenever  one  of  his  letters 
came,  or  his  presents,  or  the  proposal  itself, 
it  was  like  a  shaft  of  limelight  thrown  on  to 
Rose,  or  Kathy,  or  Doreen.  Now,  soon,  it 
is  all  going  to  happen  to  Jasmine.  Oh,  I 
know  you  are  thinking  that  I  am  just  petty 
and  jealous,  but  I'm  not.  It  isn't  that.  I 
don't  grudge  it  to  them  a  bit,  only  I  want  it 
to  happen  to  me,  too." 

An  idea  flashed  into  Carew's  fertile  brain. 
"  I  don't  see  why  not,"  he  laughed.  "  It 
shall  happen  to  you  !  " 

He  tilted  himself  backwards  against  the 
rail  of  the  ship,  dug  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  looked  down  on  the  girl,  his 
eyes  screwed  up  quizzically.  "  Miss  Jenny 
Brown,  of  Bucklers  Cross,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  the  honour  of  offering  you  the  loan  of 
an  enormously  rich,  highly  important,  and 
incredibly  devoted  fiance,  whom  you  met 
aboard  the  Atlantic.    He  is  so  smitten  that 
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he  follows  you  to  your  home,  and  there  lifts 
you  on  to  a  pinnacle  of  supreme  importance 
in  the  sight  of  your  mother,  your  father,  your 
two  brothers,  you  three  married  sisters,  and 
presumably  your  three  brothers-in-law,  the 
beautiful  debutante  Jasmine,  your  servants, 
your  dog,  and  the  rag-and-bone  merchant 
at  the  gate,  who  shall  look  upon  you  with 
newly-aroused  wonder  and  admiration, 
saying :  '  She  must  be  quite  the  most 
remarkable  girl  in  the  British  Empire  to 
have  inspired  such  a  man  with  such 
worship  !  '  " 

Jenny  Brown's  lips  twitched  humorously 
at  the  extravagance  of  the  picture  that 
this  queer  stranger  had  drawn  for  her. 

"  I  feel  exactly  like  Cinderella,  especially 
when  you  echoed  the  godmother  :  '  It  shall 
happen  to  you.'  " 

"  The  old,  old  fairy  tales  are  the  best, 
Jenny  Brown.  Confess,  now,  hasn't  Cinder- 
ella always  been  your  secret  favourite  ? 
And  haven't  you,  reading  about  her,  said 
to  yourself, '  That's  like  me,'  often  and  often, 
and  been  sorry  for  yourself,  and  wished 
someone  would  notice  that  your  eyes  were 
wet  ?  " 

"  Beast !."  remarked  Jenny  laconically. 
It  was  true,  of  course.  "  And  where  is  this 
sham  Prince  Paragon  of  yours  to  be 
found  ?  " 

"  Of  yours,"  replied  the  Meddler. 
"  Here !  "  and  he  struck  himself  squarely 
upon  the  chest. 

"  You  are  joking  !  " 

"Of  course  I  am.  It  would  be  a  splendid 
joke,  a  glorious  joke  !  Will  you  let  me  do  it, 
Jenny  ?  "  He  went  on  grandly  :  "  I'm  a 
magnificent  actor,  you  know,  and  I've 
played  all  sorts  of  queer  parts  in  my  time  : 
I've  been  a  bootblack,  a  revolutionary 
general,  and  the  hind  legs  of  an  elephant  in 
a  pantomime,  a  pedlar  of  haberdashery,  and 
an  assistant  vendor  of  Turkish  delight  in  a 
bazaar  at  Constantinople.  It  would  be  quite 
a  simple  role  just  to  be  your  fiance  for  a 
month  and  show  your  family  how  much  you 
can  matter." 

"  And  then  ?  "  inquired  Jenny.  Her 
heart  was  beating  rather  fast.  It  was  a 
lunatic  idea,  certainly,  but  then  life  had 
been  so  tame  for  her  up  till  now,  without 
any  crazy  patches.  She  had  been  dreading 
the  return  home,  where  her  old  seat  in  the 
background  awaited  her ;  her  unobtrusive 
days  to  be  spent  watching  Jasmine  draw 
about  her  all  the  hum  and  stir  and  adulation. 
Oh,  she  had  been  through  it  three  times 
before,  but  it  had  not  grown  any  easier. 


Dulness  never  grows  any  easier.  One  month 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  one  month  with 
the  limelight  full  and  golden  round  her 
head 

"  And  then  1  "  she  repeated. 

"  And  then  I  jilt  you,"  answered  the 
Meddler  airily.  "  By  previous  arrangement." 

"  No  "• — with  unexpected  firmness — "  I 
jilt  you.  A  girl  looks  such  a  fool  when  she's 
been  jilted." 

"  So  does  a  man." 

"Vanity!" 

"  I'm  not  going  to  be  jilted,"  repeated  the 
Meddler,  his  mouth  stubborn.  "  Probably 
my  nervous  system  would  never  recover 
from  the  shock.  My  cries  of  anguish  would 
be  heard  all  over  Bucklers  Cross  ;  I  might 
even  fire  three  revolver  shots  at  the  moon. 
No.  Think  how  interesting  you  would  be, 
Jenny,"  he  wheedled,  "  all  pale  and  brave, 
with  trembling  lips,  after  the  blow  of  my 
vile  behaviour  !  " 

Jenny  shook  her  head  sadly.  "  That's  not 
the  sort  of  interesting  that  girls  like." 

The  situation  seemed  at  deadlock. 

"  It's  evident  that  neither  of  us  will  con- 
sent to  be  jilted."  Carew  lit  his  pipe  and 
purled  contemplatively  for  a  few  moments. 
"We  shall  just  have  to  part,"  he  decided 
at  last.  "  Mystery  !  After  an  awful  scene 
with  you  I  am  observed  reeling  away  from 
the  house,  my  arm  across  my  eyes — I  shall 
probably  bang  into  a  lamp-post  or  the  post- 
man. Then  I  send  you  two  telegrams 
simultaneously,  e  Am  I  forgiven  %  '  and 
'  I  forgive  you.5  Your  family  will  be 
naturally  rather  confused  over  all  this,  but 
you  guard  your  secret  in  proud  silence.  It's 
quite  enough  to  make  you  important  for 
the  rest  of  your  life.  When  people  ask  your 
mother,  "  Why  isn't  Jenny  married  \  '  she 
will  be  able  to  tell  them  all  about  the  strange 
affair  of  Prince  Paragon.  Your  father  will 
probably  increase  your  dress  allowance  on 
the  strength  of  it." 

"  If  this  were  a  story,"  said  Jenny,  with 
a  sudden  frank  look  upwards,  "  I  could  tell 
you  exactly  what  would  happen.  We'd 
pretend  to  be  engaged,  and  laugh  about  it  a 
lot,  and  meanwhile  I'd  genuinely  fall  in  love 
with  you,  and  after  it  was  all  over,  my  heart 
would  be  really  broken  and  you'd  never 
know.  A  frightfully  sad  story  !  " 

"  Horribly  sad  1  "  agreed  Carew.  "  But 
you  must  take  some  risks,  Jenny,  when  you 
go  masquerading.  And,  fortunately  for  you, 
I'm  not  at  all  young— am  I  ?  Quite  micldle- 
aged,  in  fact — and  not  especially  handsome, 
though  some  people  admire  ruddy  hair." 
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"  Red  hair  !  "  whispered  Jenny  Brown. 
*  *  *  *  * 

"  I  can't  make  it  out,"  said  Jenny's 
mother.  "  She  didn't  tell  me  anything  about 
anyone,  and  I  looked  very  carefully  to  see 
if  they  were  addressed  really  to  '  Miss  Jenny 
Brown '  and  not  just  to  '  Miss  J.  Brown,' 
which,  of  course,  would  have  been  Jasmine, 
and  quite  easy  to  understand — wouldn't  it, 
Wycliffe  ? — now  that  Grey  Turrets  is  let 
and  the  son  is  quite  young  and  good-looking. 
I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  the  pearl- 
button  trade,  though  people  laugh  at  them. 
And,  of  course,  he  is  bound  to  admire 
Jasmine.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Lancaster  told  me 
yesterday  that  he  had  noticed  her  several 
times,  and  had  admired  her,  and  was  so  glad 
we  had  sent  him  an  invitation  to  the  dance. 
But  no,  they  were  all  addressed  clearly,  in 
print,  too,  to  '  Miss  Jenny  Brown,'  and  I 
can't  make  it  out  at  all.  It's  not  like  Jenny 
to  have  an  admirer.  And  such  expensive 
bouquets.  All  the  flowers  out  of  season. 
And  then,  those  chocolates  with  brandy  in 
them,  and  five  hundred  cigarettes  with 
rose-petal  tips,  just  like  a  declaration.  Well, 
Wycliffe,  you  needn't  laugh.  When  I  was  a 
girl,  the  language  of  flowers  was  frequently 
used  in  courtship,  though  I  can't  say  that  it 
would  have  been  thought  quite  nice  to  send 
young  girls  chocolates  with  intoxicants 
inside  just  in  that  spirit.  But  times  alter. 
And  no  card  with  any  of  them.  No,  I  can't 
make  it  out." 

"  Why  not  ask  the  girl  herself  ?  "  sug- 
gested Jenny's  father,  who  by  sheer  necessity 
was  as  reserved  as  his  wife  was  loquacious. 

"  My  dear  Wycliffe,  I  have  done  nothing 
else  but  ask  her  ever  since  she  came  back 
last  week.  Jasmine's  frantic  with  curiosity, 
and  Doreen  comes  round  every  day  to  see 
which  flowers  he  has  chosen  to  send  this 
time,  because  I  am  sure  it  must  be  a  '  he.'  " 

"  Someone  she  met  in  the  States  ?  " 

"  She  says  no.  She  just  shakes  her  head 
and  smiles  if  I  ask  her  if  it  is  some  nice 
American.  Americans  make  such  nice 
husbands,  opening  doors,  you  know,  and 
carrying  candy,  though  I  shouldn't  have 

thought  that  Jenny After  all,  she's  not 

pretty — I  mean,  not  compared  with  the 
other  three.  And  when  I  ask  her  if  she  knew 
him  before  she  went,  she  still  just  shakes  her 
head  and  smiles  again.  I  don't  believe  she 
knows  herself  who  it  fa.  That  makes  it 
better  in  a  way,  and  yet  in  a  way,  of  course, 
it  makes  it  worse.  Perhaps  we  had  better 
get  her  some  new  clothes,  Wycliffe.  You 
see,  if  he  can  really  afford  flowers  like  that 


■ — I  mean,  if  he  isn't  forging  cheques  or 
something  dreadful,  he  must  be  an  excellent 
match,  and  I  expect  he  will  turn  up  soon,  and 
he  will  see  Jasmine,  and  won't  give  Jenny 
another  thought.  But  Jasmine  is  bound 
to  have  ever  so  many  other  chances,  and  if 
some  special  man  is  really  crazy  about 
Jenny — well,  let  it  be  Jenny.  I've  been 
wondering  what  colours  would  suit  her 
best." 

And  so  the  first  impression  was  made 
by  dint  of  a  few  hothouse  flowers  sent 
anonymously.  The  first  wavering  gleam  of 
limelight  fell  athwart  Jenny's  demure  nut- 
brown  head.  The  family  asked  her  questions ; 
the  family  talked  about  her  when  she  was 
not  there  ;  the  family  wondered,  and  teased 
her,  and  were  expectant ;  and  her  mother 
took  some  trouble  in  choosing  her  two  really 
delightful  new  frocks — one,  for  the  dance, 
like  silver  moonlight  rippling  on  a  misty 
sea,  and  the  other  a  woolly  suit  woven  in 
tints  of  bracken  and  beech  brown,  and  worn 
by  day,  with  a  delightfully  provocative  cap 
and  gauntlet  gloves. 

Jenny  was  beginning  to  enjoy  herself. 
She  could  not  help  wishing,  however,  that 
it  were  not  all  the  result  of  an  elaborate 
sham  arranged  between  herself  and  Richard 
Spurnville  Carew.  It  would  be  so  wonderful 
if  she  knew  that  behind  all  this  passionate 
bombardment  lay  a  real  man's  real  in- 
fatuation. Still,  she  would  not  be  ungrateful. 
It  was  fun  !  Already  they  were  talking  about 
her  almost  as  much  as  about  Jasmine ; 
and  when  Carew  himself  should  arrive  .  .  . 

When  would  he  arrive  1  They  had  not 
fixed  any  special  moment  for  his  entrance, 
because  the  Meddler  declared  it  would  be 
much  more  effective  if  she  did  not  know 
and  could  be  sincerely  amazed  ;  he  could 
not  trust  her  powers  of  acting,  he  declared, 
until  he  had  sampled  them. 

And  he  timed  it  most  excellently  well. 
They  were  all  sitting  down  to  that  hurried, 
scrambled,  makeshift  dinner  which  occurs 
between  the  different  stages  of  dressing  for 
a  dance.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
the  invitations  for  the  Clarendon  Hotel  had 
been  sent  out  for  nine-thirty.  Mrs.  Brown 
was  still  in  her  dressing-jacket,  having 
only  just  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
hairdresser,  though  Doreen,  who  was  staying 
with  them,  was  dressed  down  to  the  last 
shoulder-strap.  Jasmine  had  not  yet  begun 
to  dress  at  all,  for  she  averred,  with  the 
carelessness  of  the  spoilt  beauty  :  "I  can 
get  ready  in  ten  minutes  !  "  Mr.  Brown,  Bill 
and  Leslie,  were  dodging  in  and  out  of  the 
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room,  snatching  at  sandwiches,  calling  for 
hot  water,  demanding  help  with  their  ties, 
and  talking  to  the  "  Man  from  the  Buffet," 
who  nearly  always  appears  on  these  occasions, 
with  a  request  for  long  confidential  inter- 
views.   As  for  Jenny.  .  .  . 

Let  us  see  Jenny  through  the  eyes  of 
Prince  Paragon  as  he  stood,  strikingly  tall 
and  impressive,  in  the  doorway  of  the 
Browns'  dining-room.  Even  in  that  one 
week  magic  had  touched  her,  and  she  was 
no  longer  the  nonentity  she-  had  been  on 
board  the  Atlantic.  Her  sister  Doreen,  for 
instance,  taking  a  sudden  interest  in  her 
appearance,  had  insisted  upon  bobbing  her 
hair,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  sort  of  hair 
that  tumbled  into  the  right  shape  of  soft 
waves  round  her  small  oval  face.  She  had 
snatched  up  Jasmine's  kimono  on  hearing 
the  dinner-gong  ;  straight  folds  of  white 
crepe  loosely  sashed  in  scarlet  round  the 
hips,  a  pair  of  Cinderella's  silver  shoes 
gleaming  below.  Her  narrow  eyes  were  a 
vivider  hazel  than  of  yore  ;  her  formerly 
inexpressive  little  mouth  had  broken  into 
mischief.  She  moved  with  a  certain 
conscious  grace  and  swing  ;  she  laughed  as 
though  dull  to-morrow  were  now  a  day  to 
look  forward  to.  Such  a  difference  had 
Prince  Paragon  made  even  before  he 
materialized  ! 

Leslie  Brown,  who  had  opened  the  front 
door  in  answer  to  the  Meddler's  thundering 
knock,  and  had  told  him  to  walk  straight 
into  the  dining-room,  was  not  quite  clear  as 
to  whether  the  stranger  had  come  about 
the  decorations  or  the  music.  So  many  odd 
visitors  made  up  that  evening's  unwonted 
turmoil.  He  had  not  connected  him  with 
that  long,  low  shape  of  motor-car  throbbing 
beyond  the  gate,  and  the  Meddler  had 
merely  asked  for  Mrs.  Brown. 

Yes,  it  was  a  well-staged  appearance. 
"  More  distinguished  than  good-looking, " 
was  the  verdict  of  the  family  afterwards. 
His  great-coat  was  open,  showing  that  he 
was  in  evening-dress,  and  Carew,  when  he 
was  not  being  a  bootblack,  a  revolutionary 
general,  nor  the  hind  legs  of  a  pantomime 
elephant,  knew  well  how  to  wear  his 
clothes.  Jenny  was  rather  proud  of  him. 
He  looked  straight  across  the  room  at  her, 
and  there  was  a  pause  which  contrived 
somehow  to  be  intensely  dramatic. 

Then  Jenny,  a  little  flushed,  put  down 
her  glass,  slipped  from  her  perch  on  the 
window-seat,  and  introduced  Mr.  Richard 
Spurnville  Carew. 

They  invited  him  to  come  along  to  the 


dance,  of  course,  and  he  asked  if  he  might 
take  Jenny  to  the  hotel  in  his  car.  While 
she  was  upstairs  dressing,  he  talked  about 
Jenny — not  excessively,  but  as  though  she 
were  a  creature  rare  and  precious ;  his 
voice  vibrated  to  warm  inflexions  whenever 
she  was  the  subject,  and  slipped  into  mere 
politeness  on  other  subjects.  He  explained 
that  he  had  met  her  on  board  the  Atlantic, 
and  she  had  kindly  said  he  might  call. 
However,  he  had  waited  because — he 
stopped  abruptly.  Nothing  was  said  about 
the  flowers,  nor  the  brandy  chocolates,  nor 
the  cigarettes. 

"  But  of  course  we  all  knew ! "  Mrs. 
Brown  exultantly  told  her  daughters 
Kathleen  and  Rose  that  night.  "  He  was 
paving  the  way  " — with  mysterious  emphasis. 

It  was  really  Jenny's  dance,  not  Jasmine's. 

Carew  was  quite  easily  the  most  arresting 
figure  in  the  room,  and  he  refused  to  dance 
with  anyone  else .  When  she  was  not  dancing 
with  him  he  just  leant  against  the  wall  and 
followed  her  about  with  his  eyes.  He  took 
her  down  to  supper,  and  he  motored  her 
home  again  after  he  had  had  the  last  dance 
with  her,  and  just  once  during  the  dance 
he  whispered  in  a  mischievous  undertone : 
"  Am  I  doing  it  well,  Cinderella  ?  " 

Three  days  later  he  proposed,  and  Jenny 
accepted  him. 

Four  days  later,  which  was  Sunday, 
Dudley  Ravenshear  called. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  new  tenant  of  Grey 
Turrets.  Mrs.  Brown,  jubilant,  foresaw 
a  double  wedding.  It  was  Jasmine  herself 
who  petulantly  awakened  her  mother  to 
the  true  facts  of  the  case. 

"  Don't  be  silly,  mother.  There  will  be  no 
double  wedding,  unless  Jenny  takes  two 
husbands  instead  of  one.  He's  keen  on  her, 
not  on  me."  And  then  only  did  Mrs.  Brown 
realise  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  embarras 
de  richesses. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  one  man 
leads  to  another.  For  when  a  girl— and 
especially  when  a  nonentity — is  suddenly 
given  all  of  a  man's  attention,  his  gifts,  his 
low-voiced  praise,  his  alert,  responsive 
spring  to  every  little  change  of  mood  and 
caprice — and  maidens  quickly  learn  to  be 
capricious — then,  and  only  then,  does  she 
begin  to  bewitch.  You  can't  bewitch  properly 
unless  you  have  already  bewitched  someone. 
Which  is  a  circular  argument,  and  very  often 
leads  to  nowhere.  It  works  the  other  way, 
too.  You  are  never  so  ugly  as  when  you 
know  you  are  looking  ugly ;  never  so 
neglected  as  when  afraid  of  neglect.    Jenny 
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was  conscious  now  of  being  at  her  radiant 
best.  Her  petals,  hitherto  demurely  curved 
inwards,  now  one  by  one  unfolded.  She  was 
brilliant,  gay,  irresistible.  Her  very  hair 
seemed  vibrant  with  fresh  life  and  shimmer. 
Her  voice,  too,  had  a  hundred  new  cadences 
— husky,  musical,  tender.  The  clothes  she 
wore  now  seemed  to  be  part  of  her 
personality,  instead  of  hanging  on  her 
in  a  bored  way,  as  though  they  would 
much  rather  be  on  someone  else.  The 
climax  of  her  triumph  came  when  her 
brother  Bill,  after  staring  at  her  hard  for 


a  perplexed  five  minutes,  said  he  was 
hanged  if  he  didn't  think  her  even  prettier 
than  Jasmine  ! 

"  /  did  that  for  you,"  said  Carew  to 
Jenny  afterwards,  with  all  the  vanity  of  a 
creator.    But  she  denied  this. 

"  If  you  pulled  an  umbrella  out  of  its 
sheath,"  she  retorted  impertinently— she 
could  afford  to  be  impertinent  now—; 
"  you  wouldn't  say  you  had  created  the 
umbrella,  would  you  ?  " 

Her  manner  to  the  Meddler  became  more 
and  more  intolerant,  and  this  was  ungrateful 
of  Jenny,  for  he  was  playing 
his  part  as  few  could  have 
played  it.  Most  men  would 
have  overacted.  But  the 
Meddler's  inter- 
pretation     of     a  J^W 


"She  flamed  round,  vowing  she  would  never 
forgive  him." 
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was  a  masterpiece  of  subtlety.  His  presents 
were  so  carefully  thought  out,  as  though, 
indeed,  he  loved  her.  Jenny  looked  a 
darling  in  the  skunk  wrap  he  had  brought 
her    from   Town.     He    found    devotion  to 


his   idiotic   pretences,   that   he   had   better 
stop  playing  the  fool  and  go  away. 

"  Quite,"  said  the  Meddler  coolly.  "  And 
now,  my  little  fellow-conspirator,  you  had 
better  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about." 


'  Quite,'  said  the  Meddler  coolly." 


Jenny  such  a  wonderfully  easy  part  to  play, 
and  so  successful  in  its  result  upon  the 
family,  that  he  could  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand why  she  would  sometimes  look  at  him 
as  though  she  hated  him. 

And  then  one  evening  he  found  her  alone 
in  the  sitting-room,  face  downwards  among 
the  cushions,  sobbing,  and  when  he  laid  the 
back  of  his  hand  lightly  on  her  neck,  she 
flamed  round,  vowing  she  would  never  forgive 
him,  vowing  he  had  spoilt  her  life  with 


"  He  thinks  I've  got  engaged  to  you  for 
your  money." 

"  Tell  him  you  haven't,"  suggested  the 
Happy  Meddler  blandly.    "  Who  is  '  he  '  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  him  I  haven't  when 
I  can't  tell  him  why  I  have  ?  " 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Dudley  Ravenshear." 

A  queer  pang  of  dislike  for  young  Dudley 
Ravenshear  shot  through  the  Meddler's 
middle-aged  heart ;    but  lightly  enough  he 
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queried  :  "  Has  he  been  making  love  to 
you,  my  Jenny  ?    A  scurvy  on  him  !  " 

"  He  doesn't  make  love  !  He's  not  a 
mountebank,  like — like- — ■ — " 

"  Me  ?  " — sweetly  from  Carew. 

"  He  loves  me  ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
your  meddling,  and  if  you  hadn't  tempted 
me  to  make  an  ass  of  myself,  I  should  have 
been  happier  than  anyone  else  in  the  world 
now,  instead  of  more  miserable.  He  said 
he  loved  me  from  the  first  moment  he  saw 
me — that  night  of  Jasmine's  dance.  Only 
you  were  hanging  about  in  your  lordly  way, 
owning  me,  and  three  days  later  we  got 
engaged,  and  now  Dudley  is  going  away. 
He  says  he  can't  bear  to  look  on  at  it  any 
longer.  He  says  you  may  be  quite  a  decent 
chap " 

"  I'm  adoring  Dudley ! "  murmured 
Carew.  "  He  says  I  may  be  quite  a  decent 
chap  !  And  you  say  that  if  I  hadn't  meddled 
you'd  have  been  quite  happy.  Well,  well ! 
Wouldn't  it  have  been  a  little  more  sensible, 
my  child,  instead  of  pelting  me  with  un- 
deserved vituperations,  to  have  told  this 
hero  who  dishonourably  proposes  to  another 
man's  fiancee " 

"  He  didn't !    He  didn't !  " 

" — wouldn't  it  have  been  more  sensible 
to  have  told  him  all  about  our  motley  ? 
Some  people  whip  up  misunderstandings  out 
of  nothing,  especially  when  they  are  young. 
You  and  Mr.  Eavenshear  appear  to  be  quite 
blatantly  young.  I  can  just  see  the  pair  of 
you,  standing  at  either  end  of  the  room,  both 
very  white,  with  heaving  chests,  and  gulping 
throats,  and  flashing  eyes,  and  lips  held  tight, 
misunderstanding  each  other  as  hard  as  you 
possibly  can,  till  at  last  he  rushes  off  to 
catch  the  nine-fifteen  express !  Is  he  going  to 
step  inside  it  or  underneath,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

Jenny  threw  something  at  him.  It  was 
possibly  a  flower-bowl,  but  it  may  have 
been  a  small  china  lamp.  Anyhow,  it 
crashed  with  considerable  noisiness  against 
the  fireplace  behind  him. 

"  Now,  don't  be  a  goose,  Jenny.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  him  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  ?  You  don't  know  how 
girls  feel  about  things.  I  should  look  such 
a  vain  little  idiot,  saying  that  you  had 
pretended  to  be  keen  on  me  only  so  as  to 
impress  my  family.  It  does  look  frightfully 
silly  when  one  thinks  of  it  now.  And  I  had 
let  him  see  that  I  cared — ■ — " 

"  For  me  !  Oh-ho  !  "  Carew  whistled 
softly. 

"  For  him.  I  couldn't  help  letting  him 
see  that — that  he — — " 


"  Quite !  That  he— —  Spare  my  poignant 
jealousy!  And  then  I  suppose  he  asked 
why  the  devil  you  were  engaged  to  me,  if 
not  for  love  ?  And  you  didn't  know  what 
on  earth  to  answer  ?.  And  he  jumped  to  the 
bourgeois  conclusion  that  it  was  because  of 
my  money-bags  1  " 

"  And  he  despises  me!  " 

"  Of  course  he  does.    Any  man  would." 

"  If  only  you  hadn't  interfered  !  " 

Carew  was  just  about  to  retort  hotly  that 
it  was -the  atmosphere  of  a  mock  Prince 
Paragon  wooing  Cinderella  which  had  made 
Cinderella  attractive  enough  to  lure  the 
notice  of  the  real  Prince  Paragon,  when  he 
remembered  that  Jenny  was  less  than  half 
his  age,  and  that  he  must  be  philosopher 
enough  for  the  two  of  them. 

"  I'll  reconsider  that  little  matter  of 
jilting,"  he  offered  graciously.  "  You  can 
discover  some  sudden  incompatibility — 
that  I  wear  my  toe-nails  too  long,  or  want 
our  sitting-room  furnished  with  magenta 
wool  antimacassars,  or  keep  a  tame  zebra 
to  write  music  on.  Any  trifle  will  do  as  an 
excuse  to  break  off  our  engagement.  I'll 
go  out  of  one  door,  and  your  Dudley  can 
come  in  at  another." 

"  And  they  will  all  talk  about  it.  Talk 
and  talk — you  know  how  people  discuss  a 
broken  engagement !  And  they'll  ask  me 
questions,  and  stare  at  me,  and  wonder,  and 
I  shall  be  horribly  conspicuous,  and  I  simply 
couldn't  bear  it !  "  wailed  Jenny.  "  I 
couldn't  bear  it  if  it  were  Dudley  and  me  !  " 

"  You  liked  it  when  it  was  you  and  me  !  " 
suggested  the  Meddler. 

"Yes.    But  that  wasn't  real." 

Carew  was  always  adding  useful  little 
items  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  about  human 
nature.  Mentally  he  added  one  now — that 
things  are  different  when  they  are  real. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  he  said  abruptly,  and  left 
the  room. 

His  car  was  waiting  outside,  and  he  drove 
straight  to  the  station.  As  he  expected, 
Dudley  Eavenshear  was  pacing  moodily  up 
and  down  the  platform,  waiting  for  the 
nine-fifteen  express. 

Carew  glanced  at  the  station  clock.  He 
saw  that  he  had  exactly  eleven  minutes  in 
which  to  make  this  youngster  understand 
the  whole  situation  and  the  shy  intricacies 
of  Jenny's  mind — eleven  minutes  in  which 
to  re-create  for  him  her  forlorn  and  neglected 
past,  leading  up  to  her  sudden  outburst  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  her  consent  to  his  fantastic 
plan,  together  with  her  turmoil  of  inconse- 
quent reasons  for  not  wanting  to  go  on  witb 
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her  present  engagement,  nor  to  make  the 
breaking-off  a  public  spectacle,  nor,  indeed, 
to  do  anything  except  to  lie  face  downwards 
on  the  cushions  and  sob,  or  to  throw  flower- 
bowls  about  the  room .  And  at  the  same  time 
he  would  have  to  remember  the  awful  dignity 
of  twenty-four — or  whatever  was  Mr.  Raven- 
shear's  hoary  age — nor  must  he  sacrifice 
Jenny's  pride,  nor  say  the  wrong  thing,  and 
that  infernal  express  would  probably  be 
up  to  time.  They  nearly  always  were  in 
England.  He  remembered  approvingly  a 
certain  Southern  express  which  ran  along 
the  coast,  and  was  one-and-three-quarter 
hours  late  because  it  could  not  proceed  along 
the  line  until  the  tide  went  down.  .  .  . 

"  She's  not  marrying  me  for  my  money," 
he  said,  tackling  his  job  valiantly. 

Ravenshear  swung  round  and  thrust  out 
an  aggressive  lower  jaw  at  him. 

The  Meddler,  whose  brain  was  working 
like  a  piston  at  full  speed,  and  whose  eye 
had  a  dangerous  gleam  in  it,  sensed  that  the 
boy  was  about  to  say  icily,  "  To  whom  are 
you  referring  ?  "  but  he  did  not  give  him 
time. 

"  Jenny's  not  marrying  me  for  my  money, 
although  I  am  tolerably  well  off.  Under- 
stand that  quickly,  because  I  have  a  lot 
more  to  say.  Now,  look  here,  and  listen, 
and  don't  interrupt,  or  I'll  slay  first  you  and 
then  myself,  and  then  say  you  did  it  because 
I  talked  to  you  without  a  proper  intro- 
duction. When  a  girl  like  Jenny- — — " 

And  he  was  still  talking  when  the  train 
came  in,  but  Ravenshear's  face  had  shed 
its  gloom,  and  he  was  consenting  quite 
amicably  to  be  walked  up  and  down,  with 
the  Meddler's  hand  laid  benevolently  on  his 
shoulder.  His  final  words,  as  he  boarded  his 
carriage,  were  :  "  And  so  you'll  put  her 
into  the  train  on  Thursday,  won't  you,  Mr. 
Carew  %  And  I  shall  be  sure  to  meet  it.  You 
won't  let  her  fail  me,  will  you  ?  Oh,  and 
will  you  see  to  the  Browns  and  every- 
thing ?  " 

"  I  will  see  to  the  Browns  and  every- 
thing," replied  the  Meddler.  "  Good 
luck  !  " 

He  stepped  back  as  the  train  gathered 
itself  up  and  started.  A  nice  boy — he 
approved  of  him.  And  now  he  had  to  go 
back  and  face  Jenny  again,  and  tell  her  of 
the  elopement  he  had  arranged  on  her 
behalf  and  entirely  without  consulting  her. 

"  Next  time  I  meet  an  insignificant  girl 
who  gets  neglected  by  her  family,"  muttered 
the  Meddler  viciously,  scorching  round  a 
corner,  "  I'll  let  her  sit  in  the  background 


and  be  overlooked  until   she  quietly  fades 
away  into  spinsterhood  !  " 


On  the  following  Thursday  afternoon 
Richard  Spurnville  Carew  arrived  at  the 
Browns',  beaming  fondly  in  anticipation  of 
tea  with  the  family  and  a  chat  with  his 
betrothed  afterwards.  He  brought  her  an 
ostentatious  armful  of  the  most  expensive 
scarlet  carnations.  His  future  mother- 
in-law  met  him.  with  a  note  woefully 
extended  in  her  trembling  hand.  She  and  her 
husband  had  had  a  long  argument  as  to 
who  should  break  the  dire  news  to  Jenny's 
fiance.  Wycliffe  seemed  to  think  a  woman's 
touch  was  needed. 

Oh,  Mr.  Carew,  I  really  don't  know  how  to 
tell  you—-" 

Carew  stopped  dead  and  let  a  few  carna- 
tions drop.    "  She's  ill !  " 

"  No,  no.  Not  ill.  She's  a  very  healthy 
girl.  Never  really  had  a  day's  illness  in  her 
life,  except  what  we  thought  were  growing 
pains,  but  the  doctors  say  nowadays  that 
they  are  rheumatism.  And  that  hardly 
counts,  does  it  ?  I've  always  thought  it 
nice  for  a  man  to  have  a  healthy  wife, 
especially  when  he's  fond  of  motoring,  and 
has  got  a  lovely  car  like  yours,  and  it's  not 
as  though  young  Ravenshear  could  afford 
a  car  just  yet,  though  he's  not  a  bad  match 
in  a  way.  In  fact,  we  had  rather  hoped  that 
he  and  Jasmine.  ...  It  seems  such  a 
waste  that  it  should  have  been  Jenny,  with 
you  already  here.  And  now  you  have 
brought  those  lovely  flowers  for  her,  and 
she's  a  very  wicked  girl.  A  wicked,  sly, 
ungrateful  girl !  For  there  she  sat  all  those 
years,  Mr.  Carew,  with  no  lovers,  and  now 
to  have  two  !  "  It  was  easy  to  hear  a 
note  of  motherly  pride  lurking  behind  Mrs. 
Brown's  distress.  "Her  father  and  I  are 
quite  broken-hearted  about  it,  but  you  will 
understand  that  we  shall  be  delighted  for 
you  to  stay  to  supper  to-night,  all  the  same. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  to  break  it  to  you 
what  has  happened " 

"  Please  don't  keep  me  in  suspense  any 
longer."  Carew  spoke  rapidly,  his  hands 
clenched.  You  could  see  that  he  was  keeping 
a  strong  control  on  himself.  "  If  she — 
cares — for — another  man — — " 

"  I  think  she  must  care  for  him,"  answered 
Jenny's  mother  in  a  bewildered  fashion, 
groping  for  words  to  appease  the  suitor  who 
had  been  so  wantonly  jilted.  "  I  really 
think  she  must  care  for  him,  Mr.  Carew, 
because  she's  left  a  note  to  say  that  they 
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have  eloped,  and  are  going  to  be  married  by 
special  licence  to-day." 

And  the  man  who  had  seen  Jenny  off 
at  the  station  that  morning,  with  every 
benevolent  arrangement  for  the  young 
couple's  happiness,  now  subsided  on  to  a 
chair  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  with 
a  slightly  hollow  groan. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  family  drifted 
in  and  stood  about  in  awkward  positions.  It 
was  evident  that  Jenny  had  again  created  a 
sensation.  They  were  sorry  for  Carew,  but 
just  a  tiny  bit  curious  to  see  how  he  took 
it.  Presently  he  raised  his  head  and  pulled 
himself  together,  and  stood  up  to  go.  He 
would  have  to  make  a  final  speech,  of  course 
• — something  broken  and  yet  rather  noble, 
something  absolutely  natural,  yet  delivered 
in  a  way  to  make  them  remember  him.  In 
fact,  the  Happy  Meddler,  who  liked  a  good 
part  for  its  own  sake,  staged  his  exit  as 
effectively  as  he  had  staged  his  entrance  on 
the  night  of  Jasmine's  ball. 


"  Youth  goes  to  youth  !  "■ — with  a 
haggard  smile.  "  I  can't  quite  say  yet  that 
I  am  glad  she  ran  away  to  find  happiness 
with  him  rather  than  stay  to  lose  it  with  me, 
but  perhaps  "■ — and  his  voice  shook  a  little — 
"  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  say  it  in  a  year 
or  two.  Will  you  keep  these  ?  "  He  took  up 
the  crimson  flowers,  which  he  had  meant  all 
along  for  Mrs.  Brown,  thrust  them  into  her 
arms,  and  strode  abruptly  out  of  the  house 
—out  of  Bucklers  Cross. 


It  took  him  about  a  week  to  make  the 
discovery  that,  by  the  bitter  irony  of  things, 
he  might  just  as  well  have  meant  all  he  had 
said  then,  because  it  happened  to  be  true  ! 
He  had  indeed  loved  the  delicious  rogue 
whom  he  had  touched  to  life  out  of  drabness. 
There  was  quite  a  peculiar  flavour  of  rue 
in  recalling  how  he  had  told  Jenny :  "  You 
must  take  some  risks  when  you  go  mas- 
querading." 


WINTER. 


f\H,  when  the  silver  frost  proclaims 
^    The  kingdom  of  that  Secret  One 
Whose  foes  are  Summer's  beams  and  flames 
And  the  bright  burning  sun, 

Whose  tithe  is  of  the  lovely  field, 
The  fairy  flower,  the  ardent  tree, 
And  the  reluctant  hedgerow-yield 
Of  bloom  or  greenery, 

Oh,  then's  the  hour  of  quick  alarms: 
The  soldiery  of  His  White  Grace, 
By  the  hoar=herald  called  to  arms, 
Spring  each  man  to  his  place, 

While  the  sun -worshippers  unfurl 
The  standard  of  a  former  sky, 
And  to  the  claims  of  this  proud  churl 
"Pretender,  tyrant !"  cry. 


Loudly  the  clashing  weapons  ring: 
Contending  armies,  battle-grim : 
Those  who  own  Winter  for  their  king, 
And  those  who  challenge  him. 

AGNES    GROZIER    HERBERTSON. 


"Pretty  bad,  isn't  it?'  he  asked." 
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WHAT  his  real  name  was,  it  doesn't 
matter.  There  were  one  or  two 
cynical  inhabitants  of  Nagaska 
who  averred  that  he  did  not  know  himself  ; 
but  that  was  a  libel,  though  uttered  in  no 
carping  or  ungenerous  spirit,  for  the  man 
who  was  known  as  Jim  Baxter  was  a  long 
way  the  most  popular  person  in  that  little 
community  on  the  fringe  of  the  North-West 
Frontier,  where  they  farmed  in  a  casual  sort 
of  way  in  accordance  with  the  almanack, 
and  a  few  of  the  more  adventurous  spirits 
did  a  little  mild  silver  mining. 


It  was  a  sort  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  that  little 
neck  of  valley  between  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, and  there  life  moved  slowly,  for  they 
were  a  contented  race,  earning  just  what 
they  wanted  and  no  more,  content  to  let 
the  world  go  by  as  long  as  the  snows  were 
not  too  severe  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
firewood  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Papers  came  to  the  little  settlement  occa- 
sionally, but  if  they  failed  to  materialise 
from  the  station  eight  miles  away,  nobody 
troubled  and  nobody  cared.  Now  and  again 
they  heard  stories  of  crime  and  outrage,  and 
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on  one  occasion  a  notorious  malefactor  had 
invaded  the  settlement  in  search  of  food, 
and  with  the  North- West  Police  hot  upon 
his  track.  He  had  not  looked  in  the  least 
like  the  popular  villain  depicted  by  a 
highly-coloured  press — in  fact,  he  was  in- 
significantly small,  very  ragged  and  dirty,  and 
he  had  made  no  effort  to  hold  up  a  peaceful 
community  at  the  business  end  of  a  revolver. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  crawled  almost  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  and  had  begged  for 
food  like  some  harmless  tramp,  so  that 
even  the  children  had  gathered  round  him 
quite  fearlessly  and  without  a  shadow  of 
hesitation.  Still,  he  was  a  desperado,  as 
his  record  showed,  and,  when  the  time 
came,  put  up  an  exceedingly  pretty  fight, 
during  which  two  of  the  North-West  Police 
had  been  severely  wounded.  But  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  Nagaska  he  had  appeared 
more  like  a  cat  driven  to  bay  by  half  a 
dozen  dogs.  And  that,  so  far  as  the  oldest 
inhabitant  could  remember,  was  the  only 
bit  of  excitement  Sleepy  Hollow  had  ever 
seen. 

But  all  this,  of  course,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Jim  Baxter.  He  had  drifted  there 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  a  tall,  powerful 
man  dressed  in  grey  tweeds  of  a  pattern 
unknown  to  Nagaska,  though  when  Phillips, 
local  superintendent  of  the  North- West 
Police,  first  set  eyes  on  him,  he  muttered 
something  to  himself  that  sounded  like 
"  Bond  Street."  For  Phillips  was  an 
Englishman  of  family  and  a  man  of  some 
means,  and  he  belonged  to  the  North-West 
Force  only  out  of  sheer  love  of  the  hardy 
life  and  an  unholy  thirst  for  adventure.  He 
tried,  in  his  genial,  courteous  way,  to  find  out 
something  about  Jim  Baxter,  but  that  in- 
dividual was  not  to  be  drawn.  He  admitted 
freely  enough  that  he  was  an  Englishman, 
and  that  there  were  powerful  family 
reasons  why  it  had  become  necessary  for 
him  to  turn  his  back  abruptly  upon  the 
land  of  his  birth,  to  all  of  which  Phillips 
listened  sympathetically  enough,  though 
when  he  asked  Jim  whether  he  had  ever 
worn  His  Majesty's  uniform,  the  latter 
coloured  up  and  reminded  Phillips  quite 
politely  that  there  were  limits  to  ordinary 
curiosity. 

"  All  right,  my  friend,"  Phillips  had  said. 
"  I  don't  want  to  barge  in.  But,  you  see, 
I  am  responsible  for  law  and  order  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  I  like  to  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  newcomers." 

"  That's  all  right,"  Jim  had  replied. 
"I'm  not  a  criminal  and  I'm  not  exactly 


a  pauper— that  is,  I  *  have  enough  to  keep 
myself  in  clothes  and  food  and  an  occasional 
glass  of  whisky." 

With  that  the  conversation  came  to  an 
end,  and  Phillips  went  his  way,  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  his  eye  upon  the 
stranger.  But  there  was  really  no  occasion, 
for  pthe  months  went  by  and  the  years  rolled 
on  without  any  outbreak  on  the  part  of 
Jim  Baxter,  who  settled  down  in  the  little 
community  as  if  he  would  like  to  stay  there 
all  the  days  of  his  life.  He  did  nothing 
except  lend  a  hand  occasionally  up  there 
in  one  of  the  small  silver  mines,  but  this 
was  more  to  kill  time  than  anything 
else. 

He  built  himself  a  shack,  where  he  spent 
most  of  his  day  reading — indeed,  Jim's 
big  box  of  books  had  given  him  quite  the 
reputation  of  a  scholar  in  those  parts. 
But  they  were  novels,  for  the  most  part, 
English  classics  ranging  from  Kichardson 
down  to  Kipling,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
French  literature.  And  with  these  for 
his  sole  companions  Jim  Baxter  lived 
quite  contentedly  for  upwards  of  .  nine 
years. 

Not  that  he  was,  even  in  the  slightest 
sense,  a  recluse.  To  begin  with,  he  was 
exceedingly  popular  with  the  small  handful 
of  children  there,  who  ran  in  and  out  of  his 
shack  at  all  times  of  the  day  without  the 
slightest  fear  or  hesitation.  They  would 
drop  in  to  dinner  or  tea  or  supper,  when 
Jim  would  tell  them  stories  and  see  them 
safely  home  afterwards. 

He  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  saloon, 
where  it  was  said  that  he  could  hold  more 
Canadian  whisky  than  any  two  men  in  the 
settlement,  which  was  no  libel,  though  no 
man  in  that  congenial  company  had  ever 
seen  Jim  the  worse  for  liquor  during  the 
nine  years  he  had  been  there.  He  was  a 
past  master  in  the  art  of  chaff  and  repartee, 
a  big,  easy-going,  genial  giant  of  a  man 
who  spent  his  money  freely  and  apparently 
had  no  enemy  in  the  world. 

Whence  he  derived  his  means,  no  one 
knew,  and  no  one  particularly  cared.  Once 
a  month  he  repaired  regularly  to  Fort 
Falcon,  the  trading  station  some  six  miles 
away,  where  the  police  had  their  head- 
quarters, and  whence  came  supplies  of  all 
sorts  upon  which  Nagaska  depended.  There 
he  would  transact  certain  business  at  the 
bank,  and  come  back  with  his  pockets  full 
of  dollar  notes,  which  apparently  lasted  him 
for  a  month  to  the  very  hour.  If  there  was 
anything  of  the  man  of  action  about  him,  he 
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disguised  it  carefully,  for  apparently  a  more 
Indolent  man  never  breathed.  And  so 
things  had  drifted  on  for  the  best  part  of  a 
decade,  and  it  looked  as  if  Jim  had  settled 
down  to  live  and  die  there,  when  the  thing 
happened  that  stirred  Nagaska  to  its 
depths  and  brought  it  face  to  face  with 
a  peril  which  nobody  had  ever  anticipated, 
but  which  was  dire  enough  in  all  conscience. 
It  was  one  of  those  bolts  from  the  blue  that 
swooped  down  out  of  a  clear  sky  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

It  was  rather  late  autumn,  a  red  and 
flaming  autumn  touched  with  gold,  with 
just  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  air  to  warn 
the  people  in  the  settlement  of  what  was 
coming,  so  that  outdoor  workers  pushed  on 
in  the  usual  leisurely  way,  the  wood  for  the 
winter  was  gathered  in,  and  the  few  odd 
animals  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  had 
come  back  to  the  stables.  A  little  later  on 
the  snows  would  come  down  in  earnest, 
and  for  the  next  few  months  the  little  com- 
munity of  Nagaska  would  be  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  sleep  and  hibernate, 
and  eat  and  drink  like  so  many  squirrels 
till  the  spring  thaw  came  and  they  could 
get  into  touch  with  civilisation  once  more. 
But  this  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  and  so  long  as 
the  little  garrison  was  provisioned  for  the 
winter,  nothing  mattered. 

There  would  be  plenty  doing  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two,  when  every  man,  woman 
and  child  would  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  State,  and  every  horse  and  vehicle 
busy  on  the  road  between  Nagaska  and  the 
Fort.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants 
that  this  was  always  left  to  the  last  moment, 
which  mattered  very  little,  because  they 
knew  almost  to  a  day  when  the  first  fall  of 
snow  would  take  place.  At  least,  that  was 
the  easy  philosophy  of  the  place,  and  they 
all  acted  up  to  it  religiously.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  anybody  that  one  of 
these  years  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  might 
take  it  into  her  head  to  come  down  in  her 
white  and  shining  beauty  a  week  or  two 
before  the  annual  advent  of  her  court,  in 
which  case  it  might  go  mighty  hard  with 
Nagaska.  It  never  had  occurred  to  any- 
body, and  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning 
it  never  would,  which  is  a  form  of  philosophy 
not  entirely  confined  to  rude  communities. 

And,  curiously  enough,  it  was  Jim,  of  all 
men,  who  raised  the  very  point  one  evening 
soon  after  the  frost  came,  as  he  lounged  on 
an  empty  apple  barrel  in  the  saloon,  with  a 
glass  of  whisky  in  his  hand,     What  would 


happen,  he  wanted  to  know,  if  the  big 
snow  came  down  suddenly  ? 

"  It  never  has,"  the  oldest  inhabitant  said, 
"  and,  consequently,  never  will." 

"  Ah,  but  suppose  it  does  ?  "  Jim  per- 
sisted.   "  It  isn't  impossible,  Methuselah." 

"  Nothing's  impossible  in  this  world,"  the 
old  man  said  solemnly,  "  but  that's  very 
near  it." 

"  Very  likely,"  Jim  agreed.  "  But  it  might 
come — the  big  snow,  I  mean,  when  you 
couldn't  get  to  the  Fort  perhaps  for  a  fort- 
night." 

"  There's  enough  here  to  go  on  with," 
another  optimist  said,  "  enough  for  a  fort- 
night." 

"  And  after  that  you'd  starve,"  Jim 
went  on. 

"  Guess  we  should,"  another  philosopher 
put  in. 

"  But  suppose  there  was  nothing  here," 
Jim  returned  to  the  point.  "  It's  only  a 
wooden  shack,  after  all,  and  there  are  at 
least  fifty  barrels  of  petroleum  out  there. 
Supposing  the  saloon  caught  fire  ?  It 
wouldn't  last  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  And 
what  should  we  all  do  then  ?  " 

The  conversation  was  growing  uncom- 
fortable ;  it  was  felt  by  the  slow-witted 
opportunists  about  the  stove  that  Jim  was 
trespassing  on  the  debatable  lands  of  good 
taste.  So  they  bade  him  fill  his  glass  again 
and  talk  about  something  else,  which,  in 
his  amiable,  obliging  manner,  he  did.  Then 
they  went  their  way  presently,  each  to  his 
shack  to  sleep  and  dream  and  give  no  heed 
to  the  morrow.  A  big  wind  had  got  up  during 
the  evening,  a  raging  gale  from  the  north- 
east, with  the  smell  of  the  snow  in  it,  so 
that  they  were  all  eager  enough  to  get  under 
cover  and  feel  the  warmth  in  their  bones 
again. 

But  not  for  long.  For  presently  out  there 
in  the  clearing  appeared  a  spark  or  two  of 
light,  then  a  tongue  of  flame  and  a  quick 
roar  of  a  conflagration.  Presently  there  was 
a  report  that  shook  the  whole  settlement, 
so  that  the  men  came  hurrying  out,  hastily 
wrapping  themselves  in  their  skins,  to  see 
what  convulsion  of  Nature  had  taken  place. 

And  there  was  the  saloon  one  blaze  of  fire. 
The  flames  ate  up  the  dry  wood  greedily, 
they  raced  from  beam  to  beam  and  room 
to  room  until  presently  they  reached  the 
barrels  of  petroleum  in  the  sheds  behind. 
Then  followed  a  great  sheet  of  dazzling 
fire,  the  roar  of  an  explosion,  and  the  place 
where  the  store  had  stood  was  just  no  more 
than  a  big  handful  of  glowing  ashes.    The 
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whole  thing  was  over  in  a  few  minutes. 
Fortunately  no  lives  had  been  lost,  but 
beyond  the  small  amount  of  food  in  every 
shack,  not  another  mouthful  remained  in 
the  settlement.  Men  talked  over  the  calamity 
in  low  voices  as  they  stood  there,  with  heads 


to  the  Fort  in  search  of  food.  And  with  tb if 
decision  uppermost,  and  with  the  houseless 
saloon  keeper  and  his  wife  accommodated 
for  the  night,  one  and  all  turned  their  backs 
on  the  soul-searching  gale  and  burrowed 
into  their  shacks  like  so  many  rabbits. 


'On  his  hands  and  knees  he  crawled  painfully  along,  until  he  fell 


down  in  the  piercing  gale,  and  muttered  of 
what  they  would  have  to  do  on  the  morrow 
to  make  this  thing  good.  It  would  be  a  case 
of  all  hands  to  the  pump,  so  to  speak,  with 
every  man  and  every  animal  on  their  way 


It  was  bitterly,  bitterly  cold,  far  colder 
than  it  ought  to  have  been  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  and  the  voice  of  the  snow  was 
singing  in  the  air.  There  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  fall  before  morning,  not  heavy,  perhaps, 
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but  it  was  coming,  and  Jim  Baxter,  as  he 
turned  into  his  buffalo  skins,  asked  himself 
an  uneasy  question  or  two.  It  seemed  strange 
that  this  calamity  should  befall  within  an 
hour  or  so  of  the  discussion  in  the  saloon. 
And  if   it  did  come  in  real  earnest,   then 


itself — several  feet  of  snow,  with  every  sign 
of  more  to  follow,  and  the  north-west  wind 
tearing  round  the  house  like  a  pack  of 
angry  wolves  in  search  of  their  prey.  It 
was  intensely,  bitterly  cold,  too- — a  freezing, 
biting  cold  that  sent  Jim  headlong  to  the 
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in  a  huddled  heap  in  front  of  the  police  station  of  the  Fort/' 


assuredly  the  little  community  at  Nagaska 
was  face  to  face  with  starvation.  Then- Jim 
put  the  matter  out  of  his  mind  and  went 
to  sleep. 

He  woke  up  the  following  morning  to 
the  realisation  of  a  white  world.  For  a 
time,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  him,  in  a  dim, 
uncomprehending  sort  of  way,  that  the  dawn 
was  long  in  coming,  before  the  real  truth 
came  home  to  him.  Then  he  saw  that  the 
windows  were  piled  high  with  snow,  he 
could  hear  the  hiss  against  them,  and  when 
finally  he  dragged  himself  out  of  his  skins, 
he  saw  stark  tragedy  lying  there  before 
him. 

For  it  was  no  herald  of  the  coming  winter 
that  had  come  down  on  the  gale  in  the  still 
watches  of  the  night,  but  the  real  thing 


stove,  where  he  piled  up  the  logs  and  set 
about  getting  his  breakfast. 

This  he  did  in  his  usual  calm,  methodical 
way,  eating  his  bacon  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately, filling  his  pipe  afterwards.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  what  Nagaska  was  face  to 
face  with,  and  not  for  a  moment  did  he 
try  to  belittle  the  danger.  He  knew  that 
the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two  would  see  the 
end  of  the  last  ounce  of  food  in  Nagaska. 
He  knew  that  the  people  over  there  at  the 
Fort  would  not  trouble  anything  about  the 
settlement,  for  had  not  the  authorities  there 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  big  store 
in  the  village  was  amply  supplied  for  all 
immediate  needs,  at  any  rate  ?  And  for 
the  moment  Fort  Falcon  would  be  busy 
looking  after  itself. 
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It  was  only  a  matter  of  six  miles,  but  six 
miles  of  desolation  and  possible  death  for 
anyone  who  had  the  temerity  to  face  the 
danger. 

All  this  Jim  knew  perfectly  well,  and  he 
knew  perfectly  well  what  he  Was  ^oing  to 
do.  The  thought  did  not  trouble  him  in 
the  least  as  he  sat  there  before  the  stove, 
smoking  his  pipe  until  at  length  it  was 
finished,  after  which,  with  considerable 
difficulty,  he  made  his  way  down  to  the  little 
building  which  was  parish  room  or  school 
house— in  fact,  anything  according  to  the 
point  of  view  of  the  inhabitants.  And  there, 
as  he  expected,  he  found  a  little  handful  of 
men  gathered  round  the  stove,  discussing 
the  situation  deliberately,  with  reminiscences 
of  similar  happenings. 

There  was  no  hurry,  of  course — nobody 
ever  hurried  in  Nagaska.  They  would 
probably  sit  and  talk  and  talk  for  hours. 
Jim  stood  there  in  the  doorway,  contem- 
plating the  ancient  fathers  with  a  humorous 
gleam  in  those  sleepy  eyes  of  his. 

"  Pretty  bad,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,  I  guess  it  is,"  the  old  man  known 
as  Methuselah  drawled.  "  I've  been  here, 
man  and  boy,  for  nearly  eighty  years,  and  I 
disremember  the  big  fall  ever  coming  as  early 
as  this.     And  it  is  the  big  fall  all  right." 

"  So  it  seems,"  Jim  said  drily.  "  But  say, 
boys,  did  you  ever  have  the  big  fall  before 
you  got  the  winter  provisions  in  before,  ?  " 

Old  man  Methuselah  shook  his  head. 

"  Never,"  he  went  on.  "  We  always  goes 
by  the  almanack,  and  it's  never  throwed  us 
down  before." 

"  And  you  have  never  had  a  fire  here 
before  ?  " 

"  Well,  that's  an  act  of  Providence,"  the 
old  man  said  solemnly.  "  That's  what  it  is 
—Providence." 

"  Very  likely,"  Jim  agreed.  "  But  I've 
always  been  told  that  Providence  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  Now, look  here, 
boys,  it's  up  to  us  to  do  something.  They 
won't  worry  about  us  over  at  the  Fort, 
because  they'll  conclude  that  we  have  got 
enough  to  go  on  with  for  a  week  or  two. 
Of  course  they  don't  know  the  store  is 
burnt  down,  else  they'd  make  an  effort 
to  get  through  to  us  with  a  few  loads  of 
provisions.  Seems  to  me  we've  got  to  get 
to  them." 

"  Ah,  but  how  ?  "  the  old  man  asked. 
"  It  can't  be  done,  Jim.  There's  no  livin' 
man  could  face  it.  And,  mind  you,  there's 
more  to  come,  lots  more." 

"  And  meanwhile  ?  "  Jim  Baxter  asked. 


The  little  group  round  the  stove  shifted 
uneasily.  It  was  felt  in  a  vague  sort  ;of 
way  that  Jim  was  hustling,  and  anything  of 
that  sort  was  quite  foreign  to  the  ways  and 
customs  of  the  settlers  in  Nagaska,  And 
yet  there  was  not  a  single  man  there  who 
did  not  realise  the  danger. 

"  How  long  can  you  last  out  ?  "  Jim 
went  on. 

There  were  various  opinions,  more  or  less 
deliberately  enunciated,  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  came  out  reluctantly  enough 
that  two  days  would  see  Nagaska  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Jim  beamed  genially 
on  the  crowd. 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  to  get  at,"  he 
said.  "  Now,  we  ain't  going  to  starve — at 
least,  the  women  and  the  kids  ain't,  if  I've 
got  anything  to  do  with  it.  Somebody's 
got  to  go  ;  the  question  is,  who  ?  " 

They  looked  at  one  another  apprehen- 
sively, for  there  was  not  a  man  there  who 
did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  lurking 
perils  that  lay  in  every  yard  of  that  six 
miles  of  snow.  They  began  to  discuss  it 
with  one  another  in  whispers  ;  they  told 
tales  of  lonely  settlers  cut  off  in  snows  less 
deep  than  this,  who  had  lain  down  and  died 
within  rifle-shot  of  their  own  shacks.  And 
then  someone  a  little  more  enterprising 
than  the  rest  suggested  that  they  should 
draw  lots  for  it. 

"  Yes,  that's  right,"  Methuselah  said. 
"  And  you  can  put  my  name  in  the  hat,  too." 

"  There's  a  fine  old  sportsman  for  you," 
Jim  cried.  "But  there  are  not  going 
to  be  any  lots,!  not  if  I  know  myself. 
Listen  to  me,  boys.  Somebody's  got  to  go, 
and  there  isn't  one  of  you  who  is  not 
married.  You  haven't  all  got  children,  but 
you've  got  wives.  Now,  I  haven't  either, 
not  even  relations  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  and  if  anything  happens  to  me  I 
shan't  be  missed,  except  perhaps  by  the 
kiddies  here.  I'm  a  pretty  useless  sort  of 
individual,  but  none  of  you  have  ever  told 
me  that.  That's  why  I  am  going.  And,  what's 
more,  I  am  going  now.  If  I  don't  get  there, 
you'll  be  no  worse  off,  and  if  I  do  get  there 
— well,  I  shall  be  no  end  bucked.  So  I'm 
going,  whether  you  want  me  to  or  not." 

They  tried  to  dissuade  him,  they  pro- 
tested that  every  man  should  take  his  chance 
alike,  but  in  his  genial  way  Jim  talked  the 
others  down ;  and  so  presently,  with  all 
the  village  to  see  him  off,  he  set  out  on  his 
errand  across  that  white  world,  with  the 
powder  stinging  in  his  face,  and  the  wind 
smiting  in  mighty  blows  as  he  turned  his 
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ayes,  in  the  direction  of  the  distant  pine 
ridge  beyond  which  Fort  Falcon  nestled  like 
some  hawk  on  its  eyrie.  The  pine  ridge  was 
guide  enough,  so  that  for  the  next  three 
hours  he  fought  unsteadily  through  the  snow, 
that  here  and  there  was  waist-deep,  until 
the  shades  of  night  began  to  fall,  and  he  had 
made  four  miles  of  his  journey.  By  this  time 
he  was  amongst  the  pines,  that  tossed  and 
moaned  overhead  like  things  in  pain.  He 
had  been  most  of  the  day  coming  so  far,  and 
now  that  splendid  animal  strength  of  his 
was  beginning  to  fail.  He  was  realising  that 
he  was  not  quite  the  man  he  had  taken 
himself  for,  and  he  somewhat  whimsically 
wished  that  his  reputation  as  a  champion 
whisky  drinker  had  been  a  little  the  less 
merited.  By  this  time  his  lungs  were 
roaring  like  a  pair  of  bellows,  his  eyes  were 
nearly  blinded  by  the  white  glare,  and  he 
was  going  over  at  the  knees. 

But  still  he  struggled  grimly  and  doggedly 
on,  until  at  length  he  came,  in  the  pitch 
darkness,  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and 
between  the  flurries  of  snow  looked  down  at 
the  valley  on  the  other  side,  where  he  could 
see  the  lights  of  Fort  Falcon  shining  through 
the  gloom.  All  this  was  encouraging 
enough,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
another  two  miles  to  go,  and  once  Jim  had 
put  the  shelter  of  the  ridge  behind  him  he 
encountered  the  full  force  of  the  gale. 

It  turned  him  round  more  than  once  as 
if  he  had  been  no  more  than  a  piece  of  paper. 
The  piercing  cold  stabbed  him  to  the  bone. 
More  than  once  he  dropped  to  his  knees, 
absolutely  exhausted  and  worn  out ;  then 
he  struggled  to  his  feet  again,  clenching  his 
teeth  and  fairly  sobbing  with  rage  and  dis- 
appointment to  find  himself  thus  baulked  and 
broken  with  the  haven  absolutely  in  sight. 

It  was  pitch  dark  by  this  time,  so  dark 
that  he  could  only  feel  his  way.  He 
stumbled  on  mechanically  down  the  slope 
until  he  was  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Fort, 
where  he  collapsed  altogether.  He  dragged 
himself  slowly  and  painfully  to  the  lee  side 
of  a  hummock,  where  he  was  fain  to  lie  down 
and  rest.  When  he  opened  his  eyes  again, 
the  sun  was  shining  overhead,  and  the  fury 
of  the  gale  had  abated.  His  hair  and 
moustache  were  frozen  to  his  face,  and  he 
had  a  curious  sort  of  feeling  that  his  ears 
were  gone.  He  knew  now  that  everything 
depended  upon  the  final  effort ;  he  knew 
that  he  might  win  through,  and  he  knew,  too, 
that  the  end  was  neaj  at  hand  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned.      So   on   his   hands   and   knees 


he  crawled  painfully  along,  until  he  fell 
in  a  huddled  heap  in  front  of  the  police 
station  of  the  Fort.  There  he  was  picked 
up  presently  and  carried  into  a  room,  where 
they  laid  him  before  the  stove  and  tended 
him  as  carefully  as  if  he  had  been  a  little 
child.  They  fed  him  and  poured  brandy 
down  his  throat,  so  that  presently  he  came 
back  to  his  senses  again,  and  smiled  to  find 
that  his  efforts  had  not  been  in  vain. 
Phillips  was  bending  over  him  to  catch  the 
first  words  that  came  from  his  lips. 

"  Don't  hurry,"  he  said.  "  Take  your 
time.  Now,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  what's 
this  madness,  Jim  ?  " 

Slowly  and  painfully  Jim  explained.  When 
he  had  finished,  the  troop  looked  from  one 
to  another  in  astonishment. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  possible," 
Phillips  said.  "  I  don't  think  there  is 
another  man  on  the  American  Continent 
who  could  have  done  it." 

"  That's  good  hearing,"  Jim  panted.  "  At 
last  I  begin  to  realise  what  I  was  born  for. 
Now,  look  here,  Phillips,  I'm  done  for.  No, 
you  needn't  shake  your  head.  I  can  see  it  in 
your  face,  and  even  if  I  couldn't  I  should 
know.  You'll  see  to  those  people,  won't 
you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  Phillips  said.  "  We'll 
get  all  the  teams  out  and  rush  supplies  over 
to  Nagaska  within  an  hour.  If  the  snow  holds 
off,  there's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  The 
doctor  will  be  here  presently." 

Jim  smiled  faintly. 

"  Let  him  come  if  he  likes,"  he  said,  "  but 
I'm  past  all  surgery.  What's  the  good  of 
pretending  ?    You  know  it  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  Well,  you're  pretty  bad,"  Phillips 
admitted. 

"  I  guess  I  am.  I  can  hardly  see  you 
now." 

"Poor  old  chap!"  Phillips  said.  "Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  Any 
message  ?  Anybody  I  can  write  to  ?  You 
know  what  I  mean." 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  There's  nobody  wants 
to  hear  from  me;  just  say  nothing  and 
do  nothing.  Take  my  pocket-book,  when 
I  am  dead,  and  destroy  it,  and  that's 
about  all." 

It  was,  for  those  were  the  last  words  Jim 
Baxter  ever  spoke.  And  there  was  nothing 
in  the  pocket-book  of  any  account,  or  so 
Phillips  said.  And  there  the  record  ends, 
except  in  the  hearts  of  Nagaska,  whence  it 
will  never  fade. 


INDISPENSABLE 


By   DOUGLAS    NEWTON 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    J.    R.    SKELTON 


A  WAVE  larger  than  its  fellows  swept 
up  the  beach.  It  lifted  Chad  wick's 
body  and  tossed  it  above  normal 
high-water.  The  head  met  the  sand  with 
a  thud  that  jarred  the  whole  frame.  The 
wave  receded.  Chadwick  sat  up  and  went 
on  with  his  train  of  thought. 

Old  Jaynes's  suggestion  had  been  absurd. 
How  could  a  man  of  his  vital  importance 
withdraw  from  business  for  three  months, 
and  at  short  notice  ?  Doctors  were  hopeless 
in  their  attitude  towards  a  man's  work. 
What  did  Jaynes  imagine  would  happen  to 
Incorporated  Concessions  if  it  were  left  in 
the  air  without  its  master-mind  %  "  What 
would  happen  to  a  watch  if  one  extracted 
the  mainspring  while  it  was  ticking  full 
tilt  %  "  Chadwick  thought  grimly. 

Well,  he  was  the  mainspring  of  the  great 
Corporation.  He  was  indispensable  to  its 
life.  Bunbay  and  Young  might  think  they 
could  carry  on,  but  he  knew  they  were 
hopeless.  They  did  not  figure  at  all.  It 
was  his  brain  and  genius  and  hand  that 
made  the  difference  between  triumph  and 
smash. 

No  evading  it,  he  was  a  man  who  could 
not  be  replaced.  That  fact  held  true  of 
those  other  vast  ventures  created  by  his 
genius  for  finance  and  affairs.  Could  Smalle 
carry  on  Mobile  Transport  without  his  brain 
and  ability  to  inspire  him  ?  No.  Smalle 
would  muddle  things  to  ruin  if  left  to 
himself.  So  would  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Speed  Tools.  When  you  take  a  super- 
man away  from  concerns  like  these,  they 
are  nothing. 

In  the  social  round,  the  same.  He  was 
the  sole  force  that  meant  success  for  the 
great  Veterans'  Fete  his  set  was  organising. 
He  alone  had  the  ability  to  carry  it  through. 
Plenty  of  helpers,  like  May  Koutledge  and 
Kay,  but  it  was  his  unique  personality 
that  would  swing  it  from  fiasco  to  success. 
Then  the  South  Western  Hospitals  Organisa- 
tion— a  quagmire  of  failure  if  he  was  cut 
out  of  it.  No,  for  good  or  ill,  the  master- 
mind, the  one  man  who  counted,  could  not 


be  subtracted  from  these  ventures  without 
disaster. 

And  his  marriage  to  Lydia  Hewlett- 
could  he  put  that  off  ?  Never.  Possibly 
he  did  not  love  her  as  much  as  he  pretended  ; 
certainly  on  his  side  the  marriage  was 
more  a  social  venture  than  anything  else. 
But  to  her — she  would  find  the  shock  of 
postponement  impossible  to  bear.  He 
meant  so  much  to  her,  meant  everything. 
Her  life  would  be  blank  without  him. 
He  dare  not  put  next  month's  wedding  off. 

Impossible  to  obey  Jaynes.  A  man  as 
important  as  he,  as  indispensable,  had  no 
choice.  That  was  final.  And,  now  that 
he  had  decided,  perhaps  he'd  have  time 
to  break  off  his  walk  and  slip  along  to  the 
Hewletts  for  half  an  hour.  Lydia  would 
want  to  hear  what  Jaynes  had  said.  He 
felt  for  his  watch  and  encountered  merely 
a  pocketless  singlet.  He  looked  down  and, 
with  complete  astonishment,  saw  himself. 

He  who  had  been  called  the  Beau 
Brummell  of  Finance  was  clad  in  unsavoury 
rags.  He  was  wearing  an  unspeakable 
pair  of  tattered  blue  trousers,  a  belt,  and 
a  torn  and  grimy  singlet.  That  was  all. 
No  wonder  ha  was  startled.  When  he  had 
left  Dr.  Jaynes  a  few  minutes  ago,  he  had 
been  wearing  one  of  the  most  perfect 
morning  suits  a  superlative  tailor  could 
turn  out. 

He  caught  sight  of  his  feet.  They 
shocked  him.  They  were  bare — they  were 
unpleasantly  bare.  There  was  a  hardness, 
a  roughness,  a  sense  of  weather  about  them, 
that  seemed  to  tell  him  he'd  done  a  lot  of 
work  in  dirty  places  lately  and  without 
footgear. 

It  was  absurd.  He  saw  his  hands  and 
arms.  His  hands,  that  he  had  been  rather 
proud  of,  had  kept  well  manicured,  were 
dirt-engrained,  gnarled,  calloused,  and  the 
nails  were  broken  and  unspeakable.  His 
arms,  which  had  been  plump  and  white 
and  smooth  rather  than  muscular,  were 
mahogany  -  coloured  to  his  shoulder  and 
hard.     So   was   his   chest,   as   hard  as  the 
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outside  of  a  barrel.  His  throat  was  tanned 
and  his  cheeks  were  lean  and  firm,  and 
scrubby,  too,  though  he  had  shaved  oft'  his 
moustache.     His  hair  was  like  a  mat. 

Why-— why,  it  was  madness!  This 
couldn't  be  himself.  He  glared  wildly 
about.  Great  Heavens,  where  was  he  ? 
What  he  ought  to  have  seen  before  his  eyes 
was  a  sleek  common  given  over  to  gorse 
and  golf,  with  the  refined  atmosphere  of 
a  most  select  residential  neighbourhood 
sitting  on  it  like  a  solvent  benediction. 

What  he  saw  was  a  vast  expanse  of  grey 
and  furious  sea,  charging  under  a  livid  and 
lowering  sky  at  the  sodden  beach  upon 
which  he  sat. 

Never  in  his  life  had  he  seen  such  a  place 
or  been  in  such  a  condition.  Nothing  in  his 
life  had  ever  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
either.  He  stared  and  swrung  about.  He 
saw  a  mass  of  tall  palms  streaming  in  the 
wind  behind  him.  Palms !  Why,  the 
nearest  palms  to  the  place  where  he  had 
taken  his  walk  must  be  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

He  rose  and  staggered  along  the  beach. 
He  noted  that  he  walked  with  a  new 
resilience  and  power,  and  with  none  of 
the  inelasticity  and  exhaustion  he  had  felt 
when  he  left  Jaynes's  house  half  an  hour 
ago.  But  that  was  absurd.  He  couldn't 
have  travelled  from  Jaynes  to  the  tropics 
in  half  an  hour,  or  transformed  himself 
so  drastically  in  that  time.  Something 
had  happened.  What  ?  What  ?  He 
frowned,  went  on  walking.  It  didn't  seem 
to  matter  at  the  moment.  What  did  was 
that  he  should  get  back  to  his  affairs  at 
once,  before  they  went  smash  without  him. 

The  beach  was  empty,  dreary,  wind- 
blown, streaming,  until  the  sun  came 
through  like  a  gold  dagger  at  the  edge  of 
the  clouds.  Then,  in  a  flash,  it  was  blazing 
and  bitter  hot.  Tropic  sun  ;  no  doubt  it 
was  tropic  sun,  cruel  and  scorching.  And 
he  could  have  sworn  that  half  an  hour  ago 
he  was  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
tropics.  What  was  the  meaning  of  it  ? 
What  the  explanation  \ 

The  beach  was  without  clue.  It  was 
starkly  empty  at  first.  He  had  walked 
a  mile  to  where  a  stream  came  out  of  the 
trees  and  lost  itself  amid  the  sand  before 
he  saw  another  human  being.  Then  a  girl 
came  out  of  the  shadows  of  the  palms  and 
stared  at  him. 

It  was  a  slim  stripling  of  a  girl,  almost 
a  boy  in  figure,  a  straight  creature,  swaying 
a  little,  like  a  sapling    in  the  wind.     Her 


clothing  was  scant,  her  slim  round  columns 
of  legs,  slim  arms,  smooth  shoulders,  were 
eloquently  exposed.  He  might  have  thought 
her  a  savage  but  for  the  milk-white  of  her 
shoulders  and  the  flame-shreds  of  silk  that 
blew  about  her  round  knees.  It  was  a  white 
girl  clad  in  the  tatters  of  a  dinner  gown. 
Her  bobbed  gilt  hair  seemed  to  emphasise 
her  civilisation. 

She  called  to  someone  under  the  trees, 
and  the  wind  brought  her  words  to  him  : 
"  Another  survivor — one  of  the  deck- 
hands !  " 

One  of  the  deck-hands !  He,  Lucas 
Chad  wick,  a  darling  of  high  finance,  a  deck- 
hand !  He  almost  laughed  at  that  child's 
opinion,  until  he  caught  another  glimpse 
of  his  feet,  his  clothes,  his  uncouth  and 
hardened  palms.  Heavens,  she  had  reason 
for  her  opinion  !  He  looked  like  a  deck- 
hand. But  how  could  he  be,  he  who  could 
afford  his  own  yacht  ?     W^as  he  mad  ? 

A  strongly-built  woman  came  out  of  the 
trees  and  stood  beside  the  girl.  A  fine, 
intelligent-looking  woman,  deep-bosomed, 
purposeful,  she,  too,  had  fluttering  about 
her  the  remnants  of  a  beautiful  dress.  She 
said  directly  he  came  close :  "  Is  there 
anyone  else  saved  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered  ;  her  curt, 
superior  tone  galled  him.  "  Really,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it." 

The  refinement  of  his  accent  made  her 
stare.  "  You  were  a  deck-hand  on  the 
Tillissa,  of  course,"  she  said. 

"  Was  I  ?  "  he  said  loftily.  His  irritation 
at  her  tone  made  him  add  :  "  Do  I  look  like 
one  ?  " 

Her  eyes  hardened.  Her  manner  showed 
that  she  realised  him  to  be  a  low  fellow, 
who  thought  the  situation  gave  him  oppor- 
tunities for  impudence.  She  said  coldly  : 
"  Of  course  you  do.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.     We're  castaways." 

He  said  with  dignity :  "  My  name  is 
Lucas  Chadwick."  Her  tone,  something  in 
the  amused  glance  of  the  girl's  fine  brown 
eyes' — she  showed  now  as  pretty  as  a  flower, 
that  girl — stiffened  all  his  dignity.  "  Lucas 
Chadwick,"  he  said  significantly,  and  waited 
for  her  recognition  of  a  name  he  felt  to 
be  world-famous.  None  came.  She  said 
crisply  instead  : 

"  Well,  Chadwick,  I'm  glad  you  escaped 
with  your  life.  The  situation  is  ugly,  but 
we'll  make  the  best  of  it.  We  must  work 
and  put  our  wits  together,  my  man." 

"  Confound  it,  madam,"  he  burst  out,  "  I 
am  not  your  man  !     I  am  Lucas  Chadwick, 
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of  Incorporated  Concessions,  a  financier." 
He  knew  exactly  what  her  movement 
meant ;  she  had  instinctively  placed  herself 
between  him  and  the  girl.     "  And  I'm  not 


he  was  ravenously  hungry,  but  also  that 

this  fool  woman  seemed  to  think  him  capable 

of  conjuring  meals  out  of  this  barren  place. 

"  Yes,  food,"  snapped  the  woman.     "  We 


"  '  Chadwick,  my  man,'  said  the  woman,  {if,  instead  of 

mooning  like  that,  you'd  do  something,  you'd  help  to 

justify  your  existence.'  " 

mad  or  dangerous,"  he  snapped.  "  The 
thing  is  extraordinary,  and  I  can't  explain 
it,  but  I'm  quite  sane." 

The  woman's  cold  eye  examined  him 
and  found  him  harmless.  She  said  with 
a  disdain  that  emphasised  her  contempt  : 
"  Oh,  well,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  going  into  all  that,  Mister  Chadwick. 
We  must  deal  now  with  facts  as  they  are, 
and  the  first  fact  is  food." 

"  Food,"  he  echoed  dully,  conscious  that 


have  none  ;  I  suppose  you  have  none  either. 
Well,  then,  we  must  find  some." 

"  But  how  ?  "  he  asked  blankly. 

"  Good  gracious,  man,  by  the  use  of  our 
wits.  There  are  birds  in  the  air,  fish  in 
the  sea,  fruits  on  the  trees.     Miss  Latimer 
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was  on  her  way  to  try  her  luck  in  the  sea. 
You'd  better  go  instead." 

"  But  I  haven't  a  line  or  a  net." 

"  Shellfish,"  snapped  the  woman. 

"  Shellfish,"  he  said  vaguely.  "  Oh,  yes, 
of  course,  but  I  don't  really  know " 

"  Are  you  one  of  those  incapable  fools  ?  " 


show  them  what  Lucas  Chad  wick  signified. 
But  somehow  his  great  brain  wasn't  such 
a  success.  The  sea  was  so  vast,  and  so 
was  his  ignorance  of  it.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  look  for  or  where  to  find  it.  The 
few  miserable  limpets  he  managed  to 
locate  were  difficult  to  get  off  the  rocks, 


"  A  spiral  of  smoke  was  rising  from  this.    They  had  a  fire." 


said  the  woman  furiously.     "  Can't  you  do 
anything  ?  " 

Couldn't  he,  the  master-mind,  the  indis- 
pensable, do  anything  ?  With  a  set  jaw 
he  swung  about  and  made  for  the  sea.    He'd 


even  with  a  stone.  The  bruised  and 
battered  mass  of  shellfish  he  brought  back 
looked  nauseating. 

The    girl   was   coming    down  a   leaning 
cocoanut  palm  as  he  returned;  the  scattering 
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of  big  nuts  at  the  base  showed  what  she 
had  been  doing.  How  slim  and  agile  and 
beautiful  she  was  !  He  paused,  enraptured 
by  her  grace,  and  was  jerked  out  of  that 
by  the  voice  of  the  woman.  He  joined  her 
in  a  little  dell  by  the  stream,  and  found  an 
oldish  man  there,  very  pale  of  face  and, 
from  the  rough  splints  on  right  arm  and 
leg,  rather  badly  hurt.  He  also  saw  that 
five  eggs  lay  beside  the  man  and  a  bird  of 
some  kind. 

"  How  did  you  get  those  ?  "  he  gasped. 

"  Stalked  the  bird,"  said  the  woman 
impatiently.  "  I'm  afraid  the  bird  was 
sitting,  so  it  was  easy  to  get  close  and 
stun  it  with  a  handful  of  shingle.  Hope 
the  eggs  are  all  right.  What  have  you  got  % 
Oh,  Heavens  !  " 

She  was  staring  with  hopeless  contempt 
at  the  pulped  mess  of  shellfish  he  carried. 
He  felt  enraged,  more  so  when  the  old 
man  said  wearily  :  "  They're  no  good — 
poisonous." 

He  snapped  out :  "  You  needn't  be 
superior  about  it.  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
any  good  at  this  sort  of  thing." 

"  What  are  you  good  at,  I  wonder  ?  " 
said  the  woman — that  to  Lucas  Chadwick, 
upon  whose  brain  depended  millions  in 
money.  She  said  to  the  girl :  "  You'd 
better  try  your  hand  at  it,  after  all,  Janet. 
You  "—this  to  Chadwick — "  can  at  least 
find  the  materials  to  make  a  fire." 

Returning  with  an  armful  of  driftwood, 
he  found  that  the  girl  had  brought  in  a 
number  of  oysters  and  things  that  looked  like 
clams.  He  saw  that  she  had  dived  for  them. 
Her  scanty  clothes  clung  tight  about  her 
strong,  budding  figure,  and  he  was  torn 
between  irritation  at  himself  for  not  thinking 
of  diving,  and  admiration  at  the  classic 
beauty  of  a  form  that  might  have  been  a 
model  of  Psyche.  To  reassert  himself  he 
said  sullenly  :  "  A  fire  is  out  of  the  question 
at  present.  This  wood  is  sodden  right 
through  from  the  storm ;  we  must  wait 
until  it  dries  out.  Also,  what  can  we  start 
a  fire  with  ?  My  matches  were  destroyed  by 
the  water,  and  yours,  too,  I  suppose." 

"  If  you'll  only  stand  out  of  the  way,", 
snapped  the  woman,  "  we  can  do  it,  instead 
of  standing  round  wailing  about  it." 

He  jumped  aside,  for  he  saw  that  she  was 
focussing  the  intense  sun  through  the  large 
drop  of  a  necklet  of  crystal  beads  she  had 
been  wearing.  The  bitter  point  of  sun-fire 
was  concentrated  on  the  husks  of  the  cocoa- 
nuts.  In  a  minute  a  spiral  of  smoke  was 
rising  from  this,  They  had  a  fire. 


The  limpid  brown  eyes,  of  the  girl  Janet 
met  his,  amused,  speculative,  not  unfriendly. 
Somehow  he  felt  humble  before  her,  as  he 
had  never  felt  humble  to  Lydia,  humble  and 
anxious  to  prove  himself  and  win  her 
interest.  Of  course  he  could  do  that — a  man 
of  his  outstanding  capacities.  "  Chadwick, 
my  man,"  said  the  woman,  "  if,  instead  of 
mooning  like  that,  you'd  do  something, 
you'd  help  to  justify  your  existence.  Don't 
you  realise  that  one  way  to  dry  wood  is  to 
put  it  near  fire.  Heavens,  man,  can't  you 
pile  it  round  the  fire  !  " 

The  meal  was  the  most  delicious  Chadwick 
had  ever  eaten,  though  he  had  dined  on  the 
triumphs  of  the  world's  greatest  chefs.  The 
woman,  who  had  shown  such  brusqueness 
and  power,  helped  to  feed  the  hurt  man  with 
the  greatest  tenderness.  It  seemed  that 
they  were  husband  and  wife,  their  name 
being  Latimer,  and  that  the  girl  Janet  was 
their  niece.  That  was  all  Chadwick  knew 
about  this  amazing  situation  until  he 
blurted  out  his  story — how,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  he  had  been  a  financier  but  a  few 
hours  before,  who  had  gone  to  his  doctor 
and  had  been  ordered  to  take  a  holiday  at 
once  to  stave  off  a  nervous  breakdown.  He 
told  them  how  that  was  his  last  memory 
before  waking  up  to  the  realisation  of  his 
position  on  the  beach,  his  filthy  clothes,  and 
his  work-hardened  hands. 

"  Sounds  as  though  that  nervous  break- 
down did  get  you,"  said  Mrs.  Latimer,  "  and 
your  memory  went.    That  or " 

"  Or  it  is  the  yarn  of  a  malingerer,"  said 
Chadwick  bitterly. 

"Oh,  no,  aunt,"  said  the  girl  Janet  sur- 
prisingly, and  blushing  a  little.  "  You 
remember  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
Tillissar 

"  Yes,  I  know  nothing  about  the  Tillissa" 
said  he  with  a  humility  Lucas  Chadwick, 
master-mind,  would  never  have  exhibited. 
"  My  recovery  seems  to  have  wiped  all  that 
out ;  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  something  about 
her." 

"  The  Tillissa"  said  Janet,  "was  just  the 
intermediate  liner  from  San  Francisco  to 
Australia.  We  were  passengers  to  Samoa 
ourselves.  Four  nights  ago  there  was  a  bad 
storm,  with  the  steering  engine  breaking 
down  in  the  middle  of  it.  We  were  blown 
out  of  our  course  and  wrecked  about 
eleven  o'clock  last  night.  I  don't  think 
many  escaped,  because  our  striking  the 
rocks  was  so  sudden  and  the  ship  went  to 
pieces  at  once.  We  with  a  handful  got  off 
in  a  boat,  but  that  hit  something  and  was 
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smashed.  Uncle  was  hurt  there  ;  aunt  and 
I  managed  to  get  him  ashore.  I — we  fear 
the  others  in  the  boat  were  drowned, 
except  you.  I  believe  you  were  one  of  the 
crew- — men  who  manned  our  boat." 

Chad  wick  did  not  doubt  it.  But  how  on 
earth  had  he  become  a  deck-hand  - —  he, 
the  opulent  commercial  magnate  ?  And 
what  on  earth  had  taken  him  to  San 
Francisco  of  all  places  1  And  what  had 
happened  to  his  companies  meanwhile  ? 

He  asked  them  anxiously  if  they  had 
heard  anything  of  Incorporated  Concessions 
and  the  rest,  and  when  they  showed 
ignorance  he  groaned.  He  knew  what  that 
meant.  Without  his  master-hand  all  his 
concerns  had  gone  to  smash.  He  felt  this 
with  certainty,  though  it  might  have  been 
argued  that  the  Latimers  were  rather  out- 
side financial  history.  They  were  people 
of  adequate  income,  who  filled  their  life, 
rather  than  tried  to  make  money,  by  running 
an  estate  in  Samoa.  Janet,  an  orphan,  lived 
with  them.  Excellent,  solid  people  of  no 
worldly  magnificence  of  the  kind  Chad  wick 
had  venerated,  but,  for  all  that,  strangely 
fine  and  lovable. 

As  he  turned  over  these  things,  Mrs. 
Latimer  rose,  saying  :  "  Well,  nights  can 
be  cold  in  these  parts  ;  we'd  better  prepare 
against  them." 

Chad  wick,  on  the  trail  of  his  trouble,  said 
suddenly  :    "  What  month  is  this  1  " 

"  February,"  said  Janet. 

"  It  can't  be  !  "  cried  Chadwick.  "  Why, 
it  was  in  June  I  saw  Jaynes  !  " 

"  Not  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,"  said  the  hurt  man,  "  and  this  is  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-four." 

Chadwick  stared  at  him  in  horror.  He  had 
seen  Jaynes  in  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three.  Nearly  a  whole  year  was  lost  to 
him.  What  had  happened  to  him  and  his 
affairs  in  that  blank  eight  months  1 

He  gasped  out  as  much.  Janet  mur- 
mured :   "  How  terrible  for  you  !  " 

Her  aunt  said  briskly  :  "  Well,  thinking 
about  it  won't  keep  us  warm  in  the  night 
wind.  I  suppose  you've  never  built  even 
a  hen-house,  Mr.  Chadwick  ?  " 

"  I'm  completely  in  the  dark  about  that 
form  of  work,"  he  admitted. 

"  Well,  you  can  get  some  timber — 
branches,  you  know — and  leaves,  and  fibre 
cord,  and  so  forth." 

He  stared  at  her.  "  Have  you  a  saw 
or  an  axe  ?  " 

"  Good  gracious,"  she  cried,  "  what  sort 
of  man  of  affairs  were  you  ?     If  you  were 


no  better  at  preserving  your  fortune  than 
you  are  at  preserving  your  life,  your  com- 
panies won't  miss  you." 

He  didn't  have  to  be  angry  at  that  ;  he 
simply  said  with  weary  dignity  :  "  They 
won't  miss  me  now,  because  without  me 
they've  gone  smash  long  ago." 

"  You  think  any  man  can  be  as  indis- 
pensable as  that  ?  " 

"  I  was,"  he  said  firmly. 

But  the  definite  consciousness  of  his 
importance  did  not  make  him  a  better 
workman.  Janet  helped  him,  as  a  youngster 
enjoying  a  game,  to  tear  down  branches 
and  leaves,  and  to  weave  the  cocoanut  fibre 
into  a  rough  sort  of  rope.  But  he  didn't 
see  how  they  were  going  to  make  huts  out 
of  this,  until  he  saw  they  were  not  doing  it. 
They  lashed  a  branch  between  two  trees 
and  laced  the  leaves  to  form  a  wall  or  screen. 
It  seemed  rather  ridiculous,  but  since  they 
thought  it  wise  he  helped  them  at  it.  Not 
well.  He  knew  that  it  was  his  clumsiness 
as  much  as  concern  that  made  Janet  say 
as  they  laboured  on  her  wall :  "  You  had 
better  be  building  for  yourself,  Mr.  Chadwick. 
Night  will  soon  be  here,  and  nights  can  be 
cold." 

He  went  off  in  a  huff,  because  she  was 
very  beautiful  and  he  wanted  to  stay  near 
her.  He  built  his  screen — queer  how  leaky 
and  crazy  he  made  a  simple  structure  that 
the  others  made  firm  and  sound.  It  was 
dark  when  he  had  finished,  the  wind  already 
blowing  in  cold  from  the  sea,  colder  from 
the  contrast  of  the  blazing  sun.  The  fire 
was  burning  up,  and  there  came  the  smell 
of  cooked  food,  food  he  had  not  helped  to 
find.  He  was  contemplating  his  screen 
when  he  heard  a  sound  that  might  have  been 
a  giggle  or  a  gasp,  and  Janet  was  beside 
him,  looking  at  his  work. 

"  It's  not  very  good,  I'm  afraid,"  he 
said  apologetically.  "Won't  keep  much 
night  air  out." 

"  No,"  she  said  lamely.  "  No,  it  won't." 
And  during  a  night  of  acute  discomfort 
he  discovered  the  truth  of  it.  The  others 
had  pitched  their  screens  so  as  to  break 
the  force  of  the  wind.  Vaguely  he  had 
seen  that,  but  he  hadn't  taken  the  trouble 
to  gauge  the  flow  of  the  wind.  The  others 
slept  warm ;  his  shoulders  only  were  out 
of  the  draught,  while  a  current  skirled  up 
over  legs  and  loins  until  they  were  chilled 
through  and  through.  He  rose  and  tried 
to  find  comfort  elsewhere,  and  his  blunder- 
ing steps  woke  Mrs.  Latimer,  who  sat  up 
and  watched  him  warily,  her  hand  holding 
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significantly  a  branch  that  could  be  used  as 
a  club.  And  she  snapped  irritably  :  "Go 
and  lie  behind  that  bush,  you  helpless  fool ! 
You  are  more  trouble  than  you  are  worth." 

That  rankled.  He  thought  of  it  during 
the  night,  rose  thinking  of  it.  That  he, 
Lucas  Chadwick,  the  sole  life-force  of  great 
organisations,  should  be  deemed  worthless 
and  called  useless  was  a  shock,  an  affront, 
an  absurdity. 

Yet  he  really  was  rather  helpless  in  the 
stark  task  of  self-preservation.  He  had  to 
depend  on  Mrs.  Latimer  and  Janet  to  keep 
alive.  When  Janet,  diving  like  a  mermaid, 
tried  to  teach  him  how  to  get  oysters,  or 
make  nets  of  fibre  to  catch  fish,  or  how  to 
stalk  sitting  birds,  he  was  terribly  inefficient. 
He  became  the  mere  labourer  of  the  party, 
the  underling  of  the  type  of  which  he  had 
often  said  :  "  You  can't  complain  of  him 
as  a  servant.  He's  that  because  he  hasn't 
brains.  If  he  had  the  brains,  he  wouldn't 
be  a  servant." 

The  loathly  thing  about  that  was  that 
it  was  true  of  himself.  It  galled  him.  It 
forced  him  to  explain  at  length  that  evening 
that  he  was  of  the  type  incompetent  with 
his  hands  because  his  metier  was  to  use  his 
brains.  He  told  them  of  his  great  com- 
panies, his  great  deals,  let  them  understand 
how  gigantically  he  towered  above  smaller 
men.  "  It's  a  tragedy,"  he  said,  "  to  think 
that  this  thing  that  has  happened  to  me,  this 
accidental  loss  of  memory,  should  mean  the 
collapse  of  all  I  have  built  up,  the  ruin  of 
all  those  great  concerns." 

"Are  the  men  you  have  left  behind  so 
helpless  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Latimer. 

"It  is  not  that.  They  are  good,  com- 
petent men,  but  you  must  understand  that 
a  man  of  my  genius  makes  it  impossible 
for  other  men  to  carry  on.  I  am  my  com- 
panies ;  without  me  they  cannot  exist. 
I  am  not  bragging ;  it  is  merely  a  fact 
that  no  man  can  do  the  work  I  do." 

"  We'll  make  a  real  man  of  you  yet," 
was  all  Mrs.  Latimer's  comment,  and  she 
set  him  to  draw  a  bird,  which  was  unpleasant, 
but  necessary. 

Perhaps  they  did  make  a  man  of  him. 
There  was  something  idyllic  about  just 
existing  on  the  stark  necessities,  working 
hard,  as  they  did  when  they  began  to  build 
shacks  against  the  rain,  risking  their  lives 
as  they  did  when  they  had  to  go  farther 
afield  for  shellfish,  and  sharks  were  not 
inattentive.  A  hard,  natural,  splendid  life 
of  health  and  happiness,  especially  when  it 
was  shared  with  Janet. 


Janet  was  as  beautiful' and  as  adorable 
as  a  native  princess  with  all  the  charm  of 
a  civilised  being  thrown  in.  She  had  a  clean, 
swift  beauty  of  mind,  as  she  had  a  clean, 
swift  beauty  of  body.  Their  youth  made 
them  natural  partners  ;  something  else  in 
them  made  them  more  than  that.  That  some- 
thing began  when  Janet,  with  reckless  daring, 
drew  off  the  attentions  of  a  shark  when 
Chadwick  had  fouled  himself  rather  clumsily 
in  deepjwater  weeds.  It  developed  deeply, 
glamorously,  one  evening  when  Chadwick 
carried  her  slim,  lovely,  vibrant  beauty  in 
his  arms  for  three  miles  after  she  had  twisted 
her  ankle  in  exploration.  It  was  a  glorious 
and  thrilling  companionship,  as  clear  and 
as  glowing  as  the  sunlight  that  made  so 
much  of  their  days,  as  happy  and  care-free 
as  their  simple  existence.  A  beautiful, 
lovely  friendship,  and  if  Lucas  Chadwick 
was  a  little  worried  at  it,  it  was  because  he 
knew  that  Lydia  Hewlett  was  eating  her 
heart  out  for  him,  also  because  for  some 
reason  he  had  never  mentioned  Lydia  and 
her  meaning  to  Janet. 

Sometimes  Lydia  didn't  seem  to  ■  exist. 
Sitting  with  Janet  on  the  little  headland 
where  their  flag  of  distress  stood,  they 
would,  at  delicious  ease,  talk  of  many 
delightful  things,  see  much  to  please  them 
in  each  other's  faces.  They  extolled  the 
life  they  led,  and  with  many  little  touches 
and  flashes  of  laughter  she  told  him  of  her 
life  on  the  estate  at  Samoa,  which  was  not 
so  very  different  from  this,  save  for  the 
graces  civilisation  gave  it. 

"  A  superb  life,  a  natural  life,"  he  said. 
6"  That's  how  man  was  made  to  live." 

"  Will  you  live  it  when — when  we  get  off 
this  island,  Lucas  ?  "  she  asked,  her  rich 
blood  staining  throat  and  cheek. 

"  On  the  Samoa  estate  with  you  ?  "  he 
cried.  "  Why,  I'd  love  to,  Janet  "—he 
suddenly  remembered — "  if  I  could." 

"  Lucas,"  she  cried,  "  don't — don't  you 
want  to  ?  " 

"Want  to  ?  Of  course  I  do,  my  dear,"  he 
said.  "  But  don't  you  see  a  man  like  me 
jcan't  bury  himself  away.  There  are  things 
that  only  I  can  do,  and  I  must  do  them." 

"Ob,  does  all  that  matter  so  much  ?  ,? 
she  said  sorrowfully. 

"  If  I  was  an  ordinary  man,  it  wouldn't, 
Janet,"  he  said.  "  But  all  these  things  so 
depend  upon  me.  I  created  them,  I  alone 
can  keep  them  alive.  The  others,  they  can 
only  make  botch- work  where  I  alone  make 
success.  I'm  hoping  that  they'll  have 
enough  brains  to  save  things  from  absolute 
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crash,  and  that  I  may  be  able  to  pick  some- 
thing out  of  the  ruins.  It  is  the  penalty  of 
being — well,  exceptional,  Janet." 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  *'  is  that  life  indispens- 
able to  you,  then,  Lucas  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "it  is  I  who  am  indis- 
pensable to  it." 

It  was  this  talk  that  made  Janet  draw 
away  from  him  for  a  few  days,  caused  him 
to  take  long  tramps  alone.  It  was  in  this 
way  he  found  the  wreckage. 


piled  weed  and  its  surface  scummed  with 
all  kind  of  flotsam. 

He  saw  plenty  of  wreckage  about.  He 
saw  an  overturned  whale-boat,  with  its 
bow  on  the  beach  and  its  rudder-post  in 
the  sea — a  seaworthy  boat.  He  saw  a  large 
cupboard  resting  well  up  the  beach.  That 
cupboard  gave  him  a  thrill.  What  he 
expected  to  find  in  it  he  did  not  quite 
know.  He  was  disappointed  to  discover, 
on  bursting  it   open,  that   it  was  full  of 


"  He  underlined  old  Gilder's  dictum  on  his  dispensability  with  his  thumb-nail." 


There  were  parts  of  the  island  they 
had  never  explored,  mainly  because  they 
looked  too  barren  and  unfruitful.  Along 
a  certain  tongue  of  sand  covered  with 
rough  growth  that  jutted  into  the  sea 
Lucas  Chadwick  trudged  that  afternoon. 
He  found  that  the  land  imperceptibly  rose 
at  one  point,  forming  a  narrow  gut  of  a 
hay  which  seemed  to  catch  the  drift  of  the 
local  current,   for  its  beach  was  foul  with 


books.  It  had  been,  in  fact,  the  Tillissa 
library,  and  had  been  swept  out  of  her 
saloon  at  the  time  of  the  wreck.  It  must 
have  been  driven  ashore  almost  at  once, 
for,  though  damaged  by  sea-water,  its 
contents  had  not  suffered  greatly. 

Lucas  Chadwick  was  grateful  for  this 
when  he  came  upon  a  file  of  newspapers 
dating  from  the  first  of  January  until  the 
first  week  in  February.  He  seized  upon 
those  papers  hungrily,  but  with  fear  also. 
Now  at  last  he  would  know  the  worst, 
he  would  learn  the  extent  of  the  disaster 
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to  his  interests  that   his  strange   accident 
had  brought  about. 

First  came  surprise — well,  yes,  he  sup- 
posed he  must  count  it  a  pleasant  surprise, 
though  he  felt  curiously  taken  aback. 
The  stock  reports  showed  that  Mobile 
Transport  had  weathered  the  disaster.  It 
hadn't  gone  back  if  it  hadn't  gone  ahead. 
"  Smalle  played  safe,"  he  breathed.  "  Good 
for  Smalle.  It'll  give  me  something  to 
build  on.    Hope  the  others  are  no  worse." 

Then  he  saw  the  quotation  of  Incor- 
porated Concessions,  and  was  cold  with 
shock.  Incorporated  Concessions  had  risen 
seven  and  a  half  points. 

He  was  staggered.  He  had  never  seen 
Incorporated  rising  more  than  five  at  the 
most,  even  with  his  master-brain  behind 
it.  But  to  rise  seven  and  a  half  !  That 
was  amazing.  Who  had  done  it  ?  Not 
Bunbay  and  Young  ?  Had  they  called  in 
some  financial  bigwig  ? 

Queer  how  the  news  of  his  companies' 
success  upset  rather  than  pleased  him. 
Then  he  came  upon  a  paragraph  about 
Speed  Tools.  The  directors  of  Speed  Tools 
had  had  their  way  in  a  matter  he  had  set 
his  face  against.  He  had,  with  his  master- 
brain,  proved  to  them  that  their  idea  of 
setting  up  branch  offices,  instead  of  agencies, 
was  inviting  ruin.  They  had  had  their 
way.  The  paragraph  related  how  they  had 
opened  up  their  twentieth  branch,  and  how 
their  business  had  trebled  in  the  last  six 
months. 

He  had  the  queer  feeling  that  disaster 
had  happened  to  him  rather  than  to  his 
affairs  as  he  now  doggedly  scanned  through 
the  papers,  learning  about  these  companies 
of  which  he  had  fancied  himself  to  be  the 
sole  life-impulse.  None  had  failed  because 
he  had  been  away ;  most  had  advanced . 
With  some  this  prosperity  was  unexpected, 
with  many  it  was  to  be  expected  ;  but  the 
thought  that  his  absence  had  made  no 
difference,  that,  in  fact,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  man  who  thought  that  the  companies 
could  not  continue  without  him  had  actually 
led  to  increased  profits  and  business,  laid 
his  egoism  flat  with  shattering  effect. 
Even,  he  found,  the  affairs  of  South  Western 
Hospitals  had  prospered,  and  a  reference 
to  the  Veterans'  Fete  showed  it  had  been 
an  outstanding  success — without  him  ! 

"  Indispensable  I  thought  myself  !  "  he 
groaned.     "  Indispensable — by  Heaven  !  " 

He  searched  carefully  through  the  papers 
to  find  some  explanation — some  exposure 
of  his  pride.   He  found  it  in  the  report  of  a 


special  meeting  of  Incorporated,  a  meeting 
called  to  confirm  the  despised  Bunbay  and 
Young  in  absolute  control.  He  learnt  a  lot 
from  that. 

Old  Gilder,  that  figure-head  chairman  of 
directors,  explained  that  this  was  a  meet- 
ing of  great  self-congratulation.  All  those 
present  knew  how  the  company  had  been 
faced  with  disaster  when  the  late  lamented 
Lucas  Chadwick  had  died.  ("So  I'm 
dead,"  thought  Chadwick.)  Mr.  Chadwick, 
it  would  be  remembered,  after  a  critical 
consultation  with  his  medical  adviser,  had 
left  that  gentleman's  house  and  had  never 
been  seen  again.  They  had  hoped  that  it 
had  been  no  more  than  a  matter  of  a  mental 
breakdown,  but  the  finding  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  fully-clothed  body  two  months  later 
in  the  sea  off  Loosand,  where  it  must  have 
lain  for  a  long  time,  put  all  doubts  of  his 
fate  at  rest. 

Lucas  Chadwick  frowned  there.  Whose 
body  was  it  they  had  found  ?  And  what 
was  it  doing  at  Loosand,  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  Jaynes's  house  ?  Had 
somebody  robbed  him  of  his  clothes,  or  had 
he  sold  them  during  his  blank  time  of  mad- 
ness or  what  ?  However,  he  dismissed  that. 
He  also  dismissed  old  Gilder's  laudatory 
remarks  about  himself.  He  wanted  to 
get  on  with  facts.  The  facts  were  definite 
enough.  There  had  been  something  of  a 
panic  at  his  disappearance.  Gilder  and  the 
others  had  been  certain  it  meant  smash. 
Then  Bunbay  and  Young  had  taken  hold, 
and  they  had  done  so  with  such  ability  that 
not  only  was  the  company  kept  going,  but 
its  field  and  success  were  broadened  in  a 
way  dreamed  impossible  under  Chadwick's 
rule.  Old  Gilder  put  the  matter  in  a  nut- 
shell. :  "Asa  matter  of  fact,  we  were  all 
rather  hypnotised  into  imagining  that  Lucas 
Chadwick  was  absolutely  indispensable,  and 
that  without  him  all  was  lost.  I  think 
poor  Chadwick  was  hypnotised  by  the  same 
idea.  But  events  have  shown  the  old  truth  : 
no  man  is  indispensable,  and  Chadwick, 
perhaps,  even  less  than  others,  for  Mr. 
Bunbay  and  Mr.  Young  have  shown  them- 
selves even  abler." 

Chadwick  dropped  the  file  of  papers. 
Old  Gilder  had  written  a  just  epitaph  to  his 
conceit :  "He  was  not  indispensable — he 
was  even  less  so  than  other  men." 

He  sat  staring  out  to  sea  with  a  sense  of 
ruin  and  hopelessness  within  him.  The 
whole  of  him  was  abased.  He  was  little  good 
as  a  man  here  on  the  island,  as  little  good 
in  his  own  province  of  finance.    He  was 
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brought  very  low  indeed,  and  his  misery  was 
acute,  and  yet  through  it  all  there  seemed 
to  grow  a  sense  of  freedom.  His  happy 
present  and  future  were  not  bound  down  by 
his  past,  unless  Lydia  bound  him. 

He  searched  closely  through  the  social 
columns  of  the  papers,  and  he  was  not  sur- 
prised when  he  came  upon  an  account,  not 
of  her  marriage,  but  of  her  return  from  her 
honeymoon  with  a  man  named  Lang.  Even 
with  Lydia  he  had  not  been  indispensable. 

For  hours  he  sat  amid  the  ruins  of  his 
conceit ;  then  dully  he  rose  and  walked 
back.  He  ought  to  tell  the  others  of  finding 
the  whale-boat  %  They  could  escape  from 
the  island  to  civilisation  in  that. 

He  came  upon  Janet  sitting  in  one  of 
their  favourite  haunts.  She  was  huddled  up, 
disconsolate.  She  looked  as  though  she  had 
been  crying.  For  a  moment  she  hung  her 
head  as  she  saw  him,  then  she  looked  up 
with  a  lovely  air  of  gallantry,  pride,  humility. 

"  Lucas,"  she  cried  huskily,  "  I  can't  bear 
being  stuffy  !  Please  forgive  me  for  being  a 
little  beast." 

"  My  dear,  easily,"  he  said  hoarsely, 
"  because  I've  been  a  big  one,  a  big  con- 
ceited one." 

He  put  the  paper  with  the  report  of  the 
special  meeting  of  Incorporated  Concessions 
into  her  hands,  He  underlined  old  Gilder's 
dictum  on  his  dispensability  with  his 
thumb-nail. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  my  bubble  of 
spurious  conceit  is  pricked.  After  all,  I'm 
as  useless  in  finance  as  I  am  here." 

Her  arms  were  round  his  neck  in  a  flash, 
her  young  body  was  straining  his  to  it, 
a  mother  protecting  its  child,  her  young 
cheek  was  against  his.  "  Poor  Lucas  !  "  she 
whispered.     "  Poor  Lucas  !  " 

And  Lucas  wondered  whether  he  was. 
Was  he  so  poor  and  barren  of  worth  to 
win  this  lovely  regard,  this  fine  sympathy, 
to  have  the  arms  of  Janet  about  him,  her 
kisses  on  his  lips  ?  He  doubted  it.  Pre- 
sently, smiling,  he  told  her  that  he  did  not 
think  he  was  so  badly  used,  after  all.  And 
when,  after  an  hour  of  talk,  he  left  her  while 
he  went  and  brought  Mrs.  Latimer  to  see 
the  boat  he  had  found,  he  went  his  way 
singing— like  a  cheerful  idiot,  he  told  him- 
self.    But  it  was  a  glorious  cheerfulness. 

And  on  his  way  back  with  Mrs.  Latimer 
he  was  able  to  put  the  reason  of  his  happi- 
ness into  words.  Janet  jumped  up  at  the 
sight  of  him,  ran  to  him  with  the  file. 

"  Lucas,"  she  cried,  "  you  couldn't  have 


read  all  these  papers.  Here's  something 
much  more  interesting  about  you.  You're 
alive." 

She  pointed  out  the  column.  Lucas  saw 
that  a  tramp  had  been  arrested,  and  his 
gold-bound  card-case  found  on  the  wretch's 
person.  The  tramp  confessed  that  he  had 
stolen  it  from  a  man,  a  lunatic,  he  thought, 
he  and  another  man  had  found  wandering 
about.  This  lunatic,  who  was,  of  course, 
Lucas  Chad  wick,  had  been  picked  up  by 
them  as  they  walked  the  road  near  Chad- 
wick's  home.  The  lunatic  was  well-dressed, 
the  tramp  said,  but  didn't  know  a  thing 
about  himself.  He  and  his  companion  had 
seen  a  chance  for  plunder.  That  night  they 
had  camped  in  a  wood,  and  had  easily 
persuaded  the  lunatic  to  undress  as  though 
going  to  bed.  Then  the  tramp's  companion 
had  dressed  himself  in  the  lunatic's  clothes, 
leaving  his  own  beside  the  man.  They 
had  both  bolted  then,  and  later,  after 
dividing  the  spoils,  had  gone  different  ways 
to  escape  any  suspicion.  The  tramp  had 
never  seen  his  companion  again. 

The  newspaper  not  only  very  logically 
proved  that  the  body- — identified  by  the 
clothes  alone,  because  an  advanced  state  of 
decomposition  had  made  any  other  identi- 
fication impossible — thought  to  be  Lucas 
Chad  wick's  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
other  tramp ;  it  went  further,  it  stated 
that  its  investigations  led  it  to  say  certainly 
that  Lucas  Chad  wick,  wandering  with  a  lost 
memory,  had  joined  a  ship  as  a  deck-hand 
a  couple  of  weeks  after  he  had  vanished. 
He  was  probably  sailing  the  seas  somewhere 
in  that  capacity,  but  the  press  had  every 
hope  of  discovering  him. 

"  Well,  I'm  discovered,"  smiled  Lucas 
Chad  wick  into  the  bright  eyes  of  Janet. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  my 
dear  %  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  see,  you  can  go  back 
now  without  any  trouble  about  identity 
and  so  forth,  take  up  your  life  where  you 
left  off,  take  over  your  interests " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  smiled  Lucas  Chadwick. 
"  I've  been  cured  of  all  that.  What  I  want 
to  do,  if  you'll  let  me,  is  to  go  to  Samoa 
with  you  and  Mrs.  Latimer,  and  work,  and 
in 'time- — well,  we'll  make  a  real  man  of 
me,  yet !  " 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  caught  Janet's, 
and  standing  thus,  smiling  at  each  other, 
both  realised  in  just  what  way  and  in  one 
way  alone  human  beings  can  be  indis- 
pensable, 
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MR.  PARKER,  sitting  on  the  verandah 
of  his  residence,  yawned  and 
lazily  scratched  his  right  ear  with 
his  foot.  As  such  an  action  might  seem 
hardly  suitable  for  a  respectable,  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
that  he  was  a  monkey  and  his  desirable 
abode  was  a  wooden  box  with  a  small 
platform  before  it  fixed  on  a  high  post, 
to  a  sliding  ring  on  which  he  was  attached  by 
a  light  chain  and  a  leather  belt. 

He  was  quite  an  elderly  individual  as 
monkeys  go ;  but,  as  long  as  he  could 
remember,  his  life  had  been  passed  in  such 
surroundings  as  he  was  in  now,  an  untidy 
enclosure,  or  compound,  surrounding  a 
whitewashed,  deep-verandahed  bungalow 
in  a  small  up-country  Indian  station. 
A  couple  of  giant  leafy  mango  trees,  under 
one  of  which  the  post  stood,  two  or  three 
gold  mohur  or  tamarind  trees,  a  few  plants 
in  pots  and  a  strip  of  yellow,  dry  grass  gave 
the  enclosure  the  right  to  call  itself  a  garden. 

It  was  Mr.  Parker's  whole  world,  and 
with  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  his  race  he 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  doings  of 
its  population,  of  the  myriads  that  flew, 
walked,  crawled  or  burrowed  within  its 
narrow  limits.  His  owner,  an  Indian  Army 
subaltern,  blind  to  the  existence  of  the  varied 
tribes  within  his  domain,  the  many  birds, 
animals  and  insects  that  shared  with  him 
his  compound  and  his  bungalow,  misjudged 
the  monkey's  laudable  desire  to  know  all 
that  was  happening  around  him,  and  named 
him  rudely  after  that  mythical  personage 
whose  front  appellation  is  Nosey.  But 
Mr.  Parker  did  not  care  and  went  on  carry- 
ing out  his  self-imposed  duties  as  Grand 
Inquisitor  into  the  lives  of  his  feathered, 
furry,  or  scaly  neighbours. 

He  was  not  an  early  riser,  and  on .  this 
occasion,  as  usual,  the  sun  was  up  long 
before   he   crawled   out   of    his   box   and, 


dragging  after  him  a  strip  of  dirty  blanket, 
wrapped  himself  in  it  and  shivered  from 
mere  habit  as  though  the  morning  was 
chilly.  But,  on  the  contrary,  even  at  that 
hour  it  was  distinctly  warm  ;  for  the  season 
was  the  hot  weather,  when  India  finds  it 
hard  to  believe  that  it  ever  knew  cold  and 
forgets  the  frosty  nights  of  its  vanished 
winter 

The  usual  herald  of  the  dawn,  the  long- 
tailed,  black-plumaged  bird  with  chestnut- 
coloured  wings  that  is  known  as  the  coucal, 
or  crow-pheasant  (rude  folk  call  him  "  the 
subaltern's  pheasant,"  because  the  newly- 
arrived  young  officer  sometimes  shoots  him 
in  the  belief  that  he  is  really  a  game-bird), 
had  long  ago  finished  telling  everybody  that 
day  was  coming,  and  was  busy  breakfasting 
on  a  scorpion  that  he  had  routed  out  from 
under  a  stone.  The  next  earliest  risers,  the 
crows  and  the  curving-tailed  smaller  black 
bird  that  bullies  them  so  persistently,  and 
is  consequently  called  the  king-crow,  had 
also  said  their  say  about  the  dawn  and 
gone  their  ways.  The  Seven  Brothers — there 
were  really  nine  of  these  untidy,  white-eyed 
birds  with  yellow  beaks  and  dirty  brownish- 
grey  feathers— were  hopping  about  the 
compound  in  a  band,  busily  turning  over 
fallen  leaves  in  search  of  beetles  and  insects, 
chattering  incessantly  and  showing  how 
appropriate  is  their  English  name  of  babbler- 
thrushes.  It  is  their  fondness  for  each 
other's  company- — for  they  always  keep 
together  in  groups — that  makes  the  natives 
call  them  the  Sath  Bhai  or  Seven  Brothers. 

High  up  in  a  mango  tree  a  big,  long-tailed 
bird  with  a  bluish-green  gloss  on  its  black 
feathers  was  running  up  the  musical  scale 
with  its  oft-repeated  cry  "  Ko-el !  Ko-el !  " 
which  gives  it  its  name.  It  was  a  cock, 
sonorously  chuckling  over  his  hen-bird's 
cleverness  in  playing  a  mean  trick  on  a  pair 
of  crows  which  had  built  their  home  in  the 
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other  mango  tree.  For  Mrs.  Koel  had  taken 
advantage  of  their  temporary  absence  from 
their  nest  to  deposit  in  it  two  eggs,  dark 
gTeen  and  splotched  with  reddish  brown. 
And'  now  she  had  flown  to  her  husband — 
like  him  she  was  a  long-tailed  bird,  but  with 
brown  and  white  feathers  speckled  like  a 
thrush— and  was  telling  him  all  about  it. 
He  was  laughing  thus  boisterously  because 
he  knew  that  these  foolish  crows  would 
hatch  out  the  eggs  with  their  own,  knew, 
too,  that  the  young  cuckoos — for  such 
koels  are — would  later  on  throw  their 
foster-brothers  and  sisters  out  of  the 
nest,  to  be  eaten  by  snakes  or  mon- 
gooses on  the  ground  below,  and  have 
it  and  the  attention  of  their  foster- 
parents  all  to  themselves.  And  mean- 
while their  real  progenitors  would  fly 
care-free  about  the  world,  a  young 
married  couple  without  encum- 
brances. No  wonder  the  selfish 
Mr.  Koel  chuckled  at  having 
saddled  others  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  bringing  up  his 
young  family. 

"  Clever  of  the  wife,  wasn't 
it,   Mr.   Parker?  "  he 
chortled,  as  he  flew  across 
the  compound. 


sweltering  heat  of  the  summer  nights  of 
India  white  men  and  brown  avoid  the  oven- 
like interiors  of  their  abodes. 

At  the  servant's  bare  heels  a  fox-terrier 
puppy  followed  close ;  and  when  the 
domestic,  having  laid  the  tray  on  the  small 
table  beside  the  bed  and  called  the  sleeper, 
returned  to  the  kitchen,  the  young  dog, 
inspired  by  cupboard  love,  accompanied  him, 
neither  paying  heed  to  the  frantic  appeals  of 
Mr.  Parker,  who  had  slid  down  to  the  ground 
and  at  the  full  length  of  his  chain  was 
standing  erect,  asking  loudly  for  a  banana. 
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"The  squirrel  dropped  the  plunder  aud,  whistling  shrilly,  leaped  across  the  garden.'' 


But  the  monkey,  an  old  bachelor  by 
inclination  as  well  as  by  necessity,  paid  no 
heed  to  him  ;  for  his  attention  was  riveted 
on  a  white-robed  servant  coming  from  the 
kitchen,  which,  as  is  the  custom  in  India, 
was  a  one-roomed  building  forming  part 
of  the  enclosure  wall  of  the  compound. 
He  was  carrying  a  tray  with  a  teapot, 
cup  and  saucer,  a  plate  of  toast  and — what 
appealed  most  of  all  to  Mr.  Parker — two 
bananas.  It  was  the  early  breakfast  of  the 
master,  whom  the  monkey  could  see  asleep 
on  the  mosquito-curtained  bed  standing  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden.     For  in  the 


The  man  on  the  bed  responded  to  his 
servant  only  by  a  somnolent  grunt,  and, 
turning  over,  had  fallen  asleep  again,  deaf 
to  the  monkey's  plaintive  voice  when  he 
swarmed  up  the  post  again  and,  squatting  on 
the  top,  looked  sadly  down  on  the  tantalising 
vision  of  the  neglected  fruit  on  the  table. 
But  suddenly  Mr.  Parker  changed  his  tone. 
He  chattered  with  rage  and  danced  up  and 
down  on  his  platform  furiously  as  a  small 
animal,  like  a  furry  rat  with  a  fluffy  tail, 
ran  down  a  pillar  of  the  verandah  from  the 
roof  and,  darting  across  the  compound, 
sat  up  on  its  haunches  under  the  table.     A 
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graceful  little  creature  this  tiny  grey 
squirrel  with  the  three  black  stripes  along 
its  back,  that  marked  where  in  the  beginning 
of  things  the  kindly  Hindu  god  had  stroked 
its  ancestor  lovingly,  and  in  token  of 
benediction  left  the  marks  of  his  fingers  on  it 
and  its  descendants  for  ever  after. 

But  the  blessing  has  not  sanctified  the  race 
of  squirrels,  and  this  one,  like  all  his  kind, 
was  an  impudent  rogue  and  a  thief,  for  all 
his  pretty  ways  and  daintiness  of  movement. 
The  cheeky  wee  beastie,  seeing  that  the 
sleeper  did  not  stir,  climbed  swiftly  up  the 
leg  of  the  table  and,  seizing  a  piece  of  toast 
in  his  sharp  teeth,  dragged  it  over  the  edge. 
It  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  squirrel, 
dropping  down  after  it,  picked  it  up  in  his 
mouth  and,  supporting  it  with  his  fore-paws 
so  that  he  looked  like  a  furry  waiter  carrying 
a  tray,  ran  across  the  compound  on  his 
hind  legs  towards  the  verandah  pillar  that 
led  to  his  nest  among  the  rafters. 

But  just  then  Bingo  the  pup  appeared 
at  the  kitchen  door.  The  little  creature's 
movements  caught  his  eye,  and,  with  the 
delighted  Mr.  Parker  cheering  him  on,  he 
raced  after  the  thief.  The  squirrel  dropped 
the  plunder  and,  whistling  shrilly,  leaped 
across  the  garden  and  whisked  up  the  pillar. 
Sprawled  against  it  at  a  safe  height,  he 
shrieked  abuse  at  the  dog,  who  was  making 
frantic  efforts  to  jump  up  at  him  where  he 
clung  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  monkey  had  slid  down  to  earth  and, 
straining  at  his  chain,  was  striving  to  grab 
the  toast  which  lay  tantalisingly  a  yard  out 
of  his  reach.  Bingo,  tumbling  back  after 
his  tenth  clumsy  attempt  at  a  high  jump, 
suddenly  became  aware  of  what  Mr.  Parker 
was  trying  to  do,  and  turned  to  trot  over 
and  secure  the  prize  for  himself. 

But  he  was  too  late.  Perched  on  a 
branch  of  the  mango  tree,  head  cocked 
knowingly  on  one  side,  a  crow  was  watching 
the  little  comedy.  His  own  designs  on  the 
sleeping  man's  breakfast  had  been  interfered 
with  by  the  squirrel.  Now,  seeing  his 
chance,  he  swooped  down  on  the  abandoned 
toast  and  flew  away  with  it  in  his  beak  ; 
while  the  bewildered  Bingo,  his  foolish  pink 
muzzle  high  in  the  air,  yapped  indignant 
abuse,  Mr.  Parker  and  the  original  robber 
chorusing  him  loudly.  And  the  sleeper 
awoke  in  time  to  see  the  end  of  the  play 
and  sat  up  to  swear  at  the  thieving  crow. 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  squirrel  ceased 
his  shrill  cries  and  disappeared  in  the  roof 
of  the  bungalow;  and  Bingo  trotted  over 
to  lick  his  master's  bare  feet,  when  they  were 


dangled  over  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  assure 
him  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  defend  his 
property. 

A  shouted  order  brought  the  servant  and 
more  toast,  part  of  which  fell  to  the  pup, 
while  Mr.  Parker  deftly  caught  the  banana 
flung  to  him.  The  unabashed  crow  ate 
his  plunder  up  in  the  tree ;  so  everyone 
was  satisfied,  except  the  squirrel  sulking 
in  the  nest  that  he  had  made  in  the  rafters 
and  lined  with  the  pith  and  khaki  cloth  torn 
by  his  sharp  teeth  from  the  helmet  in  the 
subaltern's  empty  bedroom  at  dawn  that 
day  and  conveyed  to  the  roof.  Its  owner 
sulked  even  more  when  he  came  in  to  dress 
for  parade  and  saw. his  damaged  headgear. 
He  unjustly  blamed  the  rats  for  it  and  never 
associated  with  the  crime  the  pretty  little 
sinner  twittering  shrilly  on  the  roof  and 
popping  up  with  jerky  movements  on  its 
hind  legs  to  watch  him — wearing  an  old 
helmet — mount  his  charger  and  ride  off  to 
the  parade  ground. 

His  departure  passed  unnoticed  by  Mr. 
Parker,  who  was  then  sitting  on  the  ground 
deeply  engrossed  in  the  doings  of  a  line  of 
ants  scurrying  backwards  and  forwards 
about  their  lawful  business.  As  usual  their 
actions  puzzled  him.  He  watched  them 
intently,  now  and  again  picking  one  up 
and  eating  it  mechanically.  Occasionally 
a  number  of  them,  changing  direction, 
found  that  their  way  lay  across  his  legs 
and  proceeded  to  crawl  over  them  ;  but  he 
always  jumped  up  affrightedly  and  brushed 
them  .off.  His  attention  was  diverted  from 
them  to  the  strange  antics  of  a  quaint  little 
insect  with  a  stumpy,  stout  body  and  a 
large  flat  head.  It  walked  backwards  until 
it  reached  a  sandy  spot  on  the  ants'  line  of 
march.  Here  it  began  to  spin  round  and 
round,  burrowing  into  the  ground. 

The  Grand  Inquisitor  felt  that  such  a 
proceeding  demanded  inquiry,  so  he  moved 
nearer  and  watched  the  insect  closely.  It 
rapidly  made  a  cone-shaped  hole  an  inch 
deep,  throwing  out  the  grains  of  sand  with 
its  head  as  with  a  shovel .  When  the  pit  was 
dug  to  its  satisfaction,  it  disappeared  in  the 
loose  dust  at  the  bottom.  The  monkey, 
his  curiosity  satisfied,  was  turning  away, 
when  he  noticed  a  hurrying  ant  trip  over 
the  edge  of  the  hole  and  slide  down  into  it. 
It  started  to  climb  out,  but  the  loose  sides 
gave  way  under  its  scrambling  feet  and  let 
it  down  almost  to  the  bottom.  Nothing 
daunted,  it  tried  again  with  similar  results. 
A  third,  a  fourth  effort  failed ;  but,  attempt- 
ing another  side  of  the  pit,  it  had  better 
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luck,  and  had  all  but  reached  the  edge  when 
a  jet  of  sand  was  shot  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  fired  by  the  invisible  insect,  and 
struck  by  it  the  ant  was  brought  sliding 
helplessly  down  to  the  point  of  the  inverted 
cone.  A  pair  of  formidable  jaws  emerged 
from  the  loose  sand  and  gripped  it.  For  the 
lurker  was  an  ant-lion,  and  this  was  its 
method  of  trapping  its  prey.  Every  patch 
of  sand  in  the  compound  and  on  the  road 
that  ran  past  the  gate  was  dotted  with 
similar  pits. 

Mr.  Parker  was  deeply  interested,  and 
watched  ant  after  ant  fall  into  the  trap, 
slide  down,  struggle  up  again  and  again  and 
almost  invariably  be  brought  down  by  the 
fatal  spurt  of  sand  fired  at  it  by  the  hidden 
marksman.  But  at  last  he  got  tired  of  it, 
scratched  up  the  insect  with  his  mischievous 
fingers,  brushed  the  sand  of!  it  and  popped 
it  into  his  mouth.  Ant-lions  had  ceased 
to  interest  him.  He  did  not  know — nor 
would  he  have  cared  if  he  had  known — 
that  this  insect  was  only  in  the  initial  stage 
of  a  varied  existence  ;  for  it  was  a  larva 
that  in  time  would  have  woven  for  itself 
a  wonderful  home  in  the  shape  of  a  silken 
cocoon,  in  the  shelter  pf  which  it  would  have 
changed  into  a  pupa  and  eventually  emerged, 
marvellously  transformed,  as  a  slender  and 
graceful,  large- winged  creature  resembling 
a  dragon-fly. 

Mr.  Parker's  attention  was  now  occupied 
by  the  pup,  which  had  trotted  across  the 
compound  to  bark  at  him.  The  two  were 
excellent  friends.  The  monkey,  at  the  full 
length  of  his  chain,  strove  to  seize  him,  and, 
finding  him  just  out  of  reach,  hopped  tip 
and  down  and  gnashed  his  teeth  in  affected 
rage,  while  Bingo  barked  defiance.  It  was 
the  dog's  daily  amusement  to  tease  him 
in  this  fashion ;  and  he  never  learned  to 
be  prepared  for  Mr.  Parker's  invariable 
manoeuvre,  which  consisted  of  turning  round 
and  stretching  out  a  hind  paw  to  grab  him, 
by  which  move  he  obtained  a  few  inches 
longer  reach  and  grasped  his  tormentor's 
leg.  For  a  few  minutes  the  two  tumbled 
over  each  other  ;  then,  holding  Bingo  down, 
the  monkey  proceeded  to  search  his  play- 
mate's coat  for  fleas.  This  was  an  insult 
to  Rama,  the  small  Hindu  boy  whose  sole 
duty  it  was  to  be  the  puppy's  slave,  wait 
on  him,  feed  him,  wash  and  brush  him  and 
keep  him  free  from  undesirable  insects, 
and  also  take  him  out  on  a  chain  for  a  walk 
every  afternoon  to  exchange  greetings  with 
a  dozen  other  white  men's  pampered  dogs 
while  their  diminutive  attendants  played 


games  or  sat  gossiping  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 

Rama's  appearance  now  with  Bingo's 
breakfast  sent  the  latter  scampering  off, 
and  the  suddenly  deserted  monkey  sat 
listlessly  cooing  a  plaintive  appeal  to  all 
and  sundry  to  remember  that  he,  too,  was 
hungry. 

He  was  not  forgotten,  and  later,  full- 
fed  and  at  peace  with  the  world,  he  lay 
luxuriously  on  his  platform  and  gazed  idly 
up  at  the  leafy  green  realm  above  him 
among  the  spreading  branches  of  the  great 
mango  tree.  It  was  filled  with  feathered  life. 
A  monotonously- repeated  but  not  unmusical 
note  smote  his  ears,  a  sound  as  though 
someone  in  the  tree  overhead  was  striking  at 
regular  intervals  a  metal  pot,  as  in  the 
Indian  bazaars  you  will  see  the  coppersmiths 
beating  with  hammers  the  ruddy-hued 
vessels  that  they  are  fashioning  into  rounded 
cooking  pots.  The  monotonous  note  came 
from  the  throat  of  a  prettily-plumaged 
small  bird,  the  golden  green  of  its  back 
contrasting  with  the  black-edged  crimson 
smear  that  splashed  its  head  to  the  black 
beak  and  with  the  yellow  of  its  throat  and 
breast  streaked  with  scarlet.  Its  eyes  were 
fringed  with  yellow  semicircles,  its  feet  were 
coral- red,  its  claws  black. 

"  Tonk  !  Tonk  !  Tonk  !  Tonk  !  "  rang  its 
rythmical  musical  note  ;  and  a  newcomer 
to  the  land  might  well  be  pardoned  if  on 
hearing  it  he  looked  around  expecting  to 
see  a  brown-faced  workman  methodically 
hammering  a  rounded  metal  pot.  In  fact, 
the  similarity  of  sound  has  gained  for  the  bird 
the  name  of  "  The  Coppersmith." 

Hearing  this  one,  Mr.  Parker's  curiosity 
roused  him  to  stand  up  and  twist  and  crane 
his  neck  to  see  what  he  was  doing.  The 
little  toiler  was  busy  drilling  a  neat  round 
hole  in  the  tree-trunk  to  make  a  nest  in 
which  his  mate  could  lay  her  three  or  four 
fragile,  dull  white  eggs. 

For  in  India  the  Hot  Weather  and  the 
Rains  are  the  breeding  season,  and  all  the 
birds  were  busy  getting  their  nurseries 
ready  and  providing  homes  for  the  expected 
families.  Mr.  Parker,  secure  in  the  possession 
of  a  house  and  having  no  one  to  think  of 
but  himself,  was  free  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  neighbours'  efforts  to  acquire  suitable 
residences.  His  attention  was  diverted 
from  the  Coppersmith  to  a  tiny,  long- billed 
bird,  yellowish  green  with  brown  head  and 
throat,  breast  and  stomach  white.  The 
monkey  knew  him  well  by  sight,  but 
to-day  found    something    strange    in    his 
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appearance  until  he  saw  that  the  change 
was  in  the  tail,  the  middle  feather  of  which, 
since  summer  and  the  courting  season  had 
set  in,  had  grown  much  longer  than  the 
others  in  order  to  lend  him  an  attraction  in 
the  eyes  of  the  little  hen  for  whom  he  was 
now  preparing  a  curious  and  interesting 
home.  For,  as  befitted  his  name  of  Tailor 
Bird,  he  was  dexterously  sewing  together, 
using  his  beak  as  a  needle,  the  edges  of  two 
glossy  green  leaves  of  the  mango  tree  still 
attached  to  their  parent  branch  ;  and  when 
he  had  made  a  neat  little  hanging  pocket  of 
them,  he  flew  away  to  return  with  his  beak 
full  of  fluffy  white  down  plucked  from  a 
cotton  bush.  With  this  and  fine  grass  and 
hair  picked  up  anywhere  he  meant  to  line 
and  fill  the  pendant  green  nest,  which  was 
almost  as  wonderful  a  structure  as  those  that 
his  rivals  in  the  tailoring  trade,  the  "Weaver 
Birds,  were  hanging  in  scores  on  every 
thorny  tree  in  the  open  jungle  a  mile  away. 
While  he  worked  he  told  his  little  mate  all 
about  it  in  a  note  remarkably  loud  for  his 
size. 

The  air  was  full  of  sound,  for  the  old  poets 
and  others  that  used  to  write  of  the  silence 
of  tropical  birds  were  sadly  ignorant  of 
natural  history.  In  a  clump  of  trees  outside 
the  compound  some  person  seemed  to  be 
loudly  whistling  an  air  that  he  did  not  know 
well  or  else  was  improvising  badly — one 
pictured  him  a  care-free  boy,  hands  in 
pockets,  strolling  lazily  along  and  whistling 
for  sheer  joy  of  living  without  bothering 
himself  much  about  the  tune.  It  was  hard 
to  believe  that  no  human  lips  formed  the 
rich  full  notes,  but  the  beak  of  a  bird  whose 
strange  warbling  has  gained  him  the  name 
of  the  Idle  Schoolboy. 

India  has  worse  songsters,  and  the  next 
comer  to  attract  Mr.  Parker's  inquisitorial 
eye,  when  it  perched  above  his  head  in  the 
mango  tree,  was  the  one  that  the  European 
in  that  land  hates  above  all  others.  It  was 
a  big  bird  with  slightly  curved  beak  and 
ashen-grey  feathers,  its  longish  tail  barred 
with  wavy  white  lines.  It  looked  harmless ; 
but  the  title  of  the  Brain  Fever  Bird,  under 
which  "men  curse  it,  is  well  deserved.  For  in 
the  weary  daylight  hours  of  burning  heat, 
when  through  the  long  months  of  the  Hot 
Weather  the  tortured  white  man  hides 
under  the  swinging  punkah  in  his  darkened 
bungalow,  his  ears  are  tormented  by  the 
maddening  call  of  this  pest  of  Nature. 
Its  loud,  clear  notes  run  up  the  musical 
scale  with  a  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  and  break  off 
abruptly  without  completing  it.     Then  it 


begins  again — do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  and  stops 
again.  Nothing  daunted,  it  makes  a  third 
attempt,  and  the  exasperated  hearer,  who 
is  instinctively  following  its  notes,  thinks 
that  surely  now  it  will  complete  the  scale. 
Alas  !  no  ;  it  is  more  tantalising  than  ever  ; 
for  this  time  it  only  reaches  the  fa.  And 
so,  hour  after  hour,  it  continues  to  aggravate 
the  perspiring  man,  adding  a  final  torment 
to  the  tortures  of  prickly  heat,  mosquitoes, 
and  perhaps  fever. 

Mr.  Parker's  master,  returning  from  his 
late  breakfast  at  the  Officers'  Mess  with  a 
bunch  of  bananas,  heard  the  hateful  notes 
and,  hurriedly  flinging  the  fruit  to  the 
monkey  so  carelessly  that  it  fell  just  out  of 
reach  and  nearly  caused  the  animal  to  have 
a  fit  of  apoplexy  as  he  struggled  frantically 
to  get  it,  picked  up  a  stone  and  tried  to 
dislodge  the  objectionable  bird.  But,  safe 
in  the  maze  of  the  leafy  branches,  it  defied 
all  his  efforts,  and,  losing  patience,  he 
entered  the  bungalow  to  get  his  gun.  But 
once  in  the  comparative  coolness  of  the 
darkened  interior,  so  welcome  after  the 
heat  and  glare  outside,  he  was  reluctant 
to  face  the  sun  again,  and  the  Brain  Fever 
Bird  was  left  to  continue  undisturbed  its 
exasperating  vocal  practice. 

A  passing  servant,  attracted  by  the 
monkey's  plaintive  cries,  stopped  to  put  the 
fruit  within  his  reach,  and  Mr.  Parker  turned 
his  attention  from  birds  to  bananas. 

Eefreshed  by  them  and  a  drink  of  tepid 
water  from  his  earthenware  bowl,  he  looked 
around  for  a  fresh  subject  for  inquisitorial 
inquiry.  A  movement  among  the  fallen 
leaves  near  the  foot  of  his  post  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  began  to  turn  them  over. 
But  with  a  cackle  of  fright  he  sprang  back 
and  rushed  up  the  pole  ;  for  his  search  had 
revealed  an  insect  about  five  inches  long 
with  a  worm-like  body  jointed  in  a  hundred 
segments  with  a  pair  of  legs  to  each.  It  was 
a  centipede,  and  the  two  formidable  poison 
claws  just  below  its  mouth  were  sunk 
in  the  feebly-struggling  body  of  a  big  spider. 
The  monkey  had  never  been  bitten  by  one 
of  its  kind,  but  his  instinct  warned  him  that 
it  was  dangerous. 

As  noon  drew  near,  the  intense  heat  drove 
all  things  to  shelter  from  the  sun.  The 
birds  ceased  to  fly,  and  sought  the  deepest 
shade  to  sleep  the  hot  hours  away. 
Mr.  Parker,  dozing  in  his  box,  presently  was 
aware  of  Bingo  braving  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun  and  trotting  across  the  compound 
from  the  servants'  quarters  near  the  gate 
to  the  bungalow.    Clumsily  climbing   the 


'The  cobra  lunged  at  him,  striking  forward  and  down  with  its  deadly  head." 
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verandah  steps,  he  pushed  his  way  in  through 
the  unfastened  glass  door. 

It  had  always  been  a  sore  point  with  the 
monkey  that  he  should  be  debarred  access 
to  the  house  while  this  manifestly  inferior 
animal  was  allowed  free  entry.  Sleepy  as 
he  was  he  roused  himself  to  call  out  a  few 
insulting  remarks  after  his  disappearing  play- 
mate, and,  sliding  to  the  ground,  strained 
despairingly  at  his  chain  in  customary 
protest.  His  leather  belt  was  old  and 
worn,  and  it  happened  that  it  chose  that 
moment  to  break  and  leave  Mr.  Parker  a 
free  monkey,  much  to  his  surprise. 

This  unexpected  chance  was  not  to  be 
lost.  He  loped  on  all  fours  across  the 
compound  towards  the  bungalow,  unseen 
by  any  eye  except  that  of  the  brown  kite 
planing  high  in  air  and  wheeling  in  circles 
as  it  scanned  the  world  a  thousand  feet 
below  in  search  .of  some  dead  or  dying 
animal  to  provide  it  a  meal.  The  monkey's 
activity  showed  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  hoped  for  from  him,  so  it  lost  all  interest 
in  his  movements  and  sailed  on  gracefully, 
black  against  the  bright  sky. 

Following  in  Bingo's  footsteps,  Mr.  Parker, 
conscious  of  wrongdoing,  cautiously  sfyoved 
open  the  door  and  stole  inside  the  bungalow. 
He  found  himself  in  the  sitting-room,  and 
his  master's  writing  table  attracted  him 
first.  There  was  manifestly  much  material 
for  inquisitorial  search  here.  No  monkey 
could  resist  it.  The  fountain  pen,  which 
might  prove  to  be  some  toothsome  though 
strangely-formed  nut,  was  evidently  meant 
to  be  bitten  and  chewed  by  sharp  teeth  ; 
but  its  contents  were  disappointing  and 
their  taste  objectionable.  The  letters  and 
official  documents  scattered  over  the  table 
offered  nimble  fingers  a  temptation  not  to 
be  denied  ;  it  was  such  fun  to  tear  them  up 
and  see  their  wide-flung  fragments  flutter 
like  butterflies  to  the  ground. 

The  cork  of  the  ink-bottle  required  some 
effort  to  extract,  and  the  smell  of  its  contents 
reminded  him  of  the  unpleasantly-tasting 
fluid  in  the  pen,  so  he  threw  the  bottle  from 
him  in  disgust.  It  was  unfortunate  that  it 
upset  and  spilled  the  ink  over  the  table  ; 
but  as  most  of  the  papers  that  had  lain  there 
were  now  destroyed,  no  great  harm  was  done. 
The  monkey,  always  ready  to  acquire  know- 
ledge by  experiment,  dabbed  his  paws  in  the 
ink.  He  was  not  pleased  with  the  result ; 
but  fortunately  his  master's  khaki  uniform 
jacket  lay  on  a  chair  close  by,  and  seemed 
to  offer  itself  as  a  means  of  cleaning  inky 
fingers. 


In  the  quiet  of  the  bungalow — for  Bingo 
and  his  master  lay  asleep  in  the  next  room, 
and  only  the  pup's  occasional  snore  and  the 
whine  of  the  punkah  swinging  to  and  fro 
over  the  bed  broke  the  silence — Mr.  Parker 
heard  a  faint  rustle  over  the  straw  matting 
that  covered  the  earthen  floor.  He  jumped 
down  to  investigate  the  cause,  and  under 
the  table  found  a  large  and  slender  green 
insect  standing  erect  on  its  hind  legs  and 
holding. up  its  front  limbs  joined  together 
in  the  attitude  of  supplication.  It  was  a 
praying-mantis,  and  it  was  in  the  act  df 
cutting  off  with  the  sharp  edges  of  its  piously 
raised  forelegs  the  head  of  a  small  fly  that 
it  was  about  to  devour. 

Being  an  outdoor  insect,  it  had  no  right 
to  be  in  the  house  ;  so,  as  a  punishment,  the 
Inquisitor  pulled  it  to  pieces,  popped  it  into 
his  mouth  and  crammed  it  down  into  the 
pouch  under  his  jaw. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  the  bedroom  door 
and  pushed  it  open.  He  saw  his  master 
lying  safely  asleep  on  the  bed  under  the 
swinging  punkah,  while  Bingo  was  dreaming 
curled  up  on  the  floor-matting.  Mr.  Parker 
felt  that  this  was  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  inspect  his  owner's  garments  and  belong- 
ings scattered  about  the  room  or  on  the 
dressing-table ;  and  he  did  not  neglect 
it,  very  much  to  their  detriment.  But  he 
was  careful  to  make  no  noise,  so  the  sleepers 
did  not  hear  him. 

At  the  far  side  of  the  apartment  was  a 
door  leading  into  a  small  chamber  dignified 
with  the  title  of  bathroom,  although,  as  in 
most  Indian  bungalows,  the  bath  was  only 
a  galvanised  iron  tub,  and  the  water-supply 
contained  in  a  large  porous  earthenware  pot 
called  a  chatty.  The  sight  of  the  cool  water, 
when  the  monkey  looked  into  the  room, 
made  him  feel  thirsty ;  so  he  entered  and 
went  towards  the  chatty  to  plunge  his  hot 
muzzle  in  and  drink  deep.  But  a  yard  away 
he  stopped  suddenly  and  then  sprang  back 
to  the  doorway,  his  teeth  rattling  in  fright. 

For  coiled  around  the  base  of  the  pot, 
in  order  to  feel  the  grateful  coolness  of 
the  moisture  exuding  through  the  porous 
earthenware  and  damping  the  stone-paved 
floor,  was  that  terror  of  his  tribe,  a  snake. 
It  was  a  black  cobra,  deadliest  of  all  reptiles, 
and  its  glittering,  lidless  eyes  were  fixed  in  a 
hateful  stare  on  the  scared  Mr.  Parker  as  he 
tumbled  backwards  through  the  door,  making 
so  much  noise  that  he  woke  Bingo.  With 
a  startled  yelp  the  pup  sprang  up  and  began 
to  bark. 

This  aroused  their  master,  who  grumbled 
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and  bade  him  be  quiet.  But  the  frightened 
monkey  sprang  on  the  bed  and  huddled 
against  the  subaltern,  who  grabbed  him 
angrily.  The  shivering  animal,  however, 
so  plainly  intimated  that  there  was  some 
cause  of  alarm  in  the  bathroom,  at  the  door- 
way of  which  Bingo  was  barking,  that  the 
man  got  up  to  investigate. 

The  cobra,  irritated  at  being  disturbed  by 
the  dog,  had  uncoiled  itself  from  around  the 
chatty  and,  raising  a  third  of  its  length  in 
the  air,  swelled  out  the  skin  of  its  neck 
and  blew  vehemently  from  its  open  mouth, 
in  and  out  of  which  the  forked  tongue 
darted  incessantly.  Bingo,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  terror  and  curiosity,  ventured  to 
advance  a  pace  into  the  bathroom,  and  the 
cobra  lunged  at  him,  striking  forward  and 
down  with  its  deadly  head. 

The  puppy's  owner  dragged  him  back  out 
of  harm's  way,  shut  the  door  on  the  snake 
and  looked  hurriedly  around  for  a  weapon. 
Thrusting  his  feet  into  slippers,  he  ran  into 
the  sitting-room,  picked  up  a  polo  stick  and 
rushed  back  to  fling  open  the  bathroom  door 
again. 

He  was  only  in  time  to  see  the  tip  of  the 
cobra's  tail  disappear  through  the  small  hole 
in  the  outer  wall  at  the  level  of  the  floor 
made  to  allow  the  bath  water  to  drain  away 
when  the  tub  was  emptied.  This  aperture 
was  usually  closed  by  a  piece  of  perforated 
zinc  fastened  over  it ;  but  the  nails  had 
become  loosened,  and  the  snake,  seeking  a 
cool  refuge  from  the  outside  heat,  had  forced 
the  metal  plate  from  the  hole  with  the 
amazing  strength  that  these  reptiles  possess. 

Snatching  up  a  sun-hat,  the  subaltern  ran 
out  after  it  into  the  compound  in  pyjamas 
and  slippers.  He  overtook  the  cobra  as  it 
wriggled  swiftly  across  the  dry  grass  to  its 
burrow  under  the  aloe  hedge  bounding  one 
side  of  the  garden.  One  blow  broke  its  back 
and  stayed  its  progress ;  and  it  writhed  about 
violently,  hissing  and  baring  its  curved 
fangs,  unable  to  raise  its  head  and  strike, 
until  the  man  pounded  its  skull  into  a  shape- 
less mass.  Then,  leaving  it  still  quivering, 
he  walked  back  to  the  bungalow.  As  he 
reached  the  verandah  he  heard  the  rushing 
sound  of  great  wings,  and,  turning,  he  saw  the 
vulture  that  had  been  soaring  aloft  swoop 
down  and,  without  checking  its  flight, 
snatch  up  the  mangled  snake  in  its  talons 
and  sweep  up  into  the  air  again. 

In  the  sitting-room  the  monkey  was 
clinging  tremblingly  to  the  pup,  who,  half 
strangled  by  the  desperate  embrace,   was 


striving  to  free  himself.  The  subaltern 
picked  Mr.  Parker  up  and  patted  him  in 
recognition  of  his  cleverness  in  discovering 
the  cobra.  But,  looking  round  for  some 
edible  reward  for  him,  his  eye  fell  on  his 
disordered  writing-table.  The  lamentable 
results  of  the  Inquisitor's  investigation 
were  only  too  apparent. 

For  a  moment  the  monkey's  fate  trembled 
in  the  balance,  as  his  master  instinctively 
reached  for  a  riding- whip.  But  gratitude 
conquered,  and  Mr.  Parker  never  knew  how 
near  he  had  been  to  a  severe  thrashing. 
But,  with  Bingo's  collar  replacing  his  broken 
belt,  he  was  led  protesting  to  be  chained  to 
his  post  again.  Brooding  over  such  ill- 
treatment,  he  sat  in  his  box  and  sulked, 
until  the  waning  of  the  heat  awoke  the 
feathered  life  about  him  once  more  and  his 
attention  was  too  fully  occupied  again  to 
leave  him  leisure  to  brood  over  his  troubles. 

As  the  sim  slanted  towards  its  setting, 
his  world  awoke  from  its  siesta.  The  birds 
quickened  into  redoubled  activity  to  make 
the  most  of  the  last  hours  of  daylight  ere 
darkness  came  to  send  all  save  the  bats  and 
owls  to  roost.  The  bold-eyed  mynas  hopped 
briskly  about  the  yellow  grass  and  chased 
the  grasshoppers  that  leaped  away  before 
them.  The  green  bee-eaters  flew  busily 
about  in  search  of  supper  before  it  was  time 
to  huddle  in  noisy  clusters  on  their  perches 
for  the  night.  Winged  insects  swarmed 
in  the  still  air,  and  the  death-bringing 
mosquitoes  came  trumpeting  out  of  their 
hiding-places  to  spread  the  fever-poison 
that  they  carried. 

And  the  humans  on  whom  they  battened 
emerged,  too,  from  their  darkened  homes  to 
work  or  play  in  the  comparative  coolness  of 
the  late  afternoon. 

The  shadows  lengthened.  The  birds 
vanished,  and  from  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
mango  trees  came  the  sound  of  their  noisy 
squabbles  as  they  quarrelled  over  their 
roosting-places.  The  sun  sank  red  below 
the  horizon,  and  swift  followed  darkness  and 
silence. 

And  Mr.  Parker,  head  laid  on  drawn-up 
knees,  huddled  in  his  box.  The  night-life 
of  his  little  world  held  no  temptation  for  his 
curiosity,  for  on  the  earth  crawled  in  the 
black  hours  only  the  snake  and  the  scorpion, 
and  he  had  no  use  for  either. 

The  yelping  and  the  long-drawn  wail  of  the 
jackals  in  the  fields  did  not  disturb  him. 
And  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  his  day's  duty 
nobly  done,  slept  in  peace. 


c* {  We— I— hoped  you'd  tbiuk  that  was  a  fine  idea, 

Dad,  about  those  advertisements.'    '  Too  #ood  for  me 

to  have  thought  of  myself,  eh  V  '  " 
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r0U  see,"  Elizabeth  pointed  out  to 
the  girl,  "you  can't  understand 
them  both,  can  you  ?  " 
I   Understand    Eric,"    she   maintained 
stoutly,  but  smiling. 

"  And  not  Eric's  father  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,     I  think " 

"  Then  you're  just  like  him,  you  dear, 
funny  child.  You're  just  like  Eric's  father, 
for  he  can  only  understand  one  of  them, 
though  it  happens  to  be  himself." 

Marionette  quite  appreciated  the  point. 
(Her    name    was    Marion,    but    her   petite 


stature  demanded  the  apt  diminutive.) 
She  threw  herself  back  in  her  garden  chair 
with  a  light-pitched  little-girl  laugh.  But 
her  eyes  were  serious  when  she  turned  them 
again  in  frank  admiration  uporf  Eric's 
mother. 

"  Aren't  you  wonderful  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  You  understand  them  both,  and  they're 
so  different  they  can't  even  bear  each 
other's  tobacco.    How  do  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  just  by  belonging  to  them  both. 
It's  ever  so  simple,  really." 

Nevertheless,  the  admiration  grew  rather 
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than  dwindled  as  Marionette  considered  her 
mother-in -law -to -be,  so  attractive  and  youth- 
ful, with  her  dark  soft  hair  outlining  a  face, 
not  beautiful,  but  beautifully  expressive, 
thanks  chiefly  to  a  pair  of  humorous 
grey  eyes.  Mrs.  Richardson's  personal 
charm  was,  however,  her  least  claim  to 
greatness  in  the  opinion  of  Marionette, 
who  knew  all  that  she  was  to  the  business- 
bound  husband  and  the  dreaming  son,  to 
say  nothing  of  her  genius  as  a  potential 
parent  to  herself. 

Marionette  decided  that  when  she  grew 
up  she  would  try  to  be  just  like  Elizabeth 
Richardson.  (She  could  never  get  used  to 
the  fact  of  being  already  nineteen.)  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  be  so  wonderful. 
Her  thoughts  fluttered  over  the  possibilities 
of  her  future,  touching  here  and  there  upon 
high  pinnacles  of  adventure.  She  suddenly 
sat  up  with  a  little  whistle  of  surprised 
imagination. 

"  Why,"  she  said  slowly,  "  just  suppose 
I  have  a  son  like  your  husband !  It's  done, 
isn't  it  ?  I  mean  people  sometimes  have 
babies  like  grandparents,  don't  they  ?  " 

That  brought  her  to  the  realisation  that  , 
she  could  not  remember  the  potential  baby's 
grandparents  on  her  own  side,  having  been 
orphaned  in  early  childhood  and  brought  up 
by  a  maiden  aunt.  Whew  !  It  was  an  awful 
gamble  ! 

"  Life's  funny,  isn't  it,  dear  1  "  she  offered. 
"  There's  an  awful  lot  in  it  to  think  about." 

"  Yes,"  Elizabeth  agreed,  "  but  if  I  were 
you  I  shouldn't  think  too  much  about 
Eric's  father  cropping  up  again." 

"  What's  that  about  Dad  cropping  up  ?  " 
Eric  had  come  silently  over  the  lawn  behind 
them.  "  I  hope  he  won't  till  I'm  out  of 
earshot." 

"  Why,  whatever' s  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Matter  !  Why,  I  don't  know  myself. 
He  was  in  the  study  when  I  went  in  to  put 
away  that  new  book  on  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
group  ;  he  came  over,  looked  at  the  title, 
snatched  it  out  of  the  case  and  threw  it  on 
the  floor.     I  nearly- — — " 

The  boy  became  speechless  with  the 
righteousness  of  his  indignation. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  you  only  *  nearly,'"  said 
his  mother,  without  looking  up  from  her 
embroidery. 

"  He  said,  '  Wasting  your  time  again,  I 
see  !  '     Just  like  that." 

"  Ah,"  his  mother  elucidated,  "  he  feels 
he's  wasting  his  own.  Poor  Dad,  Nature 
didn't  allow  for  illness  when  she  made 
him." 


"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  boy,  still  very  sorry 
for  himself,  and  trying  to  knit  the  frayed 
ends  of  his  dignity  together,  "  I'd  like  him  to 
know  that  I'm  not  wasting  mine." 

"  He  will,  dear  boy — all  in  good  time. 
Doesn't  it  mean  any  thing  to  you  that  I  do  %  " 

A  smile  forced  its  way,  its  hot  way, 
through  the  flush  of  his  wrath.  "  Why, 
Mater,  without  that  I  don't  think  I  could 
have  stuck  it  out,  or  done  that  scholarship 
drawing.  Yon  know,  I  think  you're — 
you're — — -" 

"  The  one  to  crop  up  again."  Marionette, 
who  had  risen  to  take  Eric's  hand,  and  now 
stood  swinging  one  leg  gently  to  and  fro, 
finished  it  for  him  with  mischievous  sweet- 
ness. She  turned  to  Eric  teasingly.  "  We 
know  what  I  mean." 

Elizabeth's  smile  admitted  it. 

"  Run  along,  the  pair  of  you,  and  get  some 
tennis  before  it's  quite  too  dark." 

Still  with  the  smile  in  her  eyes  she  watched 
them  go— Eric,  tall,  fair,  and  so  nicely  plain  ; 
Marionette,  tiny,  brunette,  and  so  plainly 
nice.  Her  heart  yearned  over  them,  and 
she  hoped  it  wouldn't  be  the  grandparents 
who  would  crop  up  again. 

They  had  barely  disappeared  from  viewr 
when  Herbert  Richardson  sauntered  self- 
pityingly  from  the  house  into  the  garden. 

Elizabeth  went  to  meet  him  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  he  wasn't  feeling  quite  strong 
yet  after  his  illness.  She  didn't  like  the 
look  of  him  now,  though  it  was  not  his  health 
that  troubled  her  for  the  moment.  He 
leaned  gratefully  upon  her  arm,  even  smiling 
a  little,  for  he  was  still  devoted  to  his  wife, 
albeit  he  did  not  give  her  much  of  his 
company  when  business  was  good,  and 
had  not  any  worth  giving  when  it  was 
bad.  There  would  be  no  way  of  describ- 
ing Herbert  Richardson  without  putting 
him  in  a  wrong  light,  from  Elizabeth's 
point  of  view.  For,  business  fiend  and 
domestic  bear  as  he  was,  she  found  him 
very  dear  to  her,  and  pretty  satisfactory  on 
the  whole.  There  were  things,  you  see- — 
little  subtle  things  in  themselves  that,  taken 
all  together,  outweighed  his  very  obvious 
faults. 

As  Elizabeth  had  said  to  a  critical  relative 
earlier  in  her  wedded  life :  "  Marriage 
X-rays  a  personality  and  shows  you  just 
what's  going  on  inside."  Looked  at  under 
these  advantageous  conditions,  Herbert 
Richardson  revealed  an  unde  via  ting  loyalty, 
a  warm  generosity,  a  deep-seated  tenderness, 
and  many  other  healthy  symptoms  beneath 
the     prejudices    and    contrarinesses     and 
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irascibilities  that  made  up  his  tempera- 
mental malaise. 

As  for  his  absorption  in  business,  that  did 
not  worry  Elizabeth,  whose  active  mind 
combined  with  comfortable  circumstances 
to  provide  her  with  unlimited  resources  of 
her  own — to  say  nothing  of  Eric's  and 
Marionette's — which  she  was  so  built  as 
vicariously  to  enjoy. 

There  was  one  difference  Elizabeth  would 
have  liked — the  non-existence  of  the  one 
between  husband  and  son.  She  comforted 
herself,  however,  with  the  thought  that 
enjoyment  of  the  love  and  confidence  of  two 
such  opposite  beings  necessitated  war-like 
conditions — warlike,  nothing  less. 

"  I  wish  to  goodness,"  growled  Eric's 
father,  sitting  down  beside  his  wife  on  the 
lawn,  "  I  wish  to  goodness  I  had  a  son  with 
some  sense,  a  son  who'd  get  his  mind  on 
business  and  keep  it  there,  so's  I  could  take 
mine  off  it  now  and  again — a  son  with  a  bit 
of  initiative  and  grit." 

When  Mr.  Richardson  was  put  out,  his 
dried-up  parchment  of  a  skin  wrinkled  and 
puckered  like  the  face  of  a  new  baby  about 
to  cry.  But  it  was  not  red.  He  had  grown 
colourless  during  his  years  of  business 
absorption,  as  though  his  ardour  had  burnt 
to  white  heat. 

He  presented  his  puckers  to  Elizabeth. 
"  Well,  won't  you  admit  it's  tough  luck  that 
my  only  boy's  got  this  fool  painting  notion 
in  his  head  ?  " 

"  1  don't  see  that  his  being  your  only 
boy  makes  any  difference,"  said  Elizabeth 
gently.  "  You  wouldn't  prefer  six  boys 
covering  the  walls  with  setting  suns." 

"  I'd  as  soon  have  six."  He  was  in  his 
most  unreasonable  mood. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  so,  dear.  Just 
think.  They  couldn't  all  be  geniuses — that 
would  be  too  high  a  proportion  for  one 
family — and  think  what  the  others  might 
perpetrate.     Now,  Eric- " 

He  gave  her  a  sly  sidelong  glance  of 
unwilling  good  humour.  "  You'll  do  it  one 
of  these  days,"  he  said  ;  "  you'll  reconcile 
me  to  a  long-haired,  velvet-jacketed  son 
and  heir." 

"  Oh,  you're  fearfully  behind  the  times," 
Elizabeth  told  him,  the  corners  of  her  clear 
grey  eyes  creased  into  the  delicate  lines  that 
past  laughter  had  legacied.  "  You  can't  tell 
a  present-day  artist  from  a  business  man 
except  that  he  puts  figures  on  canvas 
instead  of  on  his  cuffs." 

"  Huh !  I've  always  been  able  to  tell 
Eric  trom  a  business  man  !    And  I  expect 


to  see  some  mighty  big  differences  to- 
morrow." 

He.  did  not  see,  and  he  would  have  been 
baffled  if  he  had  seen,  the  expression  of 
mingled  delight  and  alarm  with  which 
Elizabeth  sensed  his  meaning. 

"  Are  you  seriously  thinking  of  going  to 
the  office  to-morrow,  Bert  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

"  Will  it  be  wise  ?  "  She  knew  that  he 
thought  himself  much  too  ill  to  go,  but 
would  have  been  inconsolable  had  the 
doctor  agreed  with  him.  "  Are  you  strong 
enough  for  that  ?  " 

"  Strong  ?  Shall  I  get  strong  worrying 
about  the  mess  my  son's  making  of  my 
business  ?  " 

Elizabeth  remained  silent  a  moment  to 
show  that  she  appreciated  his  point.  "  Will 
you  get  strong  looking  at  the  mess  1  " 

"  No,  maybe  I  won't ;  but  it'll  be  healthy 
for  me  to  be  able  to  show  my  son  what 
comes  of  mixing  Art  and  Commerce.  My 
son  !  "  he  mourned.  "  My  son,  who  ought 
to  be  taking  the  burden  from  my  poor 
old  shoulders " — he  bent  their  youthful 
squareness  in  self-pity — "  and  giving  me  a 
little  freedom  in  the  autumn  of  life  to  enjoy 
the  spring " 

"  It's  a  little  mixed,"  Elizabeth  suggested, 
"  but  I  think  I  understand.  Golf,  don't 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  if  I  do  %  A  man  ought  to 
have  someone  to  give  him  time  for  recreation 
at  my  age.  I've  worked  hard  for  it.  Let 
Eric  put  that  high-flown  art  rubbish  out  of 
his  head.  I  had  to  put  the  sea  out  of 
mine."  (He  had  been  keen  on  yachting 
during  one  summer  of  his  youth.)  "  Some- 
one must  learn  to  take  my  place." 

"  And  it  must  be  Eric  ?  " 

"  Naturally.  Haven't  I  slaved  all  these 
years  building  up  a  fine  patent  medicine 
and  cosmetics  business  all  for  him  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,"  agreed  his  wife  ;  "  but  "• — 
she  sighed — "  he'd  rather  have  a  few  decent 
lessons  in  drawing  or  a  new  box  of  paints." 

But  Herbert  had  dropped  out  of  earshot. 
His  mind  was  torn  between  the  claims  of 
business  and  golf,  and  she  knew  that  he 
wanted  a  little  leisure  in  which  to  enjoy 
the  battle  being  waged  over  his  person  by 
these  ancient  enemies. 

Elizabeth  felt  that  if  she  had  never  seen 
Herbert  before,  she  would  knew  all  about 
that  feud.  Ycu  only  had  to  look  at  him, 
she  told  herself ;  and,  indeed,  the  red  thatch, 
involuntarily  bestowed  upon  him  by  a 
Scotch  ancestor,  a  ship's  engineer,  betokened 
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a  restless  lover  of  the  outdoors  ;  whilst  the 
complexion  that  once  went  with  it  had  been 
replaced  by  a  sallow,  dried-up  pallor,  the 
brand  of  the  business-bound. 

Eric  had  a  touch  of  the  red  in  his  hair, 
and  in  early  youth  had  several  times  run 
away  from  home,  when  the  cook  was 
good-humoured  enough  to  pack  up  sand- 
wiches, returning  to  a  good  meal  when 
their  effect  wore  off.  He  still  had  the  com- 
plexion that  went  with  it,  and  he  was  not 
going  to  lose  it  in  sedentary  slavery- — for 
even  smoking  a  good  cigar  with  a  genial 
client  was  slavery  to  Elizabeth's  artist  son 
— if  Elizabeth  knew  anything  about  it.  And 
she,  of  course,  knew  a  very  great  deal. 

She  knew  precisely  what  Herbert  was 
going  to  find  at  the  office  next  morning  ; 
not  at  all  what  he  cheerfully  feared  to  find, 
but  something  he  would  like  considerably 
less — a  smoothly -running  concern. 

He  took  it,  as  she  had  expected,  as  a 
personal  insult.  For  gross  mismanagement 
he  had  been  prepared,  and  had  greatly 
enjoyed  the  preparation,  but  this- — what  the 
deuce  did  it  mean  ? 

Unable  to  supply  the  answer,  he  simply 
had  to  discredit  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 
Things  looked  all  right  on  the  surface,  but 
didn't  they  often  do  that  conspicuously 
when  there  was  something  rotten  beneath  ? 
Flinging  aside  the  heaped-up  correspondence 
on  his  desk  that  insinuated,  in  its  perfect 
fidelity  to  the  orders  he  had  given  Eric,  a 
careful  regulation  of  his  affairs,  he  inter- 
viewed the  responsible  members  of  his  staff. 

The  chief  mail-order  clerk  came  with 
ecstatic  trot. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  I  hope  you're 
quite  well  again.  We've  all  missed  you 
greatly,  sir,  in  a  way,  but  we  haven't  let 
business  come  to  a  standstill.  Oh,  no,  far 
from  it."  He  was  rubbing  his  hands  in 
the  exuberance  of  his  spirits.  "  Far  from 
it,  sir,  as  you'll  see  by  these  figures.  The 
first  week  of  your  absence  things  were 
just  about  normal."  (Insolent  wretch !) 
"  The  next  week  there  was  a  noticeable 
improvement."  (Well,  Herbert  was 
bio  wed  !)  "  And  last  week,  I'm  happy  to 
tell  you,  sir,  we  hardly  knew  ourselves. 
A  record  sale."    (The  man  must  be  mad  !) 

Herbert  took  the  sheets  of  figures  with- 
out a  word.  He  was  fighting.  In  the  name 
of  all  that  was  decent  he  had  to  fight. 
He  scrutinised  the  tabulated  sales  to  give 
himself  time,  and  at  last  he  managed  a 
contortion  of  the  features  that  passed  for  a 
smile. 


"  Certainly  you  appear  to  have  done  very 
well." 

Peters  was  not  subtle.  He  gave  away 
enlarged  photos  of  himself  and  wore  a 
canary  waistcoat.  Completely  satisfied 
with  this  expression  of  gratitude,  he 
expanded,  elaborated  his  news. 

"  It  was  the  ads.,  sir,  that  did  it.  You'll 
notice  the  sales  are  mostly  Never-Bite 
Lotion  and  Flower-Face  Cream- " 

"  Ads.  ?    What  ads.  d'you  mean  1  " 

"  Why,  the  ads.  we  had  in  all  the  daily 
papers  the  week  before  last.  Fine  ads.  they 
were,  sir,  fine." 

The  chief  dismissed  him  and  rang  for 
his  advertisement  man,  waiving  the 
formulae  of  polite  inquiry  and  answer  with 
a  peppery  demand  : 

"  Well,  Green,  so  you  took  it  upon  your- 
self to  do  some  special  stunts  in  my 
absence  1  " 

Green  was  a  sensitive,  soulful  young  man, 
earnestly  striving  to  write  as  much  poetry 
and  as  few  advertisements  as  circumstances 
permitted.  He  was  therefore  pained  by 
the  double  implication  of  ofhciousness  and 
commercial  zeal.    His  large  ears  flushed. 

"  May  I  ask  to  what  you  refer,  sir  I " 

"  You  may.  The  Never-Bite  Lotion  and 
the  Flower-Face  Cream  splashes  in  all  the 
daily  papers." 

"  Oh  !  "  The  young  man's  ears  paled. 
"  Mr.  Eric  gave  the  order.  I  understand 
you  wanted  them,  sir — big  striking  lay- 
outs  " 

Herbert  Richardson  gulped  at  this 
revelation  of  his  son's  perfidy ;  he  also 
blinked  and  stared  and  wanted  to  swear. 
He  would  see  Mr.  Eric,  he  said. 

That  relative  obeyed  the  summons  with 
mournful  forebodings,  comprehending 
acutely  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and,  what  was 
even  more  discouraging,  the  illimitable 
snares  that  his  father  could  set  for  his 
guileless  feet. 

Eric's  mother,  in  extenuation  of  his 
commercial  tepidity,  had  once  put  forward 
a  theory  that  the  possession  of  a  "  plus  " 
like  Eric's  artistic  talent  must  inevitably 
be  balanced  by  a  "  minus  "  in  something 
else  ;  and  the  grateful  youth  had  taken  care 
not  to  upset  the  nicety  of  his  mental  poise. 
Though  his  father  had  reminded  him  that 
minus  and  plus  make  minus,  and  had 
elaborated  mathematics  with  lurid 
premonitions  of  his  offspring's  future  of 
want  and  shame,  Eric  had  embarked  upon 
the    high    seas    of    commerce    peacefully 
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dreaming  in  the  bunk  of  abstraction.  His 
equilibrium  was  now  thoroughly  upset, 
however,  and  the  impending  storm  suggested 
a  lonely  floundering  in  mid-ocean. 

The  very  use  or  sound  of  business  terms 
and  phrases  nauseated  Richardson,  Junior. 
After  dictating  a  letter  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity,  he  would  take  some  treasured 
volume  out  of  his  drawer  and  drown  the 
memory  of  "  I  herewith  beg  "  and  "  In 
reference  to  your  com- 
munication re  so-and-so" 
in  the  murmured  enjoy- 
ment of  illustrious  names 
in  classical  art. 

For  it  was  the  classics 
that  inspired  Eric.^  Slip- 
shod, lazy,  ambitionless 
as  he  preferred  to  be  in 
his  father's  office,  nothing 
could  have  been  sounder 
or  more  conservative  than 
his  artistic  aim.  The 
modernists  of  all  schools 
he  dismissed  with  a  sweep 
of  the  hand  as  "  ephemeral 
superficialists,"  devoting 
himself  to  the  technique 
of  tradition.  No  more 
assiduously  earnest  a 
worker  could  his  father 
have  found  him,  had  he 
looked  in  the  right  place, 
namely,  the  School  of  Art 
to  which  his  physical 
person  followed  his 
spiritual  being  five  even- 
ings  a  week  at  six 
o'clock.  But  Herbert 
Richardson  considered 
himself  to  be  "  above " 
Art,  and  held  it  an  un- 
natural career  for  a  son  of 
his  ;  he  forgot  that  Eric 
belonged  to  Elizabeth,  too. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
English  cousin  of  Eliza- 
beth's was  a  Royal  Academician.  Upon 
meeting  this  celebrity  after  a  period  of 
years,  Herbert  had  inquired,  with  great 
condescension,  whether  he  still  did  "  a  bit 
of  sketching."  To  this  same  connection  he 
had  described  Eric,  grudgingly,  of  course, 
as  "  clever  with  his  ringers."  He  thought 
artists  unbusinesslike  and  effeminate,  and 
painting  "  nice  "  if  it  took  the  form  of 
flowers  upon  a  black  satin  cushion. 

It  may  be  imagined,  then,  with  what 
precision  he  stated  his  views  upon  Eric's 


future  to  Eric  at  seventeen,  and  with  how 
much  vehemence  Eric  declined  invitations 
to  importance  and  prosperity  amid  patent 
medicines  and  cosmetics.  The  boy's 
youthful  optimism  had  prompted  him  to 
look  for  an  erring  heavy  paternal  parent 
who  could  be  won  to  a  tender  belief  in  the 
rising  generation  by  the  sight  of  his  latest 
masterpiece  to  date. 

When     confronted,     however,     with     a 
realistic    portrait  of    himself   puffily 
taking  forty  winks  in  his  armchair 
(   --      with  the  family  cat— which  he  was 
"#$     well  known  to  loathe  and  despise— in 


'  'He  said,  "Wasting  your  time  agaiD 
I  see !  "    Just  like  that.' '' 


the  crook  of  his  left  arm,  Mr.  Richardson 
said  things.  Moreover,  he  slashed  at  the 
canvas  with  his  paper-knife  and  a  nice 
sense  of  the  melodramatic. 

Futile  for  Eric  to  explain  the  difficulties 
Under  which  he  laboured  to  keep  his  unpaid 
models  stationary  Unless  in  comatose  con- 
dition ;  futile  to  beg  for  "  another  sitting." 
It  was  the  end  of  all  Art  for  Herbert, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  sustained 
revolt  for  Eric,  during  which  his  body  had 
compulsorily    attended    first    commercial 
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school  and  then  his  father's  office,  his  mind 
where  it  listed. 

Elizabeth  had  intervened  up  to  the  point 
where  a  red-faced  young  ruffian  swore  he 
would  show  the  world,  his  father  challenging 
him  to  it  with  a  light  in  his  eye  that  evidenced 
a  reluctant  admiration  for  his  wayward  off- 
spring. Knowing  Herbert  well,  she  knew  a 
self-made  man's  esteem  for  one  of  his  own 


with  this  system  for  establishing  an  under- 
standing between  father  and  son. 

Without  any  thought  of  disloyalty  to 
her,  Eric  felt  that  he  was  in  a  pretty  mess. 
He  went  thoughtfully  in  to  the  chief  and 
asked,  in  fatuous  tones :  "  Is  it  me  you 
want,  Dad  ?  " 

The  elder  flourished  a  chewed  cigar  in  his 
face  like  a  symbol  of  the  condition  to  which 
he  would  be  brought. 

"  Has  something  gone  wrong  ?  I  thought 
we  had  a  big  surprise  for  you,  Dad." 

"  Oh,  you  did,  did  you  ?  Well,  I'd  like 
to  ask  what  you  mean  by  taking  all  this 
upon  yourself.  A  mere  chit  of  a  boy  taking 
advantage  of  his  father's  absence  to  spin  a 
big  business  house  around  like  a  top  !  I 
asked  you  to  keep  things  straight,  and  I 
asked  you  to  dictate  my  letters  for  me,  but 


"Ah/  liiB  mother  elucidated,  'he  feels  he's  wasting  his  own!      Poor  Dad,  Nature  didn't  allow  for 

illness  when  she  made  him.' " 


species  and  decided  to  let  the  boy  prove  his 
pluck. 

This  he  had  done  now  for  a  longer  period 
than  seemed  good  fox  his  health ;  and  the 
present  situation,  developing  two  years 
after  Eric's  capitulation  to  patent  medicine 
and  cosmetics,  hinged  upon  her  impatience 


did  I  ask  you  to  start  a  blooming  advertising 
campaign  ?  " 

"  We— I — hoped  you'd  think  that  was  a 
fine  idea,  Dad,  about  those  advertisements/' 

"  Too  good  for  me  to  have  thought  of 
myself,  eh  ■ —  me,  Herbert  Richardson, 
founder  and  owner ?  " 
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"  But  listen,  Dad.  I  thought  maybe  it 
didn't  occur  to  you.  It  seemed  wise  to 
pop  that  gnat-bite  ad.  in  the  papers  on  the 
first  day  of  the  tennis  season.  And  the 
same  applied  to  Flower-Face  Cream.  Lots 
of  girls — well,  put  stuff  on  their  faces.  So 
I  thought  I'd  use  my  own  initiative  a  bit." 

"  The  devil  you  did  !  Well,  I  don't  want 
anyone  using  initiative  in  my  business. 
Understand  ?  " 

Funny  thing  how  he'd  missed  that  tennis 
idea  all  these  years.  Still,  it  wasn't  his  son's 
place  to  start  anything  new.  (It  was  hard 
to  forgive  the  boy  this  omission  of  his  own.) 

Following  the  policy  that  it's  as  well  to 
get  the  worst  over  quickly,  Eric  said  : 

"  Maybe  you  haven't  seen  Mr.  Wilkes, 
Dad  ?  " 

No,  Mr.  Eichardson  had  not  yet  inter- 
viewed his  analyst. 

"  Then  you  don't  know  about  the  tomato 
corn-cure,"  the  youth  volunteered,  with  that 
pricked-balloon  feeling  behind  his  waistcoat. 
Simultaneously  the  telephone  rang,  and 
Eric  took  the  heaven-sent  opportunity  to 
make  his  exit.  "  I'll  let  Mr.  Wilkes  know 
you  want  to  see  him,"  he  flung  over  his 
shoulder,  and  was  gone. 

Mr.  Wilkes  came  in  due  course,  and  cheer- 
fully volunteered  the  information  that  an 
old  book  of  health  hints  Mr.  Eric  had  come 
across  advised  the  use  of  raw  tomato  for 
curing  a  corn.  It  had  seemed  worth  looking 
into,  Mr.  Eric  had  said,  so  he  had  made  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  acids  contained  in 
tomato,  and  was  now  engaged  upon  the 
production  of  an  experimental  paste.  He 
believed  Mr.  Eric  had  wanted  to  keep  it  a 
surprise,  and  for  his  own  part  he  was 
delighted  to  be  able  to  tell  Mr.  Eichardson 
the  news  when  the  venture  was  really 
almost  on  its  feet.  There  was  undoubtedly 
something  in  it.  A  great  moneymaker,  he 
wouldn't  be  surprised — one  of  the  best 
things  they  had  ever  handled. 

A  new  line  !  And  he  had  racked  his  brains 
for  one  for  months.  A  corn  cure,  and  all 
the  thrill  of  it  lost  to  him  !  Possibly  a  big 
moneymaker,  too. 

He  suddenly  felt  a  tired  old  man ;  tired 
and  old  as  work  bad  never  made  him  in  his 
life  ;  tired  and  old  as  only  the  man  can 
feel  in  whom  conditions  conspire  to  create 
a  sense  of  dwindling  importance  and  utility. 

As  he  sank  back  alone  into  his  pivot  chair, 
his  office  took  on  a  stiff  and  unfriendly 
aspect,  like  a  child  sullenly  ignoring  parental 
control  and  asserting  an  independent  aloof- 
ness.   When  Eric  had  sat  in  his  chair,  used 


his  desk,  he  had  made  the  office  his  own, 
won  it  from  him,  usurped  his  place. 

The  new  generation  had  displaced  the  old  ; 
youthful  exuberance  had  triumphed  over 
the  seasoned  wisdom,  which  was  the  dull 
impotence,  cf  middle-age.  His  son  had  out- 
stripped him,  set  a  new  pace,  and  now 
laughed  at  him  over  his  shoulder. 

He  had  lost  his  importance,  his  authority, 
his  life  work.  He  was  to  be  turned  out, 
sent  home  to  old  age  and  idleness,  a  useless 
member  of  the  retiring  generation. 

He  stared  dumbly  into  space,  weaving 
self-pity  upon  the  loom  of  his  disillusionment, 
creating  the  sackcloth  of  his  martyrdom. 
But  the  loom  was  too  new  for  Herbert 
Eichardson ;  the  loom  of  personal  dis- 
illusionment was  a  strange  and  unwieldy 
implement  for  him.  Into  his  sombre 
weaving  crept  flaws  of  hope  and  spirit ;  the 
texture  grew  finer.  Not  for  him  the  martyr's 
robe.  Almost  unconsciously,  quite  instinc- 
tively, his  hands  reached  out  for  the  old 
familiar  loom  of  his  conceit. 

When  his  typist  entered  with  a  message 
from  Eric  that  he  had  gone  out  to  lunch 
with  Marionette,  he  was  normal  enough  to 
be  furious  again.  The  boy  knew  he  was 
going  home  early  !  And  of  course  he'd  be 
out  for  hours  !  Thought  he'd  keep  out  of  his 
father's  way,  did  he  1  "  Well,  I'll  give  him 
something  to  think  about  when  he  does 
fall  into  my  hands !  "  Mr.  Eichardson 
promised  himself. 

The  mention  of  Marionette  in  the  matter 
did  nothing  to  assuage  his  annoyance.  He 
did  not  very  much  care  for  that  young  lady, 
having  a  pretty  shrewd  suspicion  that  the 
attachment  between  the  two  owed  its 
origin  to  a  mutual  detachment  from  duties 
at  a  commercial  school  two  years  ago. 

He  suddenly  realised,  however,  that  he  no 
longer  had  the  old  grudge  against  Marionette. 
On  the  contrary,  he  wished  she  had  kept 
Eric's  mind  off  business  up  to  date.  He 
decided  to  dislike  her  in  future  for  that. 
No  doubt  she  was  in  the  scheme,  the  minx, 
trying  to  prove  to  Herbert  Eichardson 
that  he  was  a  dull  old  man  whose  business 
activities  were  only  fetters  around  the 
youthful  energies  of  the  man  she  was  going 
to  marry. 

And  so  he  came  to  Elizabeth.  How  much 
did  she  know  about  it  all  %  Well,  he'd  find 
cmt  soon. 

It  was  as  simple  as  be  had  expected. 
Elizabeth  was  always  simple  ;  that,  had  he 
only  been  clever  enough  to  guess  it,  was 
the  measure  of  her  subtlety. 
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Walking  with  him  in  her  rose  garden  after 
an  early  tea  together— she  had  made  him 
promise  to  come  home  at  three,  as  he  wasn't 
yet  strong—  with  the  scissors  in  one  hand 
and  her  garden  hat  for  a  basket  in  the  other. 
Elizabeth  admitted  that  she  had  known 
Eric  was  trying  hard  to  succeed. 

"  But  it  was  to  be  such  a  big,  beautiful 
surprise  for  you,"  she  pouted.  "  You  always 
wanted  Eric  to  show  initiative,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  remember  it,"  he  replied.  "  Not 
that  sort,  anyway.    Only  in  little  things." 

"  But  didn't  you  want  him  to  take  over 
your  responsibilities  and  free  you  for  golf  ?  "  ■ 

"  Golf  !  "  he  cried.  "  What  do  I  care 
about  golf  1  I  might  like  my  Saturday 
mornings,  but  I  can  get  them,  if  I  make  up 
my  mind  to,  without  having  my  son  boss 
me  in  my  own  business." 

"  Of  course,"  she  gently  agreed.  "  But 
I  suppose  the  boy's  getting  to  an  age  when 
he  wants  to  put  his  back  into  work,  even 
if  it's  something  he  doesn't  like  overmuch." 

The  seed  fell  into  richly  prepared  soil, 
and  after  a  few  moments  of  following  her 
around  in  silence,  it  bore  fruit. 

"  I've  been  thinking,"  he  said  slowly, 
';  that  it  isn't  quite  fair  to  the  chap  to  make 
him  a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole." 

Elizabeth  smiled,  and  though  she  longed 
to  see  him  just  then,  with  his  soul's  shame 
of  such  guile  burning  in  his  eyes,  she  had  to 
turn  away. 

"  Oh,  well- "  she  said  lightly,  as  one 

who  accepts  the  fact  that  we  all  have  to  do 
things  we  don't  like. 

"  His  painting,  I  mean,"  Herbert 
blundered.  "  Is  he  just  as  keen,  do  you 
suppose  1  " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  think  he  still  cares  as  much, 
when  he  has  time.  He  doesn't  have  much 
for  it,  you  know." 

He  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully. 
"  I  think,  dear,  that  maybe  we  ought  to 
— that  perhaps  it's  up  to  us  to  help  him  a 
little.  To  feel  his  feet,  you  know.  To  do 
something  about  Art.  I  reckon  he  meant  to 
please  me  all  right.  Yes,  on  thinking  it 
over,  I  reckon  he  did  want  to  give  his  old 
Dad  a  surprise." 

'*  Old,  indeed  !  But  you're  right  about 
the  rest,  Herbert." 

"  And  so  it'd  be  nice,  I  mean,  if  I  did 
something  for  him." 

Elizabeth  put  a  rose  in  his  buttonhole, 
and  he  was  so  far  recovered  from  his 
disillusionment  as  to  stoop  and  kiss  her  still 
smooth,  pinkly  inviting  cheek.  He  was 
no  longer  old    and   tired,  but  young  and 


vigorously  useful.  Eric  didn't  like  business 
overmuch  ;  he  wanted  to  be  a  painter.  So 
the  firm  would  still  be  his  to  control— all 
his— for  many  years  to  come.  Oh,  yes,  he 
was  still  needed.  He  was  going  to  launch 
his  son  upon  a  great  career.  That  needed 
a  busy  man,  a  money-making  Dad. 

"  He  still  goes  to  that  eld  evening  class, 
I  see,"  he  pursued  to  Elizabeth. 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  he's  sent  in  a  drawing  for 
the  scholarship  competition.  I  met  Peter 
Cornfield,  one  of  the  judges,  this  morning, 
and  he  thinks  Eric  stands  a  particularly 
good  chance.  It  means  a  year's  free  training 
in  Paris,  you  know." 

Elizabeth's  husband  found  that  a  bitter 
pill  to  swallow.  "  What,  my  son  take  a 
scholarship  and  learn  for  nothing !  Not  if  I 
know  it !  Let  him  win,  if  he  pleases,  but 
he  can  hand  over  the  prize  to  some  other 
fellow  whose  father  hasn't  got  a  big  patent 
medicine  and  cosmetics  business."  Mr. 
Richardson  made  a  wide  gesture  of  proud 
magnanimity.  "  We  don't  want  any  charity 
Art ;  he  can  have  the  real  thing  out  of  his 
father's  pocket." 

The  rose  garden  was  so  secluded  that 
Elizabeth  let  an  arm  steal  around  his  neck. 
He  patted  her  hand  proudly,  a  very  happy 
man.  What  a  dear  wife  he  had  !  He  had 
chosen  wonderfully  well.  She  always  fell 
in  so  sweetly  with  his  plans.  And  he  had 
a  fine,  clever  son,  who  was  going  to  Paris  to 
study  Art.     He  was  a  very  successful  man. 


Later  the  same  evening  Elizabeth  left  the 
house  and  Herbert  in  pursuit  of  a  white 
skirt  discernible  through  the  trees,  but 
distinguishable  from  moonlight  only  by  the 
faintest  motion. 

Her  son,  of  course,  was  in  attendance. 
The  pair  had  spent  the  evening  at  the  home 
of  a  fellow -student  of  Eric's.  They  were 
now  coming  home,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous 
route  which  included  the  more  distant  and 
overgrown  precincts  of  the  garden,  and, 
at'  sight  of  Elizabeth,  seemed  undecided 
whether  they  were  coming  or  going,  though 
Marionette,  at  shorter  range,  explained  : 

"  I'm  just  hurrying  home,  dear,  but  I 
wanted  to  come  and  say  '  Good  night '  to 
you  first." 

"  I  thought  you  must  be  hurrying  some- 
where," Elizabeth  said.  "  And  now  I've 
saved  you  time,  haven't  I  ?  "  She  took  a 
hand  of  each.  "  I've  great  news  for  you 
kids  !  " 

"  It's  worked  ?  "  asked  her  son. 
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"  It's  worked,  "  said  Elizabeth. 

"  It's  worked  !  "cried  Marionette,  dancing 
on  one  foot. 

Elizabeth  told  them  all.  When  she  had 
finished  her  wonderful,  jubilant  story,  there 
was  the  silence  of  deep,  dark  dismay,  and  for 
her  further  astonishment  came  the  revela- 
tion of  a  tear,  pearl-bright,  on  the  girl's 
small  curving  cheek. 

"  What,  leave  Marionette,"  Eric  groaned, 
"  and  go  to  Paris  !  " 

"  Well,  wouldn't  you  if  you  won  the 
scholarship  prize  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but — well,  it's  like  this,  you  see, 
we'd  meant  to  get  married  first." 

"  We  were  going  to  tell  you,  dear,  as  soon 
as  we  knew,"  sighed  the  girl.  "  We'd  have 
told  you  the  very  first." 

"  I'd  have  been  my  own  master  then," 
lamented  Eric.  "  We  could  have  managed, 
with  what  I  sold.  The  scholarship  has 
always  meant  Marionette  to  me  as  well  as 
my  career.  But  Dad- — he'll  never  dream  of 
such  a  thing,  on  his  money." 

But  now  Elizabeth  laughed.  "  Oh,  yes, 
he  will.  He  does.  He's  dreaming  beauti- 
fully. I've  seen  to  that.  I  knew,  you  know. 
You  couldn't  hide  it  from  me .  I  knew  quite 
well  you  were  seeing  Paris  through  a  wedding 
ring.  Your  father  thinks  it's  most  unusual 
for  an  art  student  to  be  on  his  honeymoon, 
but  I  told  him  you  might  get  sick  of  the  life 
if  you  were  lonely  and  badly  fed,  and  then 
you'd  want  to  come  back  to  the  patent 


medicine  trade.  All  he  said  after  that  was : 
'  You're  quite  sure  that  Marionette's  a  good 
cook  ?  '  " 

"  Well,  isn't  she  a  marvel,  Eric  ?  It's  a 
shame  other  girls  don't  get  such  a  mother- 
in-law." 

"  That  child  must  go  to  bed,  Eric.  Let 
me  kiss  her,  then  take  her  home  at  once." 

Her  son  turned  upon  her  a  pair  of  bright 
eyes  growing  grave.  "  Mater,  I  feel  a  bit 
beastly  about — about  Dad.  Can't  I  own 
up?"* 

"  I  like  to  know  you  want  to,  dear  boy," 
she  said,  "  and  you  shall,  but  not  just  now. 
Your  father's  got  a  sense  of  humour,  but 
it's  no  good  rushing  him.  He'll  enjoy  this 
joke  best  when  you've  done  something  big 
— perhaps  got  your  name  into  the  papers. 
Your  father  has  a  great  respect  for  names 
in  print." 

On  re-entering  the  house  she  saw  with 
relief  that  it  was  ten  o'clock,  a  time  at  which 
one  could  reasonably  go  to  bed.  For  she 
was  very  tired. 

Thank  goodness,  she  would  never  again 
have  to  run  a  patent  medicine  and  cosmetics 
concern.  It  took  a  lot  out  of  a  person 
when  she  wasn't  used  to  it,  and  had  to  do  it 
sub  rosa,  especially  when  she  had  to  think 
out  new  corn  cures  and  advertisement 
campaigns,  as  well  as  draft  all  her  son's 
letters.  Eric  !  If  she'd  left  it  to  him,  the 
business  would  have  been  standing  on  its 
head  1 


LOCALISED    AKT. 


Country  Cousiv:   Whatever  is  that>  Edward? 

Edward:   Oh,  that's  a  cubist  picture. 

Country  Cousin:    Dear  me,  what  a  dreadful  place  Cuba  must  be! 
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THOROUGH. 
By  E.  8.  »/.  Darmady. 

The  workshop  had  become  the  preoccupation 
of  Edward  Reid's  life.  Every  moment  he 
could  spare  from  the  bank  was  given  to  his 
tools.  He  had  become  manager  of  a  branch, 
owing  to  his  exceptional  competence,  at  a 
very  early  age.  Yet  his  interest  had  begun  by 
chance — a  chill,  confinement  to  the  house, 
the  coincident  visit  of  a  workman  to  execute 
some  small  repair.  The  unhandiness  of  the 
so-called  handyman,  his  unashamed  satisfaction 
in  his  scamped  work,  his  unwillingness  to  learn 
more  scientific  methods  even  to  save  himself 
trouble,  filled  Reid  with  disgust.  More  than 
disgust,  for  this  attitude  to  work  was  sacrilege 
to  Reid.  "  What's  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well "  was  the  religion  he  had  learnt  at  his 
mother's  knee,  for  the  Reids  worshipped  a  god 
called  Efficiency,  and  knew  no  word  of  abuse 
worse  than  "  incompetent."  As  Reid  watched 
the  man,  he  could  scarcely  restrain  himself  from 
snatching  the  tools  out  of  his  hands  and 
attempting  to  carry  out  the  job  himself,  albeit 
he  knew  nothing  of  carpentering.    That  was  the 


last  time  an  artisan  set  foot  in  the  house.  Next 
day  Reid  bought  himself  an  outfit  of  tools  and 
taught  himself  how  to  use  them.  He  built 
himself  a  workshop  in  the  garden,  and  hence- 
forward performed  all  repairs  himself.  Soon 
he  was  an  accomplished  carpenter,  fitter,  and 
locksmith.  From  repairing  he  went  on  to 
constructing,  and  worked  from  the  sheer  joy 
of  the  thing.  If  his  wife  missed  his  society  in 
the  evening,  she  had  the  best  furniture  and  the 
only  panelled  drawing-room  in  the  provincial 
town  where  they  lived. 

To-night,  as  Reid  worked,  a  faint  cry  inter- 
rupted him,  the  voice  of  his  daughter  Mary 
calling  for  her  Nannie.  Nurse  was  out,  he  knew, 
but  his  wife  would  hear  and  go.  He  went  on 
with  his  work.  A  second  cry  made  it  clear  that 
the  child's  voice  penetrated  more  easily  through 
the  open  windows  of  bedroom  and  workshop 
than  through  the  closed  bed  and  drawing-room 
doors.  There  was  that  in  the  cry  which  made 
Edward  Reid  dash  across  the  garden  and  up 
the  back  stairs  without  putting  on  his  coat, 
though  he  had  carefully  put  back  the  chisel  in 
its  place  before  he  started. 
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On  the  landing  he  found  his  daughter,  fat, 
fair,  and  four  years  old,  in  the  extremity  of 
terror. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Mary  ?  "  he  called. 

"  Burglars — I  am  afraid  of  burglars  !  "  she 
gasped,  holding  the  string  of  her  pink-and- white 
pyjamas  in  her  dimpled  hand,  while  with  the 
other  she  smeared  the  tears  further  from  her 
eyes. 

"  Burglars  ?  Who  told  you  there  were 
burglars  ?  What  do  you  know  about  burglars  ?  " 

"John  Peters  told  me  all  about  them," 
wailed  Mary. 

Reid  carried  her  to  a  warmer  place  and  held 
her  head  on  his  shoulder.  John  Peters  had 
been  to  tea,  and  after  tea  she  and  he  had  gone 
into  the  garden  to  play.    "  Little  sweethearts  !  " 


her  back  to  bed  with  the  assurance  that 
"  Burglars  don't  come  into  little  girls'  nurseries." 
It  was  her  sleepy  "  Why,  daddy  ? "  that 
suggested  to  Edward  Reid  that,  unlike  John 
Peters,  he  did  not  know  "  all  about  burglars." 
But  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  remain  in 
ignorance  long.  He  believed  in  always  answer- 
ing children's  questions  truthfully.  If  he  could 
once  assure  Mary  that  burglars  did  not  operate 
in  provincial  towns  because  it  was  so  difficult 
to  dispose  of  their  booty,  and  that  they  did  not 
enter  nurseries  because  they  had  no  use  for  toys, 
he  felt  her  fears  would  vanish. 

The  porter  at  the  bank  was  able  to  give 
him  some  information,  but  the  porter  was  too 
apt  to  generalise,  and  he  contradicted  himself, 
too,  describing  burglars  as  "  stupid,  good-for- 


"Din  you  cement  the  handle  to  the  cup  you  dropped  yesterday,  Jane?' 
CCI  started  to,  mum,  but  I  dropped  the  bottle  of  cement." 


had  murmured  one  nurse  to  the  other  fulsomely, 
watching  from  the  shade  their  absorbed  faces, 
little  guessing  the  topic  of  their  conversation. 

John  Peters  was  a  gnome-like  infant  in 
clothes  obviously  made  for  an  elder  brother. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  six,  a  storehouse  of 
information  gleaned  from  his  seniors,  with  no 
juniors  to  whom  to  impart  it.  In  Mary,  an  only 
child,  he  found  an  eager  listener,  entirely  new 
to  this  branch  of  knowledge.  She  had  listened 
with  pleasurable  horror,  for  she  had  yet  to 
learn  that  horror  may  be  pleasurable  at  half- 
past  four  and  blood-curdling  at  half-past  nine. 

Mr.  Reid  gathered  enough  from  her  baby 
language  to  resolve  that  John  Peters  should 
never  darken  his  doors  again,  and  he  carried 


nothing  fellers,"  and  as  "  artful  fellers  as  could 
have  done  well  if  they  wanted." 

Reid  turned  to  newspaper  reports  and,  when 
he  got  a  chance,  attended  trials,  where  he  was 
struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  mistakes  that 
led  to  arrests.  A  book  on  criminology  that  he 
purchased  about  this  time  showed  him  that,  as 
a  class,  burglars  lack  method.  He  began  to  feel 
a  wave  of  indignation  rising  within  him,  and  he 
forgot  the  original  object  of  his  research.  If 
bankers  managed  their  affairs  as  incompetently 
as  burglars,  every  banker  would  be  bankrupt 
within  a  year  ;  if  only  burglars  conducted  their 
business  with  the  care  of  bankers.  .  .  . 

As  luck  would  have  it,  a  friend's  house  was 
burgled,  and  the  burglars  were  caught.    Reid 
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was  allowed  to  inspect  the  place.  He  wandered 
fron  one  chisel  mark  to  another.  "  Scoundrels  !  " 
he  muttered.  "  Bunglers  !  Never  troubled  to 
learn  their  job.  What  incompetency  !  "  He 
touched  the  place  where  the  jemmy  had  slipped. 
"  What's  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,"  said 
some  far-away  voice  within  him.  That  evening 
Beid  sat  in  his  workshop  without  working,  deep 
in  thought. 

*        *        * 

Time  passed.  Pro- 
motion came  to 
Reid.  He  moved 
from  one  branch  to 
another,  each  time 
to  a  more  important 
one.  After  each 
move  his  house- 
hold was  reorganised 
on  a  more  comfort- 
able scale.  Edward 
was  not  a  husband 
who  confides  his 
financial  affairs  to 
his  wife,  and  Mrs. 
Reid  was  without 
any  wifely  curiosity 
in  the  matter.  She 
was  content  to 
accept  and  spend  the 
ample  allowance  he 
made  for  the  house, 
herself,  and  Mary, 
without  wondering 
whether  it  was 
large,  small,  or 
where  it  came  from. 
In  point  of  fact,  as 
years  went  on,  she 
saw  continually  less 
of  her  husband.  He 
had  grown  ap- 
parently more  and 
more  devoted  to  his 
workshop.  He 
would  spend  the 
whole  evening  there, 
almost  the  whole 
night,  so  it  seemed 
to  her.  It  was  often 
growing  light  before 
she  heard  him  come 
up  to  bed. 

Other  women, 
with  less  excuse  for 
their  curiosity,  often 
wondered  how  the 
Heids  lived  in  such 
style,  but  their 
husbands  explained 
that  a  bank  manager  has  many  opportunities 
°f  acquiring  financial  information  and  making 
profitable  investments.  If  the  explanations 
proved  erroneous,  as  the  event  showed,  the 
wives  had  little  right  to  be  scornful,  for  who 
could  have  suspected  the  truth  ? 

***** 

"  Edward  Reid,"  said  the  judge,  in  passing 


sentence,  "  you  have  been  found  guilty  of  a 
long  series  of  cleverly-planned  and  executed 
burglaries.  What  could  have  induced  a  man 
in  your  position,  with  a  good  salary  and  the 
prospect  of  a  pension,  to  engage  in  this  nefarious 
and  hazardous  calling  ?  " 

Had  the  sole  object  of  the  criminal  been  to 
make  money,  he  might  have  achieved  his  end, 


UN  PROPITIOUS  ! 


Small  Nkphew  (jealous  of  his  two  cousins  who  have  acted  as  pages)  :    You'll  let 
me  be  a  page  the  next  time  you  re  married,  won't  you,  Auntie  ? 


it  might  be  supposed,  by  simply  falsifying  his 
accounts,  but,  strange  to  say,  these  were  found 
to  be  in  perfect  order.  What,  then,  had  been 
the  motive  of  his  actions  ?  The  question  went 
unanswered.  Perhaps  the  felon  felt  that  if  he 
attempted  to  explain,  no  one  would  understand. 
"  What's  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well  "  is  a 
maxim  few  live  up  to. 
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His  detection  was  remarkable.  The  police 
had  been  completely  baffled.  His  ultimate 
capture  was  due  to  a  young  amateur,  who  had 
indefatigably  sought  out  clue  after  clue  and 
as  untiringly  pieced  them  together.  He  was 
highly  complimented  by  the  judge.  In  an 
interview  which  an  enterprising  reporter  obtained 
with  his  mother,  that  lady  related  that  the 
detection  of  crime  had  been  the  hobby  of  her  son 
from  his  earliest  years.  Even  as  a  child  he  had 
talked  perpetually  of  burglars.  The  same  paper 
printed  a  portrait  of  this  new  Sherlock  Holmes. 
It  depicted  a  gnome-like  youth  in  clothes  that 
might  have  been  made  for  someone  bigger  than 
himself.  His  name  was  John  Peters,  in  more 
sense  than  one  the  cause  of  Edward  Reid's 
downfall. 


LOVE'S  ARITHMETIC. 

When  Reginald  discourses 
On  the  beauty  of  his  Mabel 
In  a  language  more  exalted  than  exact, 
You  may  listen  with  the  patience 
That  you  listen  to  a  fable, 
For  remember,  there  is  something  to 
subtract. 

But  when,  my  gentle  Jenny, 
In  your  ear  I  whisper  praises, 
Using  sentences  constructed  to  attract, 
You  may  listen  with  the  knowledge 
That  the  highly-coloured  phrasss 
Leave  you  nothing—not  a  fraction— to 
subtract. 


"what's  in  a  namk?" 
"What  is  your  name?*' 
"  Minnie,  mum." 
"Very  well,  I  will  call  you  'Minnie,'  but  I  shall  expect  a  maximum  amount  of  work  from  you." 


An  irritable  old  sportsman  was  aroused  from 
his  bed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the 
insistent  ringing  of  his  door  bell.  On  answering 
it  he  found  a  man  struggling  hard  to  maintain 
his  equilibrium. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  waking  me  up  at 
this  hour  ?  " 

"  Ish  you  Mr.  Smithers  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes.    What  of  it  ?  " 

"  Ish  you  the  gent  what  advertised  for  a 
partner  to  go  Hon  huntin'  in  Africa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  the  man.  What  do  you  want  to 
know  about  it  ?  " 

"  Nothin'  'ceptin'  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you 
that  on  no  condishuns  whatsoever  will  I  go 
with  you,'* 


I  can  pity  simple  Reggie 
As  a  poor  benighted  being, 
Though  he  looks  upon  his  Mabel  as 
divine, 
For  he  lacks  the  understanding, 
Or  the  faculty  for  seeing, 
How  much  her  charms  are  multiplied 
in  thine. 

John  Lea, 


A  good  example  of  things  which  might  have 
been  expressed  differently  is  this  notice  in  a 
suburban  shop:  "Leave  your  deposit  now— 
it  may  be  gone  when  yon  come  back." 
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INTIMATE   INCIDENTS. 
Hy  inilan  G.  Boswovth. 

«  Willan  !  "  said  my  wife  loudly. 

Crossly  I  looked  up  with  my  eyebrows  raised 
interrogatively.  -,.-,.-,      ,,      , 

"  It's  such  a  simply  splendid  ]dea,  she 
stated,  a  propos  of  nothing. 

"  What  is  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  consented  to  become  communicative, 
and  waved  the  current  copy  of  a  certain 
feminine  weekly.  "I've  been  reading  about 
keeping  a  diary,"  she  explained. 

"Really?"  said  I.  "Don't,  then.  I've 
tried  it." 

"  Not  an  ordinary  diary,"  she  said,  "  but  a 


"We'll  start  with  to-day,"  she  said,  and 
found  the  page. 

I  produced  my  fountain-pen  with  an  air  of 
resignation.  "  Carry  on  with  the  intimate 
incidents,"  I  told  her. 

She  stared  thoughtfully  at  the  blank  page. 

I  looked  at  her.  The  green  frock  she  was 
wearing  became  her  wonderfully.  It  was  not 
too  long,  but  her  slim,  silk-encased  ankles  and 
tiny  feet  turned  this  shortcoming  into  a  virtue. 

Perhaps  five  minutes  slipped  by.  Then : 
"  Why  not  start  the  ball  rolling  with  how 
much  I  gave  for  that  frock  last  week?"  I 
suggested  with  a  metaphorical  tongue  in  my 
cheek. 


AN    EYE    TO    THE    MAIN    CHANCE. 

Patient  (coming  round) :   Where  am  I? 

Doctok:   You  have  been  injured  by  a  motor-car,  but  dont  worry— you  will  recovei. 

Patient:  How  much?    Was  it  a  Kolls-Royee V 


family  record  of  all  the  things  we  do— our 
little  trials  and  triumphs." 

"  All  ?  "  I  queried.     "  My  name  isn't  Pepys." 

"Not  quite  all,"  she  amended,  "but  most 
of  the  intimate  things  we  do.  Think  how 
delighted  our  descendants  will  be  with  it." 

"  No  fear  1 "  I  said  positively.  "  It's  simply 
not  done.  My  people  didn't  leave  anything  so 
^picy  behind." 

"  Nonsense,"  she  said,  and,  full  of  her  scheme, 
»he  went  in  search  of  a  diary  for  1925. 

She  returned  a  little  later  with  a  suitable 
diary— a  page  for  every  day.  This  she  placed 
before  me.  Then  she  deliberately  threw  away 
the  book  I  had  been  reading  and  seated  herself 
upon  the  aim  of  my  easy -chair. 


She  shook  her  head  positively.  Then  real 
inspiration  came.  "Put  Stanley's  first  tooth 
down  for  the  sixth,"  she  said. 

By  the  way,  you  ought  to  know  that  we  have 
a  son.  A  jolly  kid,  too.  Handsome,  just  like 
his  father.  His  first  tooth  had  to  be  recorded. 
It  was  born  of  many  tearful  hours. 

"Anything  else  likely  to  interest  Stanley's 
children  ?  "  I  asked. 

No  answer. 

"Very  well,"  I  said.  "How  about  these? 
How  much  you  spend  a  year  on  clothes." 

"  No,"  she  decided. 

"How  long  your  mother  stayed  at 
Christmas." 

A  still  more  decided  "  No." 
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"Our  New  Year  resolutions.  What  you 
said  last  night  when  Stanley  threw  his  feeding- 
bottle  on  the  floor,"  I  went  on. 

Her  "  No !  "  was  vehement. 

"  And  then  I  was  late  at  the  office  this 
morning,  and  we  can  jot  down  what  we  had 
for  dinner  to-night.  The  new  cook's  name  and 
exactly  why  the  old  one  left." 

She  slipped  from  the  arm  of  my  chair. 
"  P'r'aps  there  isn't  much  in  the  idea,  after 
all,"  she  confessed,  and,  picking  up  the  diary, 
she  made  for  the  fire. 

"  Don't,  dear,"  I  begged.  "  It'll  come  in 
handy  for  shavin'  paper." 


ENGINES. 
I'd  like  to    be  an  engine  and   pull  a  great  big 

train 
From  London  up  to  Liverpool  and  bring  it  back 

again. 
I'd  love  to  whistle   late  at  night,  when  people 

were  asleep, 
And  startle  cows  beside  the  line  and    frighten 

all  the  sheep. 
What  fun   to    rush    past    Grandpa's   house  and 

give  an  awful  yell 
And  call  out:   "Grandpa,  how  are  you?     I  hope 

you*re  keeping  well." 
But  fir&t  I'd  have  to  learn  the  things  a  baby 

engine  should, 


who's  who? 

First  Golfer:   He  tells  me  he's  a  director  in  a  bank. 
Second  Golvek:   Yes,  I  know  him — he  directs  envelopes. 


MEDICINE    WITHOUT    TEARS. 

This  is  the  glad  tidings  imparted  by  an 
electro-therapeutic  specialist :  "  Drugs  could 
be  made  to  pass  through  the  body  by  electricity, 
and  the  horrid  taste  of  medicine  taken  through 
the  mouth  would  thus  be  avoided." 

You  see  what  this  means — more  wireless 
wonders.  Cod-liver  oil  and  malt  broadcast 
during  the  Children's  Hour  while  the  un- 
suspecting infants  are  engrossed  in  the  Uncles' 
chatter.  Or  during  an  epidemio  —  News, 
Weather,  and  Influenza  Cure  from  all  stations 
at  8.30. 

Such  is  the  progress  of  science  that  in  the 
near  future  we  may  hear  of  sufferers  from  gout 
and  lumbago  dancing  to  the  strains  of  the  Savoy 
Bands  after  listening-in  to  a  dose  of  the  right 
mixture  earlier  in  the  evening. 


And  run  about  with  little  trucks  and  shunt  the 

coal  and  wood. 
Then  later  on   I'd  bring    the    trains    along    the 

platform  till 
1    reached    the    buffers,     where    I'd    stop     and 

patiently  stand  still. 
Then  when  the  other  engines  pulled  them   out 

I'd  trot  behind 
And  say:   "I'll  come  a  little  way  with  you,    if 

you  don't  mind." 
I'd    see   them    past   the   signal    box,    then   wish 

them  a  "Good  night" 
By  letting  off  a  lot  of  steam  till   they  were  out 

of  sight. 
But  best  of  all,  when  quite  grown   up,   I'd  pull 

a  great  big  train, 
All  on  my  own,  to  Liverpool  and  bring  it  back 

again. 

Joe  Walker. 
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STRAIGHT  FROM  THE  NOSEBAG. 
By  T.  A.  Lowe. 

There  could  be  no  question  about  it — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cullimore  had  got  racing  fever.  Not 
just  an  ordinary  common  or  garden  attack,  such 
as  normal  people  develop  on  the  eve  of  the  big 
handicaps,  but  the  real  disease,  from  which 
recovery  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  symptoms  were  the  usual  ones.  At  break- 
fast they  would  bury  themselves  in  the  sporting 
columns  of  their  respective  morning  papers  ; 
at  dinner  Mr.  Cullimore  related  all  the  "  glean- 
ings "  which  he  had  gathered  from  customers 
in  his  shop;  at  tea  the  results  of  the  day's 
sport  would  be  compared  with  the  information 
and  tips  which  had  appeared  in  the  morning 
papers.     The  Cullimores  had  never  been  to  a 


in  her  grocery  book  to  make  sure,  and  then,  with 
a  happy  sensation  of  virtue,  sank  into  bed  again 
beside  her  husband  and  went  to  sleep. 

But  not  for  long.  Again  she  dreamed  that 
she  was  at  a  race  meeting  ;  again  she  saw  a 
horse  flashing  past  the  winning  post ;  again 
she  heard  a  name  on  every  lip. 

Mrs.  Cullimore  woke  with  a  gasp.  "Star- 
board Light  this  time,"  she  murmured. 
"  Wake  up,  Mark  !  Is  there  a  horse  called 
Starboard  Light  running  in  the  Marchester 
Races  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  What  ?  Where  ?  I  don't  see  any 
light.  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Flossie  ? 
What  light's  worrying  you  ?  " 

"  Starboard  Light,  you  fool !  "  hissed  his 
wife.     "I  tell  you  I  saw  him  winning." 


TAKING    NO    RISKS. 

Mothkk  (to  fidgety  small  son)  :    Sit  still  at  once,  'Orace ;  you'll  'ave  the  'ole  thing  over  in  a  minute. 


race    meeting,    but    they    talked    horses    and 
thought  horses,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

It  is  said  that  our  brains,  if  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  any,  continue  to  work  sub- 
consciously during  the  hours  of  slumber,  and 
no  doubt  it  was  due  to  this  phenomenon  that 
Mrs.  Cullimore  awoke  with  a  start  during  the 
mght  prior  to  the  great  Marchester  meeting. 
In  a  state  of  wild  excitement  she  clutched  her 
sleeping  husband. 

"  Mark  !  "  she  shouted.     "  Hi,  Mark  !   Wake 
UP  !    I've  dreamed  the  winner  of  the  Cup." 
{4  Mr.   Cullimore   opened  one  eyelid  fretfully. 

Forget  it,"  he  advised,  and  went  to  sleep 
again. 

But  his  wife  was  wide  awake  and  fairly 
sjiivering  with  excitement.  "  Hatpin.  Yes, 
that  was  the  name."     She  scribbled  it  down 


"  Never  'eard  of  'im,"  grumbled  the  sorely- 
tried  Cullimore.  "  You've  'ad  too  much 
supper,  you  'ave,  Floss,  my  gal.  That  cheese 
you  fancied  'as  disagreed  with  you."  Saying 
which,  he  turned  over  once  more  to  resume 
his  interrupted  slumbers. 

But  solemnly  the  name  was  again  recorded 
by  Mrs.  Cullimore  in  the  grocery  book,  before 
she  allowed  herself  to  think  of  rest. 

It  may  have  been  the  sporting  variety  of  the 
cheese  which  she  had  consumed  for  supper,  or 
the  excited  state  of  her  mind  about  the  coming 
Marchester  festival,  to  which  her  husband  had 
promised  to  take  her  on  the  morrow — the  fact 
remains  that  on  three  further  and  separate 
occasions  did  Mrs.  Cullimore  dream  that  she 
saw  winners  passing  the  post.  And  after  each 
she  found  herself  awake  with  the  name  of  a 
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horse  mysteriously  upon  her  lips.  All  were  duly 
recorded,  but  the  morning  sun  was  beaming 
through  the  bedroom  window  before  she  was 
able  to  close  her  eyes  in-  real  repose. 

However,  at  breakfast  Mrs.  Cullimore  felt 
cheerful.  "  You  just  wait,"  she  said  to  her  un- 
believing spouse,  as  he  wTent  out  for  his  morning 
shave.  "  I'm  having  a  bit  on  Hatpin  for  a 
start,  and  you'll  be  coming  begging  for  that 
list  of  mine  before  the  day's  out." 
'  But  grocery  books  are  elusive  things  on  a 
Saturday  morning,  and  in  her  hurry  to  get 
things  straight  before  her  departure  for  the 
races,  Mrs.  Cullimore  never  noticed  that  the 
grocer's  assistant  had  not  only  called  as  usual 
for  her  orders,  but  had  departed  with  the  book 
to  make  up  his  weekly  entries.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  when  she  got  to  the  racecourse 
all  recollection  of  her  dreams 
had  faded.  However,  the  day 
was  a  fine  one,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  local  sporting  paper 
the  Cullimores  backed  two 
short  -  priced  winners  ;  and 
this,  although  they  lost  on 
the  other  four  races,  confirmed 
them  in  their  preconceived 
idea  that  they  were  really 
knowledgable  racing  people. 
It  also  justified  the  expendi 
ture  of  further  shillings  upon 
the  joys  of  a  travelling  circus 
and  a  final  "  wind-up  "  at  the 
"  pictures."  Never  had  the 
Cullimores  enjoyed  a  day's 
outing  so  thoroughly. 

When,  tired  but  perfectly 
happy,  they  entered  the  train 
for  the  homeward  journey, 
whom  should  they  find  seated 
in  a  corner  of  the  compart- 
ment but  the  grocer's  assistant 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
upon  Mrs.  Cullimore  for  her 
daily  orders.  He  rose  politely 
and  smiled  at  them. 

"  Well,  my  lad,"  said  Mr. 
Cullimore  in  a  patronising 
tone,  "  'ad  a  good  day,  I 
'ope  ?  " 

"  Not  bad,"  replied  the 
young   man  non-commitally. 

"  'Ow  many  winners  ?  " 

"  All  the  lot." 

Mrs.  Cullimore  eyed  her  spouse  incredulously, 
and  he  returned  the  look  with  interest. 

"  Where  did  you  get  them  from  ?  "  she  asked. 

Now,  the  grocer's  assistant  knew  something 
about  horse  racing,  but  he  was  also  a  believer 
in  luck.  The  names  which  had  suddenly 
appeared  in  Mrs.  Cullimore's  grocery  book,  when 
he  had  opened  it  hurriedly  to  check  her  weekly 
entries,  had  seemed  to  him  a  message  from 
another  world  which  must  not  be  ignored.  But, 
in  the  hope  that  the  miracle  might  be  repeated, 
he  was  giving  nothing  away. 

"  Where  did  I  get  them  from  ?  "  he  repeated 


slowly.  "  Why,  straight  from  the  nosebag,  of 
course." 

Mrs.  Cullimore's  face  lit  up  with  a  beaming 
smile  as  a  wave  of  recollection  came  to  her. 

"  Well,  now,  Mr.  Jenkins,  if  that  ain't  extra- 
ordinary," she  cried,  "  and  us  just  out  of 
porridge  oats,  too  !  Will  you  please  to  remember 
to  send  the  boy  along  with  a  package  on  Monday 
morning  ?  " 

Mr.  Jenkins  took  a  note  of  it. 


The  mystery  play  was  about  to  start  when 
the  heroine  rushed  into  the  manager's  office. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  she  cried.  "  My  maid 
has  fled  with  the  jewels  I'm  to  wear  to-night." 

"What's  gone  ?  "  asked  the  manager  sternly. 


PKKFKKENT1AL. 


"  That's  a  splendid  thing  of  yours  in  the  show,  my  dear  Julian.     There's 
only  one  thing  there  I  like  better." 
"Whose  is  that?" 
"  Mine." 


"  The  diamond  tiara,  the  ruby  necklace,  and 
all  the  diamond  rings  and  gold  bracelets  !  " 

The  manager  frowned  and  pondered. 

"  You  must  pay  for  this,"  he  said.  "  You 
were  responsible  for  the  jewel  chest.  I  shall 
deduct  ten  shillings  from  your  week's  salary." 


"  How  did  you  like  the  sample  of  my 
marrow  jam  I  sent  you  ?  " 

"  Was  that  marrow  jam  ?  Oh,  my  dear,  I'm 
so  sorry;  my  husband  is  using  it  for  sticking 
stamps  in  his  album  1  " 
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The 

Kiddies 

told  me 


"And  there  never  was  a  break- 
fast or  supper  any  of  us  enjoyed 
more  than  Puffed  Rice  or 
Puffed  Wheat." 

In  Puffed  Rice  and  Puffed 
Wheat  you  get  the  rich,  bal- 
anced nourishment  of  whole 
grains  plus  a  flavour  like 
toasted  nuts.  As  foods  for 
grown-ups  and  children  too, 
they  are  very  nearly  perfect. 


These  dainty,  nourishing  foods 
need  no  cooking.  The  steam 
explosion  process  which  puffs 
the  rice  and  wheat  to  eight 
times  normal  size  also  breaks 
open  each  food  cell  for  easy 
digestion.  Puffed  Wheat  or 
Puffed  Rice  for  breakfast  means 
a  day  started  with  vigour ;  for 
supper  either  means  sound,  easy 
sleep. 


Order  a  packet  of  each  to-day  from  your  grocer.  Their 
flavour  will  surprise  you,  whether  you  serve  them 
with  milk    or    fruit.     See  the  recipes  on  the  packets* 


No  cooking,  no  trouble.    Ready  to  eat 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Both  guaranteed  by 
Quaker  Oats  Ltd. 


Puffed 
Rice 

Any  grocer  sells 
both  in  packets 


To  face 


matter  at  end. 
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THE    CRY. 
By  «/.  Boland  Fay 

I  was  waiting  for  Henderson.  I  was  leaning 
against  the  lamp-post  outside  Henderson's 
house.  My  mind  was  gently  concerned  with 
passive  trivialities  when  I  heard  the  Cry. 

It  gripped  me  with  a  clutch  that  held  me 
rigid.  Higher  and  higher  it  rose,  and  more  and 
more  excruciating  became  its  tone  ;  then  it 
diminished,  but  only  to  rise  again.  It  was 
undoubtedly  feminine,  and  it  proceeded  from 
the  remote  interior 
of  the  house  next  to 
Henderson's.  Gradu- 
ally it  subsided  to  a 
murmur,  and  I 
slowly  turned  my 
head  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  present 
occupants  of  the 
house  were  new- 
comers, and  now 
upon  the  gate, 
glistening  in  the 
lamplight,  I  beheld 
a  brass  plate.  I 
turned  away  and 
groaned. 

What  cunningly- 
devised  implement 
of  torment  had 
called  forth  that 
agonising  shriek  ? 
Was  it  forceps? 
Was  it  a  probe  ? 
Was  it  one  of  those 
elvil  little  twisty 
things  that  buzz  ? 
Or  was  it  one  of 
those  deadly-looking 
needle-like  instru- 
ments which  I  had 
always  dreaded,  but, 
fortunately,  never 
experienced  in  a 
dental  chair  ?  Slowly 
I  walked  in  the 
opposite  direction, 
and  distressful 
speculations  occu- 
pied my  mind. 

Henderson  joined 
me.  "  Henderson," 
I  said,  after  we 
had  walked  some 
distance  in  silence, 
"  you  must  find  your 
new  neighbour's 
occupation  rather 
trying." 

"  Well,"  said  Henderson  carelessly,  "  the 
noise  at  times  is  both  weird  and  startling,  and 
it  worried  us  a  bit  at  first,  but  we  soon  got  used 
to  it." 

Now,  Henderson  is  one  of  the  gentlest  and  the 
most  sympathetic  of  creatures.  I  was  very 
surprised  at  his  tone.  "  I  don't  think  I  should 
get  used  to  it,"  I  murmured. 

"  I  have  noted  five  varieties,"  continued 
Henderson   lightly — "  gurgles,     groans,     wails, 


squeals  and  screeches.  Screeches  are  the  most 
irritating.  But  occasionally  we  get  quite  a 
musical  effect  which  is  comparatively  pleasant." 

I  was  grieved  at  his  callousness. 

"If  a  dentist  established  himself  next  to 
me,  I  should  seriously  consider  moving,"  I  said. 

"  A  dentist  !  "  cried  Henderson.  "  The  man 
runs  a  singing  academy  !  " 


The  latest  wedding  fashion  is  for  the  bride- 
groom to  be  attended  by  two  or  three  "  best 


THE     WRONG    HOUSE. 

"  Johx,  there  are  burglars  in  the  house ! " 

"  Well,  let  them  find  out  their  mistake  for  themselves.' 


men."      Any  attempt   to   escape  at  the '  last 
moment  is  thereby  rendered  impossible. 


A  geologist  announces  that  the  Keweena- 
wan  quartz  diabase  near  Killarney  *s 
metamorphosed  into  amphibolites.  Just  as 
well  to  mention  it,  of  course,  bul  it's  difficult 
to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  matter. 
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A  Handful  of 
Happiness! 

Basset? s  Allsorts  ! — See  which  sort  you 
like  best!  We'll  wager  you  like  every 
sort — they're  all  so  delicious  and  whole- 
some, it's  impossible  to  choose  between 
them.  Buy  some  of  these  tempting 
sweets  to-day,  and  don't  forget  to  make  a 
point  of  getting  Bassett's  !  Other  makes  of 
Allsorts  are  never  the  same  as  Bassett's  ! 

GEO.  BASSETT  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  SHEFFIELD 


BASSETTS 

LIQUORICE 
ALLSORTS 


'  BE    LITHE   N 

Get  back  to  the  freedom  of  youth — the 
enjoyment  of  exercise — the  love  of  the 
game.  Rheumatism  is  not  natural  and 
can  be  relieved  temporarily  by  one 
bath  and  completely  removed  by  about 
12  Anturic  Salt  Baths. 

It  has  been  done  again  and  again  ; 
the  most  stubborn  cases  yielding  often 
after    many   years    of    suffering. 

Buy  your  first  tin  to-day  and  put  us 
to  the  test. 

ANTURIC  BATH  SALTS 

1/3  per  tin  from  all  Chemists, 

or  7/6  post  free  from 
SANGERS,  258,  Euston  Road,  N.W.1 


SIiogs  jfioi*  Z,ac£ies 


BEHIND  the  smartness 
and  daintiness  there  is  the 
hidden  quality  of  sturdy  service 
which  only  asserts  itself  in  the 
long  months  of  wear.  Soled 
with  the  famous  DRI-PED 
they  represent  the  highest  value 
in  ladies'  footwear  to-day. 


No.  787-  Tan  Calf  Dun- 
bar Brogue,  Combined 
Walking  &  Sports  Shoe. 
Ditto  in  Black 
Box  Calf, 
DRI-PED 
Soles  Postage  6d. 


im 


No.  784.  —  Tan  Willow 
Calf,  One  bar,  Pepper- 
box Toe  Cap,  Ditto 
in  Black  Box  Calf, 
DRI-PED 
Double  Wear 
Soles,  Light- 
weight Postage  6d. 


16'9 


No.  786.  — Tan    Willow 

Calf,  i  Bar,  Smartness  and 
Utility.    DRI 
PED    Double 
Wear      Soles, 
Lightweight      Postage  6d 


16'9 


22'9 


No.  785.— Tan  Calf  Dun- 
bar Brogue,  Combined 
Walking  &  Sports  Shoe. 
Ditto  in  Black 
Box  Calf, 
DRI-PED 
Soles  Postage  6d. 

Single  shoe  sent  on 
approval  if  desired,  or 
if  remittance  is  sent  for 
a  pair,  money  instantly 
returned  if  not  satisfied. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUS.  CATALOGUE. 


Post  Dept. :   60,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Also  on  sale  at  : 


60,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

24,  Liverpool  Street,  City. 

7,  Poultry,  City 

89,  Buckingham  Palace  Road. 

121,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

121,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

145,  Strand,  W.C. 

434,  Strand,  W.C. 2. 


58,  Regent  Street. 

98,  Kensington  High  Street. 

239,  Brompton  Road. 

131a,  Queen' b  Road,  Bayswater. 

458,  Holloway  Roa1,  N. 

65,  George  Street.  Richmond. 

Liverpool : 
36-38,  Great  Charlotte   Street. 


New  Branch:  1,  Bridge  St.,  Westminster  (opp.  Big  Ben) 
t  rincipat  Par. 8  Address  :  38,  Boulevard  Des  Italiens 
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THE    LAST    STRAW. 

(Yawning,  according  to  a  doctor,  is  a  healthy  exercise ) 

Amanda,  when  your  love  for  me 

(A  love  that  will  not  fail) 
Has  interspersed  my  dietry 

With  things  to  make  me  hale, 
I've  let  you  go  your  kindly  way, 

Nor  ventured  to  suggest 
That  milky  puddings  twice  a  day 

Were  things  that  1  detest. 

Back  from  the  meal  I  did  not  shrink 

When  you  decided,  dear, 
That  cocoa  as  a  dinner  drink 

Was  better  far  than  beer; 
My  brow  displayed  no  angry  signs 

When  on  the  board  were  placed 
Things  chosen  for  their  vitamines 

And  not  to  please  my  taste. 


Edwin  had  been  strangely  fidgety  all  the 
evening.  Usually  he  was  content  to  sit  for  hours 
and  hours  in  the  twilight,  holding  his  loved  one, 
Gladys,  by  the  hand  and  dreaming  dreams 
of  the  sweet  by  and  by.  Several  times  he 
glanced  at  his  watch,  and  at  last — at  least  two 
hours  before  his  accustomed  time — he  rose  to 
take  his  departure. 

"  So  soon,  Edwin,  dear  !  "  she  sighed.  "  Must 
you  really  go  ?  " 

"  I  must,  darling,"  he  answered,  "  though 
I  would  sacrifice  ten  years  of  my  life  to  stay 
one  more  short  hour  with  you." 

"  But  why,  dear  ?  "  she  begged.  "  Why  have 
you  to  go  so  early  to-night  ?  " 

"  Because,  dearest,"  he  replied,  "  it's  our 
lodge  meeting,  and  if  I  don't  go  I  shall  be  fined 
half-a-crown." 


NOT    WELL     PUT. 


Hostkss:   The  Council  are  going  to  pull  down  thia  cottage  to  build  a  museum. 
Know  where  to  move  to ! 

Visitor  (absent-mindedly):   Must  you  move? 


I'm  sure  I  don't 


But  now  at  last  you've  gone  too  far; 

The  end  is  now  in  sight; 
There  are  some  dainties  that  1  bar; 

I'm  leaving  home  to-night. 
Too  highly  is  my  patience  tasked, 

Now,  deeming  boredom's  sway 
Would  bring  the  healthy  yawn,  you've  asked 

Your  Uncle  James  to  stay. 

T,  Hodgklnson. 


According  to  a  musician,  bands  in 
restaurants  promote  appetite.  It  is  only  fair 
to  state  that  the  proprietors  were  quite 
unaware  of  this  fact  when  they  first  introduced 
music  with  meals. 


Author  :  I've  come  down  here  to  get  some 
"  local  colour." 

Hotel  Proprietor:  Well,  sir,  there's  a 
very  reliable  oilshop  in  the  High  Street. 


Wife  :  I  see  there  is  an  advertisement 
about  pearl  necklaces  on  the  back  of  the  in- 
come tax  receipt. 

Husband  :     Yes,  rather  a  grim  joke,  what  ? 


Long  moustaches,  it  is  said,  are  coming  into 
fashion  again.  This  is  depressing  news,  but  it 
they  get  too  long  they  can  always  be  bobbed 
or  shingled. 
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Wonderful    OXO    Gift 

50,000 
"Little  Miss  OXO"  Dolls 

Look  in  the  Shop  Windows 

For  Conditions  ask  your  dealer  or  write  direct  to  OXO  Ltd. 
SAVE    YOUR    OXO    CUBE    WRAPPERS    TILL    END    OF    APRIL 

OXO   LIMITED,    2,    THAMES    HOUSE,    LONDON,  E.C.  4 
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A  Doctor  estimates  "that  in  loss  of  time  and  work  colds 
cost  us  at  least  .£20,000,000  yearly"  and  that  the  spell 
is  upon  us— COLD  IS  A  BLOOD  IMPURITY- 
AVOID  it  by  BLOOD  PURIFICATION  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  twice  daily  of  the  original  Saline  in  water. 


2\S  and  4\6  a  Bottle  of  all  Chemists. 

Agents:  Heppells',  164  Piccadilly,  London,  W.l,  and  at  Brighton,  &c. 
South  Africa  :  Lennon,  Ltd.  India  :  Smith,  Stanistrett  &  C^. 


MELANYL 

MARKING  INK 

Absolutely 

Indelible. 

No  Heating 

Required. 

_.      The  World's  » 

<-hant(>ion  Marksman. 

COOPER,  DBNNISON  &  WALKDEN,  Limit**, 
7*0,    RT.    BRIDI    STREET,    LONDON,    JB.C.«. 


ESTABLISHED  FOR  OVER  100  YEARS. 


SALMON    ODY    SOCKET    TRUSSES 

are  still  unapproachable  in  efficiency  for  all  cases  of  Hernia, 
and  they  still  enjoy  that  confidence  throughout  the  Medical 
Profession  which  has  made  them  so  famous  for  over  100  years. 
Those  wearing  any  other  form  of  Truss,  especially  Elastic  or  Web 
Trusses,  are  invited  to  write  to-day  and  prove  for  themselves  the 
unique  superiority  of  the  Salmon  Ody  Patent  Ball  and  Socket  Truss. 

Particulars  Post  Free. 
SALMON  ODY,  Ltd.,  7,  New  Oxford  St.,  W.C. 
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UNREST    IN    THE   dARDEN. 

I  have  always  welcomed  January  as  bringing 
a  blissful  respite  from  work  in  the  garden,  and 
hitherto  my  horticultural  operations  during 
this  month  have  been  confined  to  looking  at  it 
out  of  the  window. 

Now  some  well-meaning  friend  has  presented 
me  with  a  bulky  book  on  gardening,  and  I  note 
with  considerable  alarm  that  this  is  really  no 
time  for  masterful  inactivity. 

It  seems  that  I  should  now  plant  horseradish, 
finish  pruning  fruit  trees,  and  protect  the  hearts 
of  broccoli.  Other  jobs  which  can't  wait  are 
pruning  vines  under  glass,  sowing  mustard  and 
cress  in  shallow  boxes,  and  dividing  and  replanting 
rhubarb. 

The  energetic  writer  of  this  books  suggests 
that  when  you  have  done  all  these  and  fifty 


The  stern  voice  of  parental  authority  had 
made  itself  heard,  and  little  Jackie  was  for- 
bidden to  stay  behind  in  the  playground  after 
school  hours. 

"  You  must  come  straight  home,"  said 
father.    "  If  you  don't — well,  you  know  !  " 

Jackie  did  know. 

But  one  day  he  forgot  the  order,  and  arrived 
home  nearly  an  hour  late,  dirty  and  very  tired. 

"  Look  here,"  said  his  father  angrily,  "  didn't 
you  promise  me  that  you  wouldn't  stay  out  and 
play  games  in  the  evening  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father,"  was  the  meek  reply. 

"  And  clidn't  I  promise  to  punish  you  if  you 
did  stay  behind  ?  " 

"Yes,  father,"  answered  Jackie,  still  more 
meekly.  "  But  as  I  didn't  keep  my  promise,  I 
won't  hold  you  to  yours." 


THE    LONG   AKM   OF   COINCIDENCE. 

Wonderful !    She  said  I  was  going  to  have  a  long  sea  voyage. 


Mrs.  Blank  :    Wonderful !   She  said  I  was  going  to  have  a  Jong  soa  voyage.     Wlmt  did  she  tell  yon  ? 
Mr.  Blank  :     She  told  me  I  was  going  to  have  a  pleasant  fciiprise  and  a  very  good  time. 


other  things,  you  should  renovate  the  rockery 
and  repaint  the  greenhouse.  My  dear  sir,  I  am 
very  sorry,  but  I  have  sent  my  gardening  boots 
to  be  soled  and  heeled,  and  they  won't  be  back 
for  ever  so  long.     Meantime  I  shall  continue  to 

look  OUt  of  the  window.  R.  H.  Roberts. 


"  Now,  I  want  a  very  careful  chauffeur— 
one  who  does  not  take  the  slightest  risks," 
warned  the  would-be  employer. 

"  I  am  your  man,  sir,"  answered  the  applicant. 
"  Can  I  have  my  salary  in  advance  ?  " 


Doctor:  You  want  to  take  more  exercise 
and  get  plenty  of  fres^b  air.  What's  your 
business?  \ 

Patient  :    I'm  a  steeplejack. 


It  is  said  to  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
break  a  new  kind  of  glass  which  has  been 
recently  invented.  All  the  same,  we  believe 
our  domestic  would  find  out  a  way. 


An  Australian  astronomer  has  presented 
England  with  a  clock  which  is  worked  bv  the 
sun.  It  looks  like  having  a  nice  restful  job 
over  here. 

Facing  Third  Cover.] 


Dentists  complain  that  their  instruments 
cost  six  times  as  much  now  as  they  did  in  pre- 
war days.  But  they  still  play  the  same  ow 
tunes  on  them. 
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' ;  It  isn't  funny,' said  Mrs.  Lane  indignantly.     'She's  broken  about  a  pound's  worth  of  china— all  that 

pretty  breakfast  set ! '  " 


THE    HAPPY    OPTIMIST 


By   HUGH   WALPOLE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    WILMOT    LUNT 


DUKINGr  thirty- seven  troubled  years 
I  have  learnt  something  about  life. 
One  of  the  most  romantic  incidents 
in  that  life — one  from  which  I  learnt  a  very 
wholesome  lesson — I  am  now  going  to 
relate. 

I  have  a  certain  reputation  for  helping 
people  out  of  their  difficulties,  and  some- 
times complete  strangers,  by  my  advice. 

There  came  to  my  office  one  day  a  thin, 
harassed-looking  woman,  with  grey  hair 
and  pince-nez,  soft,  kindly  eyes,  and  clothes 
not  of  the  smartest.  She  introduced  herself 
as  Mrs.  Lane,  and  asked  whether  I  could 
give  her  ten  minutes  of  my  time.  "I  have 
heard  of  you  from  a  friend  of  mine,"  she 
said,  "  a  Mrs.  Bumpus,  whom  you  helped 
at  a  rather  difficult  moment  in  her  family 
history.     I  was  telling  her  my  little  trouble 
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the  other  night,  and  she  said  that  you  were 
just  the  person  to  help  me  out  of  it." 

"  I  will  certainly  do  what  I  can,"  I  said. 
"  What's  the  matter  1  " 

"I  do  hope  it  won't  seem  to  you  too 
foolish,"  she  went  on  rather  nervously. 
"In  a  way,  nothing's  the  matter,  and  in  a 
way  everything  is.  In  any  case,  I  must 
have  some  advice.  I'm  a  woman  of  thirty- 
eight,  and  I've  been  married  for  fifteen 
years.  I  am  married  to  one  of  the  kindest, 
most  amiable,  most  faithful  of  human 
beings,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal 
nowadays,  men  being  what  they  are.  You 
will  think  it  very  curious,  therefore,  that, 
after  saying  this,  it  is  nevertheless  about 
my  husband  that  I  have  come  to  speak  to 
you." 

"  Perhaps  he's  too  kind  and  tender,"  I 
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said.  "  I  know  that  that  can  be  mono- 
tonous. You  want  me  to  help  him  to  a 
little  ill-temper  ?  " 

"  How  wonderful  you  are !  "  she  cried. 
"  You're  nearly  right  and  at  once,  and  I'm 
so  glad,  because  now  I  needn't  explain  all 
sorts  of  things  which  would  take  a  long 
time  and  serve  no  purpose.  It  isn't  that 
I  want  any  ill-temper,  but  it's  nearly  that. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  my  husband 
has  grown  through  all  these  years  into  the 
most  terrible  optimist.  He  is  so  persistently 
cheerful,  looks  so  deliberately  upon  the 
bright  side  of  things,  refuses  so  entirely  to 
be  upset  by  anything,  even  toothache,  that 
myself  and  the  children  and  an  aunt  who 
lives  with  us,  to  our  horror,  are  discovering 
that  although  we  all  love  Charlie  very  much, 
we  are  beginning  to  avoid  his  company,  to 
go  out  of  the  house  when  he  comes  into  it, 
and  to  stay  away  with  friends  whenever 
a  chance  offers  itself.  What  becomes  of 
marriage,  Mr.  Johnson,"  she  asked  me 
solemnly,  "  when  the  wife  avoids  her 
husband  and  the  children  shrink  from  their 
father  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  with  becoming 
gravity,  "  that  is  certainly  the  beginning 
of  the  end." 

"  But  it's  not  only  that,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Lane.  "  His  men  friends  and  my  friends, 
everyone  who  comes  to  the  house,  in  fact, 
is  beginning  to  feel  it  just  as  we  do.  He 
doesn't  notice  anything  himself,  and  just 
gets  happier  and  happier.  *  I  don't  know  if 
you're  a  married  man,  Mr.  Johnson." 

"  No,  I'm  not,"  I  answered,  and  added, 
"  unhappily." 

"  If  you  were,"  said  Mrs.  Lane,  "  you 
would  understand  how  terrible  it  is  to  know 
that,  however  irritating  things  are,  your 
husband  will  always  feel  that  they're  for 
the  best ;  that  however  gloomy  you  your- 
self may  be  when  you  wake  up  in  the 
morning,  you  will  inevitably  hear  your 
husband  singing  in  his  bath ;  however  bad 
the  weather  may  be,  you  will  certainly  be 
told  that  it's  going  to  be  fine  to-morrow,  or 
was  beautifully  sunny  yesterday  ;  however 
many  mistakes  our  wretched  Government 
make,  you  will  be  assured  that  any  other 
Government  would  make  errors  far  worse. 
I'm  sure  this  seems  ludicrous  to  you,  and 
yet  this  simple  thing  is  breaking  up  our 
home  life  and  making  me  almost  hate  my 
husband,  and  yet  I  love  him,  how  deeply  no 
one  can  know." 

Mrs.  Lane  appeared  to  be  greatly  dis- 
tressed. 


"  And  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  1 
asked. 

"  I  thought — I  don't  know — of  course  it 
seems  silly,  but  I  wondered  whether  perhaps, 
as  you're  so  clever,  you  could  think  of 
some  way  to  make  him  a  little  less  cheer- 
ful, not  so  invariably  optimistic.  I've  tried 
one  or  two  ways  myself,  but  they've  all 
failed.  I  asked  his  Aunt  Bessie  to  come 
and  stay  with  us — all  his  side  of  the  family 
are  agreed  that  she  is  one  of  the  most 
tiresome  old  women  ever  known — but  the 
more  tiresome  she  is,  the  more  cheerful  he 
becomes.  Then  I  developed  nervous  head- 
aches, because  I  was  told  that  there  was 
nothing  more  irritating  to  a  man  ;  but  all 
he  said  was  that  I'd  be  better  soon,  and  then 
I'd  be  so  glad  that  I  was  better  that  it 
would  really  be  worth  while  having  had  the 
headaches.  Then  I  happened  to  overhear 
him  say  to  a  friend  that  the  one  article  of 
diet  he  couldn't  bear  was  lobster,  and  I  gave 
him  lobster  four  nights  running,  and  all  he 
said  on  the  fourth  night  was  that  it  showed 
what  habit  could  do,  because  he'd  always 
fancied  that  he  didn't  like  lobster,  but  now 
that  he'd  had  it  once  or  twice  he  was 
becoming  really  very  fond  of  it.  This  must 
all  seem,  Mr.  Johnson,  perfectly  fantastic  to 
any  ordinary  person,  but  1  assure  you  that 
I  just  long  for  an  outburst  of  temper,  some 
expression  of  discontent.  I've  seen  that  his 
bath  is  lukewarm,  that  his  collars  come  back 
frayed  from  the  wash,  that  his  studs  are 
never  where  he  expects  to  find  them,  that 
his  bootlaces  burst  just  when  he's  in  a 
hurry  ;  I've  asked  for  twice  as  much  house- 
keeping money  as  I  ought  to  have  ;  I've  put 
the  children  in  his  way  just  when  he  wants 
to  take  a  nap  ;  I  even  had  one  of  those  little 
Pomeranian  dogs  in  the  house  because  I 
knew  he  didn't  like  them,  and,  indeed, 
I  hate  them  myself  — all  to  no  effect. 
Unless  something  can  be  done,  I  shall  have 
to  leave  him.  It's  becoming  a  perfect 
obsession  with  me;  and  I  don't  know  what 
foolish  or  mad  thing  I  may  do  if  you  won't 
help  me.  He'll  be  round  here  in  a  moment 
to  fetch  me.  I  told  him  to  call  for  me  here 
because  I  thought  you  ought  to  see  him.'" 

"  This  is  a  very  difficult  case,  Mrs.  Lane,'1 
I  said,  shaking  my  head.  "  After  all,  if  I 
were  to  succeed  in  spoiling  his  temper,  you 
mightn't  thank  me  afterwards,  you  know. 
You  might  look  back  with  longing  to  these 
earlier  happy  days." 

"  Never,  never,  never !  "  said  Mrs.  Lane, 
with  the  utmost  determination.  "  Any- 
thing  would  be  better  than  this.     And  he 
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never  can  be  very  bad-tempered.  He  hasn't 
gob  the  build  or  anything.  Just  a  little 
temper  about  once  a  month  would  make  all 
the  difference  to  me." 

At  that  moment  a  small  boy  announced 
"Mr.  Charles  Lane  to  see  you,  sir,"  and 
there  came  into  the  room  a  large,  jolly- 
looking  man  with  a  red  face,  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  corpulence,  pince-nez  set  a  little 
crookedly  on  his  nose,  and  a  cheery  smile 
on  his  face  that  instantly,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  our  most  favourite  novelists,  "  lit  up 
the  dingy  office  as  with  rays  of  sunshine." 

"  This  is  my  husband,  Mr.  Johnson,"  said 
Mrs.  Lane  rather  nervously.  "  Charlie,  this 
is  Mr.  Seymour  Johnson,  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Bumpus,  with  whom  we  were  dining  the 
other  night." 

"  Why,  I'm  delighted  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Johnson,"  said  Mr.  Lane,  coming  forward,  a 
large  hand  outstretched.  "  What  a  charm- 
ing place  you  have  here  !  I've  just  looked 
in  to  fetch  my  wife  for  a  little  shopping  that 
we're  going  to  do  together.  Well,  little 
woman,  how  are  you?  Eeady  to  come 
along  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Lane,  getting 
up  with  a  weary  air. 

"  That's  right.  Splendid  morning  for 
shopping.  Bit  overcast  outside.  Very  thing 
to  make  you  liketo  be  under  cover.  Wonder- 
ful weather  we've  been  having,  Mr.  Johnson." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "It's 
rained  pretty  steadily  the  last  few  days." 

"  Oh,  we  must  have  some  rain  some- 
times," said  Lane.  "  Nothing  so,  bad  as 
a  drought,  you  know.  Let's  have  rain  now, 
and  we'll  have  fine  holiday  weather  later 
on.  What  do  you  think  of  the  general 
situation  ?  " 

"  Seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "  about  as  bad 
as  anything  could  well  be.  Strikes  every 
week,  all  our  trade  going  to  foreign  countries, 
income  tax  going  up  every  minute — no,  I 
must  say  things  are  pretty  serious." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Lane.  "  I 
wonder  at  that.  After  all,  what  can  you 
expect  after  a  war  like  this  last  one  1  Every- 
thing's improving,  it  seems  to  me.  I  think 
it's  marvellous  that  we've  come  through 
these  years  since  the  Armistice  with  as  little 
trouble  as  we  have.  You  wait  another  six 
months  and  you  see  how  our  trade  will 
run  ahead.  Things  couldn't  be  better,  in 
my  opinion,  and  I'm  not  generally  an 
optimist  by  any  means,  am  I,  old  woman  ?  " 
he  asked,  turning  round  to  his  wife. 

"  Well,  Charlie,"  she  said  nervously,  "  I 
couldn't  exactly  call  you  a  pessimist." 


At  that  he  roared  with  laughter,  slapping 
his  chest  and  making  the  maps  on  the  wall 
shake  the  dust  off  their  glaze  as  though 
they  also  agreed  with  him. 
-  "  I  suppose  I'm  not  exactly  a  pessimist. 
Why  should  I  be  ?  I've  enjoyed  splendid 
health,  Mr.  Johnson,  all  my  days.  I've 
been  a  lucky  man,  too,  with  the  best  wife 
in  the  world  and  three  of  the  most  ripping 
little  nippers  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  I 
attribute  my  health,"  he  said,  coming  close 
to  me  and  looking  at  me  with  intense 
seriousness,  "  to  having  a  cold  bath  every 
day  of  the  year,  winter  and  summer, 
quarter  of  an  hour's  Muller's  exercises  before 
the  open  window,  and  eating  a  good  hearty 
breakfast.  Now,  breakfast  is  the  meal  to 
build  the  day  on.  You  have  a  good  break- 
fast, and  nothing  can  go  much  wrong." 

To  myself,  who  find  a  small  cup  of  tea 
and  a  thin  piece  of  bread-and-butter  as 
much  as  I  can  manage  in  the  early  morning, 
there  was  something  truly  cannibalistic 
about  Lane's  morning  diet.  It  is  quite  true 
that  I  felt  more  deeply  depressed  during 
his  five  minutes'  conversation  than  for 
many  days  past,  and  that  I  wished  him 
earnestly  to  go. 

I  did  see  Mrs.  Lane  now  as  a  real  victim, 
and  I  said  to  her  as  she  turned  to  go  :  "  In 
that  matter  about  which  you  were  speaking 
to  me  just  now,  Mrs.  Lane,  I  will  see  what 
can  be  done.  I'll  communicate  with  you 
further." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  and  went  out 
with  her  husband. 

II. 

The  Lanes  have  a  jolly  house  in  Maida 
Vale,  and  one  beautiful  afternoon  I  found 
myself  sitting  in  their  garden  watching 
Lane,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  bend  over  the  little 
beds  that  ran  beneath  the  old  red  brick  walls, 
pulling  out  weeds  and  doing  mysterious 
things  with  a  trowel.  He  was  certainly  a 
fine  figure  of  a  man,  I  thought,  as  I  watched 
his  broad  back  and  stout,  strong  legs,  the 
absolute  negation  of  ill-health,  indecision, 
and  any  sort  of  nervous  trouble.  I'm  never 
going  to  turn  that  back  and  those  legs  into 
the  working  apparatus  of  a  pessimist,  1  said 
to  myself.  I  am  beaten  at  this  game  before 
I've  begun  it.  He  straightened  himself  and 
turned  round,  his  broad,  red  face  flushed 
with  his  exertions.  "  By  Jove,  it  is  jolly," 
he  cried,  "  this  weeding  !  There's  nothing 
like  it  for  sheer  fun.  Why  everybody  doesn't 
spend  all  their  time  weeding,  I  can't  think." 
"  It's  a  good  thing   they  don't,"  I  said 
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cather   irritably,    "  or   there'd   be   nothing 
ever  planted." 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so?  "  he  said,  laughing. 
' '  Plant  i ng 's  very  j  oily,  too .  Anything  to  do 
with  the  garden  is  splendid." 


u  I  simply  don't  agree  with  you/'  I  said 
crossly.  "  If  you  will  forgive  my  saying  so, 
I  think  you're  talking  nonsense." 

"I  dare  say  I  am,"  he  answered  cheer- 
fully. "  1  do  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense. 
Don't  you  like  gardens,  then  1  " 

"  Oh,  the  gardens  are  all  right,"  I  said. 

"  You  mean  the  people  ?n  them  are  so 
tiresome  ?  "  he  said.  "  Well,  I  can't  agree 
with  you.  I  love  my  fellow- humans. 
People  are  fascinating,  I  think.  Nobody's 
dull  if  you  really  get  to  know  him. 
Everyone's  so  much  jollier  than  you  would 
expect." 

"  Oh,  really,  Lane,"  I  said,  "  I  haven't 
known  you  very  long,  and  perhaps  I've  got 
no  right  to  speak,  but  whom  do  you  know  '? 


I  discovered  that  my  earlier  deter- 
mination to  force  Lane  into  loss  of  temper 
as  soon  as  possible  would  not  be  an  un- 
grateful task  on  my  part. 


;  You  dare  to  say  that  before  my  wife  ?  '  he  burst  out. 

I  could  introduce  you  to  one  or  two  whose 
jolliness  would  be  difficult  even  for  you 
to  find." 

"I  dare  sav  vou're  right,"  he  answered. 
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"  but  in  my  opinion  the  great  thing  is  to  see 

the  best  side  of  people.     We  all  have  a  good 

side,  you  know,  as  well  as  a  bad  side,  and 

if  you  only  look 

at  the  good  side 

-  well,  naturally 

you  like  people 

better.     Then 

I'm  not  a  clever 

fellow  like  you. 

I  do  admire  men 

who  writeand 

that  sort   of 

thing.    Now  tell 


instance  ?  How  do  you  ever  think  of  all 
those  things  that  they  say  to  one  another  ? 
How  does  a  book  start  in  your  head  ?  " 


1  Do  vou  know  where  vou  are  ? 


file,"  he  said,  looking  at  me  cheerfully,  his 
hands  on  his  broad  hips,  "  how  do  you 
write  ?      I  mean,  how  do    you  begin,   for 


I  groaned.     This  case  was  going  to  be 
very  difficult. 

"  Look    here,    if    you    don't    mind,5'    I 
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said,  "  we'll   talk   about   all  that   another 
time." 

"  Oh,  I  say,"  he  asked,  with  great  anxiety, 
"  you're  not  feeling  ill,  are  you  ?  Is  the  sun 
too  much  for  you  ?  Let  me  move  that 
chair  into  a  shady  corner." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  leave  me  alone  !  "  I 
burst  out.  "  Forgive  me  if  I  seem  a  little 
irritable." 

"Why,  of  course,"  he  said.  "I  know 
what  it  is  to  feel  irritable.  I  quite  under- 
stand. You  won't  feel  irritable  long  on  a  day 
like  this.  I  tell  you  what,"  he  went  on 
very  seriously,  "  when  I'm  feeling  a  bit  off: 
colour,  I  just  go  up  to  my  bedroom,  strip  and 
do  a  few  Miiller  exercises.  Puts  me  in  con- 
dition in  no  time.  If  you'd  like  to  wave 
your  arms  a  bit,  you're  quite  welcome  to 
the  room  upstairs." 

"  Good  Heavens,  on  a  day  like  this  !  "  I 
murmured. 

"  Oh,  well,  perhaps  it  is  a  bit  warm,  but 
there's  nothing  like  a  good  sweat  for  making 
you  see  things  cheerfully.  Are  you  musical, 
by  any  chance? "  he  added,  after  a  moment's 
thought. 

"  I  am  a  little,"  I  said  weakly. 

"  Because  I  don't  know  if  you  like  the 
flute.  It's  rather  jolly  sometimes  to  sit 
in  a  garden  and  to  listen  to  somebody  on 
the  flute.  Of  course,  I'm  not  very  good. 
I'm  really  only  learning,  but  there  are 
two  or  three  tunes  I  have  pretty  nearly 
got  now,  and  if  you  like  to  sit  under  that 
tree — — " 

"  No,  thanks,"  I  said,  very  crossly  indeed. 
"  If  you  don't  mind,  I  think  I'll  go  to 
sleep  for  a  bit." 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied.  "  You  go  to 
sleep  for  half  an  hour  and  you'll  wake  up  as 
jolly  as  anything.  Do  let  me  move  that 
chair  of  yours  into  the  shade.  You  won't 
mind  my  going  on  with  my  gardening, 
will  you  ?  " 

It  was  a  strange  thing  that  somehow  the 
thought  of  that  broad  back  and  those  stout 
legs  exposed  in  earnest  endeavour  once 
again  before  me  was  more  than  I  could 
endure.  I  was  wondering  what  excuse  I 
could  make  to  escape,  when  Mrs.  Lane 
appeared. 

* "  Hullo,  darling  !  "  cried  Lane.  "  That's 
splendid  !  Come  out  and  join  us.  We've 
been  having  a  most  delightful  talk.  Mr. 
Johnson's  been  telling  me  all  about  his 
writing.  Most  interesting.  Now  he  thought 
he'd  have  a  nap  for  a  little." 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  said  hurriedly,  "  it  was  only 
a  moment's  suggestion  on  my  part.     I  didn't 


really  mean  it.  One  gets  a  bit  sleepy 
sitting  in  this  garden." 

"  An  awful  thing's  just  happened,"  said 
Mrs.  Lane  hurriedly.  "  If  Mr.  Johnson 
will  forgive  me,  the  housmaid  has  just — — -" 
She  whispered  in  Lane's  ear. 

"  Oh,  has  she  ?  "  he  said,  laughing. 
"  What  a  funny  thing  to  do  !  " 

"  It  isn't  funny,"  said  Mrs.  Lane  in- 
dignantly. "  She's  broken  about  a  pound's 
worth,  of  china — all  that  pretty  breakfast 
set !  " 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  he  said,  patting  her 
shoulder  ;  "  we'll  get  another  one  in  no 
time.  In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  turning 
cheerfully  round  to  me,  "  maids  don't  smash 
things  half  often  enough.  One  gets  so  tired 
of  always  seeing  the  same  china  at  every 
meal.  We  haven't  had  a  new  breakfast  set 
for  ever  so  long." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  you're  a  millionaire " 

said  Mrs.  Lane,  tossing  her  head. 

"  That's  all  right,  darling,"  he  answered, 
wiping  his  forehead  with  the  back  of  his 
hand  ;  "  don't  you  worry.  We'll  be  in  to 
tea  soon.  Or  shall  we  have  it  out  here  ?  By 
Jove,  it  would  be  jolly  to  have  tea  in  the 
garden  !  "• — speaking  as  though  no  one  had 
ever  had  the  idea  before.  "  Just  think, 
having  tea  in  the  garden!  What  a  jolly 
thing  to  do  !  " 

I  suddenly  felt  that  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  I  could  ever  do  would  be  to  have  tea 
in  the  garden. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  I  said,  getting  up, 
"  but  I  must  be  getting  back,  I'm  afraid. 
I'll  come  and  have  tea  another  day." 

As  I  went  down  the  Edgware  Boad  on  the 
top  of  a  'bus,  I  was  conscious  of  a  deep 
and  all-pervading  melancholy.  The  world, 
although  the  sun  was  shining,  was  sud- 
denly grey.  I  could  believe  in  no  one's 
goodness  of  heart.  All  my  friends,  as 
their  names  occurred  to  me  one  after 
the  other,  seemed  to  me  treacherous 
and  false,  all  my  little  ambitions  vain 
and  absurd.  I  realised,  with  a  sudden 
mental  jerk,  that  Lane  had  done  this  for  me, 
and  did  I  spend  many  weeks  in  his  company 
I  would  become  a  misanthrope,  a  final  hater 
of  my  kind.  In  the  succeeding  days  I 
considered  every  possible  medium  through 
which  I  might  work  upon  Lane's  mind. 
The  case  become  an  obsession  with  me  as 
none  of  the  others  had  ever  been.  I  realised, 
as  I  said  just  now,  that  most  of  the  other 
problems  had  been  solved  by  the  re- 
adjustment of  surroundings.  How  was  I 
to   readjust   Lane  ?     Into   what    company 
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could  I  throw  him  that  would  depress  him 
ani  lower  his  vitality  ?  What  was  there 
latent  in  him  which,  if  exaggerated,  would 
turn  sweet  to  sour,  amiability  to  bitterness, 
love  to  hatred  ?  There  was  golf,  for 
instance.  He  did  not,  so  far  as  I  knew, 
play  golf.  That  would  undoubtedly  be 
good  both  for  his  figure  and  his  tempera- 
ment. Or  there  was  bridge,  or  I  might 
interest  him  in  some  freak  religion,  or  drive 
him  into  stamp  collecting.  No,  as  I  thought 
of  all  these  things,  their  futility  froze  my 
inventiveness. 

At  breakfast  one  morning  I  was  especially 
bothered  by  my  problem.  The  thing  was 
beginning  to  disturb  my  sleep.  I  was 
neglecting  the  rest  of  my  work  for  it.  I 
idly  turned  over  the  pages  of  The  Times, 
then,  looking  down  the  Agony  Column,  my 
attention  was  suddenly  caught  by  this : 
"  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Happiness. 
AD  those  who  are  interested  in  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  their  fellow- creatures  are 
cordially  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  offices 
of  the  above  Society  (hours  10  to  10),  where 
they  will  realise  that  gloom  and  depression 
are  not  natural  to  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
may  be  avoided  by  the  simplest  methods. 
Offices  :  Cumberland  House,  Victoria  S' roet, 
S.W.2." 

I  scarcely  know  what  it  was  that  suddenly 
determined  me  to  pay  these  people  a  visit. 
It  was  not  that  I  could  hope  for  any  real 
help  from  them  with  regard  to  Lane's  case, 
but  here  were  obviously  some  more  optimists 
of  Lane's  own  kind.  I  was,  perhaps, 
curious  to  see  whether  they  beat  him  at  his 
own  game. 

The  next  afternoon  I  climbed  the  stone 
staircase  and  knocked  on  a  door.  I  entered  a 
quite  ordinary-looking  office,  where,  behind 
the  usual  wooden  barrier,  a  girl  was  seated 
typing,  and  an  elderly  lady  at  a  table  was 
biting  the  end  of  her  pen.  "  Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you  ?  "  she  asked,  looking 
at  me  rather  sternly. 

"  I  was  interested,"  I  said,  "  in  your 
advertisement  in  The  Times  yesterday.  I 
came  round  to  see  something  of  your 
work." 

"  You  must  talk  to  Miss  Allan,"  said  the 
lady.     "  I'll  inquire  whether  she's  free." 

She  returned  a  moment  later,  saying 
that  Miss  Allan  would  see  me,  and  I  went 
through  into  a  further  room  that  had  a 
bright  red  carpet  and  was  hung  with  framed 
supplements  from  the  illustrated  papers. 

Miss  Allan  was  a  strong,  rather  stern- 
1  matured  woman,  dressed  in  a  bright  orange 


that  clashed  somewhat  painfully  with  the 
carpet,  having  every  sign  about  her  that  she 
knew  her  own  mind,  and  was  not  going  to 
stand  any  nonsense  from  anybody. 

"  You've  come  to  inquire  about  our 
work  ?  "  she  asked,  pushing  her  spectacles 
a  little  further  back  on  her  nose. 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  I  answered.  "  I  was 
interested  by  your  advertisement." 

"  Our  work,"  she  began  in  a  high  sing- 
song voice,  as  though  she  were  reciting 
an  oft-repeated  lecture,  "is  an  effort  to 
bring  into  this  grey-tinged  world  the  spirit 
of  life,  happiness,  and  gaiety,  to  make  men 
and  women  realise  that  it  is  in  themselves 
to  command  their  destinies,  and  that  by 
taking  a  little  thought,  practising  certain 
simple  exercises,  and  refusing  to  allow  their 
minds  to  be  invaded  by  ill-disciplined 
thoughts  and  desires,  they  may  attain  a 
high  standard  of  cheerfulness  and  sociability 
hitherto  unimagined  by  them,  and  that  by 
laughter,  and  the  happy  employment  of 
music,  and  the  sturdy  practice  of  vege- 
tarianism, they  may  bring  gaiety  into  the 
lives  of  their  fellow  human  beings  and 
light  up  the  world  with  sunshine." 

She  paused  to  take  a  little  breath.  She 
went  on  again  :  "To  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things  is,  after  all,  easy  enough  for 
all  of  us,  if  we  do  but  obey  certain  simple 
rules.  .  Selfishness  is  the  curse  of  the 
modern  age,  and  I  have  found  that  by  a 
steady  reiteration  of  some  of  the  more 
obvious  rules  of  a  well-ordered  life,  by  such 
simple  things  as  early  rising,  cold  baths,  a 
few  exercises,  and  the  steady  practice  of 
healthy  laughter,  the  world  may  be 
turned  into  a  garden,  and  we  may  go 
dancing  through  life,  our  heads  up,  our 
voices  lifted  in  song,  our  mood  an  inspiration 
to  all  those  around  us.  Our  charges  are," 
she  added  rapidly,  "  three  guineas  for  a 
course  of  six  lessons,  five  pound  ten  for 
twelve.  Families  of  more  than  three  can 
be  dealt  with  at  a  cheaper  rate." 

"  Thanks  very  much,"  I  answered.  "  Can 
you  show  me  any  of  your  work  in  progress?" 

"  Certainly,"  she  said,  looking  at  me  with 
some  suspicion.  "  Are  you  from  a  news- 
paper, by  any  chance  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered.  "  I'm  simply  a 
private  individual. ' 

"  Have  you  got  sickness  in  your  family  ?  " 
she  asked  quickly.  "  Has  your  wife  left 
you,  or  are  you  in  any  way  financially 
embarrassed  ?  " 

"  Eeally,"  I  answered,  "  that  seems  to  be 
my  own  affair,  or,  at  any  rate,  should  remain 
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so  till  I've  agreed  to  take  some  of  your 
lessons." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  certainly,"  she  answered 
with  indifference.  "  I  should  say  that 
a  dozen  lessons  would  do  you  all  the  good 
in  the  world.  However,  you  shall  see  first 
exactly  what  we're  doing." 

I  was  taken  into  another  room  where  five 
or  six  persons,  male  and  female,  were  sitting 
in  a  row  on  chairs,  watching  a  stout  young 
woman  who  was  saying  :  "  Now,  when  I 
get  to  six,  laugh.  You  will  find  it  easier 
if  you  begin  to  smile  at  two,  let  the  smile 
become  broad  at  four,  a  faint  ripple  of 
laughter  at  five,  and  a  broad  outburst  on 

the  word  six.     Now,   one,  two,  three 

No,  no,  Mrs.  Browning,  that  won't  do  at 
all  ;  that's  not  a  natural  smile.  Let  it 
come  to  the  lips  straight  from  the  heart." 

Mrs.  Browning  was  rather  an  elderly 
woman,  and  looked  much  nearer  tears  than 
laughter,  and  gave  a  little  gasp  of  protest. 
"  I'm  very  sorry,  Miss  Jones,"  she  said. 
"  I  think,  perhaps,  I  could  laugh  when  you 
say  two,  and  then  smile  later,  after  the 
laugh.  It  seems  to  come  to  me  more 
naturally  that  way." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  the  young  woman. 
"  Now  you  watch  me." 

There  followed  then  the  birth,  progress, 
explosion  and  death  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary laugh  that  I  had  ever  been  privi- 
leged to  see  on  any  human  countenance.  It 
was  too  much  for  me  altogether.  I  burst 
into  a  loud  guffaw,  at  the  sound  of  which 
all  the  six  students,  who  seemed  to  be  sunk 
into  a  like  depth  of  depression,  turned  to 
me  with  hopeful  eyes.  The  young  woman 
was  delighted.  "  That's  the  way,  that's  the 
way,"  she  said.  "  Listen  to  that  gentle- 
man. Now  you  must  try  to  get  something 
as  natural  as  that.  Don't  be  disheartened. 
Now  begin  again  with  me.  One,  two, 
three — — " 

We  went  into  a  further  room.  Here 
there  were  some  half-dozen  men,  all  middle- 
aged  or  over,  all  with  their  coats  off, 
engaged  in  bending  down,  trying  to  touch 
their  toes.  A  thin  little  man,  the  instructor, 
was  dancing  about  in  a  perfect  tempest  of 
rage.  "  No,  no,  no,  that  won't  do  at  all !  " 
he  cried.  "  You've  got  to  touch  your 
toes  as  though  you  like  it.  Don't  look  so 
gloomy,  Mr.  Green.  As  I  told  you  before, 
you'll  find  it  much  easier  if  you  think  of 
something  pleasant  while  you're  doing  it — 
green  fields  and  mountain-tops,  or  a  good 
run  in  the  park  before  breakfast — some- 
thing really  healthy  and  fine.     Now,  then, 


straight  up  with  one,  arms  out  with  two. 
three  half  bend  to  the  hips " 

"  These,"  explained  Miss  Allan  to  me, 
"  are  all  City  men  who  are  either  in  danger 
of,  or  have  actually  suffered  from,  severe 
financial  losses." 

"  It  must  be  rather  melancholy,"  I  said 
in  the  same  stage  whisper,  "  all  together 
like  that.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  mix 
them  with  a  few  men  whose  affairs  are 
rather  brighter  ?  " 

"That's  not  been  our  experience,"  said 
Miss  Allan.  "  We've  found  that  the  thought 
of  one  another's  losses  cheers  them  up .  They 
like  to  feel  that  there  are  some  others  in 
the  same  position  as  themselves." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  great 
thought  struck  me.  Here,  if  anywhere  in 
the  world,  was  the  true  place  for  the  solution 
of  my  obstinate  problem. 

I  was  taken  into  a  third  room,  where  half 
a  dozen  rather  elderly  men  and  women  were 
seated  in  couples,  trying  apparently  to 
develop  friendly  conversations  with  one 
another.  "  This,"  said  Miss  Allan,  looking 
at  her  pupils  with  great  severity,  as  though 
they  were  most  certainly  not  doing  what 
they  were  supposed  to  be  doing,  "  this  we 
call  the  Friends  in  Council  Room.  We  intro- 
duce here  to  one  another  lonely  folk  who 
have  not  friends  or  any  great  interest  in  life. 
They  come  here  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon 
and  talk  together." 

The  lonely  folk  did  not  look  at  all  as 
though  they  were  enjoying  themselves, 
except  one  fat  little  man,  who  was  pouring 
out  a  flood  of  words  into  the  ears  of  a  rather 
grim-looking  lady,  who  kept  trying  to 
interrupt  him  with  little  desperate  ejacu- 
lations of  "I  don't  think — but  why  ?  " 
and  so  on,  without  his  paying  the  very  least 
attention  to  her.  When  we  had  been  there 
two  or  three  minutes,  this  lady  jumped  up 
and  came  towards  us.  "  Miss  Allan,"  she 
cried,  in  a  voice  not  far  from  tears,  "  I  have 
not  paid  my  twelve  guineas  to  come  here  and 
be  insulted.  I  don't  like  this  gentleman. 
I  don't  want  to  talk  to  him  any  more.  I'm 
going  straight  home,  and  you  can  whistle 
for  your  other  five  guineas." 

I  saw  then  a  sample  of  Miss  Allan's 
remarkable  firmness.  "  Now,  now,"  she 
said,  "  Miss  Sturgis,  hysteria,  hysterit  • 
You  know  that  when  the  clock  strikes  the 
half -hour  you  can  all  change  partners. 
Why,  I  wonder  at  you !  How  are  you 
ever  going  to  be  happy  and  make  nice 
friends  if  you  don't  give  them  a  fair  test  ? '' 
Meanwhile  it  was  amusing  to  observe  the 
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blank  look  on  the  face  of  the  little  fat  man, 
who  obviously  thought  that  he  had  been 
a  great  success.  It  was  when  I  saw  Miss 
Allan's  wonderful  firmness,  and  the  sudden 
submission  of  poor  Miss  Sturgis,  that  I  was 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  my  belief  that 
this  was  the  place  for  Lane. 

When  we  returned  to  the  office,  I  said  to 
her  :  "  Miss  Allan,  I  have  been  immensely 
interested  in  all  that  I  have  seen.  I  have 
a  friend  who  could,  I  think,  very  much  help 
you  in  your  work.  At  any  rate,  he  would, 
I  know,  be  himself  greatly  assisted  by 
seeing  this." 

"  Is  he  melancholy,  overstrung,  un- 
happily married,  or  suffering  from  any 
incurable  disease  ?  "  she  asked  with  eager 
curiosity. 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  said.  "  He's  a  very 
happy  man,  and  it's  just  there  that  I  think 
he  can  help  you.  I  can't  quite  explain 
what  I  mean  just  now,  but  do  let  him  come 
and  see  you.  I  believe  it  will  be  worth  your 
while." 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered.  "  I'm  de- 
lighted for  anyone  to  come  and  see  us. 
Now  confess,  Mr.™ — " 

"  Johnson,"  I  said. 

"• — Mr.  Johnson,  that  you  have  been 
struck  by  the  radiant  spirit  that  lights  up 
these  rooms  —  the  happy  faces,  cheerful 
carolling  voices." 

"  I  have  been  struck,"  I  answered.  "  I've 
never  seen  anything  like  this  before,  and  if 
anyone  had  told  me  about  it,  I  shouldn't 
have  believed  him.  We  live  and  learn." 
With  which  sentiment  Miss  Allan  entirely 
agreeing,  we  shook  hands  and  parted. 

III. 

I  lost  no  time  in  conducting  my  friend 
Lane  to  Miss  Allan's  offices.  "  I  want  you 
to  come,"  I  explained  to  him,  "because  I 
think  you'll  do  real  good  there.  The  object 
of  the  place,  as  I  told  you,  is  to  put  cheerful- 
ness into  people's  lives,  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  from  the  little  visit  I  made  I  gathered 
that  the  one  thing  that  was  absent  was  that 
same  cheerfulness.  Now,  you're  one  of  the 
most  cheery  fellows  I  know." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  he  asked,  his  face  flushing  with 
pleasure. 

"  You  are  indeed,"  I  answered.  "  I 
»iever  knew  anybody  who  looked  so  per- 
sistently on  the  bright  side  of  everything, 
and  here  you'll  find  people  optimists  by 
'^termination  just  as  you're  one  by  nature." 

When  I  introduced  Lane  to  Miss  Allan,  I 
sw  that  at  first  sight  she  was  disappointed. 


"  You  don't  look  sick  or  anything,"  she  said 
to  him,  which  indeed  he  did  not. 

He  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  "  Oh, 
I'm  not  sick,"  he  said.  "  Never  was  better 
in  my  life.  Isn't  this  jolly  ?  Isn't  it  charm- 
ing ?  I  do  like  the  colour  of  those  walls. 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  nicest  places  I've 
ever  been  in  in  my  life." 

Miss  Allan  was  a  little  mollified.  "  I'll 
just  show  you  what  we  do,"  she  said.  We 
went  once  again  into  the  rooms  where  I  had 
been  on  an  earlier  occasion.  In  the  first 
room  to-day  a  little  group  was  seated,  while 
the  stout  girl  read  aloud  a  piece  of  Dickens, 
having  given  instructions  beforehand  that 
at  such  and  such  a  place  they  were  all  to 
laugh.  It  was  the  account  of  Sarah  Gamp 
and  Betsy  Prig  having  supper  in  Mrs. 
Gamp's  bedroom.  All  the  pupils  were 
waiting  so  anxiously  for  the  words  that 
they'd  been  told  to  expect,  that  they 
missed  them  when  they  came,  and  a  severe 
scene  of  correction  would  certainly  have 
followed  had  not  Lane  burst  into  such  a  roar 
of  laughter  that  he  did  duty  for  all  of  them. 
"  By  Jove,  that's  good  !  "  he  cried.  "  That's 
jolly  old  Dickens,  I  know.  That's  awfully 
good."  All  the  pupils  then  faintly  tittered, 
and  Miss  Allan,  I  saw,  began  to  be  aware  of 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  Lane  might  be 
put.  I  left  him  there,  and  did  not  see  any- 
thing of  the  family  for  three  or  four  days. 
Then  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lane. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Johnson,"  she  said,  "  I  know 
you're  trying  to  help  me,  and  I'm  sure  you 
have  some  clever  plan,  but  I  really  would  be 
glad  to  know  what  purpose  you  hope  to 
serve  by  introducing  my  husband  to  that 
place  in  Victoria  Street.  He  is  very 
interested  in  it,  and  has  been  there  every 
afternoon,  and  he  has  come  back  each 
evening  in  most  boisterous  spirits.  He  says 
that  it  is  quite  wonderful  work  that  they're 
doing,  and  he  is  thinking  of  introducing  some 
of  their  methods  into  our  family.  He 
frightened  Johnnie  and  Dulcie,  our  two 
eldest  children,  last  night,  out  of  their  very 
lives  by  making  them  laugh  according 
to  numbers,  with  the  result  that  they  both 
burst  into  tears,  and  were  sent  to  bed 
without  their  supper.  I'm  sure  this  kind 
of  thing  isn't  what  you  intended,  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  know  what's  happening. 
"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Viola  Lane." 

I  wrote  back — 

"  Dear    Mrs.     Lane, — Have     a    little 
patience  and  you  will  see  that  I  am  right.     I 
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don't  want  to  explain  more  just  now.     Give 
me  a  week. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Seymouk  Johnson." 

Two  days  after  this  Lane  appeared  in 
the  office.  He  was  looking  his  jolly  self, 
but  for  the  first  time  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
noticed  in  him  a  rather  puzzled,  hesitating 
air. 

"  Well,  Johnson,"  he  said,  "  how  are  you 
getting  on  ?     Isn't  it  a  splendid  day  ?  " 

If  it  weren't  for  there  being  no  sun  and 
its  drizzling  hard,  I  should  agree  with  you," 
I  answered. 

"  Well,  of  course  it's  not  exactly  a  day 
for  being  out  of  doors,"  he  added,  "  but  this 
is  the  kind  of  weather  when  one  loves  to  be 
under  a  roof  with  a  book  and  a  pipe.  It 
makes  you  feel  good.  Are  you  doing  any- 
thing this  afternoon  1  " 

"  Yes,  several  things,"  I  said.     "  Why  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  pay  a  call  on  Miss 
Allan.  I'm  helping  her  with  one  of  her 
pupils.  I  had  a  little  argument  with  her 
yesterday.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  was 
forcing  her  pupils  into  a  mood  a  little  too 
obstinate.     What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"Perhaps  there  is  something  in  that," 
I  said. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  looking  at 
me  very  solemnly,  "  it's  a  pretty  awful  thing 
really  when  somebody's  cheerful  the  whole 
time.  Those  people  at  Miss  Allan's  never 
drop  it  for  a  moment.  You've  always  got 
to  be  laughing,  smiling,  singing  and  dancing. 
Of  course  they're  delightful  people,  and  I 
do  admire  the  work  they're  doing,  but  I 
think  they  make  it  a  little  too  monotonous." 

"  Did  you  say  this  to  her  yesterday  %  " 
I  asked.  < 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  looking  at  me 
doubtfully,  "  and  she  didn't  seem  to  like  it 
very  much.  I  wish  you'd  come  along  with 
me  this  afternoon." 

"  I  will,"  I  said. 

When  I  had  spent  five  minutes  with  the 
two  of  them,  I  discovered  two  things. 
First,  that  Miss  Allan  felt  that  she  had  now 
in  her  hands  somebody  who  was  going  to 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  her,  an  ideal 
instructor,  and,  secondly,  that  she  had  her 
firm  grip  upon  him,  and  he  was  held  a  great 
deal  more  securely  than  he  knew.  She 
made  him  her  model  before  the  class. 
"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  she  said, 
"  you  just  watch  Mr.  Lane.  You  watch 
him  laugh,  and  I  beg  you  to  notice  how  all 
the   muscles   of  the  face  are  involved   at 


precisely  the  same  instant.  Even  the  body 
has  its  share  in  the  general  convulsive 
movement.  Please  notice  the  hands,  the 
gesture  of  the  right  arm.  Now,  Miss 
Beaumont,  would  you  mind  reading  a 
little  ?  " 

Miss  Beaumont  was  to-day  reading  from 
Jerome's  "  Three  Men  in  a  Boat."  "  Now," 
said  Miss  Allan,  "  at  the  words  '  and  in 
he  fell '  you  will  see  Mr.  Lane  convulsed 
with  laughter.  Watch  him  very  carefully, 
please." 

For  the  first  time,  I  suppose,  in  the  whole 
of  his  life  Lane  did  not  laugh.  Miss  Beau- 
mont read  the  words,  paused,  all  the  class 
turned  as  one  man,  their  mouths  open,  their 
eyes  wide,  staring,  and  nothing  happened. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  said  Lane  nervously. 
"  Somehow,    when  you  all   expect   it  like 

that Besides,"  he  added,  dropping  his 

eyes  before  Miss  Allan's  stern  ones,  "  I  don't 
think  that's  very  funny." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Allan  very 
severely.  "Miss  Beaumont,  will  you  please 
pick  out  a  piece  a  few  pages  on  ?  Let  me  see 
— yes,  page  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
'then  the.  dog  barked.'  Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  at  the  word  '  barked  '  it  is  hoped 
that  Mr.  Lane  will  laugh." 

I  was  really  beginning  to  be  very  sorry 
for  my  poor  friend  —  he  looked  so  in- 
credibly foolish  and  at  a  loss.  At  the  word 
"  barked  "  he  did  bring  to  the  surface  a 
feeble  kind  of  titter.  "  It's  awfully  hard 
to  laugh  to  order,"  he  said  to  Miss  Allan. 
"  Perhaps  another  day  I'll  be  better." 

We  went  out  finally  to  have  tea  in  a  tea- 
shop  close  at  hand .  He  was  quite  di  stressed . 
"  I  really  do  like  Miss  Allan  so  much,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  admire  so  much  the  work 
that  she's  doing,  but  I  do  think  that  she's 
not  spontaneous  enough.  What  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  agree  with  you,"  I  answered. 
"  But  why  go  there  if  it  bores  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't  want  to  let  her  down," 
he  answered.  "  I'll  help  her  as  much  as 
I  can." 

Three  days  later  Mrs.  Lane  came  to  see 
me,  and  reported  that  her  husband  had 
actually  sworn  at  one  of  the  children.  Her 
face  was  wreathed  with  smiles.  "  You  really 
are  clever,  Mr.  Johnson,"  she  said.  "  He's 
always  perfectly  sweet  in  the  morning,  but 
when  he  comes  back  to  dinner,  after  seeing 
those  people  in  Victoria  Street,  his  temper 
is  quite  uncertain,  and  he  told  me  this 
morning  that  he  thought  it  a  great  mistake 
for  people  always  to  be  cheerful.     I'm  going 
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to  give  him  a  bad  egg  for  breakfast  to- 
morrow morning,  and  have  the  greatest 
hopes  of  the  result.' ' 

Miss  Allan  now  had  her  clutch  skilfully 
fastened  upon  poor  Lane.  She  introduced 
him  to  an  offspring  of  the  Victoria  Street 
work,  "  The  Merry  Musical  Evenings." 
This  was  a  gathering  that  met  in  a  studio  in 
Kensington  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  all 
being  lively,  cheerful,  and  convivial  without 
the  aid  of  any  intoxicating  liquor,  simply 
with  the  assistance  of  a  piano  and  a  Mr. 
Giles  Merry  weather,  who  was  famous  for  his 
funny  stories.  Lane,  of  course,  was  sum- 
moned to  these  evenings,  which  occurred 
every  Friday  night  from  8.30  to  12.  He 
took  me  with  him  to  one  of  them,  and  I  have 
never  spent  a  more  horrible  time.  The 
cheeriness  was  overpowering.  Everybody  was 
wreathed  in  smiles,  elderly  ladies  kissed  one 
another  repeatedly  and  said  over  and  over 
again :  "  But  you're  looking  too  sweet 
to-night,  dear — that  frock  exactly  suits 
you."  It  is  needless  to  say  there  were 
no  young  persons  present.  They  all  told 
their  best  stories,  songs  were  sung,  and  at 
last  there  was  a  little  jolly  dance,  at  which, 
as  Miss  Allan  explained,  there  were  to  be 
none  of  these  modern  indecent  dances,  but 
the  dear  old  waltz,  polka,  the  Highland 
schottische,  and  a  final  most  energetic  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  affair  a  rather  tired-looking 
clergyman  got  up,  made  a  little  final  address 
in  which  he  said  that  they  were  indeed 
carrying  on  a  good  work  by  raising  the 
voice  in  merriment  and  song,  that  they  were  . 
showing  to  the  world  how  happy  one  might 
be  without  anything  stronger  thanlemonade, 
and  by  going  back  to  those  sweet  old 
dances  that  the  world  had  unhappily  flung 
aside,  that  laughter  and  joy  were  beautiful 
things  to  carry  through  life;  and  then  there 
was  something  about  David  dancing  before 
the  Ark,  the  full  purport  of  which  I  missed, 
as  I  was  trying  to  find  my  coat,  that  had  been 
hidden  in  a  corner  with  a  number  of  others. 
I  may  say  that  it  did  not  add  to  my  personal 
merriment  to  discover  that  my  coat  had 
been  stolen  earlier  in  the  evening.  When 
I  acquainted  Miss  Allan  with  this,  she  said 
it  had  obviously  been  taken  by  mistake, 
begged  me  to  say  nothing  about  it  just  then, 
lest  it  should  disturb  the  merriment  of  the 
party,  but  that  she  was  sure  it  would  be 
found  in  the  morning.  I  may  remark  that 
it  never  was. 

Lane's    progress    was,  after    this,  extra- 
ordinarily rapid.     He  arrived  in  my  room 


a  week  later,  about  tea-time,  looking  quite 
upset. 

"  I  say,  Johnson,"  he  cried,  "  I'm  hanged 
if  I'm  going  to  their  Merry  Evenings !  " 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't,"  I  remarked.  "  You're 
your  own  master." 

"  No,  but  Miss  Allan's  so  persistent. 
She'll  come  round  to  the  house  and  fetch 
me.  She's  been  round  several  times  already. 
She  orders  me  about  as  though  I'm  ten 
years  old.  She  scolded  rrie  like  anything 
yesterday  because  I  couldn't  laugh  at  one 
of  old  Merryweather's  stories.  I  tell  you 
what,"  he  went  on,  "  it's  an  awful  thing  the 
way  they're  all  determined  to  be  cheerful. 
It  makes  one  quite  blue." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  I  answered.  "  I 
should  have  thought  nothing  would  ever 
make  ypu  depressed." 

"  Well,  so  should  I,"  he  said,  looking 
extremely  gloomy,  "  but  you  do  get  tired 
at  that  sort  of  perpetual  optimism.  Look 
here,  can  I  spend  the  evening  with  you  ? 
I'm  really  afraid  to  go  home.  You  don't 
know  what  a  Tartar  Miss  Allan  can  be.  She 
never  loses  her  temper  or  anything.  It 
would  be  splendid  if  she'd  only  swear  a  bit." 

We  had  quite  a  merry  evening  together,  and 
I  found  him  much  better  company  than  he 
had  ever  been  before,  and  as  we  were  coming 
out  of  the  Oxford  Theatre,  when  a  man 
lurched,  against  him  and  dug  him  in  the 
ribs,  he  turned  round  and  swore  most 
heartily. 

"  I  thought  for  a  moment,"  he  said  to 
me  as  we  walked  away,  "  that  was  one  of 
Miss  Allan's  staff — that  man  Bright  who 
does  the  iunny  conjuring  trick.  If  it  had 
been,  I  believe  I'd  have  hit  him." 

"  Oh,  you're  getting  on,"  I  said. 

"  Getting  on  ?  "he  asked  me.  "  What  do 
you  mean  1  " 

"  Nothing,"  I  answered. 
A  few  days  later  Mrs.  Lane  invited  me  to 
tea.  "  I  really  must  thank  you,"  she  said, 
"  before  he  comes  in.  It's  wonderful  how 
he's  improving.  That  Miss  Allan  rung  up 
on  the  telephone  this  morning,  and  he 
wouldn't  go  near  it,  and  told  me  to  tell  her 
something  really  dreadful .  And  when  Dulcie 
woke  him  up  last  night  by  accident  from 
his  after-dinner  sleep,  he  snapped  at  her 
just  like  a  real  man.     I  am  so  grateful." 

While  we  were  seated  at  tea,  the  door 
bell  rang,  and  before  we  knew  what  was 
happening  Miss  Allan  was  in  the  room.  I 
could  see  that  Mrs.  Lane  was  thoroughly 
frightened  of  her.  "  I'm  so  glad  you've 
come     to    tea,     Miss     Allan,"     she     said 
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nervously.  "  I'll  have  some  fresh  made  in 
a  minute." 

"  I  haven't  come  to  tea,"  she  said  sternly, 
fixing  her  eye  upon  Lane.  "  Your  husband 
has  broken  his  word  to  me,  Mrs.  Lane.  He 
promised  that  he  would  be  with  us  this 
afternoon  at  our  funny  story  circle,  and  I've 
come  to  know  why  he  was  not  present." 

"  Why,  look  here,  Miss  Allan,"  said  Lane, 
getting  up  slowly  on  to  his  feet,  "  I'm  not 
to  be  ordered  about  this  way,  you  know. 
I  was  busy  over  other  things." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Lane,"  said  Miss  Allan  very 
calmly,  "  you  know  that's  not  right.  You 
gave  us  your  solemn  promise  to  help  us,  and 
now  you're  drawing  back.  When  a  gentle- 
man's given  his  word,  he  keeps  it." 

"  I  hadn't  given  my  word,"  said  Lane. 
"  I  simply  said  I  might  come.  Well,  I 
thought  better  of  it,  that's  all." 

"Mr.  Lane,"  said  Miss  Allan,  shaking  her 
head,  "  is  this  right,  is  this  good,  is  this  the 
way  to  make  others  happy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  a  hang,"  he  burst  out, 
"  whether  others  are  happy  or  not !  I'm 
sick  of  seeing  people  happy.  I  tell  you 
what,  Miss  Allan,  your  place  would  be  a  lot 
better  if  there  was  a  little  more  ill-temper 
in  it.  All  that  cheerfulness's  got  on  my 
nerves,  and  it's  not  real  cheerfulness,  either. 
I'm  not  coming  any  more." 

"  You  are  coming,  Mr.  Lane,"  said  Miss 
Allan,  "  and  you  know  you  are." 

I  was  then  present  at  the  very  first  occasion 
in  all  history  when  my  friend  Lane 
thoroughly  lost  his  temper.  He  was  crimson 
in  the  face.  "  You  dare  to  say  that 
before  my  wife  !  "  he  burst  out.  "Do  you 
know  where  you  are  ?  Why,  you've  only 
known  me  three  weeks,  and  you  speak 
to  me  as  though  I'm  a  schoolboy !  I  tell 
you  I'm  not  coming  to  your  beastly  place. 
I'm  not  going  to  laugh  to  order,  and  I  am 
going  to  lose  my  temper  when  I  want  to. 
It's  a  poor  sort  of  man  who  doesn't  get 
angry  sometimes.     You're  trying  to  force 


all  those  wretched  people  into  false  happiness. 
There's  nothing  in  the  world  more  tiresome 
than  somebody  who's  always  cheerful.  I'm 
sure  my  wife  will  agree  with  me." 

"I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Lane,  looking  at  Miss 
Allan  with  awe.     "  I  do,  indeed." 

I  beheld  Miss  Allan  with  deep  admiration. 
She  was  imperturbable.  "  You  may  criticise 
my  work,  Mr.  Lane,"  she  said  with  dignity. 
"  I  know  what  I'm  doing.  You  have 
turned,  your  hand  from  the  plough,  you 
have  set  your  face  from  the  light.  Upon 
your  own  head  be  it !  "     She  went. 

"  Well,  I'm  hanged  !  "  cried  Lane.  "  Of 
all  the  infernal,  meddlesome  old  women — 
by  Jove,  I'd  like  to  break  something ! 
Why  do  you  sit  staring  at  me  like  that, 
Viola  ?  Don't  you  think  it's  irritating 
enough  to  a  man  to  be  scolded  in  his  own 
house  without  having  his  wife  stare  at  him 
as  though  he  were  an  animal  out  of  the  Zoo  ? 
By  Jove,  it's  enough  to  make  any  man  lose 
his  temper  !  " 

"  That's  right,  dear,"  she  said  soothingly. 
"  We'll  have  some  fresh  tea  up,  and  you'll 
feel  quite  a  different  man." 

She  flung  me  a  glance  of  triumphant 
satisfaction.  The  glance  said  :  "  You  have 
made  me  a  happy  woman.  I  can  now  act  in 
my  natural  role  of  man-consoler  and  man- 
tranquilliser.  I  shall  also  from  day  to  day 
be  able  to  act  in  my  other  natural  role  of 
man-irritator  and  man-exasperator.  At  last 
my  life  is  fulfilled,  and  I  have  you  to 
thank  for  it."  All  this  her  glance  said. 
She  went  across  and  patted  her  husband's 
head.  "  There,  there,  dear,"  she  said, 
"  you  needn't  go  and  see  those  tiresome 
people  any  more.  I'm  sure  we've  got  a  lot 
to  thank  Miss  Allan  for." 

"  To  thank  her  for  %  "  he  burst  out. 
"  Tiresome,  meddling  old " 

"  Mary,  some  more  tea,  please.  You'll 
spend  the  evening,  Mr.  Johnson,  with  us, 
won't   you  1  " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  I  answered. 


Another  complete  story  by  Hugh  Walpole  to  ill  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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TO  stand  alone,  to  fight  it  out  for  one- 
self, with  only  oneself  to  reckon  with 
over  defeat  or  victory,  is  really  more 
stimulating  to  imagination,  nerve,  and 
physical  fibre  than  any  fineness  of  strategy 
and  co-operation  that  can  be  practised  in 
the  doubles  game.  The  singles  game,  more- 
over, is  generally  the  primary  object  both 
of  professional  tuition  and  of  the  vaulting 
ambitions  of  ail  young  players.  To  realise 
these  ambitions  even  to  a  modest  extent 
is  a  supreme  satisfaction.  It  may  be  fighting 
instincts  that  cry  out  for  appeasement,  or  it 
may  be  a  more  sesthetic  devotion  to  a  parti- 
cularly beautiful  form  of  sport  for  its  own 
sake.  It  makes  little  difference ;  and  it  is 
best  for  us,  like  the  "  young  man  of  Cadiz, 
to  infer  that  life  is  what  it  is  !  " 

The  highbrows  and  others  who  have  never 
tried  really  strenuous  lawn  tennis  can  be 
left  to  wrangle  over  the  value,  or  lack  of 
value,  to  one's  character  of  the  singles  game 
in  comparison  with  other  forms  of  sport. 
Our  business  first  of  all  is  to  see  and  learn  all 
we  can  about  it,  how  best  to  play  it,  and  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  it  ;  then  we  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  discuss  temperament,  the 
effect  of  character  on  the  game,  and, 
finally,  the  opposite  reaction,  that  of  the 
game  on  character. 

Good  Ground  Strokes  as  a  Basis. 

The  basis  on  which  a  good  singles  game 
is  built  consists  in  sound  ground  strokes. 
Brilliant  volleying,  unsupported  by  really 
efficient  work  off  the  ground,  can  make  a 
fine  doubles  player,  but  in  the  singles  game 
such  capacity  is  of  little  avail  unless  it  rests 
on  a  basis  of  good  ground  strokes.  This  is 
the  outstanding  difference  between  these  two 
forms  of  lawn  tennis. 


Without  effective  volleying  powers  no 
player  can  come  to  the  very  top  in  singles, 
but  experience  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
get  astonishingly  near  it.  There  are  many 
well-known  people  of  both  sexes  in  the  lawn 
tennis  world  to-day  whose  play  may  be 
fairly  described  as  a  one-stroke  game,  and 
generally  the  one  stroke  is  a  fine,  hard, 
accurate  forehand  drive,  on  which  the 
player  has  specialised  intensely,  apparently 
neglecting  other  strokes. 

I  have  already  emphasised  the  vital 
necessity  for  beginners  of  learning  an  all- 
round  game.  The  temptation  is  strong  for 
those  who  specialise  on  singles— because  they 
are  easier  to  get,  because  they  give  more  and 
better  exercise,  or  for  any  other  reason — 
to  drop  into  a  one-stroke  game ;  and  once 
it  is  dropped  into,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  out  of  it. 

Some  Famous  Players. 

There  are  many  players,  especially 
amongst  the  men,  who  are  much  better  in 
singles  than  they  are  in  doubles,  and  these 
are  generally  base-liners  of  the  peculiarly 
British  type.  Amongst  the  ladies,  however, 
there  are  some  well-known  players  with 
whom  it  is  the  other  way  about.  Miss  Collyer 
and  Miss  Austin,  for  example,  both  capital 
volleyers,  play  a  doubles  game  that  is  above 
their  singles  class.  Mile.  Lenglen  has,  of 
course,  been  most  famous  as  a  singles  player, 
but  that  is  only  because  brighter  laurels 
rest  upon  the  head  of  a  singles  champion— 
a  fact  which  again  makes  us  infer  that  "  life 
is  what  it  is."  Actually  she  can  hold  her  own 
in  doubles  with  almost  any  three  men  who 
could  be  selected  from  the  best  players  of 
the  day,  which  indicates  that  her  doubles 
game  stands  at  least  as  high  as  her  prowess 
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in  singles.  Miss  Helen  Wills,  the  American 
champion,  has  a  singles  game  that  is  an 
example  to  all  beginners.  Her  success  is 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  her  play  is  based 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  excellent  ground 
strokes  in  full  variety.  She  also  possesses 
the  great  asset  of  a  temperament  that  is 
almost  ideal.  But  I  will  leave  that  subject 
alone  for  the  moment,  for  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  technique. 

Winning  Strokes. 

The  singles  player,  therefore,  must  have 
all  the  shots  in  his  locker  if  he  is  to  rise  up 
and  succeed  ;    and  the  greatest  success  will 


in  fact,  has  the  all-round  game  in  all  its 
fulness. 

Speed  is  another  factor  of  the  highest 
importance.  Speed  and  the  all-round  game 
are  the  two  chief  elements  in  the  make-up 
of  a  first-class  singles  player.  But  what 
exactly  is  meant  by  speed  ? 

What  is  Speed  ? 

One  reads  often  in  reports  of  matches 
that  So-and-so  won  because  he  played  a 
faster  game  than  his  opponent,  and  it  would 
be  wrong  to  suppose  that  if  the  contest  had 
been  a  hundred  yards  race  instead  of  a 
singles  at  lawn  tennis,  the  result  might  not 
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generally  attend  the  player  who  has  the 
better  equipment  of  winning  strokes.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  here  illustrates  again 
the  disadvantage  of  the  one-stroke  game. 
An  intelligent  opponent  soon  learns  just  what 
kind  of  balls  the  one-stroke  player  can  make 
his  winning  shot  off,  and  contrives  to  reduce 
the  chances  of  the  shots  being  made.  It  is 
obviously  far  more  difficult  to  develop  such 
strategy  as  this  against  anyone  who  can 
make  winners  from  both  backhand  and  fore- 
hand sides,  from  mid-court  volleys  as  well 
as  at  the  net,  who  can  place  sufficiently 
well  to  make  backhand  passing  strokes 
with  an  element  of  surprise  in  them,  who, 


have  been  reversed.  The  ability  to  run  fast 
is  certainly  a  great  advantage,  b^t  alone  it 
can  do  little  towards  helping  anyone  to  be 
fast  on  the  court.  As  an  example  of  what 
I  mean,  there  is  a  professional  lawn  tennis 
player  in  the  South  of  France,  M.  Negro, 
who  is  distinctly  lame,  who  certainly  could 
never  win  a  race,  and  yet  his  speed  on  the 
court  is  far  above  the  average. 

The  secret  of  speed  about  the  court  is 
contained  in  the  word  anticipation.  The 
quickest  people  about  the  court  are  those 
who  can  anticipate  their  opponents'  strokes 
as  well  as  run  fast  and  get  off  the  mark 
quickly. 
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Many  readers  may  here  exclaim  that  this 
is  nothing  new,  that  everybody  knows  it ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  I  imagine  somebody 
who  thinks  he  knows  all  about  anticipa- 
tion saying  to  himself  :  "  I'm  not  so  quick 
as  So-and-so  because  my  anticipation  is  not 
so  good  as  his."  But  why  ?  "  Oh,  I  suppose 
because  I  do  not  begin  soon  enough,  and  I'm 
not  so  lucky  in  my  judgments  of  what  is 
going  to  happen.  I  haven't  got  the  knack 
to  the  same  extent." 

This  imaginary  person  is  wrong.  It  is  not 
a  knack,  whatever  exactly  that  may  be.  It 
is  a  matter  of  observation.  Observation 
should  go  on  all  the  time,  and  it  is  the  same 
with  anticipation.  You  get  your  sailing 
orders,  so  to  speak,  when  the  ball  is 
approaching  your  opponent  and  he  is  pre- 
paring to  make  his  stroke.  It  is  then  that 
your  observation  of  him  and  his  racket 
must  be  most  close ;  but  when  you  are 
making  your  shot  you  must  also  have  an 
idea  of  what  the  result  is  likely  to  be,  and 
get  ready  for  it.  When  you  are  preparing  for 
and  making  your  stroke,  you  must  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  result  that  you  are  aiming 
at.  Even  if  you  are  in  such  a  difficulty 
that  all  you  can  do  is  to  get  the  ball  back 
over  the  net  somehow  or  other,  so  as  to  give 
your  opponent  a  very  easy  one,  you  must 
be  alive  to  the  probable  consequences,  and 
immediately,  without  waiting  to  see  what 
exactly  is  going  to  happen,  you  must  get 
to  the  best  position  for  parrying  a  stinging 
return.  To  know  what  that  best  position 
is,  you  must  have  studied  your  opponent  and 
know  his  game! 

Anticipation,  then,  is  largely  a  matter  of 
head  work.  You  have  to  concentrate  on 
what  you  yourself  are  doing  when  you  make 
your  own  stroke.  But  that  is  by  no  means 
the  whole  of  the  demand  made  upon  your 
powers  of  concentration.  You  have  to  con- 
centrate upon  your  opponent ;  particularly 
you  must  watch  his  racket  just  before  he 
strikes,  and  act  promptly  upon  what  your 
eyes  tell  you.  They  should  tell  you  a  great 
deal  about  the  direction  in  which  the  ball 
will  go.  There  must  be  no  hesitation  about 
following  up  your  observations  ;  your  feet 
must  always  be  automatically  at  your 
service.  If  it  were  not  that  generalisations 
are  often  unsatisfactory  and  misleading, 
1  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  lawn 
tennis  "  speed  is  anticipation." 

In  any  case,  speed,  the  ability  to  play  a 
fast  game,  to  get  to  the  ball  more  quickly 
a)id  easily  than  your  opponent,  is  not  a 
matter  of  athletics  alone.   Intelligence  plays 


a  very  important  part  in  lawn  tennis,  and 
that,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  chief  factors 
that  raises  the  game  above  the  level  of  other 
outdoor  sports. 

Studying  Your  Opponent. 

The  problems  of  singles  j)lay  can  be 
looked  at  from  two  distinct  and  separate 
angles — that  of  your  own  game  and  that  of 
your  opponent's  capabilities,  and  everyone 
knows  his  own  game  better  than  anyone 
else's.  Therefore  it  is  most  necessary  always 
to  study  the  opponent.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  singles  that  are  well  contested  ; 
and,  in  this  connection,  it  is  necessary  to  put 
in  a  word  of  warning  against  despising — 
that  is  too  strong  a  word — underestimating 
an  opponent.  Many  people,  especially  ladies, 
surfer  from  nerves  at  the  beginning  of 
a  match,  so  that  they  do  not  display 
their  true  form  until  the  heat  of  battle 
stimulates  them  to  forget  their  nervousness  ; 
then  sometimes  a  surprise  and  a  shock  is 
administered  to  a  player  who  has  seen  easy 
victory  within  reach. 

If  your  opponent  has^a  weak  spot,  observe 
the  fact  and  estimate  the  extent  of  the  weak- 
ness, but  do  not  constantly  attack  it.  There 
is  no  mistake  more  common  and  easy  to 
drop  into.  Anyone  constantly  attacked  on 
a  weak  spot  is  bound  to  produce  a  defence 
which  becomes  more  and  mere  effective  as 
time  goes  on.  In  the  strategy  of  a  lawn  tennis 
singles,  as  elsewhere,  an  attack  is  most 
likely  to  be  successful  when  it  comes  as  a 
surprise.  Take  the  commonest  example,  in 
which  your  opponent  is  comparatively  weak 
on  the  backhand  side.  Your  object  must  be, 
not 'to  put  every  ball  into  the  backhand  side 
of  the  court,  but  to  get  your  opponent  well 
away  on  to  the  other  side  before  attempting 
a  winner  on  the  weak  spot. 

In  strenuous  modern  lawn  tennis, 
especially  singles,  there  are  times  when  even 
the  strongest  may  feel  that  exhaustion  is  not 
far  off.  It  is  then  advisable  to  slow  up  the 
game  a  little  by  defensive  play  until  you 
have  regained  your  wind.  I  advise  this  only 
when  fatigue  has  made  your  usual  attacking 
game  half-hearted  and  erratic. 

General  Principles   of  Singles 
Strategy. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  keep  your 
opponent  guessing,  and  to  act,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  contrary  to  his  guesses.  Therefore 
any  general  principles  that  are  laid  down 
about  how  to  play  singles  must  be  somewhat 
elastic.    The  broadest  and  soundest  general 
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principle  can  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words 
as  follows — 

"  Always  keep  a  good  length,  and  main- 
tain it  with  patience  until  your  opponent 
gives  you  a  short,  weak  ball  which  you  can 
punish,  following  your  stroke  to  the  net 
with  a  view  to  finishing  the  next  return, 
should  there  be  one,  with  a  volley." 

I  believe  that  most  experienced  players 
will  agree  with  this  general  principle,  but 
I  can  hear  a  chorus  of  comment  from 
beginners  and  others  who  experience  diverse 
difficulties  on  the  court  :  How  can  one 
constantly    keep    a    good    length    without 


you    up    at    a    moment    not    selected    by 
yourself  ? 

The  Necessity  for  Self-Confidence. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  above  funda- 
mental principle  does  not  tell  one  anything 
like  all  there  is  to  be  learnt  about  how  to 
win  in  singles.  Confidence  in  oneself  and  a  real 
knowledge  of  one's  limitations  and  powers 
are  a  most  necessary  part  of  the  successful 
player's  equipment.  You  will  not  drive  the 
ball  out  of  court  or  into  the  net  once 
nervousness  is  overcome  and  you  can 
exercise  your  ordinary  powers  unself-con- 
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This  photograph  shows  the  finish  of  the  stroke,  which  has  to  be  a  good,  strong,  full-Hooded  drive. 


frequently  hitting  the  ball  out  '?  A  really 
good  length  ball  must  bounce  not  more  than 
two  yards  inside  the  base-line.  What  if  you 
hit  out  at  a  ball  with  the  intention  of  follow- 
ing your  stroke  to  the  net,  and  your  shot 
proves  to  be  a  comparative  failure,  off 
which  your  opponent  can  easily  pass  you  ? 
If  your  opponent  counters  your  net  attack 
with  a  well-directed  lob  that  passes  over  your 
head  whilst  you  are  still  running  forward, 
what  chance  have  you  of  recovery  ?  Is  not 
your  simple  plan  of  campaign  liable  to  be 
upset  entirely  by  a  drop  shot  which  draws 


sciously  and  with  confidence.  You  must 
have  a  plan  of  campaign  adapted  to  your 
opponent ;  a  strategy  that  defeats  one 
adversary  may  be  countered  effectively  by 
another  player.  Moreover,  you  must  not 
think  of  your  plan  of  campaign  whilst  you 
are  carrying  out  its  stages.  When  you  make 
the  stroke  on  which  you  are  going  up  to 
the  net,  you  must  not  be  thinking  about 
your  forward  run  whilst  you  are  making 
the  shot ;  it  must  all  come  naturally  and 
automatically.  The  attempt  to  concen- 
trate on  two  different  objects  at  the  same 
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time  is  generally  disastrous  on  the  tennis 
court. 

Mental  Agility  is  Required. 

How,  then,  can  the  singles  player  con- 
centrate on  keeping  a  good  length  and 
watching  the  ball  properly,  and  at  the  same 
time  observe  the  opponent  so  as  to  discover 
weak  points  as  well  as  anticipate  his  returns  ? 
Evidently  one  must  have  a  nimble  mind  as 
well  as  good  eyesight.  A  great  part  of  the 
charm  of  the  game  and  its  universal  popu- 
larity is  due  to  the  fact  that,  although  it  is 
an  athletic  sport  making  great  demands 
on  purely  physical  ability,  it  also  exercises 
the  wits  and  is  a  delightful  mental  tonic. 
One's  thought  must  pass  rapidly  from  one 
point  to  another  of  the  game — with  a  speed, 
in  fact,  that  is  bewildering  to  beginners. 
From  the  punishing  drive  adminstered  to  a 
weak  ball,  to  the  rush  for  position  at  the 
net,  there  is  a  complete  transition  from  one 
set  of  ideas  to  another.  Intense  concentra- 
tion on  the  game,  in  which  one  is  said  to  be 
tuned  up  to  concert  pitch,  implies  that  the 
mind  is  fully  occupied  and  does  not  waste 
any  time  thinking  about  other  things  ;  and 
other  things  can  be  intensely  distracting  in 
tearing  the  mind  away  from  its  task.  Happy 
is  the  player  who  is  not  easily  distracted  ! 

As  an  example  of  wasting  no  time,  observe 
your  opponent  when  he  or  she  is  waiting  to 
receive  the  service.  You  can  then  see  from 
the  general  position  and  attitude  the  kind 
of  stroke  that  is  preferred,  and  in  particular 
whether  there  is  a  backhand  weakness,  in 
which  case  the  opponent  will  always  tend  to 
edge  to  one  side  so  as  to  avoid  having  to 
return  the  service  with  a  backhander.  You 
will  soon  learn,  almost  without  watching, 
whether  your  opponent's  footwork  is  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  from  the  way  in  which 
your  efforts  at  placing  are  dealt  with.  To 
catch  your  adversary  on  the  wrong  foot  may 
or  may  not  be  easy  ;  but  when  you  succeed 
in  doing  it,  even  if  you  do  not  get  an  out- 
right winner,  your  position  should  be  so 
strong  that  you  are  able  to  finish  the  rally 
with  the  next  stroke,  either  by  coming  in 
and  volleying,  or  by  putting  it  where  it 
cannot  possibly  be  reached. 

How  to  Catch  Your  Opponent  by 
Surprise  . 

Mile.  Lenglen  is  by  far  the  greatest 
exponent  amongst  ladies  of  this  particular 
Piece  of  strategy.  With  a  deep  drive  into 
the  right,  or  forehand,  side  of  the  court, 
8he  makes  her  opponent  prepare  to  defend 


herself  against  another  drive  on  the  back- 
hand side,  and  then,  at  the  last  instant, 
hooks  the  ball  back  again  on  to  the  same 
side  which  the  opponent  has  thought  to 
abandon.  This  is  the  general  method  of 
catching  your  adversary  on  the  wrong  foot, 
supposing  that  he  or  she  is  stronger  on  the 
fore-  than  on  the  backhand  side.  In  order 
to  be  successful,  you  must  be  able  to  conceal 
the  direction  in  which  you  are  going  to 
hit,  and,  to  that  end,  a  firm  wrist  and 
confident  control  of  the  ball  are  required. 

The  element  of  surprise  is  also  essential  to 
success  in  making  drop  shots  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  with  lobs.  I  think  that  the  drop  shot 
is  a  stroke  that  deserves  more  cultivation 
than  it  has  had  hitherto.  The  ancient  idea 
that  it  is  mean  and  unsportsmanlike  is,  of 
eourse,  absurd.  It  requires  much  skill  to 
execute  successfully,  and  is  an  almost  certain 
loser  if  badly  done,  so  that  the  opponent^ 
gets  sufficient  warning  to  run  up  in  time. 
It  is  a  wrist  stroke  in  which  cut  must  be 
applied,  and  the  ball  must  clear  the  net  with 
the  absolute  minimum  of  margin,  so  as  to 
bounce  as  little  as  possible.  Miss  Eyan  and 
Miss  Rose  are  both  excellent  exponents  of 
this  stroke,  but  they  are  almost  the  only 
ones.  It  is  a  very  useful  occasional  reply  to 
a  short  second  service. 

The  Value  of  a  Good  Lob. 

The  lob,  either  in  singles  or  doubles,  is 
often  considered  to  be  a  defensive  measure, 
whereas  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  attacking 
stroke  of  the  most  deadly  kind  when  well 
done.  Realising  that  great  accuracy  and 
nicety  of  touch  are  required  to  lob  just  right, 
most  people  concentrate  on  judging  eleva- 
tion and  distance,  forgetting  direction.  If 
a  lob  definitely  gets  over  the  opponent's 
head,  so  that  his  only  chance  of  returning 
it  lies  in  chasing  it  to  the  back  of  the  court, 
then  its  direction  does  not  matter  much  ; 
but  if  he  can  just  reach  it,  it  is  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  return  from  the  backhand 
than  from  the  forehand  side.  A  very  high 
backhand  volley  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  the  most  difficult  of  all  strokes  to  make 
successfully  with  any  force.  Therefore,  when 
lobbing,  lob  on  your  opponent's  backhand 
side,  unless  you  are  absolutely  certain  of 
being  able  to  get  clean  over  his  head. 

!        Placing  and  Length  from  the 
|  Backhand  Side. 

It  is  generally  easier  to  make  a  backhand 
cross-court  drive  than  to  direct  the  ball 
along  $he  side  of  the  court  from  which  you 
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are  striking.  Picture  to  yourself  the  court 
and  your  position  in  one  corner.  Unless 
you  have  had  time  to  turn  so  that  your 
shoulders  are  at  right  angles  to  the  net,  the 
natural  direction  in  which  to  hit  is  across 
the  court.  The  ability  to  direct  the  ball 
otherwise  arms  the  singles  player  with  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  valuable  of  strokes 
in  singles.  With  it  you  may  make  a  clean 
passing  shot  if  your  opponent  comes  in,  or 
you  may  put  it  right  out  of  reach  if  the 
adversary  stays  back,   expecting   a   cross- 


length  with  reasonable  consistency,  do  not 
be  too  pleased  about  it,  even  if  it  draws 
sufficient  errors  from  your  opponent  to  make 
you  win.  It  is  a  fatal  error,  all  too  common, 
to  rely  on  scoring  off  your  opponent's  errors. 
The  time  may  come  at  any  moment  when  he 
will  cease  to  make  them,  and  then  defeat  is 
yours,  all  the  more  bitter  because  you  are 
beaten  outright  and  cannot  attribute  your 
downfall  to  your  own  "  temporary  "  un- 
steadiness. The  one-stroke  player,  the 
base-liner  who  does  not  volley,  invariably 
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LEVEL    WITH    THE    WRIST. 


court  return  on  the  backhand  side.  Again 
Mile.  Lenglen  is  supreme  in  her  ability  to 
make  this  particular  stroke. 

Whilst  still  picturing  yourself  making  a 
backhand  return  from  rather  far  out  on  the 
left-hand  side,  note  that  such  strokes  must 
be  made  with  good  length,  especially  in  the 
case  of  return  of  service  from  that  side.  It 
is  a  fact  that  most  people  find  it  harder  to 
get  a  good  length  ball  from  far  back  on  the 
backhand  side  than  from  the  correspond- 
ing position  on  the  other  side.  There  is  a 
common  tendency  to  put  too  much  top  on 
the  ball,  so  that  it  drops  too  soon  over  the 
net.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  a  ball 
that  is  taken  rather  high. 

When   you   succeed   in   getting   a   good 


relies  in  the  last  resort  upon  the  adversary's 
errors. 

Another  Side  to  the  Picture. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  medallion ;  now 
look  at  the  other.  Suppose  that  you  have 
against  you  a  stone-walling  base-liner  who 
persistently  refuses  to  make  errors.  In 
developing  your  attack  you  are  bound  to 
make  a  few.  You  will  probably  come  up  on 
the  wrong  ball,  and  be  passed  or  lobbed. 
Instinct  tells  you  not  to  take  risks,  but 
reason  says  that  if  you  have  taken  good 
advice  and  spent  much  time  and  energy  in 
acquiring  an  all-round  game,  you  must  use 
it  in  order  to  beat  your  man,  that  you  cannot 
expect  to  defeat  him  at  his  own  game,  that 
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to  attempt  it  would  be  like  beginning  all  net  if  you  can,  and  usually  the  only  way 
over  again.  to  do  this  is  with  a  judicious  drop  shot. 
Reason  is  right  here  ;  you  must  not  let  If  he  gets  up  in  time  to  return  it,  you 
your  opponent  bring  you  down  to  his  own  then  have  the  opportunity  of  defeating 
game.  It  is  the  commonest  thing  to  see  him  with  a  passing  shot  or  a  lob,  which- 
people  defeated  that  way  when  they  would  ever  seems  best  at  the  time.  This  is  a 
have  won  if  they  had  produced  a  strategy  detail  of  singles  tactics  which  should  not 
of  their  own  and  stuck  to  it.  It  is  the  be  forgotten  when  playing  against  a  stone- 
commonest  thing  to  see  a  player  who  can  walling  base-liner,  and  it  is  important  as 
volley  reduced  by  a  stone- waller  to  playing  a  means  of  breaking  up  your  opponent's 
a  cautious  game  always  at  the  back  of  the  game. 

court ;    but  one  never  sees  the  base-liner  Cultivate  variety  in  your  game.     There 

induced  by  an  audacious  volley er  to  come  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities  of  an  all-round 

up  and  try  his  luck  at  the  net.     Human  game.    Lawn  tennis  is  not  an  ancient  game, 

nature,  with  its  instincts  of  self-preserva-  though  it  is  certainly  noble.    It  is  bound  to 

tion,     is    doubtless    responsible    for    this  go  on  changing  and  progressing,  and  if  you 

anomaly.    It  is  thus  all  the  more  desirable  would  progress   you  also  must  continually 

to  get  the  cautious  base -liner  up  to  the  change. 

A  further  article  by  Miss  Mo  Kane  in  the  next  number  will  deal  ivith 
"  Temperament  in  Lawn  Tennis" 


SAINT-ANNE-IN-THE-WILLOWS. 


EVERY  street  in  London  Town 
You  may  think  you  know- 
Have  you  ever  wandered  down 
Where  willows  used  to  blow? 
Tiny  turret,  square-set  tower, 

Standing  now  as  then, 
Just  as  built  in  bygone  hour- 
Built  by  Master  Wren. 

Sideways  bent,  the  ancient  tree 

Leans  above  the  dead, 
For  whose  blessing,  it  may  be, 

Still  its  arms  outspread  : 
Country  winds  that  lose  their  way 

In  the  haunts  of  man, 
Linger  here  awhile  to  pray, 

Round  about  Saint  Anne. 

Listen !  from  the  years  of  old 

Saplings  wake  and  stir- 
Some  with  bloom  of  dusty  gold, 

Some  in  silver  fur— 
Whispering-oh,  their  murmur  sweet 

Flows  in  wafted  billows     .  .  . 
Good  Saint  Anne  of  the  city  street, 

Are  you  dreaming  willows? 

MAY    BYRON. 


SONG-CARPET 


By  WALLACE   B.    NICHOLS. 

IF  I  could  weave 

■     Out  of  the  starry  beams 

At  shut  of  eve 

A  carpet  for  your  dreams, 
How  proudly  would  I  spread  it  out 
Before  you  where  you  go  about. 


Yet  everywhere 

You  walk  is  carpeted— 
Or  so  I  dare 

To  deem— with  my  outspread 
And  passion-patterned  songs:   nay,  sweet, 
But  humbly  they  desire  your  feet. 


They  are  not  beams 
Out  of  the  starry  height; 

They  are  but  gleams 
Out  of  my  bosom's  night: 

Oh,  let  them  lie  upon  your  way 

In  happy  glory,  day  by  day. 


•'  ihe  very  tone  and  accent  of  her  voice  added  to  Strode's  embarrassment.' 


THE   SCHOOL   FOR 
CANDOUR 

By    RALPH    STOCK 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    STEVEN    SPURRIER 


WHEN  it  is  recorded  that  James 
Strode,  twenty  -  seven,  single, 
landed  as  a  steerage  passenger  in 
Canada  with  nothing  more  than  ten  dollars 
in  his  pocket,  and  a  corresponding  amount 
of  hope  in  his  breast,  a  good  deal  will  be 
expected  of  him. 

What  else  is  Canada  for,  one  may  well  ask, 
but  to  provide  adventurous  souls  with  the 
opportunity  of  landing  penniless  on  her 
shores  and  ultimately  becoming  wheat,  cattle 
or  lumber  kings,  of  taming  wild  horses  on 
her  illimitable  plains,  fighting  and  laying 
low  camp  bullies,  or  tracking  evil-doers  to 
the  edge  of  beyond  in  the  ranks  of  the  North- 
West  Mounted  Police  ? 

The  question  is  unanswerable,  and  that 
Strode  did  none  of  these  things  must  be 
admitted  with  regret,  and  excused,  if  excuse 
be  possible,  on  the  grounds  that  from  the 
viewpoint    of    high    romance   the    modern 


young  man  is  a  disappointing  person,  and 
present-day  Canada  a  disappointing  place. 

Behold  him,  then,  wandering  the  streets 
of  a  strange  city  in  search  of  nothing 
less  prosaic  than  work  whereby  he  could 
live. 

For  the  third  time  he  paused  before  a 
blackboard  outside  an  employment  agency 
bearing  the  mystic  legend  in  chalk — 

WANTED. 

Swampers. 
Choreboys. 

Was  he  a  swamper  ?  Was  he  a  choreboy  ? 
Strode  rather  doubted  it,  but  as  such 
appeared  to  be  the  sum  total  of  Canada's 
requirements  at  the  moment,  he  determined 
to  find  out. 

The  agent,  a  lean,  rather  depressed- 
looking  man  with  a  lower  jaw  listlessly 
revolving  on  a  quid  of  tobacco,  sprawled  iii 
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a  tilted  chair  before  a  red-hot  box  stove. 
He  received  his  client  without  enthusiasm. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Strode.  "  I  see  you 
want  swampers  and  choreboys.  Am  I  likely 
to  be  of  any  use  ?  " 

The  agent  directed  a  jet  of  auburn  fluid 
with  extraordinary  accuracy  at  a  brass 
receptacle  about  a  yard  distant.  "  What 
can  you  do  ?  "  he  asked,  as  one  without 
hope. 

"  I  hardly  know  yet,"  said  Strode,  "  but 
I'm  fairly  strong.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
something." 

"  You  ought,  all  right,"  agreed  the  other  ; 
"  the  thing  is,  can  you  ?  " 

"  It  depends.  Give  me  a  chance  to  find 
out,"  Strode  suggested. 

"  Ever  handled  an  axe  ?  " 

"No.     But—" 

"  Can  you  milk  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  then—" 

The  agent  turned  his  melancholy  atten- 
tion to  the  stove,  and  as  there  seemed 
nothing  more  to  be  said,  Strode  wandered 
towards  the  door,  wondering  vaguely  what 
he  ought  to  do  next. 

"  Going  ?  "  suggested  the  agent,  with  the 
first  hint  of  interest  he  had  shown. 

"  That  was  the  idea,"  Strode  admitted. 
"  There  doesn't  seem  much  to  stay  for,  does 
there  %  " 

The  agent  actually  laughed.  "  You're  a 
queer  guy,"  he  observed. 

"  Well,  it's  good  to  hear  I'm  something," 
said  Strode.  "  The  trouble  is,  I  can't  make 
a  living  by  just  being  queer,  can  I  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  Do  you  always 
take  things  this  way  ?  " 

"  What  oilier  way  is  there  ?  " 

"  Plenty."  The  agent  stared  before  him 
as  though  conjuring  visions.  "  There's  the 
feller  with  the  notion  that  just  because  this 
is  Canada  he  can  go  out  and  pick  up  dollars 
in  the  street.  And  the  one  that  can  do 
anything  from  river-driving  to  broncho- 
busting — until  he  comes  to  try.  And  the 
one  that  reckons  he's  been  sent  out  here  on  a 
mission  to  teibeh  the  heathen  just  how  they 
do  things  bac£  home.  And  the  one  who's 
never  done  anything,  and  never  will  do 
anything  if  he  can  help  it.  Oh,  I  tell  you, 
we  get  all  sorts  in  here." 

"  I  expect  you  do,"  said  Strode,  "  but  I 
don't  seem  to  recognise  myself  yet." 

"  No,"  agreed  the  agent,  "  that's  why  I'm 
taking  the  trouble  to  talk  to  you  " 

Strode  was  encouraged  into  turning  back 
from  the  door. 


"  Mind,  I'm  not  raising  any  false  hopes," 
warned  the  other,  with  a  dolorous  eye 
fastened  on  his  victim  like  a  poultice,  "  but 
if  you're  willing  to  do  anything  until  you 
can  do  something,  there's  a  mixed  farmer 
out  Lakeville,  Ontario  way,  wanting  a  chore- 
boy." 

Strode's  inward  elation  at  the  prospect  of 
work  took  the  mistaken  form  of  inquiring  as 
to  wages. 

"  Wages  ?  "  The  agent  seemed  offended 
at  the  word  as  at  something  indelicate.  "  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean." 

After  a  pause,  during  which  Strode  pre- 
served a  discreet  silence,  the  other  explained 
that  wages  and  choreboys  were  incompatible 
at  the  moment.  This  wasn't  "  harvesting," 
be  begged  leave  to  point  out,  when  any  poor 
fish  could  hold  up  his  boss  for  three  times 
what  he  was  worth.  This — in  case  Strode 
hadn't  noticed  it — was  winter,  and  anyone 
who  could  bluff  an  employer  into  giving  him 
board  and  lodging  in  return  for  what  he 
could  do  might  consider  himself  lucky. 

Strode  took  the  agent's  word  for  it,  and 
next  morning  a  train  for  Lakeville,  Ontario. 

First  impressions  may  be  misleading,  but 
they  are  usually  vivid.  During  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  Strode's  consisted  of  a 
colonist  car  and  a  kindly  but  voluble  soul 
who  insisted  on  plying  him  with  tea  and  an 
intimate  record  of  her  life  ;  of  an  unbroken 
panorama  of  mighty  rock  and  timber 
streaming  past  the  car  windows  ;  of  his 
arrival  at  a  little  town  labelled  Lakeville, 
carved  out  of  a  frozen  world,  and  seeming 
to  set  it  at  cheerful  defiance  with  tinkling 
sleigh-bells,  wooden  side-walks  resounding 
to  the  tread  of  fur-clad  giants,  and  doors 
that  opened  and  shut,  exhaling  the  breath 
of  life  on  the  keen,  dry  air  ;  and  finally  of 
a  fortuitous  lift  in  a  bobsleigh  bound  in 
his  direction — on  and  still  on  through  the 
brooding  bush,  until  he  came  to  a  little  box- 
like house  set  in  a  rock-strewn  clearing. 

Here  he  met  his  future  employer,  Mr. 
Lamb,  and  from  that,  moment  impressions 
merged  into  the  sterner  stuff  of  actual 
experience. 

Mr.  Lamb  owned  ten  acres  of  cleared  land 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  primeval  bush, 
two  pigs,  five  cows,  three  horses,  sundry 
chickens,  and  now  a  choreboy.  Strode  was 
left  in  no  doubt  as  to  this  last.  item.  Lamb 
was  quite  nice  about  it,  but  he  had  views 
on  choreboys — even  unpaid  ones.  He  was 
a  worker  himself,  and  expected  others  to 
fall  into  the  same  category.  Life,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  consisted  of  a  pitched 
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battle  against  time  and  circumstance.  If 
he  was  not  milking  by  the  light  of  a  hurri- 
cane lantern  before  dawn,  he  was  turning 
the  handle  of  a  separator,  driving  the  cream 
to  a  neighbouring  cheese  factory,  cutting 
cordwood,  or  preparing  one  of  the  three 
daily  meals  of  beans  and  bacon.  His  leisure, 
consisting  of  a  few  hours  after  dark,  he  would 
while  away  by  carpentry  or  harness  mend- 
ing, and  occasionally  he  slept.  He  seldom 
spoke,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  usually  to 
intimate,  on  a  note  of  hopefulness,  that  in 
another  month  or  so  work  would  really 
begin. 

As  for  Strode,  he  suffered  an  immediate 
introduction  to  that  great  North  American 
institution,  the  wood-pile,  and  was  left 
in  its  sole  company  for  two  months.  It 
appeared  that  in  the  past  Mr.  Lamb  had 
allowed  a  choreboy  to  do  something  else 
than  saw  wood,  but  with  such  disastrous 
results  to  life  and  property  that  he  was 
resolved  never  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
Consequently  it  was  Strode's  lot  to  stand 
on  one  leg  for  the  greater  part  of  each  day, 
wielding  a  bucksaw,  and  slowly  but  surely 
raising  a  veritable  monument  of  sawn 
timber.  In  this  fashion  he  passed  through 
the  inevitable  stages  of  backache,  blisters, 
and  bone-weariness  to  a  surprising  physical 
fitness  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  such 
achievements  as  the  Egyptian  Pyramids. 

This,  then,  was  manual  labour  !  Well,  he 
had  nothing  against  it  except  that  when 
his  task  became  so  mechanical  that  he  could 
almost  have  accomplished  it  in  his  sleep, 
he  was  rather  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do 
with  his  mind. 

As  it  was,  Strode  found  his  own  indulging 
in  the  weirdest  antics.  It  projected  him 
into  the  past  and  future  with  extraordinary 
clarity,  while  the  present  remained  for  the 
most  part  a  blank,  underlaid  by  a  vague 
consciousness  of  physical  exertion.  So,  as  the 
woodstack  grew  almost  without  his  know- 
ledge, his  thoughts  took  charge,  flitting 
involuntarily  and  at  random.  For  instance, 
haying  rented  most  of  Kipling  forwards,  he 
recited  him  backwards,  and  occasionally 
found  himself  laughing  aloud  at  the  result. 
People  and  events,  long  since  forgotten, 
leapt  at  him  out  of  the  past,  challenging 
his  conduct  on  various  remote  occasions, 
if  he  had  only  done  this,  or  said  that.  .  .  . 
The  possibilities  thus  engendered  provided 
hi  in  with  food  for  thought  that  sometimes 
wasted  out  an  entire  morning. 

The  future  was  hardly  as  prolific.  It  was 
too  patent.    As  far  as  Strode  could  see,  it 


consisted  of  sawing  wood  for  nothing  until 
he  had  made  enough  money  to  emulate 
Mr.  Lamb.  And  he  felt  no  desire  to  emulate 
Mr.  Lamb  even  if  he  ever  did  make  enough. 
Wasn't  it  dreadful  ?  And  what  was  to  be 
done  about  it  % 

From  these  conjectures  it  will  appear  that 
there  was  something  radically  wrong  with 
Strode.  He  had  wanted  work,  and  now  he 
had  it.  Why  didn't  the  fellow  settle  down 
into  an  animated  bucksaw  and  have  done 
with  it  ?  Yet  those  who  have  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  initiation  into  the  ranks  of 
manual  labour  will  appreciate  his  difficulties 
and  bear  with  him.  They  will  know  from 
experience  that  when  all  thought  is  circum- 
scribed by  mechanical  and  monotonous  toil, 
one  of  two  things  is  bound  to  happen  :  the 
toiler  either  rebels  and  seeks  fresh  fields  of 
activity,  or  succumbs  and  is  conveited  into 
a  human  machine. 

Strode  escaped  this  latter  fate  as  by  a 
miracle.  Towards  the  end  of  his  eighth 
week  of  bucksawing  he  had  mechanically 
constructed  an  edifice  of  firewood  no  less 
imposing  than  Mr.  Lamb's  house  itself,  and 
was  standing  on  one  leg  chatting  brightly 
to  himself,  when  he  became  aware  tiiat  he 
was  not  alone.  A  buggy  had  come  to  a 
standstill  on  the  far  side  of  the  snake  fence 
that  enclosed  the  yard,  and  from  it  a  lady 
with  grey  hair  and  an  appearance  of  refine- 
ment, in  marked  contract  to  her  surround- 
ings, sat  watching  him  with  grave  concern. 
He  felt  himself  colouring  visibly.  How  long 
had  she  been  there  %  What  nonsense  had 
she  heard  him  muttering  ? 

"I  wonder  if  you'd  be  so  good  as  to 
loosen  this  bit.  Dan  doesn't  seem  to  like  it 
as  it  is." 

The  very  tone  and  accent  of  her  voice 
added  to  Strode's  embarrassment.  He 
hurried  towards  her  with  the  horrid  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  not  shaved  for  three 
days,  that  his  overalls  were  out  at  the  knee, 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  he  must  be  giving 
a  very  fair  imitation  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
emerging  from  the  mountains. 

On  examination  of  the  horse's  bridle,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  bit  was  loose  enough 
as  it  was,  so  he  unbuckled  it  and  buckled 
it  again  in  the  same  hole,  which  seemed 
entirely  to  satisfy  its  owner. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  she  murmured, 
adding  irrelevantly :  "Is  Mr.  Lamb  at 
home  %  " 

"  No,"  said  Strode,  and  for  the  life  of  him 
could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say. 

Under  a  kindly  but    discerning  scrutiny 
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he  shifted  his  weight  from  one 
foot  to  the  other,  and  knew  for 
the  first  time  how  "  the  poor  " 
must  feel  when  visited  by  well- 
meaning  denizens  of  another 
world.  A  vague  resentment  took 
hold  of  him.  This  disconcerting 
person  had  had  her  harness 
attended  to,  and  been  assured 
that  Mr.  Lamb  was  not  at  home 
— what  more  did  she  want  1 
Strode  had  the  uneasy  feeling 
that  she  had  penetrated  his 
bucolic  disguise,  and  for  some 
reason  was  sorry  for  him. 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  was  her 
rather  surprising  rejoinder,  "  be- 
cause there  are  few  things  Mr. 
Lamb  dislikes  more  than  myself. 
Have  you  been  here  long  1  " 

"About  two  months,"  said 
Strode. 

"  And  you  cut  all  that  your- 
self ?  "  The  lady  nodded  in- 
credulously at  his  monumental 
woodstack. 

"  Yes,"  said  Strode. 

Heti  eyes  said  very  plainly 
"  You  poor  boy  !  "  while  her 
lips  voiced  the  question  :  "  Are 
you  suited  here  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  Strode  an- 
swered a  trifle  awkwardly.  "  I 
was  hired  as  a  choreboy.  I'm 
making  a  living." 

"  I  see."  The  tone  was  one 
of  complete  understanding. 
"  And  do  you  like  the  work  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I'm  exactly 
thrilled  by  it,"  Strode  confessed, 
which  seemed  to  cause  the  lady 
some  amusement.  She  laughed, 
then  looked  away  down  the 
road  with  a  certain  wistfulness. 

"  You  must  excuse  this  in- 
quisition," she  said.  "  It's  not 
idle  curiosity.  I  happen  to  want 
a  choreboy  myself,  that's  all. 
The  wages  are  thirty  dollars  a  month, 
and  the  work  no  more  thrilling  than  Mr. 
Lamb's,  but  if  you  think  of  making  a 
change,  you  might  bear  in  mind  that  Mrs. 
Purvis,  of  '  Homelands,'  can  do  with  a 
'  hand.'  " 

"  I  can't  handle  an  axe,  or  milk,"  blurted 
Strode. 

"  Beally,"  commented  Mrs.  Purvis. 
"  Well,  as  you  won't  be  required  to  do  either, 
that    needn't    worry    you.     Think    it    over. 


Strode  found  liinirelf  listening.     It  is  difficult  to  do  otherwise  when 
you  hear  your  name  mentioned." 


She  paused,  listen- 
that  Mr.  Lamb's 
And 
this 

the 


In  the  meantime — •— " 

ing    intently.     "  Isn't 

wagon  ?     I    think    so.     Good    day." 

with    the    most    charming     of    smiles 

amazing    apparition    drove    off    into 

Ontario  bush. 

It  was  Mr.  Lamb's  wagon,  loaded  to 
capacity  with  farm  gear,  which  he  unloaded 
at  the  barn  door.  Then  he  went  into  the 
house  to  prepare  the  evening  meal. 

It    was   not   yet   six   o'clock,    so    Strode 
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continued  his  labours,  but  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  comparatively  tumultuous 
thoughts.  It  was  quite  a  relief  not  to  have 
to  recite  Kipling  backwards  or  do  anything 
except  recall  the  recent  interview.  By  the 
time  Mr.  Lamb  had  smitten  a  suspended 
crowbar  by  way  of  summoning  his  chore- 
boy  to  tea,  Strode's  mind  was  made  up. 


As  a  rule  the  meal  was  consumed  in 
silence,  and  Strode's  voice  sounded  strange 
in  his  own  ears  as  it  went  out  across  the 
beans  and  bacon. 

"  I  thought  I'd  better  let  you  know  that 
I'm  leaving,  Mr.  Lamb." 

His  employer  seemed  pained.  "That's 
right,"  he  wailed.  "  Quit  directly  the  time 
comes  for  you  to  be  some  use  !  " 

"  Haven't  I  been  of  any  use  ?  "  Strode 
suggested  mildly. 

'"  You've  earned  your  keep,"  admitted 
Mr.  Lamb,  staring  at  the  beans  and  bacon. 
"  The  only  way  to  do  is  to  get  a  Hottentot 
nigger  and  chain  him  by  the  foot,  as  far 
as  I  can  see." 

Strode  was  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 
"  I  guess  that  Purvis  woman's  been 
here/'  said  Mr.  Lamb  after  a  bean-chewed 
pause,  and,  evidently  taking  Strode's  silence 
as  assent,  continued  in  pensive  vein : 
"  Thought  those  was  her  wheel-tracks  the 
minute  I  seen  them.  Just  as  if  she  had 
a  spite  against  me.  Well,  she  can  have  you 
for  all  of  me,  and  if  she  turns  you  into 
the  guy  she  did  the  other  one,  Heaven 
help  you,  that's  all."  With  which  cryptic 
utterance  Mr.  Lamb  relapsed  into  a  silence 
that  lasted  until  his  choreboy  left  the 
next  morning. 

Strode   experienced   a   vague   feeling   of 
guilt  as  he  shut  the  yard  gate  and  turned 
up  the  road.     Mr.  Lamb  was  at  the  barn 
door  assembling  farm  implements  as 
though    his    life    depended    on   it- — 
which,  of   course,    it   did.      Was   it 
altogether  fair  to  leave  him  at  this 
juncture,  with  an  avalanche  of  work 
poised  above  his  head  ?     A  turn  in 
the  bush  road  that  hid  Mr.  Lamb,  his 
house,  and    even 
his  choreboy's 
woodstack   from 
view,  answered 
the    question    by 
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dispelling  it  from  Strode's  thoughts.  In- 
stead, conjecture  played  about  Mrs.  Purvis, 
thirty  dollars  a  month,  and  the  prospect  of 
shortly  being  able  to  stand  on  both  legs. 

"  Homelands  "  proved  to  be  a  fine  old 
house  in  the  early  colonial  style,  complete 
with  drive  and  pillared  portico,  and  Strode 
was  decorously  making  for  the  tradesmen's 
entrance,  when  Mrs.  Purvis  appeared  at 
the  front  door  and  welcomed  him  with, 
metaphorically,  open  arms. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  decided  to  come,"  she 
told  him,  as  though  receiving  an  honoured 
guest  instead  of  a  choreboy.  "  Your  room 
is  over  the  stable — I  hope  you  don't  mind. 
And " 

But  there  is  no  need  to  record  all  that 
Mrs.  Purvis  said  and  did  while  Strode  was 
in  her  amazing  employ.  His  duties  appeared 
to  consist  of  rising  at  any  hour  that  seemed 
good  to  him,  mealing  with  his  employer  and 
her  daughter  Joyce — a  taciturn  but  other- 
wise attractive  girl  of  about  twenty-five — 
and  occasionally  rolling  the  drive,  super- 
vising the  vegetable  garden,  or  posting 
letters.  Of  an  evening  he  was  expected, 
and  usually  contrived,  to  make  himself 
pleasant  to  the  family  and  any  chance 
visitors,  and  on  the  last  day  of  each  month 
Mrs.  Purvis  handed  him,  almost  apolo- 
getically, a  very  clean  envelope  containing 
thirty  dollars. 

At  first  Strode  suffered  twinges  of  con- 
science. There  were  times  when  he  could 
have  shrieked  aloud  and  fled  the  scene  of 
his  indolence.  But  he  did  not.  Mrs. 
Purvis  was  so  obviously  satisfied  with  her 
choreboy  that  he  ultimately  became  satis- 
fied with  himself.  He  even  succeeded  in 
believing  that  he  earned  his  salt,  and  after 
that  almost  anything  was  possible. 

The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  of  his  peace 
of  mind  was  Joyce.  She  seldom  spoke 
to  him,  and  when  she  did,  it  was  with 
a  contempt  evidently  difficult  to  conceal. 
She  disliked  him,  Strode  felt,  and  it  is 
unpleasant  to  be  disliked  without  being 
able  to  put  one's  finger  on  the  cause. 

As  the  season  advanced,  so  Strode's 
duties  became  more  ornamental,  until  they 
resolved  themselves  into  little  more  than 
a  ceaseless  round  of  buggy  drives  and 
surprise  parties,  canoe  excursions  and  dances. 
It  was  all  very  pleasant  up  to  a  point,  and 
that  point  was  invariably  Joyce  Purvis. 

How  long  her  attitude  of  disdain  would 
have  remained  a  disquieting  mystery  to 
Strode  it  is  impossible  to  say.  He  might 
have  succeeded  in  dismissing  it  from  his 


mind  by  the  much-favoured  process  of 
laying  the  cause  for  it  at  the  girl's  door 
instead  of  his  own,  or  by  merely  getting 
used  to  it.  But  these  things  were  not 
to  be.  The  revelation  came  with  shocking 
unexpectedness,  close  on  the  heels  of  one 
Hubert  Middleton.     * 

This  gentleman— perfect  in  his  way — 
had  married  Joyce's  elder  sister  Mildred,  and 
he  and  his  wife,  taking  pity  on  the  hopeless 
rustication  of  Mrs.  Purvis  at  Lakeville,  were 
in  the  habit  of  foregoing  the  fleshpots  of 
Toronto  and  occasionally  Paris  in  order  to 
visit  her  for  a  week  each  year. 

Mrs.  Middleton  was  an  intensely  refined 
edition  of  Joyce.  Middleton  was — well, 
what  he  was.  But  for  Strode  the  chief 
interest  attaching  to  the  visitors  lay  in  the 
fact  that  Joyce  appeared  to  dislike  her 
brother-in-law  rather  more  fervently  than 
she  did  himself.  Before  Middleton  had 
been  at  "  Homelands  "  two  days,  Strode 
saw  this  strange  girl  making  deliberate 
detours  to  avoid  him,  and  at  table  his  mere 
presence  seemed  to  affect  her  appetite. 

It  was  all  the  more  surprising,  then,  to 
come  upon  them,  towards  the  end  of  the 
week,  sitting  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a 
Peterborough  canoe  moored  under  the 
maples  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

They  were  talking,  and  Strode  found  him- 
self listening.  It  is  difficult  to  do  otherwise 
when  you  hear  your  name  mentioned. 

"  Strode,  eh  1  "  Middleton  was  listlessly 
twisting  a  signet  ring  round  one  of  his 
tapering  fingers.  "  I  wonder  if  he's  one  of 
the  Gloucestershire  Strodes." 

"  I  expect  so,"  said  Joyce. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  you're  a  something  Middleton, 
aren't  you  ?  And  you're  very  alike  in  some 
ways." 

"  Thanks." 

"  Don't  mention  it.  For  one  thing, 
mother  stole  him  from  Mr.  Lamb  just  as 
easily  as  she  did  you." 

"  Eeally.  Your  dear  mother  seems  to  have 
a  weakness  for  choreboy s." 

"  She  has.  You  see,  father  was  one  when 
mother  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  she's 
never  been  able  to  forget  it.  She  begins  by 
being  sorry  for  them." 

"  And  ends  ?  " 

"  By  spoiling  them,  body  and  soul." 

"Dear,  dear!"  Middleton  coughed  faintly 
and  settled  back  amongst  the  cushions. 
"  But  please  go  on.  I  love  this  school  for 
candour  of  ours.  It's  a  sort  of  yearly  cure." 

"  I  haven't  noticed  that,"  returned  Joyce, 
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"  but  then  you're  past  praying  for.  I  was 
thinking  of  this  Strode  boy.  It  seems  more 
of  a  shame  in  his  case,  somehow." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  To  turn  the  makings  of  a  man  into  a  lap- 
dog.  He's  more  sensitive  about  it  than  you 
were." 

"I  see."  Middleton  lit  a  cigarette  and 
smiled  at  his  adversary  through  the  smoke. 
"  You  seem  as  partial  to  me  as  ever,  my 
dear  Joyce." 

"  Quite." 

"  Tenacious  little  beggar,  that's  what  you 
are,  and  abominably  rude." 

"  You  can't  be  rude  to  a  lap-dog.  He  just 
snuggles  down  again." 

"  That's  your  theory,  is  it  ?  Well,  I 
wonder  what  you'd  say  if  I  put  you  across 
my  knee  and  spanked  you  in  the  old- 
fashioned  style  that  you  deserve." 

"  I  shouldn't  say  anything.  Besides,  you 
wouldn't  do  it  :  I  might  get  your  allowance 
stopped." 

Middleton  flicked  his  cigarette  ash  into  the 
lake  and  changed  the  subject. 

"  Still  keen  on  being  a  cow-girl  or  engine- 
driver  ?  "  he  suggested  lightly. 

"I'm  still  crazy  to  go  West,  if  you 
mean  that,"  admitted  Joyce,  her  small, 
boyish  face  lit  with  the  eagerness  of  the 
fanatic. 

"  Out  to  the  great  spaces,"  chanted 
Middleton,  "  where  everyone's  a  he-man  or 
a  she- woman  or  something  like  that." 

"  Out  to  where  there's  something  to  do 
besides  kill  time  and  live  on  other  people," 
corrected  Joyce.  "  But  as  if  you'd  under- 
stand !  " 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  shall — directly  the  new  pet's  trained. 
I  can't  leave  mother  alone.  He's  beginning 
to  eat  out  of  her  hand  quite  nicely,  and  I'm 
hoping  that  it  won't  take  long  for  him  to 
curl  right  up  in  her  lap." 

"  Has  he  proposed  to  you  yet  \  " 

"  No.  He's  taking  longer  than  you,  isn't 
he  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Middleton  looked  genuinely 
annoyed,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Joyce  continued 
calmly,  "  I  don't  think  it's  entered  his  head. 


He's  not  naturally  designing,  and  he  doesn't 
like  me." 

"  Well,  if  you're  as  charming  to  him  as 
you  were  to  me,  you  can't  wonder  at  that, 
can  you  ?  " 

"No.  It  didn't  stop  you,  though,  did  it  %  " 

Middleton  made  a  delicate  movement  of 
protest  that  passed  unnoticed  or  was  ignored. 

"  That's  what  makes  me  think  ^here  may 
be  something  in  him,"  Joyce  added,  "  some- 
thing that  it's  a  shame  to  spoil.  What's 
that  ?  " 

It  was  a  twig  snapping  under  Strode's 
foot  as  he  turned  away. 

Back  in  his  luxurious  room  over  the 
stable  that  Mrs.  Purvis  had  been  so  apolo- 
getic about,  Strode  sat  thinking.  He  thought 
thoroughly  and  with  compressed  lips  for 
upwards  of  five  minutes,  then  packed  his 
papier-mache  suit-case  and  left  the  house. 

He  was  standing  on  the  depot  platform, 
with  a  colonist  ticket  for  the  West  in  his 
pocket,  when  he  became  aware  that  some- 
one was  addressing  him. 

"  You  heard  !  " 

It  was  Joyce  Purvis,  hatless  and  flushed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Strode.   "  I  must  apologise." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  she  begged.  "  I  knew 
what  had  happened  the  minute  I  found  you 
gone.   It  was  terrible — ■ — "  * 

"  It  was  true." 

"  That's  no  excuse.  I  shouldn't  have  said 
it— about  you." 

"  I'm  very  thankful  you  did." 

"Do  you  mean  that  ?  " 

"  Yes'" 

"  I  guess  I'm  a  beast,"  said  Joyce,  staring 

along  the  platform,  "  but  if  you  only  knew 

how  I  hate- — ■ — " 

"  Lap-dogs,"  supplied  Strode.  "So  do 
I.    That's  why  I'm  running  away." 

They  were  silent  for  a  space.  The  shriek 
of  an  engine  came  out  of  the  Ontarian  bush. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  Joyce  asked. 

"  West,"  said  Strode. 

The  girl's  eyes  filled  with  longing.  "  If 
only  I  were  a  man !  "  she  whispered,  and 
held  out  her  hand.  "  Good-bye,  good 
luck  !  " 

"  Good-bye,"  Strode  called  to  her  from 
the  car  window,  "  and  thanks  !  I  mean  it !  " 


Another  story  in  the  next  number  will  record  a  further  episode  from  the  experiences 
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A  HOT  Central  African  wind  filled  the 
air  with  fine  particles  of  dust  that 
turned  all  colours  a  misty  silver 
grey  and  somewhat  spoiled  the  spectacular 
effect  of  the  ceremony  of  hoisting  the  white 
man's  flag  in  the  market  square  of  Borokuto. 
Of  the  thousands  of  men  gathered  there,  few 
cared  who  ruled  them.  A  third  of  them  were 
black  half-naked  slaves,  men  raided  from 
the  hills,  to  whom  one  ruler  wTas  as  good 
or  bad  as  another.  Most  of  the  remainder 
were  townsmen,  skilled  craftsmen  and 
cunning  traders,  equally  black  but  decently 
clothed,  some  in  a  shilling's-worth  of  white 
cotton,  others  in  costly,  richly-embroidered 
blue  or  green  robes.  The  rest  were  the 
aristocrats  of  the  country,  mounted  on 
squealing  ponies,  so  covered  with  voluminous 
folds  of  white  cloth  that  little  could  be  seen 
of  them  but  their  sharp  eyes,  hooked  noses, 
and  lean  shanks,  men  of  the  grasslands, 
who  despised  all  pursuits  other  than 
cattle-rearing  and  rapine.  Only  these  last 
were  uneasy  as  the  flag  broke  out  from 
the  top  of  the  flag  post.  In  his  speech  the 
white  man  promised  peace  and  prosperity  ; 
they  set  no  high  value  on  peace,  and  they 
were  prosperous  before  he  came.  He 
promised  protection  to  all  who  obeyed  the 
law ;  they  did  not  need  protection  for 
themselves,  and  they  did  not  know  to  what 
extent  he  would  secure  it  for  others.  They 
reassured  themselves  by  considering  how 
small  was  his  bodyguard  of  native  riflemen, 
and  how  far  he  was  from  the  help  of  other 
whites.  Much  the  same  thought  made  the 
white  man  himself  uneasy  as  he  rode  off, 
when  the  ceremony  was  over,  to  his  camp 
outside  the  town. 

The  crowd  dispersed.  The  Amir  Ilbrahim 
rode  back  to  his  squalid  palace  to  discuss 
with  his  Alkalis  and  Sarikis,  his  brothers, 
uncles  and  cousins  to  the  fourth  degree,  to 
what  extent  he  could  disobey  the  white  man 


without  imperilling  the  subsidy  that  had 
been  promised  him  in  place  of  his  former 
irregularly  collected  tribute.  The  slaves, 
reflecting  that  it  was  so  nearly  noon — 
the  hour  at  which  each  day  they  became 
free  to  do  what  they  liked — that  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  return  to  their 
masters'  work,  dispersed  to  till  their  own 
gardens,  to  sleep,  or  to  amuse  themselves. 
Only  one  man  in  the  crowd,  a  townsman, 
pondered,  as  he  walked  back  to  his  com- 
pound, how  he  might  turn  the  change  of 
government  to  his  own  advantage. 

Kadoqua  had  a  genius  for  finance  that, 
had  he  lived  in  London  instead  of  Borokuto, 
had  he  used  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  as 
money  instead  of  horses,  squares  of  dyed 
cloth  and  cowries,  would  have  made  its 
mark  in  two  continents.  As  a  young  man 
he  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
paying  his  expenses  by  trading  as  he  went. 
By  trade  routes  that  were  old  when  the 
Ishmaelites  carried  Joseph  into  Egypt  he 
had  travelled  across  Central  Africa  into 
Arabia,  selling  the  dyed  cloth  and  copper 
wrare  of  Borokuto  for  gold  dust  that  on  his 
return  journey  he  exchanged  for  gum,  spices, 
coffee,  ivory,  and  slaves  to  carry  it.  The 
journey  took  six  years,  and  when  he  got  back 
the  man  who  had  financed  his  expedition 
was  dead,  and  a  generous  present  to  the 
reigning  Amir  enabled  him  to  keep  for 
himself  the  whole  of  the  profits  he  had  made, 
instead  of  handing  part  of  them  ovi  r  to  the 
dead  man's  heirs.  Thereafter  every  year  he 
had  grown  steadily  richer,  and  as  he  spent 
little  more  in  food  and  clothes  in  a  year  than 
wrould  have  kept  a  London  dock  labourer 
for  a  week,  he  now  had  more  money,  or  its 
equivalent  in  hoarded  ivory,  than  he  had 
any  use  for.  Yet,  like  many  other  rich 
men  who  ought  to  know  better,  he  always 
wanted  more. 

He  was  now  an  old  man.     He  had  neve1 
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before  Been  a  white  man  ;  lie  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  white  man's  system  of 
government,  but  he  knew  that  much  com- 
mercial advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  obtain- 
ing early  information  of  what  a  ruler  means 
to  do.  In  search  of  a  means  of  getting  this 
knowledge  he  walked,  when  the  day  grew 
cool,  to  the  white  man's  camp,  followed 
by  slaves  carrying  gifts  of  melons  and 
tobacco. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  he  asked  of  a  native 
in  khaki  uniform  who  was  cleaning  a  seven- 
pounder  gun. 

"  With  this,"  said  the  gunner  proudly, 
"  we  can  destroy  a  whole  town,  house  by 
house,  if  need  be." 

"  And  its  people  ?  "  asked  Kadoqua  in- 
credulously. 

"  If  they  are  so  foolish  as  to  remain  in  it. 
But  it  is  our  custom  to  give  warning,  in 
order  that  the  women-folk  and  children 
may  be  saved." 

"  But  a  dozen  spearmen  could  capture 
that  thing  and  drag  it  away." 

"  They  would  never  get  within  spear- 
throw.  This  throws  its  weapon  as  far  as  a 
man  may  run  between  the  paling  of  the 
stars  and  sunrise." 

A  bugle  sounded  the  retreat.  The 
gunner  sprang  to  his  feet  and  stood  rigid, 
ignoring  Kadoqua's  questions  until  the 
last  heart-stirring  notes  had  died  away. 

"Why  did  you  do  that  ?  "  asked  Kadoqua. 

"  It  is  the  white  man's  order  that  each 
evening,  when:  the  bugle  sounds,  we  stand 
thus  without  moving  or  speaking." 

Kadoqua  had  noticed  that  all  the  men 
in  camp  had  obeyed  the  order,  although 
the  white  man  who  commanded  them  wTas 
not  watching  to  see  it  carried  out. 

"  But  why  is  it  done  ?  " 

"  When  you  know  that,"  said  the  gunner, 
"  you  will  know  by  what  magic  we  who  are 
few  make  many  obey  us." 

Kadoqua  had  never  heard  of  discipline, 
and  had  no  faith  in  magic.  He  wondered 
by  what  secret  art  the  white  man  controlled 
his  men.  He  decided  to  keep  unostentatious 
watch  on  the  Amir's  actions  and  see  whether 
the  white  man,  whose  visible  signs  of  power 
were  so  slight,  could  make  that  potentate 
obey  his  wishes.  He  strolled  about  the 
camp,  making  acquaintances  until  he  found 
a  Sierra  Leonean  negro  in  coat  and  trousers, 
who  called  himself  Mister  Oluwele  Jackson, 
and  said  that  he  was  the  white  man's  clerk. 
Kadoqua,  considering  that  a  rnallam—a, 
plan  who  could  read  and  write — might  be 
induced  to  yield  profitable  and  intelligible 


information,  invited  the  Sierra  Leonean  to 
supper. 

Oluwele  Jackson  was  a  living  awful 
example  of  how  a  man  should  not  be 
educated.  His  practical  accomplishments 
were  ability  to  read  and  write  English  and 
to  speak,  very  inaccurately,  half  a  dozen 
African  languages.  He  had  been  taught 
almost  entirely  from  books  designed  for 
English  children.  He  could  recite  "  Casa- 
bianca,"  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus/9 
"  Excelsior,"  and  "  The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore  "  without  stopping  to  take  breath. 
He  knew  that  Sheffield  produced  hardware 
and  Aberdeen  granite,  though  he  did  not 
know  that  hardware  included  knives,  and 
would  not  have  recognised  granite  if  he  had 
seen  it.  He  knew  the  population  of  London, 
or,  rather,  what  it  had  been  when  his 
geography  book  had  been  written,  but  the 
information  meant  nothing  to  him.  He  was 
immensely  proud  of  his  useless  knowledge, 
and  regarded  any  African  less  informed  than 
himself  as  a  nigger. 

Kadoqua  treated  him  as  a  highly  honoured 
guest,  gave  him  a  stool  instead  of  a  mat  to 
sit  on,  stationed  a  slave-boy  behind  him  to 
fan  him,  ahd  fed  him  lavishly  on  savoury 
mutton  stew.  Oluwele,  flattered  by  so 
much  attention  from  a  man  rich  enough  to 
live  in  a  large  mud-walled  house  instead  of 
a  hut  of  reeds,  and  to  employ  more  servants 
than  even  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  felt 
himself  to  be  a  person  of  immense  culture 
when  he  realised  that  his  host,  despite  his 
wealth,  was  ignorant  of  many  things  that 
every  sixth  standard  school- child  knows. 

To  show  how  erudite  he  was,  Oluwele 
recited  to  Kadoqua's  uncomprehending  ears 
the  names  of  the  counties  of  England,  with 
their  capitals  and  the  rivers  on  which  they 
stood.  When  he  had  exhausted  this  subject, 
he  gave  his  host  a  selection,  chosen  at 
random,  of  the  leading  facts  of  history.  At 
this  point  Kadoqua's  interest  became  real 
instead  of  feigned.  If  Oluwele  could  tell 
him  something  about  the  wrars  that  the 
white  men  had  waged,  he  would  be  better 
able  to  judge  whether  the  white  man  who 
had  assumed  the  government  of  Borokuto 
had  behind  him  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Oluwele's  dates  conveyed  nothing  to  him, 
because  Mohammedans  reckon  years  from 
the  Hegira  of  Mohammed,  and  he  gathered 
the  impression  that  the  Sultan  of  England 
was  named  Henry  Ate,  who  had  more  wives 
than  are  permitted  to  pious  Mohammedans, 
and  that  his  most  influential  subject,  a  man 
named  George  Washton,  suffered  from  the 
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grievous  disability  of 
not  being  able  to  tell 
a  lie.  On  this  evidence 
Kadoqua  decided  that 
even  if  it  might  be 
unsafe  to  despise  the 
white  man,  it  was  pro- 
bably easy  to  hoodwink 
h  i  m.  This 
opinion  was 
strengthened 
whenOluwele, 


could  have  visualised  a  Labour  Govern- 
ment in  power  at  Westminster.  He  could 
see  no  motive  for  so  drastic  an  inter- 
ference with  the  Borokuto  social  system. 
What  could  it  matter  to  the  white  man 
whether  uncouth,  ignorant  hillmen  were 
slaves  or  free  men  ?  And  even  if  any 
government  had  the  will  and  the  power  to 
abolish  slavery,  why  should  it  compensate 
slave-owners  ?  It  was  as  if  a  conqueror 
were  *  to  give  gifts  to  the  vanquished 
instead  of  despoiling  them.  And  yet- 
Some  of  Kadoqua's  friends  who  had  been 
in  the  market  square  that  morning,  men 
who  had  traded  to  the  coast  and  had 
seen  white  men  there,  had  said  that 
their  power  was  irresistible.    Why  had 


random   from  one  misstatement      | 
to  another,  said  that  the  white       :. 
people  had  fought  a  war  to  put 
an  end  to  slavery,  and  had  spent 
enormous  sums  of  money  in  compensa- 
tion to  the  slave-owners. 

"  And  will  the  white  man  set  free 
the  slaves  in  Borokuto  ?  "  demanded 
Kadoqua.  He  spoke  in  jesfc,  as  he 
might  have  asked  :  "  Will  the  white 
man  give  an  order  that  water  should 
run  up  hill  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Oluwele  glibly. 
As  the  white  man's  mallam  he  would 
not  acknowledge  that  there  was  any- 
thing that  the  white  man  could  not  do. 

Kadoqua  puffed  thoughtfully  at  a 
long-tasselled,  jewel-encrusted  pipe.  A 
man's  mind  cannot  jump  forward  from 
the  early  Middle  Ages  into  the  twentieth 
century.  He  could  no  more  under- 
stand a  ruler  abolishing  slavery  in  his 
dominions  than  William  the  Conqueror 


'What  is  that?'   lie  asked.' 
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the  white  man,  in  assuming  the  govern- 
ment of  Borokuto,  come  with  fair  words 
and  promises  \  Why  had  he  given  the  Amir 
presents  and  treated  him  with  honour  instead 
of  marking  his  conquest  by  levelling  his 
house  to  the  ground  and  sticking  his  head 
on  a  pole  ?  Was  the  white  man's  statecraft 
altogether  too  subtle  for  a  black  merchant 
to  understand  ?  There  might  be  some  truth, 
after  all,  in  what  Oluwele  said. 

"  Will  the  white  man  pay  the  slave- 
owners when  he  sets  the  slaves  free  ?  " 
asked  Kadoqua. 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  At  what  price  ?  " 

Oluwele  believed  that  he  had  learned  in 
his  history  lessons  the  amount  paid  per 
head  on  the  emancipation  of  the  West 
Indian  slaves.  He  could  not  remember  what 
the  figure  was,  so  he  made  a  round  guess. 

"  Thirty  English  pounds.  That  is,  in 
your  money,  one  million  cowries." 

This  statement  was  difficult  for  Kadoqua 
to  believe.  The  maximum  price  of  a  slave 
in  Borokuto  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  cowries.  At  that  fixed  price 
any  hard-working,  enterprising  slave  who 
had  saved  money  could  buy  his  freedom, 
and  his  master  had  no  power  either 
to  refuse  it  or  to  demand  a  greater 
siim.     Still,  if  the  white  man  were 


so  foolish  as  to  pay  any  compensation  at 
all,  he  might  conceivably  pay  six  times  as 
much  as  there  was  any  reason  to  pay. 
Without  too  rashly  believing 
Oluwele,  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  watch  the  white  man's  actions. 
If  he  did  anything  that  seemed  to 
show  that  his  mallam  was  speaking 
truth,  there  would  be  profit  to  be 
made  by  an  astute  man. 

"  When     will    this     happen  ?  " 
asked  Kadoqua. 

"  When   he   receives   the  o.rder. 
Once    a    week,    or    it    may  be 
once  in  two  weeks,  a  runner  will 
come    from  the   coast   bearing 
orders  written  on  paper." 

"  Do  you  see  those 
orders  ?  " 

Oluwele  threw  out  his 
chest  and  did  his  best  to 
look  important. 


;  With  this,'  said  the  gunner  proudly,  '  we  can  destroy  a  whole  town,  house  by  house,  if  need  be.' 
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"  Always.  It  is  my  duty  to  mark  each 
order,  as  it  comes,  with  a  number  and  put  it 
in  its  destined  place,  so  that,  should  the 
white  man  want  to  see  it,  perhaps  months 
hence,  I  can  find  it  without  delay." 

"  If  you  tell  me  when  those  orders 
come,"  said  Kadoqua,  "  and  refrain  from 
telling  anyone  else,  I  will  give  you  a 
horse  with  silver  trappings  on  saddle  and 
bridle."     ' 

Possibly  because  he  felt  how  small  was 
his  body  of  native  soldiers  in  comparison 
with  the  force  of  mounted  warriors  that 
the  Amir  Ilbrahim  could  call  to  his  aid, 
the  white  man  made  his  authority  felt  but 
slowly.  Things  went  on  much  as  before. 
Kadoqua 's  caravans  came  and  went.  His 
slaves  laboured  in  his  workshops  and  his 
fields.  Men  who  had  lawsuits  to  settle 
took  them  to  the  Amir's  court. 

But  now  the  white  man  sat  in  that  court, 
and  on  a  dais  slightly  raised  above  that  on 
which  Ilbrahim  sat.  He  very  rarely  inter- 
fered with  the  Amir's  rulings,  and  when  he 
did — although  he  was  no  follower  of  the 
Prophet— it  was  usually  to  quote  some 
passage  from  the  Koran,  on  which  all 
Mohammedan  law  is  based.  The  general 
effect  of  his  interference  was  to  substitute 
real  justice  for  justice  by  favour.  This  was 
a  somewhat  revolutionary  change,  but  it 
was  not  unpopular.  It  displeased  the 
unsuccessful  litigants,  but  it  gratified  those 
who  won  their  suits,  so  that  the  community 
as  a  whole  neither  gained  nor  lost  by  it. 

The  Amir  was  a  good  Mohammedan,  and 
always  based  his  decisions  on  the  Koran, 
unless  he  saw  reason  to  the  contrary.  On 
one  occasion  a  slave  brought  an  action 
against  his  master  for  ill-treatment.  In 
this  particular  case  the  one  important 
factor  in  the  Amir's  eyes  was  that .  the 
defendant  was  his  third  cousin  once 
removed.  He  therefore  dismissed  the  suit 
unheard.  But  the  white  man  interfered 
and  called  for  the  plaintiff's  evidence. 
The  charge  of  ill-treatment  was  proved, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  everyone 
in  court,  including  the  plaintiff  himself, 
the  white  man  gave  judgment  against  the 
Amir's  cousin  and  instead  of  awarding  the 
slave  damages,  gave  him  his  liberty.  "  He 
who  beateth  his  slave  without  fault,"  he 
quoted,  "  his  atonement  for  this  is  freeing 
him."  The  white  man's  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  the  Koran  was  sound,  but  his  applica- 
tion of  it  was  in  advance  of  the  usual 
Borokuto  practice.  When  Kadoqua  heard 
of  the  decision,   he  was  more  inclined  to 


believe  what  Oluwele  had  told  him  than  he 
had  hitherto  been. 

An  incident  occurred  soon  afterwards 
that  again  seemed  to  confirm  Oluwele's 
statement.  The  white  man  declared  a 
public  holiday.  He  reviewed  his  scanty 
body  of  troops,  saluted  the  flag  in  the 
market  square  in  the  presence  of  Ilbrahim 
and  all  the  notables,  caused  his  seven- 
pounder  gun  to  tire  a  salute,  organised  a 
cattle  show  and  horse-races,  and  gave 
a  feast  to  the  Amir,  the  Alkalis,  and  the 
Sarikis.  He  attended  the  banquet  himself 
and,  when  it  was  over,  made  a  speech,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  announced  that, 
in  celebration  of  the  event,  henceforth 
whatever  child  was  born  in  the  Amirate, 
no  matter  if  his  parents  were  slaves,  was 
born  free. 

The  proclamation  was  startling,  but  it 
did  not  arouse  the  opposition  that  the 
white  man  might  have  expected.  The 
slave-owners  reflected  that  a  slave  that  is 
born  into  slavery,  that  plays  as  a  child 
with  his  master's  children  and  even  goes 
to  school  with  them,  is  too  much  a  member 
of  the  family  to  grow  up  as  useful  and 
docile  as  a  slave  caught  in  a  raid. 

Although  the  white  man  usually  upheld  the 
Mohammedan  law,  he  sometimes  arbitrarily 
made  laws  of  his  own.  Nearly  a  year  after 
his  first  coming  to  Borokuto,  the  annual 
raiding  season  being  near,  the  young 
warriors  began  to  make  preparations  for 
looting  a  hill  tribe  living  on  the  borders  of 
the  Amirate.  The  white  man  peremptorily 
issued  an  order  that  the  preparations  must 
cease.  The  warriors  appealed  to  the  Amir, 
and  the  Amir  made  representations  to  the 
white  man,  pleading  ancient  custom  and  the 
necessity  of  raising  revenue.  The  white 
man  said  that  he  himself  could  attend  to 
the  raising  of  revenue,  and  told  the  Amir 
that  he  could  not  expect  to  receive  a  share 
of  the  loot  from  raids  as  well  as  the  subsidy 
that  the  white  man's  government  was  paying 
him.  Ilbrahim  asked  how,  without  raids, 
it  would  be  possible  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  slaves.  The  white  man  said  that  the 
supply  of  slaves  was  not  to  be  kept  up, 
and  advanced  the  startling  opinion  that 
slave-owners  would  find,  if  they  tried  it, 
that  free  labour  was  not  only  more  satis- 
factory, but  even  in  the  long  run  cheaper, 
than  slave  labour. 

The  hotheads  murmured  among  them- 
selves, and  asked  the  Amir  whether  he  was 
going  to  tolerate  such  gross  interference 
with  their  customs.     The  Amir  temporised. 
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He  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  mal- 
contents, but  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  the 
subsidy  that  he  derived  from  the  new 
government,  a  subsidy  that  gave  him  an 
income  that  was  independent  of  droughts 
and  locust  plagues,  and  was  altogether  more 
reliable  than  the  income  that,  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man,  he  had  to  collect 
by  force.  Very  fortunately  for  himself, 
while  he  was  considering  the  respective 
advantages  of  obedience  and  rebellion,  the 
hill  tribe  gave  trouble.  They  had  expected 
to  be  raided.  When  the  raid  did  not 
take  place,  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  power  of  the  aristocrats  had  passed 
away,  and  celebrated  the  joyful  event  by 
raiding  their  cattle.  On  behalf  of  the  cattle- 
owners  the  white  man  demanded  reparation, 
and  further  reminded  the  hillmen  that  the 
very  modest  tax  he  had  levied  on  them 
had  not  yet  been  paid.  The  hillmen, 
grown  insolent  from  over-eating  themselves 
on  stolen  beef,  refused  to  pay  either  com- 
pensation or  taxes.  Thereupon  the  white 
man  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  native 
soldiers.  He  invited  Ilbrahim  and  his 
notables  to  accompany  the  expedition, 
and  these  were  shown  undeniable  proof 
that  the  seven-pounder  gun  could  in  actual 
fact  knock  grass  huts  to  smithereens  at  the 
enormous  range  of  four  thousand  yards. 

The  demonstration  of  what  the  white 
man  could  do,  when  he  chose  to  exert  his 
authority,  not  only  brought  the  hillmen  to 
heel,  but  also  induced  a  docile  frame  of 
mind  among  the  hot-headed  warriors. 
While  they  were  still  humble,  the  white 
man  said  that  good  roads  were  necessary 
to  the  prosperity  that  he  had  promised  to 
bring  to  the  Amirate  of  Borokuto,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  that  all  who  chose 
to  do  so  might  work  at  road-making  for 
payment  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  cowries 
an  hour,  the  money  to  be  raised  by  levying 
a  toll  on  all  using  the  roads.  The  cattle- 
owning  warriors  thought  too  much  of  their 
dignity  and  the  traders  valued  their  labour 
too  highly  to  work  for  the  wage  offered, 
out  most  of  the  slaves  were  glad  of  the 
chance  to  earn  money  in  their  spare  time. 
A  hundred  cowries  an  hour  was  more  than 
niost  of  them  could  earn  by  labouring  in 
their  gardens,  and  many  of  them  had  been 
saving  money  for  years  to  buy  their  freedom. 
The  immediate  economic  effect  of  the  wages 
paid  for  road-making  was  that  fewer  slaves 
grew  vegetables ;  the  price  of  vegetables 
went  up,  with  the  result  that  those  slaves 
Kho  continued  to  work  in  their  gardens  got 


more  reward  for  their  labour.  Slaves  in 
general  became  more  prosperous,  and  each 
month  an  increasing  number  paid  into  the 
Amir's  court  the  price  of  their  freedom. 

Kadoqua's  business  instincts  had  warned 
him  from  the  first  of  the  results  that  would 
follow  the  employment  of  slaves  on  road- 
making.  He  concluded  that  the  white 
man  had  also  foreseen  them,  and  that  he 
was  deliberately  taking  steps  to  reduce 
the  number  of  slaves,  so  that  his  government 
would  have  less  to  pay  in  compensation 
when  the  time  came  to  liberate  them.  He 
thought  the  white  man  cunning.  He  thought 
himself  still  more  cunning.  The  price  of 
slaves  went  up,  because  men  could  no 
longer,  by  raiding  hill  villages,  replace  slaves 
who  had  bought  their  freedom.  Nevertheless, 
Kadoqua  began  unobtrusively  to  buy 
slaves  whenever  favourable  opportunity 
occurred. 

After  some  months  the  white  man 
announced  that  the  road-making  was  not 
getting  on  as  fast  as  he  wished,  and  levied 
a  corvee. 

He  decreed  that  all  slave- owners  must 
send  their  slaves  to  work  on  the  roads 
without  payment  one  half-day  in  every 
seven.  The  slave-owners  had  no  objection 
so  long  as  they  might  order  their  slaves  to 
do  the  work  in  the  afternoons.  But  the 
white  man  said  that  as  property  owners 
would  benefit  by  the  roads,  and  the  slaves 
would  not,  the  slave-labour  was  to  be  given 
in  the  owners'  time.  Road-making  was  to 
be  carried  on,  he  said,  by  unpaid  labour  in 
the  mornings  and  by  paid  labour  in  the 
afternoons,.  The  slave-owners  murmured, 
but  they  remembered  what  the  seven- 
pounder  gun  could  do,  and  obeyed.  There 
is  little  profit  to  be  gained  by  feeding 
and  clothing  a  slave  who  works  for  the 
government  in  the  mornings  and  for  himself 
in  the  afternoons.  Consequently  the  price 
of  slaves  tended  gradually  to  drop  again. 
It  dropped  still  further  when  the  white  man, 
justifying  his  action  by  quoting  passages 
from  the  Koran  that  enjoined  kind 
treatment  of  slaves,  enacted  that  no  slave 
might  be  sent  more  than  three  days' 
journey  from  his  master's  house.  This  did 
not  affect  masters  who  employed  their 
slaves  in  agriculture,  cattle-herding,  or 
handicrafts,  but  it  compelled  traders  such 
as  Kadoqua  to  entrust  their  trading  cara- 
vans to  free  men,  paid  at  a  definite  rate 
according  to  the  distance  they  covered 
and  the  weight  of  the  loads  they  carried. 
At  first   it   seemed   to  Kadoqua  that  the 
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caravan  trade  would  be  ruined.  He  found 
he  was  wrong.  He  found  that  the  free 
men  he  employed  travelled  faster  and 
carried  heavier  loads  than  he  had  ever  been 
able  to  make  his  slaves  do.  He  found, 
too,  that  other  slave-owners  were  finding 
free  labour  more  satisfactory  than  slave 
labour.  The  laziest  and  most  incompetent 
of  such  slavqs  as  had  boughb  their  freedom 
found  that  men  who  had  owned  them  as 
slaves  would  not  employ  them  as  free  men. 
For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  knew 
what  it  is  to  be  hungry,  and  the  sight 
of  their  hunger  made  other  freed  slaves 
appreciate  the  necessity  for  hard  work. 
As  free  labour  justified  itself,  the  price  of 
slaves  continued  to  drop.  Kadoqua  con- 
tinued to  buy  them. 

One  evening  Oluwele  came  to  him, 
choosing  a  moment  when  there  was  no 
danger  of  his  being  overheard,  and  produced 
a  paper  on  which  he  had  written  a  trans- 
lation of  part  of  a  letter  that  had  come  to  the 
white  man  by  the  last  mail-runner. 

His  Excellency  wishes  you  to  furnish  a 
report  on  the  status  of  slavery  in  Borokuto 
and  as  to  what  practical  steps  may  be  taken 
for  its  eradication. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  for  Kadoqua 
that  he  did  not  know  the  reply  that  the 
white  man  was  at  that  same  moment 
writing. 

The  slavery  problem  is  solving  itself  most 
satisfactorily .  I  have  already  decreed,  without 
any  serious  opposition,  that  all  children  born 
of  slave  parents  are  free  from  birth,  and  that 
the  capture  of  slaves  is  illegal.  I  have 
initiated  various  schemes  that  have  resulted 
in  making  slave  labour  unprofitable,  and 
have  made  it  easy  for  slaves  to  purchase  their 
freedom.  In  my  opinion  any  measure 
designed  forcibly  to  emancipate  what  slaves 
remain  would  be  unwise.  If  the  slave- 
owners were  compensated,  it  would  cost  more 
than  this  colony  could  pay,  or  the  Rome 
Treasury  care  to  afford.  If  the  slave-owners 
were  not  compensated,  it  would  be  a  grave 
injustice  calculated  to  cause  unrest  and 
might  provoke  a  costly  war.  Moreover,  the 
measure  would  be  unpopular  among  many 
of  the  slaves  themselves. 

Not  having  any  means  of  guessing  the 
reply  that  the  white  man  was  making, 
Kadoqua  decided  that  the  time  was  drawing 
near  when  his  recent  large  investment  in 
slaves  would  become  profitable.  He  did  not 
see  what  further  steps  the  white  man 
could  take  to  reduce  the  number  of  men 
in  slavery,   short  of  declaring  them  free. 


Now  that  slaves  could  no  longer  be  sent 
away  as  caravan-carriers,  they  could  only 
be  employed  in  their  masters'  fields,  work- 
shops, or  about  their  houses.  At  sucli 
duties  they  were  in  no  danger  of  hardship, 
were  secured,  by  public  opinion  and  Moham- 
medan law,  from  ill-treatment,  and  were 
sure  of  regular  meals.  Kadoqua  did  not 
think  it  likely  that  those  slaves  who  had 
not  already  bought  their  freedom  even 
desired  it.  He  had  reason  to  think  that 
the  white  man  was  almost  as  astute  as 
himself,  and  would  very  soon  decide  that 
the  time  had  come  to  pay  slave-owners 
compensation  and  put  an  end  to  slavery 
altogether. 

"  You  have  done  well,"  he  said  to  Olu- 
wele. "  To-morrow  I  will  send  a  slave  to 
the  camp  with  ten  goats  as  your  reward. 
Now  I  desire  another  service  of  you.  Go 
to  this  man  and  that  and  whisper  in  his 
ear,  under  pretence  of  great  secrecy,  that 
the  white  man  will  soon  proclaim  that  all 
slaves  are  to  be  set  free.  As  soon  as  the 
seed  of  your  words  comes  to  harvest — as 
soon  as  I  hear  them  repeated  in  the  market- 
place—you shall  have  yet  another  ten 
goats." 

Oluwele  did  his  work  well.  The  rumour 
that  slaves  were  to  be  forcibly  liberated 
flashed  throughout  Borokuto.  The  price  of 
slaves  fell  away  almost  to  nothing.  Every- 
one wanted  to  sell.  No  one  wanted  to  buy 
except  Kadoqua.  He  bought  every  slave 
that  was  offered  him,  so  long  as  he  could 
get  him  at  a  purely  nominal  price,  no 
matter  how  old  he  might  be.  Soon  his 
compound  became  crowded  with  lame, 
halt,  blind,  and  utterly  useless  slaves. 
He  bought  more  compounds  and  still  more 
slaves.  He  bought  so  largely  that  he  had 
to  sell  ivory  that  had  been  stored  untouched 
in  his  treasure  house  for  anything  up  to 
a  score  of  years.  His  weekly  purchases 
of  food  added  to  the  drain  on  his  capital. 
His  friends  thought  him  mad.  His  slave 
compounds  became  a  show.  Even  the 
white  man  visited  them,  went  in  and  out 
among  the  slaves,  asked  them  if  they 
were  sufficiently  fed,  and  reminded  them 
that  if  they  were  not  well  treated  they 
could  apply  to  the  Amir's  court  for 
redress. 

The  rumour  that  Oluwele  had  spread 
caused  even  more  consternation  among 
many  of  the  slaves  than  it  did  among  their 
masters.  Slavery  is  an  evil  institution,  in 
Africa  as  elsewhere,  but  as  Mohammedan 
law  does  not  allow  a  man  to  turn  a  sick 
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or  aged  slave  adrift,  it  does  at  least  secure 
from  the  terrors  of  starvation  a  slave  who 
can  work  no  more.  Moreover,  very  often 
bonds  stronger  than  any  law  exist  between 
kind  masters  and  faithful  slaves. 
One  day  a  slave  came  into  the  Amir's 


"  Why  do  you  refuse  to  set  your  slave 
free  ?  "  demanded  the  Amir. 

"  I  do  not  refuse,"  said  the  master.     "  At 


it* 
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court  with  a  complaint  that  he  had  offered 
to  buy  his  freedom,  and  that  his  master 
had  refused  to  accept  the  money. 


'  Who  told  you  that  tale?'  asked  the  white  man. 
1  Thy  mallam  !    'Ihy  own  mall  am  ! '  " 


any  time  for  many  years  past  he  has  been 
more  my  brother  than  my  slave.  It  is  the 
money  that  I  refuse." 

The  Amir  turned  to  the  slave.  "  If  you 
have  offered  to  buy  your  freedom  and  your 
master  will  not  take  the  money,  you  are  free 
without  payment." 

"I  do  not  want  my  freedom.  I  was 
born  a  slave  in  my  master's  house.  He  and 
I  played  in  the  dust  together  when  we  were 
little.  I  will  not  leave  him.  But  he  must 
take  the  price  of  my  freedom." 

The  white  man  made  a  sign  to  the  Amir 
that  he  would  hear  the  case. 

"  Why  do  you  demand  that  he  should 
take  the  money  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Shall  I  rob  a  man  who  has  been 
father  and  mother  to  me?  "  said  the 
slave.  "It  is  said  that  on  a  day  soon 
thou  wilt  declare  all  slaves  free  without 
payment.  Then  it  will  be  too  late  for  me 
to  pay  for  the  freedom  that  my  master 
has  given  me." 

"  Who  has  said  that  I  am  going  to  declare 
all  slaves  free  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  talk  of  the  market-place." 

"  Many  lies  are  told  in  the  market-place. 

That  is  one  of  them." 

s 
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A  murmur  of  relief  rose  in  the  court. 
But  Kadoqua  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  white  man. 

"  It  was  told  me  that  you  were  going  to 
set  all  slaves  free,  first  buying  them  from 
their  masters  for  a  million  cowries  each  !  " 
he  cried,  forgetting  in  his  anxiety  the 
formalities  of  respect  due  to  a  man  who  sat 
above  the  Amir. 

"  Who  told  you  that  tale  ?  "  asked  the 
white  man. 

"  Thy  mallam  !     Thy  own  mallam  !  " 

"  Since  when  has  it  been  wise  to  believe 
all  that  mallams say  ?  " 

The  crowd  roared  with  laughter,  but 
Kadoqua     bent     low    till     his     forehead 


touched  the  ground,  and  cast  dust  on  his 
head. 

"  I  have  nearly  five  hundred  slaves,"  he 
said,  "all  worn-out  and  useless.  They 
devour  my  substance.  In  the  Name  of 
Allah,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful, 
what  am  I  to  do  with  them  ?  " 

"  Treat  them  with  compassion  and  mercy, 
or  the  Amir  will  know  how  to  deal  with 
you,"  said  the  white  man  brusquely. 

That  night  Kadoqua  armed  two  of  his 
brawniest  slaves  with  horsewhips  and  went 
out  to  search  for  Oluwele  ;  but  the  Sierra 
Leonean  had  already  started  on  the  month- 
long  journey  to  the  coast,  having  asked  leave 
to  go  and  attend  to  "  urgent  private  affairs." 


ALCHEMY. 

A    BIRD  winged  out  across  the  golden  space 
**     To  perch  upon  the  crest  of  a  tall  tree 
And  weave  his  music-magic  in  that  place, 
A  small,  brown,  happy  bird.     O  wizardry  I 

For  he  no  sooner  had  begun  to  sing 
In  the  sweet  month  of  melting  of  the  snows, 
Than  in  my  heart  the  ancient  hungering, 
The  ache  of  all  life's  loveliness  arose. 


Then  Spring  performed  her  many  mysteries 
Of  stark  thorn  quickened  and  of  leaf  unfurled, 
And  Beauty  with  her  many  shining  keys 
Unlocked  the  bitter  roads  of  all  the  world. 

A.  NEWBERRY  CHOYCE. 


';  As  she  gave  him  her  lips,  headlights  leapt  out  of  the  darkness  and  four  tires  tore  at  the  road.' 
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THE  windows  were  wide  open,  and 
Carlton  House  Terrace  was  agog 
with  rag -time.  The  saxophone, 
Lord  of  Misrule,  swerved  and  staggered,  and 
the  band  with  it,  playing  such  tricks  with 
rhythm  as  a  juggler  will  play  with  a  plate. 
The  bladder  entering  into  the  soul,  an 
«'legant  company  was  dancing  hilariously 
«ind  letting  the  world  slip  with  an  efficiency 
which  Epicurus  himself  must  have 
applauded. 


Two  of  the  dancers,  however,  were  not 
smiling,  and,  though  they  passed  through 
the  press  with  an  ease  and  grace  of  move- 
ment which  few  other  couples  could  display, 
neither  of  their  hearts  was  wearing  a 
weddi  ng-garment . 

Suddenly  the  girl  turned  and  looked  into 
her  partner's  eyes. 

"  Deny,"  said  Rosemary  Chase,  "  I've 
known  you  a  heap  of  years." 

"  That's     right,"     said    Derry     Peruke. 
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"  Ever  since  you  were  sweet  seven  and  I 
was  a  beastly  fifteen." 

The  tall,  dark  girl  looked  away. 

"I  don't  remember  you  being  beastly," 
she  said.  "  Never  mind.  Seventeen  years 
ought  to  beget  ah  understanding." 

"  They  have,"  said  Deny  Peruke. 

The  two  danced  the  length  of  the  great 
chamber  without  a  word,  the  man  knowing 
what  was  coming  and  the  woman  wonder- 
ing whether  he  had  an  idea. 

As  they  turned- — 

"  My  only  husband,"  said  Rosemary,  "  is 
in  love  with  your  wife." 

"  Yes,"  said  Peruke  quietly.  "  That's 
half  the  truth."  . 

"  D'you  mean  that,  Derry  ?  " 

The  man  nodded. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  so  far  as  Virginia's 
concerned,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  rise  and 
set  between  Roger's  shoulder-blades." 

"  Well,  what  on  earth,"  said  his  partner, 
"  are  we  to  do  ?  Between  you  and  me  and 
the  joker  I  rather  like  Roger.  He  has  his 
faults,  but — ■ — " 

"  You  must  call  him  of!,"  said  Derry. 
"  Virginia's  a  very  good  girl.  He's  enticed 
her  away." 

■"  Rot,"  said  Rosemary.  "  She's  been 
trying  to  get  him  for  months.  Never  mind. 
Don't  let's  scrap  atbout  it.  The  truth  is 
they've  both  played  with  the  hive,  and 
now  we're  stung." 

Peruke  glanced  down  the  gallery. 

"  Where  are  they  gone  ?  "  he  said. 

Rosemary  shrugged  her  white  shoulders. 

"  Probably  to  drive  round  the  Park." 

"  And  a  very  good  idea — if  you  want  to 
talk.     Let's  do  the  same." 

Rosemary  Chase  hesitated. 

Then— 

"  Right-oh,  Derry,"  she  said. 

The  fact  that  the  Perukes'  limousine  was 
not  to  be  found  argued  that  Rosemary's 
assumption  was  well  founded.  Her  coupe, 
however,  was  waiting.  .  .  . 

"  Shall  I  drive  ?     Or  will  you  ?  " 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Derry. 

The  girl  stepped  into  the  car  and  slid  to 
the  driver's  seat. 

As  her  companion  followed — 

"  That's  all  to-night,  Mason,"  she  cried 
to  the  chauffeur  without. 

"  Very  good,  madam." 

A  moment  later  the  car  was  stealing  out 
of  St.  James's.  .  .  . 

Presently  it  swung  westward  at  an 
increased  speed. 

The  turmoil  of  the  day  was  over,  and  the 


ways  were  empty  and  silent  under  the  high 
stars.  Once  in  a  while  another  car  sang  by 
or  a  waggon  lumbered,  but  for  the  most  part 
man  and  his  works  had  yielded  possession 
to  Fantasy,  who  had  done  all  things 
well.  The  stage  of  London  Town  was  set 
for  a  masque.  Substance  was  gone,  and 
Shadow  was  up  in  his  seat :  the  streets  had 
become  dim,  monstrous  lanes  that  led  to 
Mystery,  paved  with  the  sheen  of  silver, 
hung  with  a  sable  arras  behind  which  Echo 
hid  :  gardens  were  swollen  to  parks,  and 
parks  to  kingdoms  :  Harlequin  was  abroad. 

"  How  can  I  call  him  off  ?  "  said  Rose- 
mary suddenly.  "  Virginia's  got  my 
whistle." 

Derry  regarded  the  end  of  his  cigarette. 

"  I'll  speak  to  Virginia,"  he  said,  "  if  you'll 
tell  me  what  to  say." 

"  How  can  I  do  that  ?  " 

"  You're  a  woman,"  said  Derry  doggedly. 

"  I'm  not  Virginia,"  said  Rosemary. 
"  And  only  Virginia  knows  how  she  wants 
her  gruel." 

"Exactly,"  said  Derry."  "D'you  think 
it's  likely  that  I  should  mix  it  right  ?  I'd 
've  spoken  weeks  ago  but  for  the  fear  of 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  An'  if  I  speak 
now  an'  make  the  slightest  mistake,  it'll 
be  all  over.  Give  me  the  Middle  Ages,"  he 
added  savagely.  "  The  flat  of  the  sword 
for  her,  an'  the  point  for  Roger." 

"  Thanks  very  much,"-  said  Rosemary. 
"  You  would  come  out  all  right,  wouldn't 
you  ?  And  after  the  obsequies  I  suppose  I 
could  begin  again.  Still,  I  agree  with  half 
your  sentiment.  What  they  both  need  is 
the  flat  of  the  sword.  The  tongue's  too 
dangerous,  the  pen  repellent  and  suggestive. 
I'm  not  going  to  correspond  with  my 
husband  upon  a  subject  like  this.  But  the 
flat  of  the  sword  is  genially  -disconcerting 
and  quite  unanswerable." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Peruke,  "  to  be  eloquent 
here  is  too  easy.  In  Virginia's  absence  I  can 
send  her  to  bed  without  a  tremor.  And  I'll 
bet  a  puncheon  of  rum  it's  the  same  with 
you.  And  there  we  are.  Our  two  little 
households  are  heading  straight  for  the 
Court.  If  we  do  nothing,  we  shall  get  there 
in  about  a  month. ,  If  we  do  the  right  thing, 
we  shall  heave  to.  But  if  we  do  anything 
else,  we  shall  get  there  in  twenty-four  hours." 

"I  should  hate  to  suggest,"  said  Rose- 
mary, "  that  you  were  being  eloquent." 

There  was  an  indignant  silence. 

At  length — 

"  Why,"  said  Derry  Peruke,  "  did  you 
approach  me?  " 
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Rosemary  put  up  a  hand  and  touched  his 
face. 

"  Because  I  thought  it  was  silly  for  two 
such  old  friends  to  go  down  without  dis- 
cussing their  fate." 

Derry  turned  his  head  quickly  and  kissed 
her  fingers.     These  flew  back  to  the  wheel. 

"  And  now,"  said  Rosemary  contentedly, 
"  what  are  we  to  do  %  We  haven't  been 
wasting  time,  because  we've  decided  two 
things.  The  first  is  that  action  is  rather 
better  than  speech,  and  the  second  that  if 
we're  to  act  we'd  better  look  sharp  about  it." 

"  Supposing,"  said  Derry  Peruke,  "  sup- 
posing we  fell  in  love." 

Rosemary  started  violently,  and  the  car 
swerved. 

Then  she  began  to  laugh. 

"  By  way  of  curing  them  ?  Or  consoling 
ourselves  ?  " 

"  Both,"  said  Derry.  "  If  the  sight  of  us 
getting  off  doesn't  open  their  eyes,  then  will 
nothing  this  side  of  a  lawyer's  clerk. 
Secondly,  I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I'm 
ripe- — ready  to  drop  for  consolation  of  a 
tangible  sort.  And  what  more  natural  than 
that  I  should  turn  to  my  loving  little  friend 
—Rosemary  Chase  ?  She's  sweet,  she's 
beautiful :  I've  loved  her  for  fifty  years  : 
she's  got  the  prettiest  hands  and  a  face  like 
a  fairy-tale  :  her  hair- — what  have  you  got 
on  your  hair  ?  It's  all— -all  mellifluous. 
Oh,  and  just  look  at  your  mouth  !  " 

"  That'll  do,"  said  Rosemary  shakily. 
"  Privy  scandal's  no  good." 

"  Rot  the  scandal,"  said  Derry.  "  Besides, 
I'm  naturally  virtuous,  so  if  I'm  to  come 
off  in  public  I  must  have  a  smell  at  the 
jumps.  Quite  apart  from  that,  my  darling, 
it's  making  me  well.  I've  always  found  you 
lovely,  and  a  chance  of  telling  you  so  is  good 
for  my  heart.  And  it  ought  to  be  good  for 
yours — unless  you  hate  me." 

"  You  know  I  don't  hate  you,  Derry, 
but  I'm  rather  bad  at  games." 

"  What  good  d'you  think  I  am  ?  I've 
never  kissed  a  woman  but  Jenny  since  I 
was  wed.  The  mercy  is  that,  now  that 
we've  got  to  play,  we've  drawn  each  other 
instead  of  a  couple  of  souls.  It's  not  a 
game  that  I'd  play  with  everyone." 

Rosemary  threw  up  her  head. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  keep  Virginia's  saddle 
dry." 

"  Or  I  Roger's,"  said  Derry.  "  Don't  you 
believe  it,  my  dear.  If  I  didn't  think  I 
could  stand  on  my  own  flat  feet,  I'd  get 
°nt  of  this  chaise." 

"  But  it  wouldn't  console  me  at  all  to 


throw  my  arms  round  your  neck.  I'm  very 
fond  of  you,  Derry,  but  Roger's  my  man." 

"  And  Jenny's  my  girl,"  said  Derry. 
"  That's  why  I  want  her  back.  And  I 
think  the  way  to  get  her  is  to  show  her  that 
she  hasn't  got  me.  Very  well,  then.  I've 
got  to  find  a  playmate." 

"'That  shouldn't  take  you  long,"  said 
Rosemary  Chase.     "  I  could  mention- — • — " 

"  I've  a  weakness,"  said  Derry  Peruke, 
"  for  playing  the  game.  I  hate  making 
love  to  a  girl  with  my  tongue  in  my  cheek. 
Yet  to  explain  the  position  would  be  to 
court  trouble  of  the  corrosive  sort." 

Rosemary  laughed. 

"  It's  perfectly  obvious,"  she  said,  "  that 
you've  known  me  too  long.  Familiarity  has 
bred  a  wholesome  contempt." 

"  One  moment,"  said  Derry  calmly.  "  All 
I've  just  said  about  me  can  be  said  about 
you — except  that,  even  if  you  explained  the 
position  to  your  prey,  he  wouldn't  retort 
with  vitriol.  In  fact,  you're  so  very  charm- 
ing that  he'd  probably  jump  at  the  chance. 
But  that's  beside  the  point — which  is  that 
we  each  need  a  playmate  by  whom  we  can 
play  the  game.  Well,  our  respective  spice 
have  fairly  slung  us  into  each  other's  arms. 
...  If  you  don't  want  to  play,  say  the  word. 
But  I  think  it's  a  chance.  Perhaps  I  was 
foolish  to  say  that  I  loved  you,  dear,  and 
that,  as  the  game  had  to  be  played,  I'd  be 
happy  to  play  it  with  you,  but  seventeen 
years  of  admiration  are  bound  to  leave  their 
mark . ' '  Rosemary  bowed  her  head .  ' '  With 
anyone  else  I'd  hate  it.  In  fact,  it  couldn't 
be  done.  With  you — well,  it's  very  easy, 
lady,  and  that's  the  truth."  He  slid  an 
arm  round  her  waist.  "  I  know  I'm  in  love 
with  Jenny,  but  when  I  say  that  I  love  you 
you  know  it's  true.  For  one  thing,  who 
could  help  it  ?  Look  at  your  mouth.  .  .  . 
But  it  wouldn't  console  me  to  kiss  you,  if 
you  didn't — understand.  A  state  of  emer- 
gency exists,  requiring  special  measures  of 
an  abnormal  kind.  That  I  find  those 
measures  sweet  is  pure  good  fortune  :  they 
might  have  been  nauseous.  Of  course, 
if  you  find  them — ■ — " 

"  I  don't,"  said  Rosemary,  laying  her 
head  against  his.  "  I — I  rather  like  them, 
Derry.  ...  I  wonder  what  Roger  would  say 
if  he " 

"  Will  say,"  corrected  Derry.  "  Unless 
I'm  much  mistaken,  it'll  send  the  blood 
to  his  head.  An'  the  same  with  my  lawful 
wife.  Then  perhaps  they'll  begin  to  per- 
ceive that  marriage  is  not  like  bettin'  an' 
you  can't  have  a  bit  each  way.    Whereupon 
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they'll  gird  up  their  loins  and  return  to  the 
fold." 

"  And  we  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  do  the 
same,"  said  Derry  ruefully.  "  It's  rather 
hard,  isn't  it  ?  They've  gone  an'  thrown 
us  together  an'  presently  they'll  tear  us 
apart.  Never  mind,  I  shall  write  to  you 
surreptitiously.  And  when  I  smudge  the 
letter  you'll  know  that  I'm  thinking  of  a 
night  when  your  hair  was  full  of  the 
Rubaiyat  and  your  blessed  cheek  stung  me 
till  I  wanted  to  pick  you  up  and  carry  you 
into  the  hills." 

"Rosemary  lifted  up  her  voice  — 
Whafll  I  do 
When  you 
Are  far  away, 
And  I 
Am  blue — 

What'll  I  do  ? 
Derry  picked  up  his  cue  in  a  pleasing 
barytone — 

What'll  I  do 
When  I 
Am  wondering  who 
Is  kissing  you — 
Whafll  I  do  ? 
They  finished  the  chorus  together. 
"  Oh,    you    darling,"    breathed    Derry. 
"Of   course,    Koger   must   be   out   of   his 
mind." 

Rosemary  decelerated  and  slid  an  arm 
round  his  neck. 

"  So  must  Jenny,"  she  whispered. 
As  she  gave  him  her  lips,  headlights  leapt 
out  of  the  darkness  and  four  tires  tore  at 
the  road. 

Peruke  wrenched  the  wheel  round,  and 
they  missed  a  head-on  collision  by  an  inch 
and  a  half. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  said  or  done. 
The  coupe  alone  was  to  blame,  Rosemary 
having  allowed  her  to  stray  to  the  right  of 
the  road. 

As  the  cars  drew  apart — 
"  They  must  have  seen  us,"  said  Rose- 
mary. "  Let's  pray  it  was  no  one  we  knew." 
"  At  least,"  said  Derry  Peruke,  "they 
can't  have  been  angry.  To  see  all  is  to 
forgive  all.  And  next  time,  sweetheart, 
I  think  I  should  put  her  in  first." 


As  the  cars  drew  apart — 

"  Did  you  see  who  that  was  ?  "  said 
Virginia  in  a  freezing  tone. 

Captain  Chase  inserted  a  finger  between 
his  collar  and  throat. 


"  I  saw  your  blasted  husband  kissing  my 
wife." 

"  How  dare  you  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Peruke. 
"  She  had  her  arms  round  his  neck." 

"  He  was  taking  advantage  of  her," 
declared  Roger.  "  Rosemary's  not  that 
sort." 

"What  d'you  me&n—THAT  SORT?" 
said  Virginia  furiously. 

In  view  of  the  powder  yet  adhering  to 
her  companion's  shoulder,  the  peculiar 
pertinence  of  the  question  was  undeniable. 

Captain  Chase  swallowed  before  replying. 

"  I  only  meant,"  he  explained,  "  that— 
that  she  wouldn't  make  the  running." 

Virginia  replied  with  a  noise  which  cannot 
be  reduced  to  writing,  but  was  indicative 
at  once  of  great  contempt,  loathing,  and 
incredulity.  Then,  after  the  manner  of  one 
who  fears  contamination  and  desires  to 
advertise  the  fact,  she  withdrew  as  far  from 
Captain  Chase  as  the  construction  of  the 
limousine  would  allow. 

"  You  seem  to  forget,"  she  said  coldly. 
"  that  Derry  is  very  attractive." 

"  I  say  he's  deceived  her,"  was  the  violent 
reply.     "  Made  her  blind  or  something." 

"  Why  not  face  facts  ?  "  said  Virginia. 
"  She's  been  trying  to  bring  this  ofi  for 
weeks  and  months,  and  now " 

"  It's  false,"  roared  Roger.  "  He's 
managed  to  get  her  alone,  an' — an'  .  .  .  ." 

"  I  see,"  said  Virginia.  "  Once  aboard 
the  coupe,  and  the  girl  is  mine."  She  laughed 
icily.  ■"  The  only  snag  is  that  it's  her 
coupe." 

"  What  if  it  is  %  "  cried  Roger.  "  He's 
waited  his  chance- — that's  all.  He's  asked 
her  to  give  him  a  lift,  an'- — ■ — " 

"  Where  to  ?  Kingston  %  We  live  in 
Curzon  Street — six  miles  the  other  way." 

"I  don't  care  about  that,"  said  Roger 
savagely.  "  He  told  her  some  tale,  of  course. 
Rosemary's  very  trusting." 

"  I  suppose  he*  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck." 

"  She  was  struggling,"  screamed  Roger. 
"  You  saw  for  yourself  the  car  was  all  over 
the  road." 

"  She  was  making  a  meal  of  it,"  said 
Virginia,  shuddering.  "  Ugh.  Don't  think 
I'm  defending  Derry,"  she  added  suddenly, 
"  because  I'm  not.  But  I  know  how  he  felt." 
Roger  started.  "  When  you're  pursued  and 
badgered  by  someone  who  says  they're 
dying  for  love  of  you,  it's  very  awkward 
to  keep  on  putting  them  ofi — especially 
if.  you  know  them  pretty  well.  One 
doesn't   want   to  hurt  their   feelings,  and 
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one  doesn't  want  a  scene,  and  so  for  the 
sake  of  peace " 

"  I  can't  bear  it,"  said  Roger  thickly. 
"  I  don't  say  I'm  blameless,  but " 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Virginia  relentlessly, 
fingering  a  note  in  her  bag,  "  I  wonder  if  she 
has  written  to  him." 

Here  was  treason,  unconscionable,  bare- 
faced. 

Captain  Chase  could  hardly  credit  his  ears. 

After  a  frightful  moment — 

"  I  wonder  if  he's  ever  rung  her  up,"  he 
said  brokenly. 

Virginia,  who  believed  in  the  telephone, 
stiffened. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  she  said. 
"  Out  of  kindness  of  heart." 

"  And  when  she  came  to  the  telephone 
told  her  he  couldn't  sleep  until — ■ — " 

"  Do  you  remember  your  reply  ?  "  said 
Virginia  in  a  shaking  voice. 

Roger  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  To  keep  you  awake,"  he  said,  "  would 
have  been  uncharitable." 

So  soon  as  she  could  speak— 

"  Poor  deluded  Derry,"  said  Virginia 
uncertainly  :    "I  feel  quite  sorry  for  him." 

"  You'll  feel  much  more  sorry  for  him 
to-morrow  morning,"  said  Roger  violently. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  In  fact,"  said  Captain  Chase  darkly, 
"  I  shouldn't  faint  with  surprise  if  he  felt 
sorry  for  himself." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  don't  think  I'm  going  to 
pass  this  over,  do  you  ?  D'you  think  I'm 
going  to  have  my  wife  hugged  an'  kissed 
in  broad — broad  lamp-light " 

"  In  her  own  coupe,  at  her  own  request.'* 

"  Never,"  shouted  Roger.  "  He  $ras 
assaulting  her."  *fv 

"  Then  why,"  said  Virginia  swiftly,  "  why 
didn't  you  stop  the  car  ?  "  Captain  Chase 
started.  "  I  thought  men  fell  over  them- 
selves to  rescue,  er,  virtue  in  distress.  Oh, 
and  when  you  tackle  Derry,  supposing  he 
denies  it,  what  are  you  going  to  say  ?  " 

"  I  shall  say  I  saw  him." 

"  Where  from  ?  The  interior  of  his  own 
car  .  .  .  which  you  were  sharing  with  his 
wife  ...  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  .  .  .  five 
miles  from  Berkeley  Square  ?  " 

The  sudden  perception  that  his  guns  were 
spiked  seemed  to  deprive  Captain  Chase  of 
the  power  of  utterance. 

At  the  third  attempt — 

"  Well,  you  can't  scratch  Rosemary, 
either,"  he  blurted. 

Having  no  answer  at  hand,  Mrs.  Peruke 


preserved  what  she  hoped  was  a  contemp- 
tuous silence ;  but  presently,  after 
endeavouring  vainly  to  digest  the  unsavoury 
fact  that  if  Derry  was  safe  from  Roger  he 
was  equally  safe  from  her,  she  burst  into 
tears  of  aggravation. 

She  had  caught  her  husband  bending,  but. 
because  her  hands  were  tied,  she  could  not 
strike.  The  rod  was  in  pickle,  and  in  pickle 
the  rod  must  stay.     As  for  Rosemary  .  .  . 

Roger  was  speaking. 

"  I  say,  don't  cry,  Jenny.  I  can't 
bear  it." 

"  Men  are  brutes,"  sobbed  Virginia.  "All 
of  them.  They  just  pick  up  women  like 
gloves  and  then  they  throw  them  aside." 

"  No,  they  don't,"  said  Roger. 
«  They " 

"  They  do-o-o.  You  know  it.  Look  at 
you  and  Derry." 

With  goggling  eyes,  Roger  begged  her  to 
overlook  their  profligacy. 

"We're  fools.  That's  all,"  he  asserted. 
"  Prize  fools.     But  we  aren't  vicious." 

"  That's  just  what  you  are,"  wailed  Vir- 
ginia. "  And  you  take  it  out  on  mugs  like 
Rosemary  and  me.  I'm  not  a  bit  mad  with 
her — I'm  simply  sorry.  I  imagine  life  with 
you  must  be  p-purple  hell — like  mine  is 
with  D-D-Derry.  You  spend  your  rotten 
time  playing  us  up,  an'  then  when  you've 
played  us  up  you  let  us  down." 

Captain  Chase  felt  inclined  to  scream. 

Instead — 

"  Gently,  old  lady,"  he  said.  "  Easy 
with  the  weaker  vessel.  I  know  it  looks  bad, 
but — well,  girls  like  you  an'  Rosemary,  you 
don't  realise  your  power.  Poor  devils  like 
Derry  an'  me — we  haven't  a  ghost.  An'  as 
if  your  natural  beauty  wasn't  enough  you 
actually  fuss  yourselves  up  to — to  make  us 
think.  It's  like  goin'  out  after  sheep  with 
a  smoke-screen  and  a  couple  of  tanks." 

"  It's  a  wicked  lie,"  shrieked  Virginia. 
"  How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  %  You're 
not  like  sheep.  You're  wolves.  And  we 
don't  go  after  you.  You  come  and  pester  us 
till  we're  nearly  out  of  our  minds,  and  when 
for  the  sake  of  peace  we  try  to  be  nice,  you 
slobber  over  your  '  conquest '  and  turn  us 
down." 

Roger  took  out  a  handkerchief  and  wiped 
his  face. 

From  the  opposite  corner  of  the  limousine 
Virginia  continued  to  dispense  indignation 
in  the  shape  of  spasmodic  inspirations  which 
shook  the  seat. 

The  man  who  can  withstand  that  parti- 
cular form  of  emotion  has  vet  to  be  sired. 
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After  the  tenth  appeal,  which  was  more 
of  an  ultimatum  and  fairly  rattled  round  the 
car,  Rooer  returned  to  the  assault. 

"  Jenny,  my  dear,  have  a  heart.     For  the 


To-morrow  I  shall  go  into  retreat.  I  know 
a  place  in  the  Miulands.  You  live  very 
simply  and  do  your  own  cell,  and  you  don't 
see  any  papers  or  anything.  And  there 
aren't  any  men  for  miles,  except  one 
priest." 

"  Poor  devil,"  said  Roger  thoughtfully. 
"  Does  he  muck  out  his. own  cell,  too  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  you  can  laugh,"  said 
Virginia  hotly.  "  But  I  mean  what  I  say. 
I'm  utterly  disillusioned,  and  I'm  going  to 


love  of  heaven  don't  cry.  I  swear  I  never 
meant  any  harm.  You  know  I  didn't.  And 
— and  we'll  get  back  on  them  somehow. 
I've  got  an  idea  already- — it  only  wants 
working  out." 

"  I  don't  want  to  get  back,"  said  Virginia, 
dabbing  her  eyes.       "I'm  not  revengeful. 


"'I'm  afraid  she  was  bein1  used,  sir,  without  your 
authority.  An'  as  this  is  rather  important  I'd  like  a 
word  with   your  chauffeur— if  you've  no  objection." 

clear  out  and  leave  the  lot  of  you  to  it. 
What's  your  rotten  idea  ?  " 

Roger  took   out  a  case  and   selected  a 
cigarette. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  too  worldly,"   he  said- 
"  Besides,  as  you  don't  see  the  papers — '■—'[ 

"  Now.  where's  that  note  you  sent  me  % 
said  Virginia,  ransacking  her  bag.     "  The 
priest  11  want  that  to  send  to  Deny." 

Captain  Chase  sat  very  still. 

Then— 
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"  Oli,  the  vixen  !  "  he  said.  "  Never 
mind.  In  return  for  that  note  I'll  hand 
you  my  rotten  idea." 

With  an  envelope,  pinched  between  her 
forefinger  and  thumb,  Virginia  tapped  her 
small  nose  and  stared  at  the  chauffeur's 
shoulders  and  the  black  and  silver  habit  of 
Night  beyond. 

At  length— 

"  I  give  it  you  back,"  she  said,  '"  uncon- 
ditionally." The  letter  passed.  "  You 
should  never  have  written  it,  Roger  ;    but 


on  earth  we're  to  stop  it  I  can't  tell.     If 
your  idea  will  do  that,  I'm  ready  to  try. 
But  I  will  not  put  it  across  them.     It — it 
wouldn't  be  fair." 
Chase  tugged  his  moustache. 


'! Virginia  took  a  deep  breath.      'You  say 
"  before  midnight  "  V  '  she  said  barefacedly." 

that  was  my  fault.  I've  been  a  fool,  and 
I've  maile  a  fool  of  you.  And  b^twe^n  us 
I  quite  believe  we've  driven  Derry  and 
Rosemary  into  each  other's  arms.  .  .  .  Well, 
its  no  less  than  we  deserve.  Derry 's  a 
wonderful  husband,  and  Rosemary's  a  peach 
°f  a  wife." 

'  So  she  is,"  muttered  Roger. 

'  But  now  .  .  .  we've  fed  them  up  .  .  . 
How  far  it's  gone— how  long  it's  been  going 
°u  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea.    And  how 


lW.Jc4*> 


"  Virginia,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  let  you  talk 
like  that.  I'm  too  much—ashamed.  I'm 
not  going  to  say  I  regret  the —the  gallop 
we've  had,  because  that  wouldn't  be  true. 
You  see,  I'm  only  human,  while  you're 
divine.  Heaven  knows  it's  been  harmless 
enough,  but  that  isn't  the  point.  We 
oughtn't  to  have  gone  out  of  a  walk,  and 
I'm  frankly  ashamed.  Which  of  us  two  has 
been  to   blame   won't   bear   argument.     I 
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started  it — that  we  both  know  :  and  to- 
night you've — you've  ended  it,  dear."  He 
took  the  slight  fingers  in  his  and  put  them 
to  his  lips.  "  As  for  Derry  and  Rosemary, 
I've  no  doubt  you're  right.  If  they're 
assembling,  we've  only  ourselves  to  thank. 
But  I'm  ready  and  willing  to  bet  it's  not 
gone  very  far.  If  I'm  right,  the  threat  of 
exposure  will  kill  it  dead.  An  affair  like 
this,  while  it's  young,  can  be  frightened 
to  death." 

"  After  all,"  said  Virginia  slowly,  ;'  you 
ought  to  know.  And  I  hope  to  Heaven 
you're  right.  I  like  you,  Roger,  you  know. 
And  I'm  fond  of  you — in  a  way.  But  the 
thought  of  losing  Derry.  .  .  ." 

She  let  the  sentence  go  and  put  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

Captain  Chase  had  switched  on  the  light 
and  was  scribbling  on  the  back  of  his 
envelope. 

After  a  correction  or  two — 

"  How  will  this  do  ?  "  he  demanded. 
"  Agony  Column  of  The  Times.  Unless 
owner  of  valuable  closed  car  receives  an  abject 
apology  from  each  of  the  occupants  of  the  coupe 
which  at  a  moment  when  they  were  otherwise 
engaged  was  driven  across  his  path,  thereby 
almost  occasioning  a  serious  accident,  he  will 
publish  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  incident 
occurred,  together  with  the  number  of  the 
offending  car." 

Virginia  Peruke  sat  up,  with  a  mischievous 
light  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  should  simply  love,"  she  said,  "  to 
see  his  apology.  And  yet,"  she  continued 
gently,  "  I  should  hate  him  to  be  all  upset. 
You  see,  if  ever  he's  worried  he  always 
comes  to  me.  And  he  couldn't  come  to 
me  about  this.  And- — and  I  should  feel 
dreadfully  mean." 

"  I  don't  want  her  to  come  unbuttoned," 
said  Roger  musingly.  "  I  couldn't  bear 
that.  But  I'm  out  to  stop  the  rot — 
without  involvin'  ourselves." 

Virginia  interlaced  ten  rosy  fingers. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  I  want,"  she 
said,  as  though  thinking  aloud.  "  Yes,  I  do. 
I  want  Derry  back — terribly.  Yet  I  want 
him  to  be  smacked — not  hard,  just  enough 
to  sting.  But  I  couldn't  enjoy  his  smacking 
unless  I  was  smacked  too.  Can  you  ever 
begin  to  understand  ?  You  see,  we  ought  to 
be  involved- — if  justice  is  to  be  done." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Roger.  "  You've 
assaulted  the  nail.  My  tail  ought  to  be 
twisted,  but  not  by  Rosemary.  Rosemary 
ought  to  be  gingered,  but  not  by  me.  What 
we  ah  want  is  a  public  executioner." 


Virginia  nodded. 

"  That's  the  idea,"  she  said.  "  Someone 
to  clear  the  air.  I  don't  think  we'll  need 
that  notice.  Any  way,  to-morrow  we'll 
know.  And  if  this  affair's  going  strong,  you 
can  shove  it  in.  But  I  don't  believe  it  is. 
If  I  love  an'  cherish  Derry,  I  think  he'll  come 
back.  And  Rosemary  too.  What's  begin- 
ning to  break  my  heart  is  that  things  won't 
be  the  same.  I'd  jump  at  a  general  confession, 
but  if  they  didn't  join  in,  it'd  only  make 
matters  worse.  If  only  something  would 
happen  to  clear  the  air." 

"  The  god  in  the  car,"  said  Roger,  nodding 
his  head.  ."  That's  the  wallah  we  want. 
You  know.  The  Greeks  were  poets  all  right, 
but  they  couldn't  write  plays.  They  could 
mess  up  their  characters'  lives,  but  when 
the  time  came  they  couldn't  straighten 
them  out.  And  as  it  was  a  case— the 
audience  bein'  strict — of  a  small  hemlock 
or  a  happy  endin',  in  the  last  act  they 
always  roped  in  a  god  on  board  a  truck  who 
made  the  garden  lovely  before  bringin'  the 
curtain  down." 

This  admirable '  exposition  was  rudely 
received. 

"  In  fact,"  said  Virginia  fiercely,  "  your 
wretched  god  in  the  car  is  about  as  much 
use  to  us  as  a  witch  in  a  fairy-tale.  Upon 
my  soul,  what  an  idiot  a  man  can  be.  I 
ask  for  ideas,  and  you  hand  me  a  lot  of 
wash  about- " 

"  You  said  we  wanted  something  to  clear 
the  air.     I  only  corroborated " 

"  Who  wants  corroboration  ?  Do  you  ? 
I  know  I  don't.  Do  pull  yourself  together 
and  try  and  think.  It'll  seem  strange  at 
first,  of  course—using  your  brain.  But  you 
can  sleep  it  off." 

As  the  car  turned  into  Pall  Mall — 

"  Any  way,"  said  Roger  thickly,  "  those 
two  have  opened  my  eyes.  You're  un- 
deniably lovely,  but  you're  devilish " 

i:  Strict,"  said  Virginia,  laying  a  hand  on 
his  arm.  "  Like  your  Athenian  audience. 
I  want  a  happy  ending- — so  very  much." 

The  man  turned  and  looked  at  the 
beautiful  face. 

This  was  eager,  but  the  great  grey  eyes 
were  wistful,  and  the  exquisite  mouth — 

It  occurred  to  Roger  suddenly  that  the 
mouth  could  not  be  compared  to  that  of 
Rosemary. 

"  So— so  do  I,"  he  faltered. 

-::•  -J*  #  #  * 

The  Inspector  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips. 

"  Look  'ere,"  he  said.    "  Before  you  asks 
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for  your  summons  you  must  'ave  your 
witnesses." 

4*  That's  right,"  said  Constable  Bloke  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police. 

k'  Well,  where  are  they  ?  "  said  the 
Inspector,  with  the  triumphant  air  of  one 
who  knows  that  whatever  answer  he 
receives  can  be  ground  to  powder. 

P.O.  Albert  Bloke  consulted  his  notes. 

"  They  was  in  the  car  bearin'  the  number 
XH  2908,  sir." 

"  Then  you  mus'  see  them,"  said  the 
Inspector,  "  an'  take  their  statement."  He 
restored  his  cigar  to  his  mouth.  "  If  they 
was  as  near  smashed  up  as  wot  you  say, 
they'll  be  ready  enough  to  come  :  an'  any 
way,  if  you  don't  give  'em  their  choice, 
they'll  think  thev've  got  to." 

"  That's  right,"  said  P.C.  Bloke. 

"  Well,  you  get  'old  of  them  this  afternoon. 
Don't  touch  the  chauffeur  till  you've  seen 
'oo  was  in  the  car.  Then  ask  respectful 
if  you  may  see  'im.  If  their  statemen's  is 
O.K.,  we'll  get  legal  assistance  'ere." 

"  We  did  ought  to,"  said  the  constable 
earnestly.     "  It's  as  wicked  a  case  of " 

"  No  case  ain't  wicked  without  evidence," 
said  the  Inspector.  "  Don't  you  forget  that, 
sonny.  An'  yours  alone  ain't  worth  a  couple 
o'  kicks.  You  must  'ave  corroboration. 
That  coopy  11  bring  down  counsel — -you  see 
if  it  don't.  An'  if  you  'ad n't  got  no  backing 
—why,  'e'd  turn  you  inside  out  before  your 
eyes."  He  raised  his  own  to  heaven  and 
sighed  as  one  who  trusts  that  his  enemies' 
offences  against  him  are  not  forgotten. 
"  I've  'ad  some,"  he  added  heavily.  "  Never 
mm'.  Statemen's,  summons,  legal  assistance 
and  conviction.  That's  the  order,  me  boy, 
and  statemen's  first." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  P.C.  Bloke. 

The  constable  was  ambitious. 

Ever  since  orders  had  come  through  that 
the  reckless  driving  of  motor  vehicles  was 
to  be  actively  discouraged,  P.O.  Albert 
Bloke  had  been  awaiting  his  chance.  This, 
until  one  that  morning,  an  inscrutable 
Fortune  had  obstinately  withheld.  Then 
all  of  a  sudden  she  had  smiled — dazzlingly. 

At  dangerous  cross-roads  a  coupe,  pro- 
ceeding at  an  unlawful  speed,  ■  had  swerved 
right  across  the  roadway,  alniost  collided 
with  a  limousine,  very  nearly  knocked  him 
down,  passed  a  refuge  on  the  wrong  side 
and  taken  no  notice  at  all  of  his  orders  to 
stop.  (Such  disregard  was  hardly  sur- 
prising, for  by  the  time  the  orders  were 
&iven  the  car  was  out  of  earshot :  but 
P.C.  Bloke  had  decided  that  the  ends  of 


justice  should  not  be  defeated  like  that,  and 
that  if  the  coupe's  misconduct  had  cramped 
his  style,  that  was  its  own  funeral.)  More. 
The  coupe's  tail-light  was  luminous,  its 
number-plate  clean,  and  P.C.  Bloke  had 
his  note-book  in  his  hand.  As  though  to 
crown  his  endeavours,  the  limousine,  plainly 
indignant,  had  dallied  just  long  enough  to 
enable  him  to  add  her  number  to  that  of 
the  offending  car. 

Reference  to  the  licensing  authorities  had 
given  him  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the 
respective  cars,  and  an  interview  with  his 
Inspector  had,  as  we  have  seen,  pointed 
the  path  to  glory  and  the  surest  way  to 
tread . 

When  he  turned  into  Curzon  Street  at  a 
quarter  past  five  P.C.  Albert  Bloke  was 
prepared  to  wring  a  statement  from  a 
Trappist. 

Peering  into  the  library  of  the  house 
which  he  was  seeking,  you  might  have 
thought  that  the  bird  of  Care  had  there  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot.  To  be  frank, 
it  was  on  the  wing. 

That  morning  Virginia  had  breakfasted 
downstairs  for  the  first  time  for  half  a  year. 
Afterwards,  at  her  suggestion,  she  and 
Deny  had  played  a  round  of  golf.  The 
game  did  much,  but  the  way  in  which  she 
had  asked  him  to  give  her  lunch  was  irre- 
sistible. Her  husband's  surprise  at  her 
attention  was  swallowed  in  a  spring-tide 
of  joy.  This  was  infectious.  Resolutely 
thrusting  Rosemary  out  of  her  thoughts, 
Virginia  found  him  attractive  as  never 
before,  and,  surreptitiously  comparing  him 
with  Roger,  began  to  wonder  whether  she 
had  been  bewitched.  When  in  the  afternoon 
they  repaired  to  Lord's,  pride  of  possession 
came  to  steal  her  content.  Thronged  as  was 
the  ground  with  a  distinguished  company, 
brilliant  as  was  the  parade  upon  the  mighty 
green,  Derry  Peruke  stood  out,  a  notable 
figure  of  a  man.  Virginia  was  equally 
conspicuous,  but  love  had  no  eyes  for 
that.  Presently  Royalty  saw  them,  and 
the  two  were  sent  for.  Virginia's  cup 
was  full.  ... 

The  match  was  over  early,  and  as 
they  were  leaving  the  ground  two  familiar 
figures  emerged  from  a  covered  stand  and, 
apparently  engrossed  in  mutual  admiration, 
stepped  almost  into  their  arms. 

For  a  second  Virginia's  sun  lurched  in  his 
heaven.  Then,  quick  as  a  flash,  she  did  the 
right  thing. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  to  Rosemary,  "  but 
what  a  peach  of  a  dress.    Come  back  and 
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have  tea  in  Curzon  Street  and  let  me  digest 
its  style.  And  I'll  show  you  one  from 
Michele  that  I'm  afraid  to  put  on."       ? 

Mrs.  Chase  picked  up  her  cue.  ... 

The  four  shared  a  taxi  to  Mayfair  and, 
putting  their  shoulders  to  the  tambourine, 
kept  this  upon  the  move.  Their  efforts  met 
with  success.  By  inches  uneasiness  was 
shunted,  and  by  the  time  that  tea  was 
served  the  four  were  displaying  a  fellowship 
which  was  every  moment  becoming  more 
spontaneous.  Old  days,  old  laughter  were 
recaptured :  umbrage  was  overwhelmed, 
the  sense  of  injury  starved.  The  spectre  of 
resentment  was  there,  but  it  was  under 
hatches. 

Then  the  butler  entered  and  spoke  to 
Derry. 

"  A  policeman  ?  "  said  the  latter.  "  Oh, 
a  summons,  I  s'pose.  Jenny,  m'dear,  have 
you  been  stopped  in  the  Park  ?  " 

"That's  right,"  said  Virginia,  turning. 
"  On  Monday.  But  what  a  sinful  shame. 
I  wasn't  doing  thirty,  and  they  said  at  the 
time Constable  !  " 

"  Madam,"  said  P.C.  Bloke  and  entered 
the  room. 

"  Who  applied  for  this  summons  ?  Was 
it  a  keeper  with  a  grey  moustache  ?  "  .      ■'. 

P.C.  Bloke  stared. 

''What  summons,  madam?"  he  said 
blankly. 

Amid  a  roar  of  laughter,  Virginia  clapped 
her  hands  to  her  mouth. 
'  "  I  have  said  the  wrong  thing,  haven't  I  ? 
Never  mind.   Constable,  I'm  sure  from  your 
face  you  know  when  to  be  deaf." 

P.C.  Bloke  grinned  respectfully. 

"  I  'ope  so,  madam." 

"That's-  right,"  said  Virginia.  "  And 
now  what  can  we  do  for  you  ?  " 

The  constable  turned  to  Derry. 

"  Major  Peruke,  sir  ?  " 

"  That's  right,"  said  Derry  comfortably. 
"  What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  Nothin'  at  all,  sir,"  said  Bloke  hastily. 
"  I'm  not  after  you.  But  I  think  you've  a 
limousine  car,  sir,",  he  added  with  a  business- 
like air. 

"  So  I  have,"  said  Derry  Peruke.       • 

"Number  XH  2908,  sir." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Derry;  wondering 
what  was  afoot. 

"  Were  you  usin'  'cr  early  this  mornin', 
sir  s 

Virginia  started,  Rosemary  caught  her 
breath,  and  Roger,  who  had  been  about  to 
drink,  held  his  refreshment  for  a  moment 
halfway  to  his  lips  and  then  replaced  it 


untasted  upon  a  table.     Of  the  four  Peruke 
alone  betrayed  no  emotion  at  all. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  casually  enough.  "  Drove 
here  from  Carlton  House  Terrace  about— 
about  half -past  two,  wasn't  it,  dear  ?  " 

Bitterly  conscious  of  an  unusually  high, 
if  becoming,  colour — 

"  Exactly,"  replied  bis  wife.  "  I  heard 
the  clock  at  the  Palace  strike  as  we  passed." 

"  Did  you  use  'er  before  that,  sir — this 
side  of  midnight  ?  " 

In  an  electric  silence  Derry  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  after  midnight,"  he  said.  "  I 
drove  to  Carlton  House  Terrace  about 
eleven  and  home  about  half-past  two,  but 
that  was  all." 

The  constable  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  Then  I'm  afraid  she  was  bein'  used,  sir, 
without  your  authority.  An'  as  this  is 
rather  important  I'd  like  a  word  with  your 
chauffeur — if  you've  no  objection." 

There  was  another  silence. 

Violently  red  in  the  face,  Captain  Chase 
sat  like  a  graven  image,  wide-eyed  but 
sightless.  One  slight  hand  to  her  mouth, 
Rosemary,  still  as  death,  stared  upon  the 
floor. 

Realising  that  something  must  be  done 
and  done  quickly,  Virginia  took  a  deep 
breath. 

"  You  say-  '  before  midnight  '  ?■"  she 
said  barefacedly. 

"  After  midnight,  madam,"  corrected 
P.C.  Bloke. 

"  Oh,  I  used  her  after  midnight,"  said 
Virginia.  "  I  thought  you  were  talking 
about  before." 

"  No,  after,  dear,"  said  Derry  gallantly. 

"  Oh,  I  used  her  after  midnight."  She 
turned  to  her  husband.  "  I  felt  I  must 
have  some  air,  so,  I  sent  for  Filmer  and  went 
for  a  little  drive." 

"  Ah,  that  explains  it,"  said  Derry, 
waving  a  hand.  As  though  released  from  a 
spell,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Chase  relaxed  their 
muscles  and  murmured  their  concurrence. 
"  Anything  else,  constable  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  sir."  He  turned  to  Vir- 
ginia. "  Excuse  me  askin'  you,  madam, 
but  were  you  alone  ?  " 

Supercharged  with  resentment  and  morti- 
fication, Virginia  could  have  burst. 

Instead,  she  turned  to  Roger. 

"  Did  you  come  with  me  or  not  ?  | 
know  you  said  you  were  going  to,  but  1 
went  to  sleep  almost  at  once,  and ' 

"Yes,  I  came,"  said  Roger,  uncrossing 
and  recrossing  his  legs  and  mentally  con- 
signing  all   women   and    police-officers  to 
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outer   darkness.       "  Don't   you   remember 
when  I  woke  you  to  say  we  were  back  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  do,"  said  Virginia  ruth- 
lessly. "  Never  mind."  She  turned  to  the 
constable.  "  This  gentleman  says  he  was 
with  me." 

P.O.  Bloke  addressed  himself  to  Roger. 

"  D'you  remember  anythin'  'appenin',  sir, 
during  your  drive  ?  " 

With  goggling  eyes,  Roger  assured  the 
ceiling  that  he  could  recall  nothing. 

"  It  was  a  most — most  uneventful  pro- 
gress," he  added  thickly. 

A  deeper  tinge  of  colour  stole  into 
Virginia's  cheeks. 

P.C.  Bloke  frowned  and  fingered  his  chin. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  sir  ?  "  he  ventured. 

Not  daring  to  trust  his  voice,  Captain 
Chase  shook  his  head. 

Rosemary  cleared  her  throat. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said  slowly,  "■ — it's 
nothing  to  do  with  me — but  perhaps  if  the 
constable  could  give  you  some  sort  of  idea 
of  what  he  wants  to  know.  ..." 

"  I  agree,"  said  Derry  heartily,  taking 
out  cigarettes.  '"What  are  you  after, 
constable  ?  Somebody  been  knocked 
down  ?  "    .. 

"  We  never  knocked  anybody  down," 
said  Virginia.     "  That  I'll  swear." 

"  Oh,  no,  madam,"  said  P.C.  Bloke. 
"I'm  not  suggestin'  it.  It's  rather  the 
other  way.  But  as  neither  you  nor  the 
gentleman  don't  recall  no  hidden',  I'm 
afraid  p'r'aps  I'm  wastin'  ybur  time."  He 
turned  to  Derry.  "  Can  you  tell  me  where 
I  shall  find  your  chauffeur,  sir  ?  " 

For  the  second  time  reference  to  the 
chauffeur  as  a  possible  foimt  of  information 
produced  an  immediate  effect. 

"  Ha-half  a  moment,"  said  Roger 
desperately.  "  I  mean,  as;  my  wife  was 
saying,  can't  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what 
you're  getting  at  ?  "  He  laughed  inanely. 
"  You  see,  you've — you've  aroused  our 
curiosity,  and  I — we  feel  it's  only  fair  to 
put  us  wise." 

He  stopped  there  to  wipe  the  sweat  from 
his  brow. 

The  constable  glanced  about  him  before 
replying. 

Virginia,  scarlet  in  the  face,  was  smoking 
furiously  and  regarding  an  exquisite  Herring 
with  narrowed  eyes.  Handkerchief  to  lips, 
Rosemary,  whose  sense  of  humour  her 
husband's  agonised  travail  had  rendered 
mutinous,  fought  to  suppress  her  mirth. 
With  the  idiotic  grin  of  one  who  is  seeking 
to  maintain   his  gravity  by  entering  the 


cataleptic  state,  Major  Peruke  gazed  upon 
a  bowl  of  sweet  peas. 

Wondering  if  this  deportment  was  that 
generally  obtaining  in  Curzon  Street,  P.C. 
Albert  Bloke  referred  to  his  notes — less  for 
the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  memory  than 
with  some  hazy  idea  of  stabilising  his  wits, 
the  formation  of  which  was  beginning  to 
get  ragged. 

Almost  unconsciously  jhe  began  to  read 
aloud  his  report. 

"  At  1.10  a.m.  on  July  the  eighth  I  was  on 
duty  at  the  junction  of  Roe'ampton  Lane  and 
Dandle  Row.  A  limousine  cat,  ooze  number  I 
afterwards  ascertained  to  be  XH  2908,  was 
about  to  turn  out  of  the  Row  towards  Richmond 
at  a  slow  pace.  Its  lights  was  burnin\  As 
it  turned  out  I  made  to  pass  behind  it  to  cross 
the  Lane  when  a  coopy,  ooie  number  I  after- 
wards ascertained  to  be  X2*9i$6,  proceedini 
at  a  'igh  speed  in  the  ditfection  of  Putney 
'Eath,  swerved  right  across  the  roadway 
an' " 

Derry's  cigarette-case  fell  to  the  parquet 
with  a  crash. 

Everyone  jumped  violently,  and  Rose- 
mary, white  to  the  lips,  stifled  a  cry.  Purple 
in  the  face,  the  culprit  stammered  apologies 
and  garnered  his  cigarettes  with  trembling 
fingers.  Remembering  her  recent  ignominy, 
Virginia  surveyed  his  effbrts,  with  a  cold 
and  glittering  stare.  His  hands  clapped  to 
his  face,  Roger  furtively  regarded  his  wife 
between  his  fingers. 

"  Go  on,  constable,"  said  Virginia  sweetly. 
"  *  Swerved  right  across  the  roadway ' 
directly  into  the  path  of  the  limousine, 
whose  headlights  were  on." 

"  Th&nk  you,  madam,"  said  Bloke  trium- 
phantly. "  I  couldn't  say  that  myself 
because  I  was  be'ind  your  car.  But  it 
passed  so  close  to  me  that  I  felt  the  wind 
on  me  face."  He  turned  to  Roger.  "  Do 
you  remember  it  too,  sir  ?  "  *. 

As  though  wishful  to  uproot  it,  Captain 
Chase  tugged  his  moustache. 

"  I — I  have  a  faint  recollection,"  he  said 
uneasily.  "  If  I  remember,  they-— they 
swung  away  again.  You  know.  Corrected 
their  error  an' " 

"  'Appily  for  you,  sir,"  was  the  grim 
reply.  "Otherwise  it'd^'ve  been, man- 
slaughter. As  wicked  a  'piece  of  reckless 
drivin'  as  ever  I  saw.  Passed  the  refuge 
on  the  wrong  side " 

"  Had  to  do  that,"  said  Derry.  "  I  mean 
—  they  probably  couldn't  've  got  back 
without  counti n'  the  refuge  out." 

"  Very  probably,  sir,"  said  the  constable. 
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"  You  can't  bother  about  them  things  at 
forty-five  miles  an  hour." 

This  was  too  much. 
•  "  0-o-oh  !  "  cried  Rosemary.     "  I  wasn't 

going- "     She  stopped  dead  there  and 

swallowed  violently.  "  I  wasn't  going  to — 
to  tell  you,"  she  continued  desperately. 
"  But  I  saw  a  car  going  fast  the  other  day. 
Not— not  so  fast  as  that,  though,"  she 
added  with ^a  jickW  .smile. .,.' 

P.O.  Albert  Bloke  put  a  hand  to  his  head. 

With  shaking  fingers,  Major  Peruke  was 
lighting  a  cigarette  :  as  he  did  so  a  bead 
of  sweat  rolled  down  the  side  of  his  nose. 
Virginia  looked  as  though  about  to  burst 
into  hysterical  laughter.  The  idiotic  grin 
which  had  lately  inhabited  Derry's  face 
seemed  to  have  shifted  bodily  to  that  of 
Roger.         \  _ 

Once  again  the  constable  referred  to  his 
notes.-  }v 

"  /  called Upon  them  to  stop,  but  they  took 
no  notice." 

"  Perhaps- — perhaps  they  didn't  hear 
you,"  blurted  Derry  Peruke. 

"  That's  their  look-out,  sir.  One  can't 
do  no  more  than  shout."  He  turned  to 
Virginia.  "  And  now  if  you  please,  madam, 
I'd  like  to  take.your  statemen'." 

A  rustle  of  ,cpnsfernation  greeted  this 
curt  annourid^meMj,  ./ 

As  the  fell6V:feTt  for  a  pencil —       !)°!!" 

"  I — I  don't,  quite  follow,"  said  D&rry. 
"  Are  you,  er,  proposing  to  prosecute  ?  " 

"  We  are  that,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  The 
Commissioner  'e's  determined  to  put  down 
this  dangerous  drivin'."  Again  he  turned 
to  Virginia.  "  May  I  'ave  your  full  name, 
madam  1  " 

Mrs.  Peruke  hesitated. 

"  I  really  saw  very  little,"  she  said, 
frowning*. 

"  Quite.  sOj  madam,"  said  P.C.  Bloke. 
"  They  was  goin'  too  fast  to  see  much. 
But  you  saw  them  comin',  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  saw  them  all  right,"  said  Virginia, 
determined  to  get  her  own  back.  "  There's 
nothing  the  matter  with  our  headlights. 
You  couldn't  help  seeing- — seeing  right  into 
the  car,  could  you,  Roger  ?  "  ...   ' 

Roger  was  understood  to  concur,,  ., 

Letting  hi s  pen cil  wander  idly  acios^ :  a  fi 
page,  P.C.  BloJ^e?  to^kVonan  absent  air.     ' ! 

"  Did  the  riian%ho  was*  driving— -— " 

"  It  was  a  woman,"  said  his  victim 
promptly. 

As  if  by  an  effort  recalling  his  attention — 

"  Oh,  you  couldn't  see  that,  madam," 
said  P.C.  Albert  Bloke. 


r  Oblivious  of  the  agonised  signals  which 
Derry  was  making  behind  the  officer's 
back— 

"  Of  course  I  could,"  cried  Virginia. 
"  The  car  j  had  right-hand  steering,  and 
she  was  on  the  right — with  a  man  by 
her  side.  She  had  one  hand  —  on  the 
wheel." 

Her  cheeks  flaming,  frantically  twisting 
her  rings,  Rosemary  moistened  her  lips  and 
prayed*  for  death. 

The  constable  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
let  his  pencil  stray. 

"  If  you  was  to  say  that,  madam,  you'd 
be  asked  if  you'd  know  'em  again,  an'  then 
you  would  'ave  to  say  '  No.'  " 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Virginia,  "/ 
should  know  them  anywhere." 

"  Bee-utiful,"  said  Derry,  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  face.  Virginia  started  at  his 
tone  and  a  finger  flew  to  her  lip.  "  Constable, 
I  congratulate  you.  As  delicate  a  piece  of 
leading  as  ever  I  saw.  Step  by  step,  right 
over  the  edge,  into  the  muck-heap.  And 
now  we  are.  all  right.  *  I  recognise  the 
defendant  as  the  woman  I  saw  :  I  also 
recognise  the  man.'  Any  more  for  the 
wTitness-box  ?  My  word,  what  a  scoop  for 
the  Press.  And  I  should  think  '  the  woman  ' 
driving  'd  get  about  five  years." 

Rosemary:  went  very  white. 

"  Maximum  penalty,  three  months,  sir." 

"That  all?*  What  a  shame!  Never 
mind.  Read  out  your  shorthand  notes 
before  you  transcribe  them.  I'd  like  to 
hear  the —the  death-warrant." 

In  the  midst  of  an  appalling  silence 
Rosemary  burst  into  tears. 

"  I — I  think  you're  very  unkind,"  she 
sobbed,  addressing  Virginia.  "  Poor — poor 
'  woman.'  I — I  don't  suppose  for  a  moment 
she  meant  any  harm.  And  but— but  for 
you  she  wouldn't  have  been  hauled  up  and 
sent  to  prison." 

Virginia  was  on  her  knees  at  Rosemary's 
feet. 

"  Oh,  my  darling,"  she  cried,  "  what  a 
poisonous  fool  I've  been !  I  only  meant  to 
pull  your  leg.     I  never  dreamed- — —  -" 

A  hurricane  of  coughing  from  Major 
Peruke  cut  short  the  sentence. 

As  the  paroxysm  subsided  he  turned,  to 
RC.  Bloke.      ,?i-./^; 

"The  lady,"  hejsaid  gravely,  "  is  naturally 
upset.  If .  you  remember,  she  saw  a  car- 
going  fast  the! other  day.  Besides,  we  don't 
talk  about,  it,  but  when  quite  a  child  her 
grocer  was  convicted  ox  pound-breach,  and 
she's  never  got  over  it," 
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Supposing  Mrs.  Chase' to  be  simple  and 
wondering  what  pound-breach  might  be— 

"  Quite  so,  sir,"  said  P.C.  Bloke.  "  Might 
1  'ave  your  lady's  full  name  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  *  Virginia  Stacey  Peruke. 
What  had  she  better  wear  when  she  goes 
to  Court?     Mourning?" 

Virginia  began  to  weep  violently,  and 
P.C.  Bloke,  who  was  writing,  dropped  his 
pencil  and  regarded  her  open-mouthed. 

"  Supposing,"  said  Roger  suddenly, 
"  supposing  you  took  my  statement." 
Derry  started  and  Rosemary  stiffened  in 
her  chair.  Virginia  continued  to  sob 
explosively.  "  I  mean,  as  the  lady's  going, 
I  may  as  well  back  her  up." 

"  Without  doubt,  sir,"  said  the  constable 
greedily.     "May  I  'ave— — " 

"I  first  saw  the  coupe,"  said  Roger, 
"  when  it  was  almost  upon  us.  The  head- 
lights picked  it  up  and  enabled  me  to  see 
right  into  the  car.  As  our  chauffeur  applied 
his  brakes,  the  man  who  was  driving  the 
coupe- " 

"  '  The  woman,'  I  think  you  mean,  sir." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Roger  calmly.  "  It  was . 
a  man  driving.     As  I  wTas  saying,  he — — " 

"  But  the  lady  's  stated  — -—" 

"  Has  she  ?  "  said  Captain  Chase,  stifling 
a  yawn.  "  Oh,  well,  I  can't  help  that.  He 
had  a  hand  on  the  wheel,  and " 

"  One  moment,  sir.  Which  side  was  the 
steering  on  ?  " 

"  On  the  right,"  said  Roger.  "  The  man 
was  driving  with  a  woman  by  his  side." 

For  a  moment  nobody  breathed.  Then 
the  constable  took  out  a  handkerchief  and 
mopped  his  face. 

"Well,  that  beats  it,"  he  said  wearily. 
"  'Ere's  a  direc'  conrlic'  on  the  most 
important  point.  They  can't  both  've  bin 
drivin'."  He  turned  to  Virginia.  "  Madam, 
are  you  sure " 

"  P-positive,"  quavered  Virginia. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  silly/'  said  Roger.  "  He 
had  a  spade-shaped  beard." 

"  She  hadn't,"  said  Virginia  stoutly. 
"  She  looked  perfectly  sweet." 

P.C.  Bloke  put  his  note-book  and  pencil 
away. 

Then  he  turned  to  Derry. 

w'  One  or  the  other's  mistook,  sir.  That's 
perfectly  plain.  And  there  for  the  moment 
111  .leave  it.  If  I  may  'ave  a  word  with 
your  chauffeur.  ..." 

":  I  see,"  said  Major  Peruke.  "  I  suppose 
Vou  want  him  to  give  the  casting-vote.  If 
he  says  a  woman  was  driving,  you'll  call  the 
tady.     If  he  says  a  man  was  driving " 


"  Well,  sir,"  said  Bloke  uneasily,  "  we 
rims'  do  our  best.  The  Commissioner's 
orders— — " 

"  Assume  he  says  that  the  driver  of  the 
coupe  was  a  man.  Very  good.  In  that 
case  you  call  that  gentleman.  Supposing 
the  defence  were  to  get  hold  of  Mrs.  Peruke." 

"  We  mus'  'ope  they  wouldn't,  sir." 

"  But  they  have"  said  Derry.  "  In  fact, 
they've  got  hold  of  them  both  :  and  which- 
ever one  you  don't  want  they're  going  to 
call." 

The  constable  stared  at  the  speaker  with 
starting  eyes. 

Then  he  glanced  round  wildly. 

Virginia  and  Captain  Chase  were  nodding 
confirmatively. 

"  But  the  summons  ain't  issued,"  he  cried. 
"  There  ain't  no  defence — not  yet.  Why, 
the  coopy  don't  even  know  that  its  number 
was  took.' 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  do — doth,"  said  Derry. 
"  You  told  us  as  much — just  now.  '  Whose 
number  I  afterwards  ascertained  to  be 
XL  9436.'  " 

"  Yes,  but  you  ain't  the  defence,  sir." 

"  Not  yet,"  was  the  pregnant  reply. 

The  luckless  officer  recoiled  against  the 
wall. 

"  '  Not  yet '  ?  "  he  said  hoarsely.  "  '  Not 
yet '  ?  Why,  then,  you  ..." 

"  We  were  the  coupe,"  said  Derry.  He 
nodded  at  Mrs.  Chase,     "  That  lady  and  I." 

"  You  .  .  .  you  was— oh,  'elp,  what  a 
perishin'  'ave,"  said  P.C.  Bloke. 

The  serio-comic  note  which  the  apostrophe 
sounded  was  irresistible  :  the  realisation 
that  it  was  also  sounding  the  retreat  was 
overwhelming  :  the  four  dissolved  in  peals 
of  hysterical  laughter. 

With  tears  running  down  his  cheeks, 
Derry  sloshed,  whisky  and  soda  into  a  glass 
and  pressed  the  beverage  into  the  con- 
stable's hand. 

"  You've  earned  it,"  he  sobbed.  "  Earned 
it  better  than  you  know.  *  One  crowded 
hour  of  glorious  life  is  worth  '  a  spot  without 
a  stain— and  a  bit  over.  We'll  adjust  the 
balance  in  a  minute.  What  are  you  going 
to  tell  the  Commissioner  ?  " 

Albert  Bloke  put  his  empty  hand  to  his 
head. 

"  I  never  see  such  a  case,"  he  said 
unsteadily.  "  Talk  about  'and  in  glove. 
Why,  the  prohibited  degrees  ain't  in  it. 
An'* there's  my  answer.  'Usbands  an  wives 
-ain't  competent  witnesses,  sir." 

There  was  a  sudden  silence. 

Then— 
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said  Deny  softly.  "  I — 
I  think  we'd  forgotten  that,"  he  added, 
glancing  around. 

"  It's  —it's  a  very  good  rule,"  said 
Virginia  gently. 

"It  is,"  said  Roger. 

"It's  of  pure  gold,"  said  Rosemary. 
"  But  it  doesn't  sound  like  the  Law.  It's 
more  like  The  Book  of  Proverbs." 

•  ■"  I've  no  doubt  it  dates  from  then,"  said 
Deny  Peruke.  "  Solomon  probably  made 
it  in  self-defence." 

•--"  Seven  'undred  statement,"  said  P.O. 
Bloke  brokenly. 

"  He  had  a  spade-shaped  beard,"  said 
Roger,  laughing. 

"  But  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  driving," 
said  Mrs.  Perujce. 

"  The  gods,"  said  Rosemary  Chase,  "  were 
in  the  other  car." 

Virginia  shook  her  head. 


"  I  never  saw  them,"  she  said.  "  There 
were  a  couple  of  goats." 

"  That's  right,"  cried  Roger  excitedly. 
"  The  god  in  the  car  was  on  foot." 

"  Masquerading,"  said  his  wife,  "as  a 
recording  angel." 

"  Which  shows,"  said  Deny,  "  that  the 
cobbler  should  stick  to  his  last.  As  a 
recorder,  he's  failed.  As  the  god  in  the 
car,  he's  done  what  we  couldn't  have  done 
in  a  thousand  years." 

"  Exactly,"  observed  Virginia.  "  He's 
cleared  the  air." 

"  And  that,"  said  Rosemary  Chase,  "  with 
the  flat  of  the  sword." 

P.C.  Bloke,  whose  brain  had  been  out  of 
its  depth  ever  since  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
plunged  to  where  it  could  touch  bottom 
and  raised  his  glass. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  your 
very  good  health." 


ROSE-IMMORTELLE. 


^CORNED  by  you,  hurt  by  you,  here  I  stand, 
^    AH  tears  shed  for  ever; 
Memories  pluck  at  my  sleeve  and  mock: 
What  is  left  of  love's  high  endeavour? 

This  is  left:   that  I  will  go  down 
To  the  years  before  I  knew  you, 
Nor  shall  1  seek  to  find  again 
A  rose  like  the  one  1  threw  you. 

1  shall  not  look  for  my  dead  rose  there, 
For  an  elder  rose  shall  await  me— 
The  rose  of  m^youth  that  I  kept  for  you, 
And  its  whiteness  shall  reinstate  me. 

Sport  of  you,  spoil  of  you,  this  is  left 
Of  my  lost  love's  high  endeavour— 
A  red  rose  trampled  into  the  dust, 
And  a  white  rose  mine  for  ever  I 

ETHEL   M.   HEWITT. 
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NATURE'S  TREASURE  ISLAND 

NAURU    AND    ITS   RICHES 

By    CLIFFORD    W.   COLLINSON,   F.R.G.S. 

Photographs  reproduced  by  permission  of  E,  Collins 


THE  Island  of  Nauru,  formerly  known 
as  Pleasant  Island,  a  small  up- 
thrust  mountain  peak  that  just 
tops  the  azure  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
lies  twenty-six  miles  south  of  the  Equator, 
and  some  thirteen  degrees  west  of  the 
International  Date  Line — that  meridian  so 
surprising  to  the  inexperienced  traveller, 
where  he  apparently  loses  twenty-four  hours 
altogether  or  gains  a  whole  extra  day  in  his 
week,  according  as  to  whether  he  is  voyaging 
west  or  east. 

The  island  is  almost  impossible  of  access 
to  the  ordinary  traveller.  The  only  vessels 
calling  there  are  cargo  steamers  belonging 
to  or  chartered  by  the  British  Phosphate 
Commission,  on  which  there  is  no  passenger 
accommodation  except  for  the  Commission's 
own  officials .  There  is  no  hotel  on  the  island, 
and  residents  are  not  encouraged  to  invite 
guests,  even  apart  from  the  question  of 
transportation  difficulties.     By  a  fortunate 


chance  a  temporary  illness  necessitated  my 
being  landed  on  the  island  for  a  fortnight's 
sojourn  there,  whilst  my  steamer  proceeded 
to  and  returned  from  the  Gilbert  Island 
Group. 

Exigencies  of  space  prevent  the  tracing 
of  the  history  of  this  lonely  little  islet  from 
the  dim  past  when  the  myriad  sea-birds 
nested  amidst  its  coral  pinnacles,  or  treating 
in  detail  of  the  first  coming  of  the  browfn 
men  and  of  the  white  men  who  followed 
them,  down  to  the  time  when  in  1888  the 
German  Government  claimed  the  island,  and 
put  down  with  a  firm  hand  the  tribal  feuds 
and  general  lawlessness  which  then  prevailed. 

Never  dreaming  of  the  potential  treasure- 
house  which  lay  just  beneath  their  feet, 
the  white  men  continued  to  trade  with  the 
brown-skinned  natives  for  copra  and  other 
tropical  produce,  until,  some  twelve  years 
later,  just  before  1900,  Mr.  Albert  F.  Ellis, 
who  was  associated  with  the  Pacific  Islands 
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Company,  happened  one  day  to  stub  his  toe 
on  a  piece  of  rock,  in  his  firm's  Sydney 
office,  that  had  long  been  used  to  prop 
open  a  door.  This  apparently  simple 
mishap  was  destined  to  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  treasure  worth  at  least  two  hundred 
million  pounds  sterling,  influence  three  great 
countries,  and  affect  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  unsuspecting  Chinamen.  On  inquiry 
Mr.  Ellis  found  that  this  apparently 
negligible  office  accessory  had  been  brought 
as  a  curio  from  Pleasant  Island  by  one  of 
the  Company's  trading  schooners  some  three 
years  previously,  and  that  a  geologist  had 
declared  it  to  be  merely  petrified  wood. 
But    Mr.    Ellis    was    not    satisfied.      It 


concentrate  the  phosphates  still  further,  and 
themselves  fall  victims  to  fish,  which  are, 
in  their  turn,  devoured  by  sea-birds. 

Owing  to  the  richness  of  fish  in  uric  acid, 
fish-eating  birds  are  very  gluttonous.  If 
the  human  race  consumed  its  own  weight 
in  food  every  two  days,  we  should  all 
speedily  die  of  starvation,  owing  to  the 
exhaustion  of  supplies,  but  the  marvellous 
laws  of  Nature  provide  that  the  very 
gluttony  of  the  birds  helps  to  save  man 
from  famine. 

According  to  Dr.  H.  0.  Forbes,  each  of 
the  guano-producing  birds  off  the  Peruvian 
coast  swallows  daily  eight  to  ten  pounds  of 
fish,  and  when  millions  of  these  birds  occupy 
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resembled,  to  his  mind,  a  rare  kind  of 
phosphate  rock  which  had  been  found  in  a 
small  "  pocket  "  on  Baker  Island,  in  the 
Phcenix  Group,  some  time  previously. 

He  hesitated  a  little  while,  and  then — the 
geologist's  opinion  notwithstanding  —  he 
chipped  off  a  small  piece,  pulverised  and 
tested  it,  and,  to  his  delight,  discovered  that 
the  humble  door-stopper  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  rock  phosphate  of  the  very 
highest  quality. 

The  formation  of  guano  (bird  manure)  is 
a  process  of  phosphate  concentration  which 
is  completed  on  land.  It  begins  in  the  sea 
by  various  animals  feeding  on  smaller 
organisms  and  storing  up  their  phosphate. 
These  animals  are  eaten  by  others  which 


a  small  islet,  the  guano  may  accumulate 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
the  year. 

Guano,  however,  is  a  short-lived  product, 
and  its  main  contribution  to  the  world's 
supply  of  fertilisers  is  as  the  parent  of  many 
rock  phosphates.  The  phosphoric  acid- 
dissolved  from  guano  in  a  moist  climate 
percolates  into  the  underlying  rocks.  If 
they  are  limestone,  the  phosphoric  acid 
replaces  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  rock  is 
thus  converted  into  phosphate  of  lime. 

Of  itself  this  rock  phosphate  is.  of  little 
fertilising  value,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  soluble 
in  water,  but  when  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  thus  converted  into  super- 
phosphate, the  whole  marvellous  wealth  ol 
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its  power  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  plants 
an:l  roots  is  let  loose. 

It  can  be  imagined,  therefore,  with  what 
eagerness  this  discovery  of  Mr.  Ellis's  was 
followed  up. 

Pleasant  Island,  renamed  Nauru  by  the 
Germans,  was  found  to  be  within  the 
zone  of  Germany's  influence.  A  German 
chartered  company  held  mineral  and  other 
rights  over  the  Marshall  and  Caroline 
Islands,  with  which  they  included  Nauru, 
though,  geographically  speaking,  both 
Nauru  and  Ocean  Island—the  latter  lying 
some  165  miles  to  the  eastward— belong  to 
no  group,  being  isolated  peaks  of  submarine 
mountains. 

The  Pacific  Islands  Company,  a  British 


that  Ocean  Island,  to  the  eastward,  was  of 
practically  the  same  formation  as  Nauru, 
decided  to  investigate  it,  and  found  similar 
deposits  of  phosphate. 

Here  there  were  no  international  diffi- 
culties, for  Ocean  Island  was  British,  having 
been  discovered  by  the  British  ship  Ocean  in 
1804,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not 
formally  annexed  till  Captain  Tupper,  of 
H.M.S.  Pylad.es,  annexed  it  in  1901. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  Nauru 
negotiations,  operations  were  commenced  in 
1900  on  Ocean  Island.  Nauru  has  a  circum- 
ference of  about  twelve  miles,  whilst  Ocean 
Island  is  about  one-third  that  size.  It  is,  of 
course,  almost  impossible  to  gauge  accu- 
rately the  depth  and  extent  of  the  phosphate 
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concern,  owned  certain  plantations  and 
trading  rights  on  the  .various  German 
islands,  and  the  possession  of  these  was 
coveted  by  the  Germans.  With  this 
bargaining  basis,  therefore,  arrangements 
were  finally  arrived  at  whereby  the  Pacific 
Islands  Company,  now  reorganised  as  the 
Pacific  Phosphate  Company,  acquired  the 
right  to  work  the  phosphate  deposits  on 
Nauru,  whilst  the  German  company  got 
the  coveted  plantations  and  trading  rights, 
some  shares  in  the  Phosphate  Company, 
and  a  certain  royalty  per  ton  on  the 
phosphate  exported. 

Whilst   negotiating  for  Nauru,  however, 
tt>e  Pacific  Phosphate  Company,  knowing 


deposits  on  these  two  islands,  but  the 
experience  gained,  after  working  Ocean 
Island  for  twenty-four  years  and  Nauru 
for  eighteen  years,  proves  that  there  still 
remain  at  least  one  hundred  million  tons  of 
some  of  the  highest -grade  phosphate  in  the 
world  (a  consistent  average  of  from  85  per 
cent.  to  88  per  cent,  tribasic  phosphate  of 
lime).  .'At. a  round  figure  of  £2  5s.  per  ton 
for  the  untreated  material  just  as  it  is  dug 
from  between  the  coral  pinnacles,  the  value 
works  out  at  more  than  £200,000,000. 

From  the  two  islands  together,  some- 
thing like  half  a  million  tons  of  phosphate 
are  exported  annually,  so  that  it  would 
seem  that,  even  with  this  surprising  output, 
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future  supplies  of  phosphate  are  assured  for 
the  next  two  hundred  years. 

Many  a  good  story  could  be  told  of  the 
War  as  it  affected  outlying  portions  of  our 
far-flung  Empire,  when  the  honour  of  the 
flag  was  upheld,  not  by  massed  battalions, 
but  by  lone  individuals  or  small  com- 
munities, and  not  the  least  interesting  of 
these  is  the  story  of  the  occupation  of  Nauru 
Island  by  the  Australians  in  1914.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here,  however,  that  since  the  end 
of  that  year  it  has  remained  peacefully  in 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  Peace  Conference,  in  spite  of 
Australia's  plea  that  Nauru  Island  belonged 
to  her  through  right  of  conquest,  it  was 


priately  appointed  Mr.  Albert  F.  Ellis,  the 
original  discoverer  of  the  deposits. 

Each  country  has  the  option  of  adminis- 
tering Nauru  Island  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  Australia  is  taking  the  first  turn. 
Her  administration  expires  in  1926,  the 
agreement  having  been  arrived  at  in  1921, 
and,  owing  to  the  extremely  capable 
manner  in  which  Australia's  representative, 
Brigadier-General  T.  Griffiths,  has  carried 
out  his  duties,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that- 
Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand  may  request 
Australia  to  "  carry  on." 

But  now  enough  of  history  and  somewhat 
stodgy  facts.  Let  us  see  what  Nauru  looks 
like  to-day. 


CABLEWAY    HEAD    TOWER,    WITH     HOPrER    TO    RECEIVE    PHOSPHATE. 


finally  amicably  agreed  that  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
should  jointly  participate  in  the  phosphate 
deposits  thereon,  and  Great  Britain  further- 
more generously  agreed  to  include  Ocean 
Island  in  the  scheme. 

The  purchase  price  was  £3,500,000  in  the 
proportion  of  42  per  cent.  Great  Britain, 
42  per  cent.  Australia,  and  16  per  cent.  New 
Zealand,  the  annual  production  of  phosphate 
to  be  divided  in  the  same  proportions 
between  the  three  countries. 

The  whole  affair  is  now  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  Board  of  Commission  of  three 
members — Mr.  A.  K.  Dickinson  representing 
the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  H.  E.  Pope, 
Australia,  whilst  New  Zealand  has  appro- 


There  is  a  small  lagoon  that  lies  in  a 
depression  in  the  dome-like  centre  of  the 
island.  This  lagoon,  the  waters  of  which 
are  brackish,  is  divided  up  into  small  pools 
by  the .  native  owners,  by  means  of  low 
embankments,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
natives  to  stock  their  own  portions  of  the 
lagoon  with  tiny  fish  from  the  sea,  which 
they  catch  in  pools  on  the  reef  left  bare  by 
the  tide  and  convey  inland  in  coconut 
shells.  These  wax  and  grow  fat  in  their 
lagoon  home,  and  are  subsequently 
kai-kai-ed  (eaten)  by  their  owners.  All 
the  flat  land  that  surrounds  the  central 
dome  is  thickly  planted  with  coconuts,  all 
of  which  belong  to  the  natives. 

It  is  a  far  cry  indeed  to-day  in  Nauru  to 
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the  bad  old  times  when  the  islanders  and 
their  property  were  at  the  merc}^  of  the 
white  man.  Nowadays,  on  the  contrary, 
although  a  white  man  may  purchase  land 
from  a  native,  the  coconut  palms  thereon 
are  not  included  in  the  transfer,  and  though 
the  trees  may  be  in  one's  own  backyard, 
the  original  owner  has  the  right  of  entry  to 
collect  nuts  and  extract  "toddy."  The 
price  of  a  Nauru  Island  coconut  tree  is 
one  pound,  though,  by  the  way,  five  shillings 
is  deemed  sufficient  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 


The  first  British 
Administrator  in 
Nauru,  being 
zealous  in  the 
pursuit  of  ath- 
letics, bought  a 
piece  of  land  from 
a  native  in  order 
to  make  a  cricket 
pitch.  Having 
purchased  the 
land,  he  proceeded 
to  clear  it,  and  in 
doing  so  cut  down 
eighty  coconut 
palms.  He  was 
forthwith  con- 
fronted with  a 
demand  for  the 
disbursement  of 
an  additional 
eighty  pounds,  and  had  to  pay  it ! 

And,  after  all,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  value  that  a  native  places  on  his 
trees,  for  the  coconut  palm  is  indeed 
Nature's  most  precious  gift  to  the  South 
Sea  native.  Let  botanists  botanise  never 
so  wisely,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
another  tree  which  in  itself  furnishes  so 
much  that  is  useful  to  native  mankind.  It 
is  said  of  Chicago  meat-packers  that  they 
find  a  use  for  every  part  of  a  pig  but  its 
squeak,    and    the    same    principle    of    all- 
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embracing  utility  applies  to  the  coconut 
palm.  The  green  nut  furnishes  drink  and  a 
delicate  meat  like  the  white  of  a  soft-boiled 
egg.  The  ripened  nut  furnishes  copra- 
food  for  man,  fowls,  cattle,  pigs  and  dogs,  in 
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addition  to  providing  oils  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap,  margarine,  shampooing,  and 
a  thousand  other  commercial  uses.  The 
fibre  surrounding  the  nut  is  twisted  into 
ropes  and  cordsi  and  is  used  for  every 
purpose  for  which  rope  or  cord  is  needed, 
from  binding  together  the  rafters  and  posts 
of  huts,  timber  of  canoes  and  palings  of 
pig-fences,  to  tying  sharks'  teeth  on  spear- 
blades  and  making  bird-cages,  fish-lines, 
and  nets.  The  shells  themselves,  dried  and 
polished,  make  excellent  water-bottles  and , 
oil  flasks,  whilst  a  half -shell  provides  a 
drinking-cup  or  rice-scoop. 

The  sap  from,  the  severed  flower- stalk, 
when  fermented,  becomes  intoxicating 
"  toddy."  The  unopened  leaves  in  the 
crown  of  the  tree  make  a  delicious  salad 
known  as  u  millionaires'  salad  "  because 
one  dish  of  it  costs  the  life  of  the  palm. 
The  writer  has  often  made  it  from  trees 
blown  down  in  a  strong  wind. 

The  sheath  at  the  base  of  the  leaf 
resembles  coarse  brown  sacking,  and  is 
used  by  the  natives  for  wrapping  up  the 
shredded  meat*#hen  making  coconut  oil 
in  their  crude  presses.  The  leaf  itself  makes 
an  outside  layer  for  the  thatch  of  their 
houses,  coarse  baskets,  mats  for  their  floors, 
and  sleeping  mats.  The  midrib  of  the  leaf, 
when  stripped  off,  is  used  for  fence  palings 
and  house  walls,  whilst  the  dried  leaves, 
bunched  together  and  tied  with  green  ones, 


make  excellent  torches.  The  trunk  of  the 
palm  is  used  for  posts  and  the  rafters  of 
houses,  for  spear  shafts  and  dug-out  canoes. 
There  are  probably  many  more  uses  to 
which  this  wonderful  tree  is  put,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to 
indicate  its  value. 
The  native  dregs 
,     :  "       <\     of  both  sexes  con- 

sists of  a  ridi,  a 
short  bushy  skirt 
of  very  narrow 
strips  of  the  pan- 
danus  palm  leaf. 
A  chapletof 
threaded  flowers 
or  a  necklet  of  the 
same  adds  a  very 
charming  finish  to 
the  costume.  In 
these  latter  days, 
however,  many  of 
the  women  wear 
the  hideous  and 
shapeless  dress 
known  as  "  The 
Mother  Hubbard,"  which  the  missionaries 
deem  a  more  suitable  garment.  If  Old 
Mother  Hubbard  really  designed  this  sack- 
like affair,  her  name  should  be  expunged 
from  the  story-books.  She  should  have 
confined  her  missionary  efforts  to  her  own 
home,  for  it  is  notorious  that  her  own 
"  cupboard  was  bare." 

Most  of  the  men  wear  singlets,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  prevalence  of 
pulmonary  complaints  is  largely  due  to 
the  wearing  of  them.  In  the  old  dayu 
natives  used  to  anoint  themselves  liberally 
with  coconut  oil,  especially  after  physical 
exertion  and  before  immersion  in  the 
sea.  This  served  to  protect  them  from 
colds.  When  singlets  and  dresses  were 
introduced,  however,  they  found,  of  course, 
that  the  oil  discoloured  their  garments, 
and  so  discontinued  to  use  it.  The 
Australian  Administration  of  New  Guinea 
(late  German)  has  recently  decreed  that  no 
singlets  shall  be  worn  by  natives  in  the 
islands  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  When  I  left 
Nauru  in  July,  1924,  our  vessel  repatriated 
one  hundred  New  Guinea  natives  to  RabauL 
and  it  was  amusing  to  see  their  consterna- 
tion when,  on  arrival  at  the  latter  port, 
they  were  ordered  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  singlets,  in  which,  together  with 
brilliant  red  lava-lavas,  (loin-cloths)  they 
had  proudly  bedecked  themselves. 
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The  native  method  of  expressing  coconut 
oil  was  effective,  but  very  crude.  The 
white  meat  of  the  nut  was  broken  up  and, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  was  placed  in  a  native-made  bag, 
as  already  mentioned,  and  squeezed  under 
a  log  of  wood  secured  at  one  end  and  pressed 
heavily  upon  at  the  other.  As  can  easily 
be  imagined,  this  rough-and-ready  method 
cannot  possibly  be  of  any  use  for  producing 
oil  in  commercial  quantities,  and  the  native, 
therefore,  whilst  making  a  small  amount 
for  his  own  use,  sells  his  copra  in  the  raw 
state  to  the  trader,  after  "  cooking  "  it  in 
the  sun.  Owing  to  the  dependability  of  the 
weather  in  Nauru,  all  copra  (coconut  meat) 
there  is  sun-dried,  in  distinction  from  that 
of  the  Solomon  Islands,  which  is  almost 
entirely  cooked  over  a  smoky  fire  or  in 
enclosed  "  driers."  The  former  is  worth,  in 
the  copra  market,  twenty  shillings  per  ton 
more  than  the  latter. 

Little  did  the  inhabitants  of  Nauru  think 
in  1900  that  in  a  very  short  while  great 
wharves  would  straddle  seawards  on  latticed 
columns,  electric  engines  would  trundle  long 
lines  of  clanking  trucks  down  the  pillared 
aisles  of  their  coconut  groves,  whilst  day 
and  night  the  rumble  of  huge  crushing  mills 
and  the  thump  of  exploding  dynamite  would 
re-echo  from  the  central  hill. 

The  South  Sea  Islander,  taken  by  and 
large,  is  a  lazy  individual,  and  prolonged 
physical  effort  is  repugnant  to  him.  For 
this,  perhaps,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  over- 


much. There  are  many  of  us  who  would 
not  work  too  hard  if  our  food  and  clothing 
and  other  necessities  were  hanging  in  plenty 
on  the  trees.  A  man's  riches  consist  less 
in  his  possessions  than  in  the  smallness  of 
his  requirements.  The  native  has  no  actual 
need  for  money,  except  to  buy  tobacco  and 
matches,  and,  after  all,  he  did  very  well 
without .  either  of  these  things  before  the 
white  men  came. 

It  was  found  quite  impossible  to  work 
the  phosphate  fields  with  native  labour, 
owing  to  the  strenuous  nature  of  the  task, 
and,  as  a  result,  some  six  hundred  Chinese 
coolies  have  been  imported  for  this  purpose. 
Excellent  quarters  have  been  provided  for 
these  men.  On  my  recent  visit  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  walk  through  their  com- 
pound at  night-time,  and  inspected  with  the 
keenest  interest  their  commodious  sleeping- 
houses,  their  spacious  dining-rooms, 
recreation  rooms,  bath-houses,  and  cafe. 
I  wandered  round  from  one  group  to 
another,  some  playing  fan-tan,  others 
absorbed  in  mah-jong  (it  would  be  an  eye- 
opener  to  the  average  European  to  see  with 
what  swift  decision  the  Chinaman  plays  this 
latter  game  ;  there  is  no  "  dithering  "  as 
to  whether  to  discard  a  dragon  or  a  wind), 
whilst  a  few  were  gathered  around  tables 
laden  with  Chinese  dainties  and  eatables 
made  by  one  of  their  compatriots. 

But  the  greatest  number  were  to  be  found 

at    their    own    open-air    theatre,    where    a 

'  gorgeously  dressed  Chinese  drama  was  in 
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full  swing.  Wandering  about  the  electric-lit 
compound,  with  the  hundreds  of  slant-eyed 
Celestials  flip-flopping  in  their  heelless 
slippers  to  and  fro  "  on  their  several  occa- 
sions," one  could  almost  imagine  oneself 
in  Hong  Kong,  except  that  on  Nauru 
everything  is  so  clean  and  orderly. 

They  work  forty-nine  and  a  half  hours  a 
week,  and  their  food  rations  are  generous, 
whilst  the  fact  that  during  1923  the  coolies 
remitted  back  to  China  savings  amounting 
to  nearly  £10,000  (£9,454,  to  be  exact)  is 
ample  testimony  to  the  adequacy  of  their 
wages.  The  death-rate  amongst  them  is 
remarkably  low  —  five  per  thousand  last 
year. 

These  facts  form  the  best  answer  to  any 
outcry  of  "  Chinese  slavery  "  as  regards  the 
coolie  labour  on  Nauru. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Administration 
on  Nauru  ii -almost  grandmotherly  in  its 
meticulous  care  for  the  welfare  of  both  the 
Chinese  coolies  and  the  native  population. 
I  have  heard  the  white  residents  say  that 
the  white  man  "  comes  a  bad  third  "  in  the 
consideration  of  the  authorities,  though 
perhaps  this  is  putting  the  position  a  little 
too  strongly. 

Here  is  an  actual  instance  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's care  of  the  native's  interests.  When 
the  hundred  New  Guinea  boys  were  sent 
back  to  their  homes  from  Nauru  by  our 
steamer,  not  only  did  the  authorities  send 
a  medical  man  to  accompany  them  and  look 
after  them,  but  supplied  him  with  medicine 
chests  containing  nearly  every  known 
drug  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  together  with 
surgical  appliances  and  instruments  adequate 
for  a  major  operation.  Special  bunks  had  to 
be  built  for  their  accommodation,  although 
they  would  have  been  quite  happy  on  the 
hatches. 

There  are  several  State-owned  schools 
recently  taken  over  from  the  missionaries, 
and  the  attendance  of  all  Nauruan  children 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  is  compulsory.  I 
wandered  into  one  of  them  and  listened 
with  interest  to  the  lessons,  which  include 
English,  arithmetic,  and  other  subjects 
calculated  to  be  of  service  to  them,  special 
attention  being  paid  to  hygiene  and  cleanli- 
ness. As  I  looked  at  these  brown-skinned 
kiddies,  and  remembered  that  less  than 
forty  years  ago  their  fathers  and  mothers 
were  stalking  each  other  night  and  day  with 
loaded  rifles,  the  transformation  struck  me 
as  being  very  remarkable. 

It  is  a  joyous  sight  to  see  the  youngsters 
come    skylarking     along    the    roads    from 


school  on  their  way  to  their  several  villages, 
where  the  first  thing  most  of  them  do  is  to 
take  off  their  singlets  and  dresses  and  race 
about  in  the  more  suitable  and  graceful  ridi. 

The  natives  consume  an  enormous  amount 
of  sugar.  I  forget  now  the  actual  figures, 
but  one  store  alone  sells  dozens  of  70-lb. 
bags  monthly.  The  natives  mix  this 
sugar  with  water — eau  sucre,  the  French 
call  it—and  drink  unlimited  quantities  of  it. 
This  doubtless  accounts  for  the  excessive 
stoutness  of  many  of  the  adults.  A  middle- 
aged  Nauruan,  clad  only  in  a  ridi,  presents 
an  impressive  and  ponderous  appearance, 
his  massive  bulk  transporting  itself  on  legs 
comparable  only  to  those  of  a  billiard 
table. 

But  at  the  same  time  nothing  could  be 
more  charming  than  a  Nauruan  maiden,  her 
long  jet-black  hair  garlanded  with  threaded 
blossoms,  her  slim  brown  body  girt  with  a 
pale  yellow  ridi  that  sways  gracefully  to 
her  movements,  whilst  above  her  head 
flutters  a  living  halo  of  Sphinx  moths, 
tethered  by  tiny  threads  to  her  hair. 

There  is  a  very  good  road  (the  Germans 
excelled  in  road-making  in  their  late  South 
Sea  possessions)  running  all  around  the 
island,  and  many  were  the  trips  we  had  in 
my  host's  Ford  truck,  when  we  flew — yes, 
she  could  travel  '.—between  the  palms  that 
crowd  up  to  the  "  speedway  "  on  both  sides, 
whilst  pigs  and  piglets  scurried  to  safety, 
and  the  naked  brown  youngsters  stared 
open-mouthed  from  the  security  of  the 
palm  trees.  To  seaward,  when  the  tide  was 
low,  a  forest  of  coral  pinnacles  studded  the 
exposed  ledge,  and  beyond,  where  the  reef 
fell  away  sheer  to  the  ocean  depths,  the 
great  rollers  thundered  and  spouted. 

A  complete  circuit  of  the  island  by  road 
cannot  now  be  made,  owing  to  the  leper 
station  on  the  far  side  extending  across  it 
to  the  sea  beach.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lepers  (Nauruans)  being 
treated,  ranging  in  age  from  children  of  five 
years  to  ancients  of  seventy,  but  hopes  are 
entertained  that  many  of  tfee  patients  will 
ultimately  be  cured  under  the  careful  and 
up-to-|ate  treatment  they  are  now  receiving. 

There  are  just  over  one  hundred  white 
people  on  the  island,  practically  all  of  them 
being  connected  with  the  Phosphate  Com- 
mission. The  bachelors  live  in  small  two- 
roomed  houses,  eating  together  in  a  separate 
and  commodious  mess-room,  and  every  one 
of  these  small  bungalows  is  named  according 
to  the  native  town  of  its  present  or  previous 
occupant,    such    as    "London"    "Leeds, 
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"  Liverpool,"  "  Belfast,"  "  Londonderry," 
"  Aberdeen,"  and  so  on. 

There  is  a  splendid  cement  tennis  court, 
which  at  sunset  is  brilliantly  illuminated  by 
six  1,000-candle-power  half- watt  lamps,  and 
the  scene  at  night,  with  the  white-clad 
players  and  the  glistening  leaves  of  the 
encircling  palms  shining  under  the  light,  is 
one  not  easily  forgotten.  The  Commission 
runs  a  refrigerator,  and  fresh  chilled  meat  is 
obtainable  daily,  not  to  mention  ice-cream 
every  Tuesday. 

All  day  and  all  night  the  work  of 
excavating  the  phosphate  goes  on,  and  the 
rumble  of  the  crushing  mills  is  continuous 
throughout  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  these 
huge  sheds  the  rock  phosphate  is  ground 
and  crushed  and,  after  passing  through 
rotating  cylindrical  driers,  is  carried  auto- 
matically (in  appearance  like  friable  brown 
earth)  on  a  flat  endless  steel  band  into  the 
storage  bins. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  for 
steamers  to  come  alongside  either  of  the 
two  wharves,  which  straddle  outwards  to 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  fringing  coral  reef. 
Just  beyond  the  furthest  pillars  of  the 
wharves  the  reef  drops  sheer  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
The  descent  is  so  precipitous,  indeed,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  vessels  to  use  their 
anchors,  and  so  enormous  buoys  have  been 
placed,  attached  to  huge  anchors  which 
lie  embedded  in  the  coral  bottom  at 
a  depth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below, 
and  this  although  the  buoys  are  close 
inshore. 

Even  so,  when  a  strong  wind  blows 
towards  the  anchorage,  vessels  have  to  slip 
their  moorings  and  put  to  sea.  Steam  is  kept 
up  and  all  watches  are  kept  on  board  when 
at  the  moorings,  just  as  if  the  vessel  were  at 
sea.  The  Nauru  moorings  are  the  largest 
and  deepest  in  the  world,  ^and  the  laying  of 


them  entailed  a  great  deal  of  expert  know- 
ledge and  dangerous  work.  In  spite  of 
these  difficulties,  however,  as  much  as 
two  thousand  tons  of  phosphate  are  loaded 
in  a  day  by  means  of  a  highly  organised 
system  of  lighters  and  launches. 

There  are  approximately  4,216  acres  of 
phosphate-bearing  land  on  Nauru,  of  which 
only  97  acres  have  yet  been  touched,  and 
the  lucky  native  owners  of  the  latter  portion 
draw  twopence  per  ton  royalty  on  all  the 
output  from  their  leased  property,  besides 
receiving  a  lump  sum  of  twenty  pounds  an 
acre.  The  bank  balances  of  some  of  these 
brown-skinned  plutocrats  are  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  The  old  native  woman  who 
nursed  me  through  an  illness,  whilst  I  was 
on  Nauru,  could  write  her  cheque  any  time 
for  more  than  three  hundred  pounds. 

Bicycles  are  very  popular  amongst  the 
Nauruans — there  are  hundreds  of  them — 
and  at  no  time  during  the  day  is  the  road 
empty  of  a  brown  figure  skimming  along 
under  the  dappled  shadows  of  the  palms. 

There  is  much  more  that  might  be  said 
about  this  most  interesting  little  island, 
with  its  happy  natives  and  its  incredible 
store  of  buried  treasure.  The  detailed 
description  of  the  actual  working  of  the 
phosphate  would  alone  furnish  material  for 
a  long  article,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been 
said  to  accomplish  my  original  object,  which 
was  to  tell  you  something  about  one  of  our 
smallest  and  most  distant  possessions,  to 
the  end  that  those  who  stay  at  Home  may 
add  the  stored  treasure  of  Nauru  to  their 
conception  of  the  wealth,  extent,  and 
possibilities  of  our  wonderful  Empire. 

I  wish  to  make  acknowledgment  of  my 
indebtedness  for  much  information  to 
Captain  I.  Duncan,  and  Dr.  L.  E.  Clapp, 
both  of  Nauru ;  and  also  to  Mr.  E.  Collins 
for  permission  to  reproduce  the  photo- 
graphs which  accompany  this  article. 
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STICKS  !  Twisty  sticks  and  knobbly 
ones.  Long  beech  wood  branches,  firm 
and  clean  and  balancing  in  the 
bundles  better  than  anything  else.  Larch 
from  the  hanging  woods  on  the  left  of  Danes 
■Hill,  with  all  that  nasty  green  comin'  off 
on  the  hands.  Rotten  sticks  that  you  know 
by  the  weight  unless  you're  dull  as  Tess 
Moist ;  elm  which  burns  badly  and  is  that 
heavy  it's  not  worth  while,  firs — — 

Em  didn't  know  much  about  life,  but  she 
knew  sticks,  just  as  her  mother  did.  When 
mother  was  a  gel  she'd  done  just  as  Em 
did  now  ;  tramping  out  of  the  little  stone 
cottage  down  in  the  valley ;  tramping  up 
Danes  Way  in  men's  boots  and  a  sacking 
skirt,  and  with  a  bit  of  sacking  over  the 
shoulders  to  keep  the  bundles  from  rubbing 
you.  Mother  had  gathered  sticks  on  Danes 
Hill,  slogging  along  with  the  gels  just  as 
Em  did  now.  Mother  had  humped  them 
home  the  five  miles  down  into  the  valley, 
and  helped  her  father  pile  them  in  the  yard. 
Mother  had  helped  her  mother  break  them 
for  the  stove. 

Em  never  thought  about  this  consciously, 
trudging  up  Danes  Way  with  the  early  sun 
red  on  her  face,  and  Tess  and  Molly  or  Vilet 
giggling  about  something  or  other.  It  all 
came  natural-like,  just  as  did  the  knowledge 
that  she'd  go  on  doing  like  mother.  Marry 
Tom  Maltby,  she  supposed,  and  live  in  the 
barn-end  of  his  father's  house  till  they 
could  make  out  on  a  cottage  for  themselves. 
And  by  'n  by  her  gels  would  go  gathering 
wood  up  Danes  Way  and  help  her  break  it 
in  the  yard.    All  that  came  natural-like. 

A  little  behind  her  Tess  and  Molly  were 
chattering.  "  She's  got  a  blue  'at  with  bits  o' 
green  in  it,"  said  Molly.  "  Smart  thing," 
said  Tess  enviously.  Tess  had  a  faded  striped 
handkerchief  over  her  red  head  now,  and 
Molly  an  old  check  cap  of  her  father's,  but 
they  both  togged  up  something  cruel  on 
Sundays.  Em  didn't.  No  money,  for  one 
thing,  and  what  was  the  use,  anyway  ?  On 
Sundays  she  sprawled  about  the  yard, 
drowsed  in  the  sun  if  there  was  any,  played 
with  the  children  if  they  weren't  too  cross, 


and  sometimes  gave  her  mother  a  hand  with 
the  oooking.  But  she'd  have  to  do  It  all 
when  she  married  Tom,  so  she  might  as 
well  take  it  easy  while  she  could. 

On  these  hot  summer  evenings  of  long 
twilights  she  often  went  digging  for  moles 
with  Tom,  and  lately  he'd  taken  to  kissing 
her  when  they  parted.  Em  considered  those 
kisses  with  some  dim  stirring  of  resentment, 
of  recognition  that  deep,  warm,  shadowy 
lanes  and  dewy  fields  and  kisses  over  the 
barn-yard  gate  ought  to  mean  something 
rather  wonderful  to  herself  and  Tom.  Had 
father's  kisses  ever  meant  anything  wonder- 
ful to  mother  ?  Hard  to  believe  it.  Nothing 
meant  anything  very  much,  likely,  and 
Tom  was  all  right  and  had  a  steady  job 
as  shepherd  off:  to  Lyppiatt  Farm.  But — 
sometimes — there  was  a  sort  of  stir  in  the 
air,  a  sort  of  life  in  trees,  a  sort  of  force  that 
seemed  to  come  out  of  nothing  and  make 
her  shiver.  Em  had  no  words,  scarcely 
the  thoughts  for  all  that.  She  felt  it,  as 
probably  the  moles  and  hedgehogs  and 
birds  did  up  the  Danes  Way. 

Just  behind  Molly  was  crying  indignantly  : 
"  So  she  told  him  she  wouldn't  go  with  him 
no  more,  the  sly  thing.  She  knew  she'd  have 
him  moseying  round  all  the  time  arter  that." 

Em  yawned,  trudging  along  with  the 
white  dust  rising  up  from  her  father's  old 
boots.  One  didn't  go  woodin'  with  clothes 
that'd  spoil.  It  was  a  continuous  up-grade, 
rolling  broad  and  level  past  deep  meadows 
glossy  with  buttercups  and  sprinkled  red 
with  cows  ;  past  a  rookery  of  great  elms, 
busy  as  a  hive  ;  past  a  park  or  two  with 
fine  houses  standing  back  among  ancient 
trees.  Past  a  village  of  crouched  stone 
cottages  like  the  one  down  in  the  valley, 
young  plantations  of  larch  and  pine,  farms 
with  stone  outbuildings  thatched  thickly 
and  orchards  heavy  with  ripening  fruit. 
On  up  the  silent,  winding  Danes  Way.  On 
to  the  Danes  Hill. 

Em  went  up  the  open  part  beyond  the 
second  gate  with  a  rush,  quartering  like  a 
setter,  her  black  intent  gaze  distinguishing 
instantly  shadows  through  the  trees  from 
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saw  him  plain,  black  in  the  grey  with  soots 
and  smuts,  red  in  the  firelight,  but  always 
wild  and  vague  to  her  smoke-dimmed  eyes. 
The  snarling  and  crackling  of  the  fire  made 
his  voice  soundless  if  he  spoke.  Once  she 
saw  a  gleam  of  white  eyeballs  in  a  black 
face  as  he  looked  at  her.  But  mostly  he 
left  her  to  watch  her  own  end  and  took  his. 

Here  was  a  small  open  patch  where  the 
fire  had  died  out.  Em  ran  over  it  to  thresh  a 
wisp  of  smoke  alongside.  The  man  beat  on 
the  other  side  with  arms  like  flails.  He 
seemed  to  be  beating  with  a  skin,  a  wild 
animal  skin.  Either  Em  went  out  of  herself 
now,  or  the  British  Woman  came  into  her 
half-maddened  brain.  She  couldn't  have 
told  which.  She  only  knew  that  she  and 
her  man  were  together,  nghtin'  wolfs,  and 
that  it  all  seemed  quite  natural-like. 
Wolfs  in  thousands,  with  hot  breaths,  hot 
eyes.  Wolfs  -leapin'  and  snarlin' — ah-h  ! 
Gotcher  that  time  !  One  snatched  at  her 
sleeve  and  it  came  away  in  a  grey  powder. 

Em  went  wild.  She  rushed  them,  threshed 
and  beat  them  of!,  beat  them  back,  screeched 
at  them  with  dry  soundless  throat.  Sweat 
ran  down  her,  little  runnels  in  the  black  of 
her  face.  Their  breath  scorched  her,  blinded 
her.  Under  her  feet  the  black  earth  was 
crisping  hot  as  she  beat,  beat,  beat !  A  few 
yards  off  her  man  was  laying  about  him  at 
another  crowd.  Fightin'.  Fightin'  wolfs. 
Thousands  of  'em.  Sakes  !  This  is  the  life  ! 
Look  at  'im.  Look  at  'im.  Finished  that  lot. 
There  they  go  down,  dead,  squirmin'. 

Look  at  him !  Look  at  him !  After  the 
rest,  her  man.  She  screamed  at  him,  and 
never  knew  that  her  parched  throat  made 
no  sound.  "  We'll  down  'em,  you  an'  me." 
She  loved  that  man  beside  her  as  she  had 
never  known  that  she  could  love  anything. 
But  she  did  not  know  that  she  loved  him. 
He  seemed  only  a  greater  part  of  herself,  of 
her  glorious,  smashing,  strong,  exultant  self. 
They  were  protecting  something  belonging 
to  them  both,  though^  she  couldn't 
remember  just  what  it  was.  Something 
shivering  in  the  Camp  behind  them.  "  Go 
it !     Go  it !  "  she  screamed  voicelessly. 

Sometimes  she  fancied  that  she  saw  other 
figures  in  the  thickening  smoke,  but  they 
were  transitory.  This  man,  her  man,  never 
failed.  Proud  of  him  ?  Lor' !  Proud,  d'jer 
say  ?  Look  at  that,  now !  Jumped  at  a 
burning  sapling  that  was  blowing  sparks 
into  the  scrub  and  bent  it  over  and  trod  it 
out.  Now  he  was  at  another.  Em  followed, 
sobbing,  choking,  half  mad  with  glory, 
crushing  out  the  little  sparks  as  he  attacked 


the  flames.    This  was  the  life  !     More  wolfs 
over  there  ! 

The  wind  shifted  a  couple  of  points.  The 
beaters  on  the  further  hill  and  in  the  valley 
had  turned  the  corner  of  the  fire.  The  two 
beating  downhill  came  on  hot  blackened 
ground,  patches  of  swamp  and  open  country 
which  helped  to  make  an  end.  In  the 
damper,  tougher  scrub  the  flames  made  slow 
headway.  Em  and  her  man,  circling  across 
the  open  spaces,  killed  the  last  red  tongue 
and  glaring  eyes.  And  then  Em  sat  down 
abruptly,  with  the  fine  dust  of  ash  rising 
round  her  and  the  sun  on  her  like  a  bene- 
diction. Across  the  valley  a  lark  sprang 
singing  into  the  blue,  and  the  still-smoking 
hollows  appeared  filled  with  opal  mist. 
Sound  and  violence  had  passed  from  the 
earth.     Peace  was  complete. 

Em's  smoke-ridden  eyes  were  all  but 
blind.  Tears  ran  down  because  of  the  pain, 
but  through  the  pain  she  saw  that  big  hazy 
figure  coming  out  of  the  smoke,  out  of 
obscurity,  coming  .  .  .  She  started  to  stagger 
up  on  her  feet,  to  cry  exultantly  :  "  We 
killed  'em,  those  wolfs  !  " 

The  figure  came  close,  looked  down.  Tom 
said  hoarsely  : 

"  I  wouldn't  go  settin'  in  that  muck,  Em. 
Come  home  and  git  a  wash." 

Em  gulped,  clutched  at  nothing,  staggered 
mentally  between  the  past  and  present, 
found  it  swing  slowly  level.  Her  man  out 
of  the  Camp,  just  as  she  was  out  of  the 
Camp.  Why,  that's  what  it  had  been  all 
along — she  and  Tom,  just  waitin'  for  the 
chance  to  be  work  in'  together,  fightin' 
together,  protectin'  things.   She  croaked- — 

"Seemed  natural  -  like,  didn't  it,  Tom, 
workin'  together  ?  " 

"  I  bin  at  it  all  day,"  said  Tom  simply. 
"  They  sent  me  over  the  Hill  to  watch  it 
shouldn't  get  a  hold  here.  Jes'  as  well  you 
was  along,  Em.    Come  on  home." 

Em  got  up  and  went  with  him  happily. 
There  was  no  need  to  say  a  word,  then 
or  later.  It  was  all  right.  She  knew  now 
that  she  and  Tom  could  fight  wolfs  together 
any  day,  if  they  had  to.  Sakes  !  You  should 
see  us  do  it.  I'll  bet  Tess  and  them  gels  don't 
know  what  me  and  my  man  can  do  when 
we  git  goin'.  Jes'  you  holler  for  us  nex' 
time  you  want  some  protectin'  done,  an' 
we'll  be  there,  me  an'  my  man. 

Em  came  down  the  hill  beside  Tom  with  a 
strut.  "  Killin'  wolfs— that's  easy,"  she 
told  him.  "  And  beatin'  fire's  easy.  And 
I  guess  everything's  easy  when  we  do  it 
together,  Tom." 


THE   GIPSY 

By   J.   J.    BELL 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    C.    FLEMING    WILLIAMS 


AT  five  o'clock  on  a  fine  June  morning 
a  fair  young  man  of  well-groomed, 
person  and  attractive,  if  somewhat 
sober,  countenance,  mounted  on  a  "  push- 
bike,"  with  knapsack  on  back,  rode  out  of 
an  ancient  city  of  many  towers  and  spires. 
His  name  was  Arnold  Main,  and  in  some 
respects  he  was  a  fortunate  young  man.  In 
the  ancient  city  he  had  acquired  much 
learning  and  some  honours,  and  a  few  days 
ago  he  had  outgrown  the  authority  of 
trustees  and  come  freely  into  his  considerable 
possessions. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  a 
young  man  riding  a  bicycle  out  of  an  ancient 
city,  even  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  incident  would  not  now  be  recorded 
but  for  its  rather  odd  circumstances.  If 
you  had  asked  this  particular  young  man 
why  he  was  going  away,  whither  he  was 
bound,  and  when  he  would  return,  he  could 
not  have  told  you.  He  could  not  tell  himself. 
An  hour  ago,  waking  from  sleep  and  a  dream 
too  flimsy  for  memory  to  hold  intact,  he 
had  simply  obeyed  an  impulse  to  rise  and 
go,  without  plan  in  mind  or  map  in  pouch — 
to  make  a  journey  without  a  destination, 
to  discover  he  knew  not  what. 

***** 

And  now  it  was  five  in  the  afternoon. 

He  was  pedalling  leisurely  along  a  narrow 
lane  between  hawthorn  hedges  and  great 
elms,  for  whose  shade  he  was  grateful. 

Eabbits  peeped  from  the  banks  under 
the  hedges,  and  lately  a  pheasant  had 
whirred  across  his  path.  There  were  no 
sounds  save  the  subdued  soliloquies  of  birds 
and  the  quiet  crunching  of  tyres  on  flints. 

And  then,  rounding  a  bend,  he  found 
himself  just  behind  a  slowly  moving  caravan 
— a  decidedly  attractive  little  house  on 
wheels,  recently  painted  an  olive  green,  with 
modest  decorations  in  gilt.  On  either  side 
of  the  door,  with  its  fresh  lace  screen,  pots 
of  scarlet  geraniums  struck  the  joyous  note, 
while  a  wisp  of  pearly  smoke  from  the  tiny 
chimney  in  the  roof  supplied  the  homely 
touch. 


From  the  front  came  voices,  droning, 
friendly— husband  and  wife,  perhaps,  chat- 
ting for  chat's  sake  while  the  sober  old 
horse  took  his  own  time,  a  contented 
wanderer  like  his  owners.  • 

On  the  broad  step,  just  under  the  door, 
sat  a  girl  in  a  red-and- white  striped  cotton 
frock,  a  light  shawl  of  merry  colours  on  her 
shoulders,  red  stockings  on  her  slim  ankles, 
which  ended  in  stout  but  trim  shoes.  A  red 
feather  was  thrust  through  her  black  tresses, 
and  big  gold  rings  hung  from  her  ears, 
Her  dark  countenance  was  proud  to  the 
point  of  insolence,  her  attitude  that  of  a 
throned  queen. 

"  Heavens  !  "  thought  Arnold.  "  Eoyal 
Egypt !  "  And  he  felt  his  face  grow  warmer 
than  the  sun  had  made  it. 

He  raised  his  cap.  The  girl,  motionless, 
continued  to  gaze  past  him  with  lustrous, 
absent  eyes,  yet,  like  the  ruffling  of  a  pool 
by  a  mere  breath,  her  expression  betrayed 
the  stir  of  some  inward  emotion.  Arnold 
imagined  the  spirit  of  a  smile,  but  whether 
of  courtesy  or  amusement  he  could  not  feel 
certain. 

He  was  now  within  five  yards  of  the 
caravan.  So  narrow  was  the  lane  that,  in 
order  to  pass,  he  must  either  request  the 
driver  to  draw  aside,  or  dismount  and  carry 
his  cycle  along  the  bank.  He  reduced  his 
speed  to  that  of  the  obstruction,  half 
expecting  the  girl  to  call  to  her  people,  or 
recommend  him  to  do  so,  and  hoping  she 
would  do  neither.  The  hope  was  realised. 
She  continued  to  ignore  his  presence. 

And  of  a  sudden  it  came  upon  him  that 
he  had  seen  her  before,  and,  of  all  places, 
at  a  cricket  match  in  the  ancient  city  in 
the  month  of  May.  Which,  of  course,  was 
absurd.  The  dark  girl  who  had  attracted 
him  at  the  cricket  match,  who  had,  in  fact, 
remained  as  a  memory,  whose  eyes  were 
still  among  the  fragments  of  a  dream,  had 
been  no  dusky  foreign  beuty,  with  gold 
rings  in  her  ears,  but  a  daughter  of  England, 
escorted  by  an  elderly  man  who,  as  Arnold 
chanced  to  learn,  was  an  eminent  doctor 
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of  philosophy.  Yes,  it  was  only  the  gipsy's 
fine  features  and  poise  that  had  startled 
remembrance. 

But  the  silence  tended  to  become  more 
and  more  embarrassing.  At  last  he  took 
courage  and  broke  it. 

"  The  summer,"  he  said  politely,  "  seems 
to  be  arriving/' 

For  twenty  seconds5  space  he  thought  he 
had  annoyed  her.  Then  she  responded  with 
the  barest  glance  and  the  slightest  nod. 


worked  so  frantically,  and  therefore  so 
inefficiently,  at  the  repair.  Time  was  nothing 
to  him  ;   he  had  no  engagement. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  rode  up  to  the 
parting  of  two  ways.  The  names  on  the 
signpost  signified  nothing  to  him.  Dismount- 
ing, he  examined  the  flinty  dust.  But  he 
was  no  scout.  Eventually  he  tossed  a  coin, 
and,  after  a  ride  of  two  miles,  came  to  a 
village,  and  gratefully  beheld  the  sign  of 
"  The  White  Hart." 


rs$ 


Had  the  gipsy  smiled  V  ' 


It  was  not  encouraging,  but  Arnold  made 
another  venture.  "  Can  you  tell  me,  please, 
when  we  shall  come  to  an  inn  1  " 

This  time  he  obtained  a  shake  of  the  head, 
hut  no  glance.  And  in  the  same  moment 
his  back  tyre  went  flat. 

He  dismounted. 

Had  the  gipsy  smiled  ?  Several  times  he 
looked  after  the  caravan  jolting  to  the  next 
bend,  but  detected  no  change  in  her 
attitude. 

There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  have 


An  antique  nostel  it  was,  little  more  than 
an  ale-house,  unspoiled,  it  seemed,  by  the 
passage  of  years  or  the  stoppage  of  motorists. 
If  the  lantern- jawed  landlord  and  his  quick- 
tongued,  buxom  lady  looked  askance  at 
Arnold  Main  when  he  asked  for  a  room,  it 
was  not  with  eyes  inhospitable,  and  he 
speedily  perceived  that  their  doubts  were 
not  of  him,  but  rather  of  their  inn's  accom- 
modation. 

"  I  started  at  five  this  morning,"  he  told 
them,  "  and  my  cycle  is  giving  trouble.     Of 
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course,  if  you  can't  put  me  up,  I  must  just 
go  further  on,  but — — "  He  smiled  ruefully. 

"  'Twill  maybe  be  a  bit  noisy  here  to-night 
and  to-morrow,"  said  the  landlord.  "  You 
see,  sir,  'tis  the  fair- — — " 

His  lady  cut  him  short.  "  Don't  you  heed 
Alfred,  sir.  'Tis  no  great  noise  and  no 
great  fair,  after  all.  Alfred,  the  poor  gentle- 
man has  been  on  the  hot  road  all  day.  Go, 
fetch  him  a  glass  o'  the  good  ale,  and  then 
show  him  to  Elfrida's  room." 

The  landlord  obeying,  she  went  on  to 
explain  that  Elfrida  was  her  daughter,  and 
only  child,  now  living  in  London.  "  Alfred 
Hallis,"  she  concluded,  "  is  a  good  husband, 
bold  as  a  lion  wi'  the  neighbours,  but 
terrible  shy  wi'  stranger  customers." 

Alfred  returned  with  a  tray  containing  a 
glass  and  a  small  brown  jug,  and  Arnold, 
who  had  no  taste  for  liquor,  and  wanted  as 
little  as  possible,  said  :  "  Only  one  glass  ! 
Why,  Mr.  Hallis,  where  I  come  from  it's 
considered  most  unlucky  to  drink  alone, 
especially  in  a  lady's  company !  " 

Mr.  Hallis  thought  it  out.  "  Well,  now," 
he  replied,  "  'tis  maybe  a  great  truth,  what 
ye  ha'  said,  sir."  He  hurried  away  and 
speedily  returned  with  three  tumblers  and 
a  brown  jug  of  appalling  capacity. 

However,  the  incident  made  for  friendli- 
ness, and  afterwards  Arnold,  having  given 
an  order  for  a  meal,  followed  his  host  up  a 
steep  narrow  stair  and  along  a  passage, 
short  but  full  of  ups  and  downs.  At  the  end 
he  was  shown  into  a  room  all  whiteness 
and  pale-blueness,  airy,  yet  pervaded  by  a 
delicate  flowery  fragrance. 

"  'Tis  the  best  we  can  do,  sir,"  said  the 
landlord,  with  an  anxious  glance.  "  Our 
Elfrida's,  afore  she  went  to  London.  A 
good  girl,  though  I  says  it." 

On  Arnold's  imagination,  inspired  by  his 
surroundings,  was  filmed  a  virginal  young 
creature,  all  dawn  and  lilies  and  roses, 
kneeling  to  pray  at  that  white  bed.  But  the 
picture  faded,  and  another  came — a  dusky 
beauty  with  big  gold  rings  in  her  ears. 

"  Your  daughter  is  married  ?  "  he  said, 
in  idle  inquiry. 

"  No,  sir.  Time  enough  for  that,  though 
'tis  well  when  a  maid  is  settled.  But  our 
Elfrida,  she  was  clever  at  her  schoolin',  and 
then  she  was  a  wonder  at  makin'  up  stories 
and  writin'  them  down — all  full  o'  fancies, 
Elfrida  was  !  Her  mother  and  me  could 
never  understand  it,  but  there  it  was. 
And  now  she  is  in  a  place  in  London  where 
they  make  books  and  magazines  and  so 
forth.     She  comes  home  at  Christmas  and 


Easter  and  midsummer,  just  the  same,  but 
pale.  We  are  lookin'  for  her  in  July."  The 
landlord  pulled  himself  up.  "  But  all  that 
is  nought  to  you,  sir.  Please  to  ring  the  bell 
if  you  want  anything.  Hot  water  is  comin' 
now." 

"  You  have  interested  me  very  much," 
said  Arnold,  turning  to  his  knapsack,  which 
the  host  had  placed  on  a  chair.  "  By  the 
way,  this  fair — is  it  attended  by  gipsies  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  sir.  'Tis  amazin'  how  they 
turn  up,  year  after  year.  Decent  folk, 
mostly.  Never  had  no  trouble  wi'  them. 
And  my  father  said  the  same,  though  my 
grandfather  was  against  them." 

"  Your  grandfather  kept  this  inn  %  " 

"  Surely  he  did,  and  his  grandfather 
before  him.  'Tis  maybe  nought  to  boast  of, 
sir,"  the  landlord  said,  with  modest  pride, 
"  but  there  has  been  an  Alfred  Hallis  in 
'  The  White  Hart '  for  three  hundred  years 
and  ten  over." 

"  I  hope  you  will  allow  me,"  said  Arnold, 
with  unaffected  enthusiasm,  "  to  shake 
hands  with  you.  I  don't  know  many 
families  who  can  go  back  like  that  for  three 
centuries." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Hallis  dissolved  in  shyness 
and,  after  giving  a  limp  hand,  was  about  to 
retreat,  when  Arnold  said — 

"  Coming  along  to-day,  I  noticed  a  caravan, 
green  and  gold,  with  geraniums  at  the  back. 
Do  you  know  it  here  ?  " 

"  Ah,  'twould  be  old  Jake  Ramsey  — 
descended,  so  he  says,  from  a  King  o'  Egypt 
o5  that  name — Ramsey  the  Third,  1  do 
believe.  Jake's  old  woman  used  to  foretell 
the  future,  and  very  well  she  did  it ;  but 
foretellin'  the  future  bein'  now  unlawful, 
except  for  politicians  and  the  like,  she  only 
foretells  the  past  and  reads  characters  and 
so  forth.  You  should  step  into  her  little 
tent,  sir,  to-night  or  to-morrow.  A  kind 
old  soul  she  is,  and  all  her  children  long 
dead,  poor  thing." 

"  But  there  was  a — a  girl  on  the  caravan." 

"  Like  enough.  Jake  and  her  would  never 
refuse  a  lift  nor  yet  a  lodgin'  to  one  o'  their 
own  people.  Ah,  here's  your  hot  water,  sir." 

A  piece  of  fresh,  youthful  plumpness  in 
pink  print,  glowing  and  smiling,  brought  in 
the  can  and  retired,  followed  by  the  landlord. 

"This,"  reflected  Arnold,  sniffing  the 
flowery  fragrance,  "  is  why  I  got  up  so 
early. "  If  I've  any  sense,  I'll  book  this  room 
for  a  month." 

And  with  every  intention  of  doing  so,  he 
went  downstairs  twenty  minutes  later.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  however,  while  he  paused 
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at  the  open  door,  surveying  the  sun- 
drenched, drowsy  village,  a  gipsy  boy 
slouched  past. 

"  You're  mad  !  "  Arnold  told  himself,  and 
turned  into  the  parlour  which  now  did  duty 
as  coffee-room. 

The  homely  fare  pleased  his  appetite,  and 
once  more  he  was  promising  himself  a 
month's  sojourn,  when  through  the  open 
window  came  riotously  the  music  of  a  motor- 
driven  conglomeration  of  trumpets,  drums, 
whistles  and  cymbals.  The  fair  was  begun, 
and  the  gipsy  girl  would  be  there. 

He  was  lighting  a  cigarette  when  Miss 
Plumpness  in  Pink  came  to  see  if  he  required 
anything.  He  assured  her  of  his  satisfaction, 
and  inquired  whether  she  were  going  to  the 
fair. 

"  To-night."  She  smiled,  then  sighed. 
"  'Tis  likely  we  shall  be  too  busy  here 
to-morrow.   Be  you  going  along  now,  sir  ?  " 

"  Later  on,  perhaps." 

She  expressed  wonder  that  he.  a  free 
gentleman,  should  delay  an  instant  to  attend 
such  delights  so  near  at  hand.  "  But  maybe 
'tis  the  best  fun  when  it  comes  darkish 
and  they  light  the  lamps,"  she  allowed, 
mouth  demure,  eyes  roguish. 

iVrnold  laughed.  "  I'll  be  looking  for  you 
when  the  darkness  comes,  and,  if  you  like, 
we'll  go  on  the  roundabout." 

"  Not  truly  ?  " 

"  Only  you  must  not  let  your  best  boy 
kill  me." 

"  Haven't  got  a  best  boy." 

"  Well,  all  your  other  boys." 

She  went  into  a  little  fit  of  amusement. 
"  You  do  say  things,  sir  !  " 

Courteously  he  asked  if  he  might  know 
her  name. 

"  Why,  surely,  'tis  only  Ethel." 

"t  That  all  ?  " 

"  Ethel  Chance.  But  nobody  calls  me 
aught  but  Ethel.  'Twould  not  be  kind  "— 
her  glance  was  the  least  thing  inviting 
—"to  call  me  Miss  Chance — now,  would 
it,  sir  ?  " 

"  I'm    sure   it   wouldn't   be   true,    Miss 
Ethel." 
is  "  Miss  Ethel !  "   She  bubbled  with  mirth. 

It  do  sound  too  funny !  I'd  not  be 
able  to  fetch  you  an  egg,  or  anything,  for 
Jaughin' !  " 

"  But  I'd  rather  hear  you  laugh  than 
have  an  egg,  Miss  Ethel." 

"  Oh  !     Then  'twill  be  a  plain  breakfast 
for  you  to-morrow  mornin,  sir  !  " 
A  pretty  breakfast !  " 
Oh,  oh,  you  do  say  things  !  " 


A  bell  rang  in  the  passage  and  she 
vanished,  still  bubbling. 

Doubtless  it  was  the  reaction  from  the 
philosophers  and  mathematicians.  For  a 
minute  Arnold  sat  smiling  at  his  cigarette. 
She  was  really  delicious  in  her  fresh,"  simple 
prettiness  and  frankness.  He  had  half  a 
mind — — 

With  a  jolt  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
gipsy  girl.  In  hazy  fashion  he  saw  himself 
in  danger  of  being  an  ass,  yet  he  was  deter- 
mined to  see  and,  if  possible,  have  speech 
with  "  Royal  Egypt."  But  he  would  wait 
for  a  later  hour.  There  were  letters  that 
must  be  written,  lest  his  abrupt  departure 
from  the  ancient  city  should  give  friends 
offence  or  apprehension. 

So  it  was  in  the  first  grey  of  dusk  that  he 
approached  the  naphtha  flares  and  the  gay 
pandemonium.  Not  all  the  contributors 
to  the  fun  of  the  fair  had  arrived ;  still,  in 
addition  to  the  roundabout,  now  in  full 
blast,  cocoanut  shies  and  rifle-ranges  were 
already  doing  business,  stalls  of  glittering 
gauds  and  highly-coloured  confections  had 
their  patrons,  while  booths  and  tents  had 
sprung,  or  were  springing,  into  shape  in 
front  of  the  row  of  caravans. 

Arnold  wandered  about,  seeking  the  gipsy, 
yet  mindful  of  his  promise  to  Miss  Plump- 
ness. Nor  was  he  so  absorbed  in  his  search 
that  he  found  no  sympathetic  pleasure  in 
that  of  the  rustics,  mostly  young  men  and 
maidens,  who,  pausing  in  their  talk,  stared 
at  him  in  friendly  enough  fashion.  At  the 
fair  all  were  equal. 

He  was  concluding  that  Ethel  had  thought 
better  of  it,  and  was  just  a  little  chagrined, 
when  he  spied  her  emerge  from  a  tent, 
above  the  door  of  which  was  blazoned  the 
legend — 

ZANETTA 

THE   WORLD'S   LEADING  PALMIST 
PATRONISED   BY   ROYALTY. 

A  young  man  was  waiting  for  her,  but 
with  a  word  she  left  him  and  came  straight 
to  Arnold,  who  fancied  she  had  lost  some 
of  her  rose-tints.  She  was  certainly  agitated . 

"  Please,"  she  said  breathlessly,  "  I  can't 
come  wi'  ye  on  the  roundabout.  Please,  I'm 
terrible  sorry,  but  I  can't  do  it,  sir." 

Arnold  smiled  kindly.  "  So  there's  a  best 
boy,  after  all,  and  he  objects — — " 

"  No,  no,  'tisn't  that,  sir — truly,  truly." 
She  caught  his  hand  in  a  childishly  con- 
fiding fashion.  "  'Twas  a  sort  o'  bargain, 
and  I  did  mean  to  keep  it,     I  did,  indeed/' 
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"  Don't  worry,  Ethel,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
sorry,  but  I'm  not  offended.     All's  right." 

"  But  I  never  broke  a  bargain  afore — 
never,  never — not  if  I  was  hat  in'  the  person, 
and  I'm  not  hatin'  you,  sir." 


crowd.  Tenderly  amused,  Arnold  strolled 
over  to  the  tent,  passing,  and  receiving  a 
hard  look  from,  the  young  man,  who  had 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  girl. 

A  very  old  brown  man,  hovering  near  the 


'Twas  a  sort  o'  bargain,  and  I  did  mean 
to  keep  it.' " 

Arnold  had  an  idea.   Nodding  at  the  tent,  tent,    hurried   forward    to    hold   open  the 

he  said  :    "  Zanetta  warned  you  against  a  flap, 
stranger  ?  "                              "  "Do    I    pay    inside  ?  "    Arnold    asked 

Whereupon  she  gasped  and  fled  into  the  him. 
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"  Yes,  handsome  gentleman,  and  outside, 
too,  if  it  pleases  your  grace."  The  sly- 
humour  of  the  smile  accompanying  the 
remark  was  quite  worth  the  shilling. 

The  interior  was  indifferently  illuminated 

11/ 

'  1  t. 


man  was  waiting  for  her.' 


by  a  small  lamp,  with  a  ruby  globe,  set  on  a 
little  table.  On  one  side  sat  a  bowed  female 
figure  with  a  gay  gipsy  headdress  ;  on  the 
other  was  a  vacant  stool.  Obeying  a  sign, 
Arnold  seated  himself. 

"  Your  hand,  gentle  sir,"  a  soft,  husky 
yoice  requested,  and  a  brown  palm  received 
rton  the  board  worn  smooth  by  the  super- 
stition of  generations. 

.  For  the  space  of  a  minute  or  so  the  bowed 
gipsy  reeled  of!  the  usual  jargon,  concluding 
with  the  words  "  a  shilling." 


"  Can't  you  tell  me  more  ?  "  Arnold 
asked,  putting  down  the  coin. 

"  One  more  shilling,  pretty  gentle- 
man." 

"  Eighto  !  "     He  exchanged  the  shilling 
for  a  florin. 

This  time  she 
examined  hi  s 
palm  with  ap- 
parently real  in- 
terest, and  her 
words  came 
slowly — 

" You  have 
learning  of  books, 
you  have  i  n- 
dustry,  you  have 
been  rewarded  — 
in  a  great  building 
full  of  people  and 
talk  and  noise." 
She  paused  for  a 
moment  or  two. 
"You  are  an 
orphan,  but  you 
are  not  poor.  You 
do  not  need  to 
work,  but  you  will 
work,  all  the 
same.  You  have 
come  from  a  great, 
old,  beautiful  city 
with  manytowers. 
You  have  been 
feeling — fed-up. 
And  that  is  all." 

"By  Jove!" 
exclaimed  Arnold. 
"Old  lady,  how 
much  more  do 
you  know  about 
me  ?  " 

"That  is  all," 
she  repeated, 
withdrawing  her 
hand. 

But  she  ought 
to  have  withdrawn  it  swiftly,  and  not  have 
turned  it.  Those  soft  brown  fingers  were 
never  an  "  old  lady's."  Arnold  saw,  and 
his  own  hand  pounced. 

"  Let  me  go  !  "  Up  went  her  head,  and 
Arnold  was  staring  into  the  haughty  eyes 
of  his  gipsy  of  the  caravan. 

"  Well !  "  .  .  .  And  like  a  fool— his  own 
words  half  a  minute  later- — he  exploded 
in  joyous  laughter. 

With  a  screech  of  concentrated  indigna- 
tion— it  sounded  like  indignation — she  tore 
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her  hand  from  his  and  bounced  to  her  feet. 
Over  went  the  table  ;  crash — and  out — went 
the  lamp,  and  Arnold  found  himself  alone 
in  the  dark  tent.  It  was  then  that  he  made 
the  self -derogatory  remark  just  mentioned. 

He  struck  a  match,  set  the  table  on  its 
legs,  adorned  it  with  two  half-crowns — to 
pay  for  the  lamp,  perchance — and  made  his 
way  out.  The  old  man,  engaged  in  assuring 
several  eager  clients  that  the  renowned 
Zanetta  would  resume  immediately,  gave 
him  a  disapproving  glance,  followed  by  a 
naughty  wink,  but  Arnold  caught  only  the 
former. 

He  went  up  to  the  roundabout,  recognised 
the  delicious  Ethel  on  a  hobby-horse,  heard 
her  enraptured  shrieks,  saw  her  alluring 
form  clasped  by  the  young  man  of  the  tent 
door,  and  decided  to  go  for  a  walk. 
*  *  #  *  * 

It  was  about  half-past  ten  when  he 
returned  to  "  The  White  Hart."  Business 
was,  of  course,  over  for  the  day,  but  he 
found  the  door  standing  open  in  the 
friendliest  fashion.  This  warmed  his  heart, 
though  it  failed  to  raise  his  spirits. 

From  the  ancient  kitchen  at  the  end  of 
the  passage  came  homely  sounds  of  chatter 
and  merriment,  which  made  him  feel  alone 
in  the  world.  With  a  sigh  he  turned  to  the 
narrow  stair.  At  the  first  step  he  halted. 
Only  fair  to  let  the  landlord  know  he  had 
come  in. 

The  kitchen  door  was  not  completely 
closed.  About  to  knock,  he  could  not  resist 
a  peep. 

A  table  was  laid  with  a  snowy  cloth  and 
an  abundant  supper,  and  between  host  and 
hostess  sat  the  gipsy  girl.  Truly  the  gipsies 
were  in  good  odour  at  "  The  White  Hart." 
But  what  a  lovely  creature  she  was  ! 

Suddenly  ashamed  of  his  spying,  Arnold 
retired  softly  to  the  front  door  and  shut  it 
rather  noisily.  This  brought  out  the  land- 
lord, eager  to  learn  whether  his  guest 
required  anything. 

"  Nothing,  thank  you.  I  shall  be  leaving 
in  the  morning.  Breakfast  at  nine.  Good 
night !  "  said  Arnold,  and  went  upstairs. 

The  night  was  still,  the  air  that  flowed 
through  the  open  window  sweetly  cool,  the 
bed,  with  its  faint  fragrance,  all  that  tired 
limbs  and  dainty  senses  could  desire  ;  but 
he  lay  wakeful  into  the  dawn  and  dozed 
restlessly  thereafter.  Before  seven  he  rose 
and  went  to  the  window.  Looking  upwards, 
his  glance  received  the  promise  of  another 
hot  day ;  downwards,  it  rested  a  moment 
on  an  old  -world  garden,  then  leapt  to  a 


figure,  in  dark  skirt  and  white  jumper, 
seated  on  a  bench  set  against  a  background 
of  lilac. 

At  the  girl's  feet  lay  a  black  spaniel,  on 
the  bench  beside  her  drowsed  a  white  cat, 
both  of  which  Arnold  had  noticed  in  the  inn. 
He  could  not  see  the  girl's  face,  for  her  dark 
head  was  bent  over  a  writing  pad,  whereon 
she  pencilled  industriously. 

Arnold  was  puzzled.  There  was  something 
familiar  about  the  girl ;  she  reminded  him 
of  the  gipsy,  and  yet  her  colouring,  as 
glimpsed  in  her  neck,  was  very  English. 

Unexpectedly  she  lifted  her  head,  lips 
parted,  eyes  gazing  into  the  distance  as 
though  seeking,  perhaps,  "  the  right  word." 
And  Arnold  fairly  jumped.  No  wonder  she 
had  reminded  him  of  the  gipsy,  since  the 
gipsy  at  first  sight  had  reminded  him  of  her 
• — the  girl  of  the  cricket  match  !  In  wonder- 
ing delight  he  stood  regarding  her  till  down 
went  her  head  and  off  with  a  rush  went  the 
pencil.  Why  had  not  the  landlord  told  him 
he  had  a  lady  guest  ?  She  must  have  arrived 
while  he  was  at  the  fair. 

Half  an  hour  later  Arnold  met  his  host  in 
front  of  the  inn. 

"  You  have  a  fine  old  garden,  Mr.  Hallis." 

"  'Tis  well  enough  in  its  way,"  the  land- 
lord replied  modestly,  though  he  looked 
pleased.  But  he  did  not  invite  our  friend  to 
view  it  at  close  quarters. 

"  I've  changed  my  mind  about  going 
to-day,"  said  Arnold  presently.  "  Can  I 
have  that  charming  room  for  a  few  days  ?  " 

There  was  some  little  hesitation  on  the 
landlord's  part  before  he  answered  :  "  Why, 
yes,  sir  ;  certainly,  sir.  Pleased  to  have  ye 
in  '  The  White  Hart.'  " 

A  happy  thought  struck  Arnold.  The 
girl  in  the  garden  must  be  getting  hungry ; 
she  would  surely  want  breakfast  before 
nine.  "  I  could  do  with  my  breakfast  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  ready,"  he  remarked. 

"  Very  good,  sir."  And  Mr.  Hallis  hurried 
to  the  kitchen. 

In  the  little  parlour  Arnold  found  himself 
alone  and  no  preparations  for  another 
guest.  Ethel,  sweetly  blooming  as  ever, 
but  somewhat  subdued  in  demeanour, 
though  friendly  in  a  shy  way,  waited  upon 
him.  Arnold  ate  slowly,  with  an  eye  on  the 
door,  but  expectation  dwindled  with  appe- 
tite, and  with  repletion  came  depression, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  shake  of!  by 
chaffing  Ethel,  who  was  plaintively  offering 
him  a  fourth  egg. 

"  Ethel,  after  your  cruel  treatment  of  vne 
last  night — I  had  the  misery  of  seeing  }rou 
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on  the   roundabout  with  a   young  man — 
what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ?  " 

"  Oh,  please,  sir,"  said  Ethel,  all  of  a 
twitter  and  blushing  beautifully,  "  him  and 
me's  goin'  to  wed." 

*"  What  ?  This  is  too  sudden  !  You  led 
me  to  believe  there  was  nothing  doing !  " 
"  'Twas  afore  he  asked  me,"  she  replied 
meekly,  but  added  with  dignity :  "Of 
course,  he's  been  after  me  for  ages  and  ages." 
"  Well,  I  don't  wonder  ;  and  though  you 
have  broken  my  heart,  Ethel,  I  wish  you 
happiness." 

"  You  do  say  things,  sir  !  But  'tis  fine  to 
get  good  wishes." 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  getting  married 
soon  ?  " 

The  blushes  returned,  and,  having  good 
hearing,  Arnold  understood  her  to  say 
something  about  "  come  Christmas,"  what 
time  she  wriggled  bashfully  at  his  side. 

He  slipped  a  five-pound  note  from  his 
pocket,  folded  it  small,  and  pressed  it  into 
her  hand,  saying  :  "  I'll  be  a  little  less 
unhappy,  Ethel,  if  you'll  take  this  with  my 
best  wishes  and  buy  something  for  the 
home." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  she  cried,  beaming.  And  next 
moment  the  mercurial  creature  stooped, 
pressed  dewy  lips  to  his  own,  burst  into 
tears,  and  fled  from  the  room. 

Yet  two  minutes  later,  as  he  was  rising 
from  the  table,  she  came  back,  all  smiling, 
and  with  an  astounding  request. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  would  you  kindly 
allow  Miss  Elfrida  to  go  into  your  bed- 
room ?  " 

"  Miss  who  ?  " 

"  Miss  Elfrida — master's  daughter,  sir. 
She  came  home  late  last  night,  and  she  be 
stayin'  a  few  days,  and  wants  some  o'  her 
things  from  the  great  box  in  your  bedroom, 

and " 

"  Where  is  she — Miss  Elfrida — now  ?  " 

"  She  be  waitin'  at  the  stair.   Shall  I " 

"  I'll  go,  Ethel.  I've  got  to  apologise  . . ." 
He  dashed  from  the  room,  and  Ethel  put 
some  of  her  apron  in  her  mouth  and  went 
off  again. 
Miss  Elfrida  received  him  coldly  enough. 
"  So  sorry  to  trouble  you.  I  hope  Ethel 
explained." 

"  It's  I  who  ought  to  be  sorry,  and  am — 
truly,"  he  said.  "  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hallis  at 
once  to  give  me  another  room." 

"  I  trust  you  will  do  no  such  thing.     I 
am  home  for  only  three  days,  and  it  would 
worry  my  parents  if  you  said  anything." 
"  But  it — it's  desecration  !  "  he  cried. 


"  Don't  be  silly,"  she  quietly  returned  : 
yet,  as  she  set  foot  on  the  step,  she  gave  him 
a  swift  glance  not  altogether  unkindly. 

She  left  him  transfixed.  What  did  it  all 
mean  ?  He  had  looked  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
eyes  were,  without  a  doubt,  the  eyes  of  the 

gipsy. 

***** 

Later,  of  course,  they  had  to  argue  the 
question  as  to  whether  he  should  ask  for 
another  room,  and  on  his  threatening  to  go 
out  and  sleep  under  a  hedge,  she  gave  way. 
And  no  two  people,  still  strangers,  can  argue 
such  a  question  without  becoming,  more 
or  less,  acquainted,  and  then  they  either 
quarrel  and  separate,  or  proceed  to  talk  of 
other  things.  Not  being  void  of  humour, 
these  two  did  the  latter. 

Most  mysteries  have  simple  explanations. 
Miss  Elfrida  was  on  the  staff  of  a  publishing 
firm,  and  for  a  period  it  had  been  her  duty 
to  attend  upon  a  learned  man  of  an  ancient 
city,  for  whom  the  firm  was  publishing  a 
ponderous  and  altogether  fearsome  treatise, 
and  see  that  he  corrected  his  proofs  in  a 
fashion  that  a  mere  human  compositor  could 
comprehend.  The  learned  man,  nevertheless, 
was  himself  quite  human,  and  genial  as  well, 
and  Miss  Elfrida's  task  was  to  some  extent 
"  a  picnic."  As  she  observed,  the  learned 
man  was  an  old  dear,  who  really  preferred 
live  young  moderns  to  extinct  old  sages. 
At  the  cricket  match  he  had  summoned  and 
introduced  sundry  young  men,  and  one  of 
them,  as  it  chanced,  knew  Arnold,  and, 
pointing  him  out,  had  told  them  something 
of  his  history.     So  that  was  that ! 

Further,  Miss  Elfrida,  becomingly  pink, 
confessed  that  she  was  trying  to  write  a 
book  of  her  own,  a  part  of  which  was  con- 
cerned with  a  country  fair,  gipsies,  and 
fortune-telling.  So,  remembering  gipsy 
friends  of  her  childhood,  she  had  got  into 
communication  with  them,  and,  later,  had 
played  gipsy  for  a  day,  afterwards  sur- 
prising her  parents,  who,  one  imagines, 
were  not  then  surprised  by  her  for  the  first 
time.  The  maid,  Ethel,  had  recognised  her 
in  the  tent,  but  not  before  she  had  inquired 
tremblingly  about  a  dark  young  man,  a 
lover,  and  also  about — sweet  little  fool ! — 
a  stranger  who  was  not  dark. 

"  I  know  you  meant  no  harm,  Mr.  Main," 
said  Elfrida — they  were  sitting  in  the  old 
garden  on  the  last  evening  of  her  stay,  which 
the  publishing  firm  had  graciously  extended 
by  a  week — "  but  Ethel  is  such  a  little  goose, 
and  Harry  is  such  a  fine  young  fellow,  and 
has  been  so  faithful,  and  I  just  felt  that  if 
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Ethel,  in  her  fun,  went  on  the  roundabout 
with  you,  he  would — well,  let  her  drop.  So 
I  said  to  her,  with  the  most  awful  solemnity  : 
'  No  good  can  come  of  going  with  the  hand- 
some stranger  !  '  " 

They  both  laughed,  and  Elfrida  continued : 
"  And  although  she  recognised  me  the  next 
minute,  she  still  took  me  seriously,  and  "— 
rather  irrelevantly — "  it  was  awfully  nice 
of  you  to  give  her  such  a  magnificent  present. 
She  tells  me  she  can't  sleep  for  wondering 
how  best  to  spend  it." 

"  I  believe  I  shall  sleep  better  to-night," 
said  Arnold,  "  now  that  you  have  explained 
so  much.  But  there's  still  one  thing  you 
have  not  explained.  How  could  you  know 
I  had  been  feeling  fed-up  1  " 

Elfrida  smiled.  "  It  wasn't  altogether  a 
guess.  In  the  first  place,  when  I  saw  you 
come  round  the  corner  after  the  caravan — 
well,  Mr.  Main,  I  have  eyes  !  " 

"  Heaven  knows,  you  have  !  "  murmured 
Arnold,  looking  into  them. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Elfrida,  shocked  ;    whereas, 


as  she  realised  too  late,  she  ought  to  have 
said  lightly  :   "  Don't  be  silly  !  " 

"  By  the  way,"  he  remarked,  "  I've  got 
to  go  to  London  on  rather  urgent  business 
to-morrow.  Would  you  mind  if  I  travelled 
by  your  train,  Miss  Hallis  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  think  a  '  third  single  '  makes 
it  my  train,  Mr.  Main." 

"  I- — I  mean,  in  your  compartment  ?  " 

"  The  thirds  are  usually  pretty  crowded," 
she  said.     "  It's  getting  late,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Not  really."  Arnold  stooped  to  pat  the 
spaniel,  who  was  wildly  dreaming  he  was 
following  the  guns.  "  Miss  Hallis,  this 
meeting  of  ours  has  been  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world  !  " 

"  Next  to  the  Deluge,  perhaps,"  she 
admitted,  stroking  the  cat.  More  kindly  : 
"  Yes,  it  has  all  been  rather  a  coincidence." 

"  Coincidence  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "As  a 
gipsy— if  only  for  a  day — won't  you  call  it 
Fate?" 

She  did  not  answer.  Possibly  there  was 
no  need. 


A   LYRIC   OF   LATE   LOVE. 


By  the  Hon.  ELEANOUR  NORTON. 


IJEAVEN  and  earth  are  fair: 
*  *     No  sorrow  in  the  skies, 
Foreboding  in  the  sea, 

But  everywhere 
A  widening  ecstasy, 
A  universal  grace. 
Then  let  me  hide,  O  God, 
The  wisdom  in  mine  eyes 
Whene'er  they  rest  in  prayer 
pn  one  beloved  face  I 


THE   BROCADE 
DANCING    SHOES 

By   G.  B.  STERN  &  GEOFFREY   HOLDSWORTH 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    HENRY    COLLER 


RICHAKD  SPURNVILLE  CAEEW 
walked  with  bent  head  along  a 
quiet  street  in  residential  Mayfair. 
Probably,  from  childish  habit,  he  did  not 
walk  on  the  cracks,  but  very  delicately 
placed  his  paces  in  the  exact  centre  of  each 
paving-stone.  But  I  doubt  if  he  was 
noticing  very  much  what  he  was  doing; 
I  doubt  even  if  he  noticed  the  exquisite 
symmetry  of  the  railings,  nor  the  sinister 
fact  that  the  crossing-sweep  at  the  corner 
had  one  blue  eye  and  one  brown;  for  his 
mind  was  deeply  engaged  upon  a  problem. 
It  was  the  problem  of  how  a  certain  lady 
in  Monte  Carlo  was  immediately  to  form 
an  extensive  and  expensive  connection 
as  a  professor  of  dancing.  A  telegram 
from  Pamela  Thorne  lay  in  his  pocket ; 
it  said  :  "  No  pupils.  One  week's  money 
left.     What  shall  I  do  ?     Pamela." 

Now,  Richard  Carew  was  a  professional. 
He  was  a  professional  meddler.  Some 
people  who,  more  by  chance,  I  am  sure, 
than  by  organisation,  had  profited  by  his 
interference,  called  him  the  Happy  Meddler. 
He  did  not  meddle  with  prying,  inquisitive 
fingers  that  picked  here  and  twitched  there, 
and  effected  no  good.  He  meddled  sweep- 
ingly,  with  a  swashbuckling  gesture,  and 
he  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  con- 
fidently into  the  face  of  Providence.  And 
so,  you  see,  as  a  direct  result  sometimes 
of  the  Meddler's  passing  by,  people  lived 
joyously  ever  after.  Only  sometimes  he 
left  them  in  rather  a  worse  condition  than 
they  were  before ;  but  as  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  they  go  from  bad  to  worse, 
the  Meddler  can  hardly  be  held  responsible 
for  hastening  matters. 

Just  for  the  moment  he  certainly  was 
responsible  for  the  plight  of  Pamela  Thorne, 
and  that  was  why  he  failed  to  hear  the 
early  spring  in  Brook  Street. 


Guy  and  Pamela  Thorne  were  brother 
and  sister.  When  they  were  children  he- 
had  been  a  sort  of  uncle  to  them,  and  now 
that  they  were  no  longer  children,  he  had 
merged  from  a  sort  of  uncle  to  a  sort  of 
brother,  and  looked  benevolently  on  their 
efforts  to  earn  a  living,  he  as  a  violinist 
in  a  minor  jazz  band,  and  she,  just  recently, 
as  a  teacher  of  dancing.  Quite  suddenly 
it  seemed  to  strike  them  that  a  joint  income 
of  about  four  pounds  a  week  was  very 
little  good  to  them.  They  wanted  a  for-! 
tune  ;  "  fortune  "  they  analysed  as  the 
thing  that  always  came  to  other  people. 
How  did  you  make  fortunes  nowadays  ? 
Plain  as  the  writing  on  the  wall  came  the 
answer  :  "A  dance  club."  Pamela,  being 
a  woman,  and  likely  to  leap  at  the  end 
before  the  beginning,  immediately  settled 
the  colour  of  their  cushions — lilac  and  black 
and  brilliant  lacquer  vermilion.  Guy's 
band,  although  unknown,  played  jazzi 
music  with  a  genius,  a  subtle  precision  of 
rhythm  such  as,  apparently,  no  other  band 
had  possessed  before.  They  only  wanted 
their  chance  to  establish  a  reputation. 
But  the  Thornes  had  to  find  capital  for 
this  undertaking.  How  '?  Carew  dropped 
in  one  evening,  and  they  anxiously  consulted 
him. 

"  I  imagine,"  quoth  the  Happy  Meddler, 
who  knew  these  proud  children  well,  "  that 
if  I  brought  forth  my  cheque-book,  with 
an  ostentatious  flourish  of  the  large  diamond 
on  my  finger,  and  my  gold-mounted  fountain 
pen,  you  would  both  draw  yourselves 
to  your  full  heights  and  tell  me  to  put  it 
back  again  ?     Am  I  right  %  " 

He  was  right  within  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 

"  Don't  misunderstand  us,"  said  Guy. 
"  We  don't  want  to  earn  our  capital  by 
honest  and  persistent  toil,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  don't  want  to  have  it  just  given 
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to  us.  We  want  something  between  the 
two." 

The  Happy  Meddler  leant  back  and 
thought  hard.  It  was  just  past  Christmas, 
and  he  had  been  the  night  before  to  a 
pantomime,  and  perhaps  this  coloured  his 
judgment  a  little  too  richly. 

"  You,  my  Pamela,"  he  suggested,  "  will 
put  on  blue  #silk  tights  and  a  blue  velvet 
tunic,  perhaps  even  a  cap  with  a  feather. 
Then,  if  you  tie  up  all  your  belongings  in 
a  red  handkerchief  and  sling  it  on  the  end 
of  a  stick,  and  take  your  favourite  cat, 
and  board  the  next  ship  for  Morocco,  I  have 
it  on  unimpeachable  authority  that  you 
will  find  the  Emperor  violently  bothered 
with  a  plague  of  rats.  Your  cat,  I  need 
hardly  say,  will  dispose  of  these  almost  at 
a  bound,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  less  time  than 
the  Brothers  Sam,  Flot  and  Jet  take  to  do 
their  celebrated  knockabout  bar  act.  The 
Emperor  will  then  offer  you  his  daughter, 
whom  you  will  decline,  as  being  of  no 
use  to  you  whatever.  You  need,  however, 
have  no  scruples  about  accepting  the  sacks 
of  gold  and  rubies  which  your  singing  sailors 
will  pack  away  into  the  hold  of  the  next  ship 
for  England." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  murmured  Pamela.  "  And 
now  be  sensible." 

Carew  protested.  "  I  was  being  sensible 
underneath,  all  the  time.  My  mind  can 
work  in  two  layers,  you  know.  This  is 
what  the  bottom  layer  has  evolved,  while 
the  top  layer  took  you  to  Morocco  and  back. 
The  Riviera  season  is  just  beginning,  or 
will  begin  in  a  fortnight.  You  dance  quite 
nicely,  Pamela,  so  they  tell  me.  Take 
all  your  available  cash,  and  the  Blue  Train 
for  Monte  Carlo.  Stay  at  the  very  best 
hotel,  and  win  a  reputation  for  being  the 
most  exclusive  professor  of  dancing  along 
the  Corniche  road.  Refuse  quite  indis- 
criminately every  third  pupil  who  offers 
himself,  and  give  no  reasons,  whatever 
you  do.  If  you  are  a  howling  success  at 
Monte  Carlo,  you  ought  to  have  saved 
enough  by  mi-careme  to  start  your  dance 
club  for  the  season  over  here.  Then  will 
you  arise  and  call  me  blessed." 

Pamela  and  Guy  did  a  few  lightning 
mental  calculations  anent  their  overdraft. 
The  results  tallied  more  or  less,  except  that 
Guy's  was  eleven  shillings  and  ninepence 
more  pessimistic  than  Pamela's. 

"  We  can't  screw  out  enough  for  the  two 
of  us  to  go,  so  111  keep  the  home  fires 
burning.  The  Blue  Train — best  hotel — 
let  me  see,  what's  the  exchange  ?     Ninety- 


seven  and  a  half  lire  to  the  pound- — it 
would  be  !  Nice  easy  number  to  multiply 
by!" 

"  In  any  case,  I  shouldn't  multiply," 
Carew  advised  him.  "  If  you  multiply 
any  available  cash  of  yours  by  ninety-seven 
and  a  half,  you  will  probably  find  at  the 
end  of  a  month  that  you  hadn't  as  much  as 
you  thought  you  had." 

"  I  can  last  out  only  about  a  fortnight," 
Pamela  reckoned.  "  But  by  that  time,  oi 
course,  I  shall  have  dozens  of  pupils  and 
the  money  will  be  rolling  in.  It's  a  risk, 
Dick—shall  I  take  it  %  " 

He  looked  at  her  appraisingly.     He  might 

have  compared  Pamela  to  a  spring  morning 

had  not  this  lyricism  already  been  reduced 

to  a  cliche  by  any  quantity  of  poets  and 

lunatics ;  had  probably  been  used  often  by  the 

crossing-sweep  at  the  corner  who  had  one 

blue  eye  and  one  brown,  and  most  certainly 

by  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Envoy 

Plenipotentiary  of  Lower  Siam.     Richard 

Spurnville  Carew  wished  rather  peevishly 

that  he  were  the  first  poet  in  the  world 

instead  of  almost  the  last.     The  first  poet 

in  the  world  must  have  had  a  marvellously 

easy  time,  telling  the  first  maiden  in  the 

world  that  her  eyes  were  like  the  sea  and  her 

hair  like  the  spun  sunshine.     Anyway,  the 

Meddler  thought,  Pamela  was  emphatically 

the    sort    of    girl    who    was    justified    in 

taking  risks. 

*  $  *  *  # 

And  now  he  walked  along  Brook  Street 
with  her  telegram  in  his  pocket :  "  No 
pupils.  One  week's  money  left.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  " 

What,  indeed,  was  she  to  do  % 

A  window,  almost  level  with  the  street, 
was  abruptly  flung  up,  the  head  of  a  young 
man  thrust  out,  and  a  tragic  voice  demanded 
of  the  Meddler  :  "I  say,  can  you  make 
parcels  ?  " 

Carew  stopped  and,  betraying  no  astonish- 
ment, for  it  was  only  when  events  were 
commonplace  that  he  was  astonished, 
carelessly  swept  off  his  broad-brimmed  hat. 

"  When  I  was  a  grocer's  assistant  in 
Smyrna,  I  had  daily  practice  in  that 
accomplishment,  besides  showing  a  natural 
gift  for  it,  a  felicity  of  touch,  a  harmony  of 
grouping.  Sometimes  into  one  smooth 
sheet  of  flowered  rice-paper  I  had  to  pack 
a  frail  of  dates,  several  pounds  of  indigo— 
and  you  know  what  indigo  is  ! — a  couple  of 
Circassian  elephant  tusks,  three  bandanna 
handkerchiefs,  a  peck  of  kidney  beans, 
and  a  cluster  of  mangoes." 
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"  Then  come  in !  "  cried  the  young  man, 
and  withdrew  from  the  window,  crashing  it 
down  again. 

Carew  mounted  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
front  door  and  formally  pealed  at  the  bell. 
It  was  answered  with  equal  formality,  not, 
as  one  might  have  supposed,  by  a  green 
djinn,  but  by  a  butler  of  the  conventional 


name,  he  would  have  spelt  it  Featherstone- 
Haugh. 

"  You  have  made  a  mistake,  sir.  No 
one  of  that  name  lives  here,  sir.  This  is 
Mr.  Charles  Papillon's  house,  sir." 

The  Meddler  started.  "  What  ?  "  he  cried. 
"  Good  Heavens  !  Papillon  !  Then  it's 
worse  even  than  I  thought,  more  private, 
more  urgent.  Where  is 
he  ?  No,  you  needn't  tell 
me.    I  know  !  " 

He  remembered  that  the 
young  man's  head  had 
appeared  through  a 
window  on  the  left  of  the 
main  entrance,  and  there 


'  I  gather  that  you  want  these  shoes  packed  into  a  parcel-     Or  is  it  seven  parcels,  or  perhaps  fourteen  ? 
I  gather  also  that  you  have  tried  to  do  it  yourself,  and  feel  discouraged.'  " 


cut.  The  Meddler  was  in  a  slight  predica- 
ment ;   for  whom  was  he  to  inquire  ? 

"I  must  see  Lord  Feston-Hogg  at 
once  on  urgent  private  business,"  he 
said. 

We  know,  of  course,  and  be  sure  the 
butler  knew,  that  if  he  had  written  the 


he  perceived  a  door.  His  manner  dropped 
from  drama  to  a  sort  of  awful  stark 
solemnity,  a  shuddering  calm,  a  tranquillity 
as  of  one  who,  on  the  threshold  of  death, 
forgives  his  enemies.  "  It  is  well,"  he  said, 
breathing  sterterously.  "  Let  me  pass." 
The  butler  stood  aside  and  let  him  pass, 
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Within  the  room  all  was  confusion.  It 
was  evident  that  a  battle  on  a  large  scale 
had  been  fought  on  the  silky  Persian  carpet 
of  Mr.  Charles  Papillon's  study.  Scattered 
among  the  incidental  frenzy  of  tissue-paper, 
brown  paper,  cardboard  boxes,  wood 
shavings,  string  and  sealing  wax,  were 
fourteen  brilliant  brocade  dancing  shoes, 
seven  pairs,  in  fact,  and  each  pair  a  different 
colour.  Exquisite  little  shoes.  A  highly 
susceptible  man,  and  the  Meddler  was 
certainly  susceptible,  might  easily  imagine 
himself  in  love  with  the  owner  of  the  silken 
feet  that  were  presently  to  glide  and  twinkle 
in  those  shoes.  Carew's  imagination  built 
her,  slim  and  disdainful,  of  ebony  and  ivory  ; 
he  was  sure  that  she  had  a  slow,  bewitching 
smile  which  promised  little  and  gave  less, 
and  a  graceful  drop  of  wrist  that  his  fingers 
might  span.  ... 

Charles  Papillon  moodily  waved  his 
hand,  indicating  the  mess  on  the  floor,  and 
then  sank  into  an  armchair,  and  from  under 
bent  brows  watched  Carew  as  though  he  were 
expecting  a  conjuring  trick. 

"  Quite  so,"  said  the  Happy  Meddler. 
"  I  gather  that  you  want  these  shoes  packed 
into  a  parcel.  Or  is  it  seven  parcels,  or 
perhaps  fourteen  ?  I  gather  also  that  you 
have  tried  to  do  it  yourself,  and  feel  dis- 
couraged. There  was  a  personage  who 
admitted  me  into  the  house — — " 

"  Judson — yes,  but  he's  no  good.  He 
only  opens  doors.    One  parcel,  please." 

"  Your  sister  will  be  enchanted  with  the 
shoes."  Carew  was  unfeignedly  curious  to 
hear  the  legend  which  would  illuminate  his 
darkly  fantastic  task.  "  Not  many  brothers 
remember  their  sisters'  birthdays  with  such 
exactitude,  and  when  they  do,  their  pain- 
fully stunted  imaginations  usually  stop  at  a 
pair  of  two-button  gloves." 

"  Sir,"  quoth  Charles  Papillon,  "  the 
lady  whose  scornful  fingers  will  presently 
pull  out  from  the  toe  of  each  shoe  those 
wads  of  tissue-paper  which  I  admire  you 
for  stuffing  in  so  conscientiously — that  lady 
is  not  my  sister.  I  am  sending  a  lady  these 
shoes  because  she  has  trodden  on  my  heart." 

Carew  bent  low  over  his  parcel  to  hide  a 
smile.  Yet  he  liked  old-fashioned  lovers, 
especially  when  they  were  handsome  as 
this  pale  young  dandy  with  the  sombre  eyes 
and  distraught  hair.  The  modern  style  of 
"  Come  on,  old  thing  !  "  did  not  appeal  to 
Carew,  who  was  a  romantic. 

"  When  you  were  at  school,  sir,"  said 
Charles  Papillon,  nothing  loth  to  unburden 
himself,  "  you  learnt  that  slavery  had  been 


abolished.  They  taught  you  wrong.  Slavery 
has  not  been  abolished .  For  seven  weeks  now 
I  have  been  an  abject  slave.  My  lady  is  a 
very  goddess  of  caprice.  When  I  tell  her  I 
am  dying,  she  murmurs  that  she  is  cold,  and 
sends  me  for  her  fur  cloak.  When  I  tell  her 
she  is  lovely  beyond  all  Helens,  she  yawns 
ever  so  prettily  and  picks  up  Strachey's 
*  Queen  Victoria.'  When  I  compose  poetry, 
she  prefers  prose  ;  when  I  send  her  love- 
letters,  white-hot  blisters  of  spiritual  pain, 
she  complains  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
amusing.  When  I  mention  her  eyebrows 
in  terms  of  the  highest  lyrical  rapture,  she 
pouts  because  I  have  not  noticed  her  finger- 
nails. When  she  wants  a  certain  golden 
wine,  a  certain  bright  blue  jewel,  a  certain 
Persian  kitten,  a  Spanish  shawl,  a  jade  fan, 
however  swiftly  I  get  them  for  her,  her 
desire  for  them  has  passed  beyond  even  a 
■  Thank  you.'  I  have  never  had  a  single 
word  from  her  that  was  not  indifferent, 
weary,  or  contemptuous.  She  is  beautiful ! 
She  is  ice  !  I  adore  her  !  Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  my  sufferings  ?  "  he  broke  off 
wildly. 

The  Meddler  had  by  now  suavely  coaxed 
thirteen  of  the  fourteen  shoes  to  poise  in 
such  a  docile  pyramid  as  would  presently 
neatly  enclose  into  a  large  sheet  of  brown 
paper.  The  fourteenth  shoe  was  being  a 
little  troublesome.  It  would  not  form  the 
apex  without  toppling. 

"  What  do  I  think  ?  "  he  repeated, 
crooning  meanwhile  to  the  obstinate  shoe 
as  though  he  were  its  mother.  "  Why,  that 
the  lady  seems  just  a  little  difficult  to  please." 

"  Perhaps  my  death  will  please  her," 
gloomed  the  disconsolate  lover  in  the  arm- 
chair. 

"  I  suppose  it  never  struck  you  that 
perhaps  she  wanted  a  more  cheerful  hero  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  has  had  jesters  in  plenty.  She 
has  had  soldiers,  too,  and  poets,  and 
diplomats,  and  beggars,  and  huntsmen,  and 
travellers,  and  the  pick  of  the  Home  Civil 
Service.  She  has  had  a  throng.  We  might 
have  been  so  happy  together,"  mused 
Charles.  "  I  shall  never  be  happy  again," 
he  continued  further.  And,  furthermore,  he 
vowed  he  had  never  loved  before,  and  would 
never  love  another.  And  he  went  on  to 
remark  that  no  one  in  the  past  had  ever 
loved  as  he  loved,  nor  been  so  cruelly  treated. 
And  he  mentioned,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
that  his  lady  was  very,  very  beautiful  And 
as  a  climax  of  brilliant  originality  he  stated 
clearly  that  life  henceforth  would  be  to  him 
as  hollow  as  a  drum,  but  that  as  he  was  going 
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to  die,  it  did  not  matter.  And  to  all  this 
Richard  Spurnville  Carew  listened  with  the 
utmost  respect,  the  while  he  tied  the  final 
knots  round  that  masterpiece  of  rare  crafts- 
manship, skilful  technique  and  subtle 
handling  which,  with  the  humility  of  a 
true  artist,  he  merely  called  a  parcel,  and 
handed  it  to  Papillon,  ready  for  sealing. 

"  It's  devilish  good  of  you,"  exclaimed 
Papillon,  with  a  sudden  very  pleasant  smile 
which  made  him  handsomer  than  ever. 
"  I  really  was  rather  up  against  it,  you 
know.  I  hadn't  an  idea  it  would  be  such 
an  awkward  business.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
explain  why  I  called  you  in." 

"  Was  it,  by  any  chance,  to  make  a 
parcel  ?  "  suggested  the  Meddler. 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  had  noticed  a  pair  of 
shoes  like  these  in  a  window,  and  they  made 
me  think  of  her  feet.  She  has  the  most 
irresistible  feet."  He  hovered  on  the  verge 
of  ecstasy.  "  I  went  in  and  ordered  seven 
pairs  in  the  absurdly  baby  size  that  I  knew 
would  fit,  because  I  had  measured  once, 
without  her  noticing,  when  I  sat  there." 

"  When  you  sat  where  ?  " 

"  On  the  stool  of  adoration.  I  ordered 
a  different  coloured  pair  for  every  week  that 
I  had  loved  her.  By  the  time  they  were 
ready,  she  was  so  sick  of  me  that  they  will 
do  for  nothing  but  a  farewell  gift,  and,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  will  fetch  me 
the  usual  guerdon  of  indifference.  It's  a 
gift  of  sentiment  entirely.  Of  course  I 
opened  the  boxes  to  see  that  there  was  no 
mistake — they  might  easily  have  sent  me 
gum-boots,  or  goloshes,  or  size  six-and-a-half 
brogues — and  then  I  found  that  I  could  not 
do  them  up  again  ;  and  the  man  from  the 
shop  had  gone,  and  I  could  not  carry  them 
back  to  the  shop  loosely  cradled  in  my  arms, 
and  I  could  hardly  telephone  anywhere  for 
a  man  to  be  sent  down  here  promptly  to  do 
up  a  parcel,  because  the  tale  might  get 
about,  and  I  should  look  a  fool,  and  although 
I  should  be  dead  by  then,  not  even  a 
dead  man  wants  to  look  a  fool,  as  you,  sir, 
being  a  traveller  and  a  philosopher  and  a 
pedlar  of  experiences,  will  no  doubt  have 
found  out.  And  I  could  not  ask  Judson  to 
do  them  up  for  me,  could  I  ?  Think  of 
Judson  for  a  moment." 

Carew  thought  hard  of  Judson,  and 
agreed  that  no  youth,  already  enfeebled  by 
suffering,  could  have  had  the  hardihood  to 
call  Judson  into  the  room  and  bid  him  pack 
fourteen  slippers  out  of  fairy  tale  into  a 
parcel. 

"So  I  just  leant  out  of  the  window  and 


waited  for  whomever  luck  would  send  me. 
It  happened  to  be  you.  I  wonder  if  you 
consider  me  mad  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  consider  your  method 
almost  Utopian  in  its  sane  simplicity.  The 
day  will  come,  I  hope,  when  all  windows 
in  Mayfair,  in  Maida  Vale  and  in  Manchester, 
will  constantly  fly  open,  while  man  calls 
aloud  to  man  to  help  him  pull  a  cork — '  I'm 
no  good  at  pulling  corks !  '• — or  to  tie  a  bow, 
or  to  wash  the  un-get-at-able  portion  of  his 
back  in  the  bath  :  '  D'you  mind  %  Just 
there,  between  the  shoulders  !  '  " 

Papillon  flung  back  his  head  and  roared 
with  laughter,  but,  remembering  his  stricken 
condition,  soon  recovered  seriousness.  "  At 
all  events,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
sir.  I  won't  ask  your  name.  In  the  last 
pause  before  the  final  journey  one  doesn't 
want  to  be  burdened  with  names." 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  postman, 
however,  perhaps  this  parcel  had  better 
be  burdened  with  a  name  and  even  with  an 
address.  If  you  will  write  the  label  now, 
I  can  have  the  personal  pleasure  of  dis- 
patching it  for  you.  Ah,  yes,  I  am  glad  she 
is  called  '  Sylvia.'  I  admire  the  Elizabethan 
period,  and  the  '  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  '  is  one  of  my  favourite  plays.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  dreary  number  of 
times  your  Sylvia  has  had  to  listen  to  her 
swains'  inspired  quotations  : 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness.  .  .  ." 

Charles  Papillon  looked  thoughtful.   "  Do 
you  really  think,"  he  asked,  after  a  few 
seconds'  uneasy  meditation,  "  that  any  of 
the  others  thought  of  singing  her  that  ?  " 
***** 

The  Happy  Meddler  walked  away  with 
the  parcel,  meditating  many  things.  Arrived 
at  the  post  office,  his  actions,  to  the  un- 
initiated, were  mysterious.  There  may 
have  been  some  who  would  have  thought 
them  criminal.  First  of  all,  he  neatly 
cut  the  label  from  the  parcel,  procured 
another  label,  copied  out  the  first  label  on 
to  the  second,  tied  the  duplicate  label  on  to 
the  parcel,  and  slipped  the  original  one  into 
his  pocket.  Then  he  sent  the  parcel  off,  with 
conscientious  precision  as  to  the  number  of 
stamps  required  for  registering  it. 

Next,  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Pamela 
Thorne.     It  read  as  follows  : 

"  Spend  your  remaining  money  on  seven 
pairs  brilliant  brocade  shoes  different  colours. 
Let  yourself  be  seen  everywhere  wearing 
one  shoe  from  one  pair  and  one  shoe  from 
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another  every  night  for  a  week.     I  may  be 
mad,  but  trust  my  inspiration.     Good  luck. 

Carew." 

Advertise- 
ment — that  was 
the  secret  of 
success  !  Little 
Pamela  Thorne, 
seen  every  night 
for  a  year  danc- 
ing prettily  in 
the  Casino  or  in 
the  hotel  ball- 
rooms of  Monte 


Carlo,  would  have  aroused  no  comment, 
but  as  "  The  Lady  Who  Wore  Motley  Shoes  " 
she  would  be  undoubtedly  in  three  days 
the  talk  of  the  season.  Who  was  she  ? 
Why  did  she  do  it  ?  Was  it  for  a  bet  ?  Was 
it  a  vow  1  Pr,  worst  of  all  to  Society's 
vanity,  was  it  the  newest  of  new  fashions 
of  which  she  was  the  pioneer  1  Thus  feminine 
Monte  Carlo  would  whisper  about  her,  and 
male  Monte  Carlo  wTould  dance  with  her, 
to  discover  the  bizarre  secret,  if  they  could. 
And  they  would  discover  nothing,  except 
what  an  excellent  dancer  she  was,  and  that 
she  taught  all  the  new  steps  at  the  very 


"  'How  came  you  to  read  that  letter?'  she  asked.' 
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problem.  Carew  had  to  thank  Papillon  for 
the  idea,  inspired  by  the  way,  in  that 
gentleman's  frantic  conflict  with  paper  and 
string,  he  had  flung  the  shoes  haphazard 
about  the  room,  and  especially  by  the  way 
that  two  of  them,  a  vermilion  brocade  and 
a  green  and  silver,  had  happened  to  fall 
side  by  side,  as  though  a  merry  maid  in  cap 
and  bells  had  only  just  stepped  out  of  them. 

So  the  Happy  Meddler  was  grateful  to 
young  Charles.  Also  he  liked  him.  Also 
it  seemed  as  though  lovely  ladies  ought  to 
be  taught  not  to  be  too  haughty.  Though, 
of  course,  Charles's  mistake  with  Lady 
Sylvia  Berkeley  was  obvious  and  blatant 
to  an  experienced  philanderer  such  as  Carew, 
who  was  passing  through  the  mellow  forties, 
and  had  a  head  like  the  inside  of  an  apple 
loft,  stored  full  of  odd  bits  of  fruit  from  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  of  the  good  and  evil  in 
women — their  sweetness  and  their  foolish- 
ness and  their  cruelty,  and  especially  how 
they  are  cynics  to  the  sentimental,  but 
invariably  sentimentalists  to  the  cynic.  And 
better  than  most  other  types,  Carew  knew 
the  spoilt,  wayward  Sylvia  of  Charles 
Papillon's  despairing  adoration,  and  he 
knew,  too,  why  she  was  unkind.  She  was 
satiated  with  a  thousand  and  one  evenings' 
entertainment,  from  young  Charles  and 
from  others  like  young  Charles,  who  praised 
her  and  lay  at  her  feet,  and  sighed,  and  were 
love-sick,  and  sent  her  gifts  and  fetched  her 
grapes  before  she  asked  for  them.  Heavens, 
how  she  must  be  sick  of  them  !  For  one 
dizzy  moment,  imagining  himself  to  be 
Sylvia,  Carew  felt  all  her  weariness  of  such 
stale  courtship.  Well,  he  would  show  her, 
via  Charles,  a  more  amusing,  more  robust 
courtship  than  any  she  had  experienced  yet. 

For  among  his  merriest  and  most 
dangerous    of    gifts,     Eichard    Spurnviile 


Dear  Lady  Disdain,  I  have  not  read  it.     I  am  a  genius  who  cannot  bear  to  read  over  what  I  have  written. 
I  am  also  a  mountebank  who  can  pull  on  another  man's  name  like  a  pair  of  gloves.' " 


^gtiest  prices.  And  the  next  thing  to 
happen  would  be  an  offer  to  do  exhibition 
dancing  at  a  fabulous  fee.  Eccentric 
a<|vertisement  !      It   had   solved   Pamela's 


Carew  could  mimic  handwriting  so  that 
none  should  know  it  from  the  original.  It 
is  a  curious  item  in  civilisation  that  while 
you  can  mimic  a  voice  and  personality  to 
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an  exact  shade,  you  are  applauded,  and 
offered  huge  contracts  on  the  music-halls, 
and  the  world  says,  "  How  talented !  " 
but  if  equally  well  you  can  mimic  hand- 
writing, you  will  do  better  to  hide  this 
facility  and  be  ashamed  of  it,  for  the  world 
will  suspect  you  of  being  a  criminal,  though 
you  may  never  even  have  forged  a  cheque 
for  elevenpence-halfpenny. 

Carew  sat  down  that  night  at  the  writing- 
table  in  his  study,  and  he  took  out  of  his 
pocket    that    label    which    was    so    fair    a 
specimen  of  Papillon's  handwriting,  and  in 
that  same  handwriting  he  wrote  to  Lady 
Sylvia  Berkeley  a  love-letter,  denying  love, 
trampling   on  it,   kicking  it   in  the  shins, 
bludgeoning   it   over   the  head,  delicately, 
wittily  striking  the  foil  from  love's  hand, 
returning  it  again,  daring  love,  challenging 
it,  refusing  it.    Oh,  "'distinctly  a  love-letter  ! 
A  roystering,   swashbuckling,   heroic  love- 
letter  !    He  told  a  dozen  fantastic  tales  of 
other  women  with  whom  he  was  in  love.    He 
let  Lady  Sylvia  understand  that  all  this 
while  he  had  been  merely  counterfeiting  his 
romantic  passion  for  her  ;    that  the  shoes 
were  his  parting  gift — that  in  reality  he  did 
not  care  a  flip  of  the  fingers  for  her,  a  crack 
of  a  nut,  a  puff  of  a  feather.    An  epigram- 
matic, impudent,  buccaneering  love-letter. 
A  very  monarch  among  love-letters.     And 
he  dared  to  sign  this  lordly  specimen  of 
arrogance   "  Charles  Papillon."     And  then 
he  posted  it,  and  with  the  tender,  benevolent 
smile  of  one  who  has  done  all  he  can  for  the 
ultimate  happiness  of  at  least  four  people 
■ — already  he  saw  the  crowds  fighting   for 
entrance  to  the  dance  club  started  by  Guy 
and   Pamela  Thorne,   already  he  was  the 
honoured  guest  at  the  wedding  of  Charles 
Papillon    and    Lady    Sylvia    Berkeley- — he 
went  off  to  bed  and  drifted  into  a  balmy, 
dreamless  slumber. 

***** 

About  ten  days  later  Carew  had  a  letter 
from  Monte  Carlo,  from  Pamela.  It  was,  as 
he  had  confidently  expected,  a  fervent  letter 
of  thanks  for  his  bizarre  notion  of  the  motley 
shoes.  Without  quite  understanding  why, 
she  had  obeyed  the  wire  exactly — "  You  see 
what  faith  I  have  in  you,  Dick  darling  "■ — 
and  now,  by  about  April,  dear  old  Guy  would 
be  able  to  start  the  dance  club,  and  it  was 
going  to  be  called  "  At  the  Sign  of  the  Odd 
Pair  of  Shoes,"  just  for  luck,  and  it  would 
probably  do  frightfully  well.  And  how  clever 
of  the  Meddler  to  have  thought  of  such  a 
funny,  crazy  way  of  advertising  your  per- 
sonality-— though,  indeed,   you  had  to  be 


brave  to  wear  motley  feet  with  the  whole  of 
Monte  Carlo  looking  on. 

Carew,  feeling  just  a  little  bit  smug  and 
pleased  with  himself,  turned  to  the  next  {age. 
A  familiar  name,  half-way  down,  flashed  to 
his  eye,  and  his  complacence  shrivelled  like 
an  air-balloon  that  has  been  pricked.  Charles 
Papillon  ?  Why.  .  .  . 

Yes,  Pamela  was  engaged,  and  she  was— 
oh,  so  happy  !  It  had  been  all  so  wonder- 
fully quick  and  exciting,  and  he  was  very 
young  and  very  handsome,  and  he  had 
adored  her  from  the  very  first  moment  he 
saw  her  dancing.  She  happened  to  be  wear- 
ing that  night  one  vermilion  shoe  and  one 
green  and  silver.  He  was  pale  and  scornful 
and  a  little  bit  cynical.  "  But  you  know  I 
like  that,  Dick.  I  could  never  have  cared  for 
a  man  who  knew  nothing  about  women,  and 
he  says  he  has  never  really  worshipped  any- 
one before,  though  he  has  had  fancies,  of 
course.  And  we  are  going  to  be  married 
quite  soon,  and  he  lives  in  Mayfair,  and  lie 
only  came  to  Monte  Carlo  because  he  was 
bored  and  sick  with  life,  and  was  going  to 
have  one  last  fling  before  he  drowned  him- 
self. Isn't  it  dreadful  ?  But  all  that  is  over 
now,  and  we  were  simply  meant  for  each 
other,  Dick.  I've  told  Charles  about  you, 
and  he's  longing  to  meet  you.  My  Monte 
Carlo  adventure  couldn't  have  had  a  happier 
ending,  could  it  ?  " 

Yes,  but  meanwhile  a  letter  from  Charles 
Papillon  had  been  sent  to  Lady  Sylvia 
Berkeley.  Carew  put  his  head  down  on  to 
his  clenched  fists  and  groaned.  Here  was  a 
fine  brew  of  mischief  ! 

You  must  remember  that  he  was 
supremely  a  conceited  man.  His  kindness 
and  his  conceit  were  neither  of  them  negative 
qualities,  but  great,  hearty,  impetuous 
fellows,  both  of  them.  So  that  he  did  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  any  letter 
composed  by  him  would  make  no  difference 
to  its  recipient.  It  was  a  gem  of  a  letter,  a 
jewel,  a  subtle  masterpiece.  It  must  have 
stirred  Lady  Sylvia  to  the  depths.  He  had 
the  completest  faith  in  that  letter.  Ijj 
was  a  very  dynamo  among  letters.  And 
certainly  by  now  she  was  in  love  with  the 
sender.  Plague  take  Charle|  Papillon  !  Why 
could  he  not  sit  down  cfuietly  and  wait  whi^ 
the  Meddler  worked  miracles  on  his  behalf . 
Why  must  he  needs  go  roaming  off,  uncon- 
scious of  what  bliss  was  in  store  for  him  fr°m 
Sylvia,  to  Monte  Carlo,  of  all  places  in  the 
world  ?  And  yet  the  reverse  of  plague  take 
him,  since  he  was  Pamela's  sweetheart,  her 
happiness,  and  soon  her  husband. 
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And  from  groaning,  Carew  began,  albeit 
ruefully,  to  laugh.  Well,  he  could  only 
undo  his  mischief  in  one  way,  and  that  was 
by  revealing  himself  to  Lady  Sylvia  as 
the  true  sender  of  that  letter,  and  offering 
himself  for  her  to  destroy  or  to  forgive, 
whichever  she  pleased.  So  off  to  confession 
he  went,  not  too  sorry  that  his  curiosity 
to  see  the  lady  was  to  be  satisfied  ;  for, 
after  all,  curiosity  is  the  main  thread  in 
life's  tangle. 

She  received  him  in  her  sitting-room 
that  was  all  ebony  and  ivory,  and  she  was 
ebony  and  ivory  herself,  except  for  her  eyes, 
which  were  sometimes  blue  as  mountains 
at  dusk,  and  sometimes  grey  as  the  rain, 
and  always  the  most  human  thing  about 
her,  and  the  loveliest.  He  wondered  if  they 
had  been  so  human,  so  tender,  before  his 
letter  had  melted  her  ice. 

"  Supposing,"  said  the  Meddler,  standing 
before  her  with  his  broad-brimmed  shabby 
sombrero  in  his  hand,  "  supposing,  madam, 
there  were  a  rogue  who  called  himself 
Charles  Papillon " 

"  But  you  are  not  Charles  Papillon."  She 
raised  her  brows  in  faint  surprise. 

"  Eros  forbid  !  "  murmured  the  Meddler 
fervently.  "  I  could  not  be  anything  so 
unoriginal.  I  only  said  '  called  himself  ' 
Charles  Papillon.  It  was  at  the  foot  of  a 
letter,  dear  Lady  Disdain.  My  hand  should 
have  staggered  as  it  penned  the  lie,  but  alas, 
my  hand  is  a  rogue,  and  I'm  afraid  it  ran 
straight  and  true." 

"  How  came  you  to  read  that  letter  ?  " 
she  asked,  so  quick  in  her  wrath  that  Carew 
saw  at  once  it  had  meant  a  great  deal  more 
than  nothing  to  her. 

u  Dear  Lady  Disdain,  I  have  not  read 
it.  I  am  a  genius  who  cannot  bear  to  read 
over  what  I  have  written.  I  am  also  a 
mountebank  who  can  pull  on  another  man's 
name  like  a  pair  of  gloves." 

She  understood  now,  and  he  perceived 
that  she  was  going  to  hide  that  it  mattered. 
Her  whole  manner  changed,  became  light, 
and  cool  as  rime,  sparkling  as  frost. 

'  What  is  your  real  name  ?  "  she  asked. 
'*  Besides  Cyrano,  I  mean." 

lw  Besides  Cyrano,  madam,  I  am — Pyg- 
malion, perhaps  ?  " 

And  again  she  understood. 

k  Oh,  yes,  it  was  a  good  letter.  I  read  it 
—twice,  shall  we  say  ?  " 

Twice  an  hour  ?  "  asked  Carew.  "  And 
pu  received  it  nine  days  ago.  I  am  flattered, 
hady  Disdain.  Even  allowing  a  little  time 
,or  sleep,  you  cannot,  along  that  count,  have 


read  it  less  than  a  hundred  times.  Have  you 
sent  for  Charles  ?  " 

Her  eyes  told  him  he  was  an  impudent 
fellow.  For,  after  all,  whoever  had  written 
the  letter,  what  it  inspired  her  to  do  was  her 
own  concern. 

"  For  if  you  did,  or  if  you  did  not,  alas, 
he  never  waited  for  an  answer.  He  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  destroy  himself  that  he 
went  to  Monte  Carlo,  and  there,  dear  Lady 
Disdain,  he  drowned  himself ■ 

"  — in  love,"  added  the  Meddler,  lest  she 
should  be  alarmed.  "  It  is  an  idyll.  She 
is  twenty-one,  and  has  jblue  eyes  and  golden 
hair.  When  he  first  saw  her  she  wore  one 
vermilion  brocade  dancing  shoe  and  one 
green  and  silver,  and  her  name  is  Pamela." 

"  Oh,  please " — he  saw  her  shoulders 
shake  in  a  sudden  confusion  of  laughter — 
"  please,  you  are  going  so  much  too  fast  1 
Pity  my  poor  wits.  I  can't  follow.  Listen — • 
he  sent  me  shoes,  too,  seven  pairs." 

"  I  packed  them,"  quoth  the  Meddler 
gravely,  thus  completing  her  bewilderment. 

"  You  pack  his  parcels  ?  You  write  his 
letters " 

"  I  would  also  play  his  love  scenes,  and 
play  them  better  than  he,"  said  Carew, 
softly  swaggering. 

Her  ivory  was  troubled  a  little,  warmed 
and  coloured. 

"  With  Pamela  ?  " — swiftly. 

"  No,  not  with  Pamela.  Confess,  Lady 
Disdain,  you  would  never  have  bothered 
with  Charles,  would  never  have  given  him  a 
thought ;  you  were  bored — oh,  so  bored 
with  him  and  his  eternal  lyrics,  and  his 
eternal  dull,  boring  passion ;  would  you 
ever  have  given  him  a  thought  if  he 
hadn't  suddenly  startled  you  with  that 
letter  ?  " 

"  I  was  startled,"  she  murmured,  with  a 
little  teasing  smile.  "  It  was  unlike — his 
usual  style.  I  confess,  Pygmalion,  that  I 
have  thought  quite  often  about  that  letter. 
I  thought  about  it  for  three  days,  shall  we 
say  ?  I  thought  that  he  had  suddenly  taken 
leave  of  his  senses." 

"  No,"  contradicted  Carew,  u  that  he  had 
suddenly  found  them,  all  five,  nimble  and 
passionate." 

"  And  then  I  thought  I  would  send  for 
him  ;  and  then — then  I  did  send  for  him, 
and,  strangely  enough,  he  did  not  come  at 
once,  hurrying  and  panting,  burdened  with 
solicitude  that  he  might  have  kept  me  wait- 
ing. No,  he  continued  to  stay  away.  I  was 
provoked.  I  even  began,  it  may  be,  to  feel 
a  little  bit  in  love  with  him,  with  the  man 
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who  could  write  such  a  letter  and  then  stay 
away  when  I  sent  for  him.  And  now  you 
come  along,  and  you  tell  me,  forsooth,  that 
he  did  not  write  the  letter,  and  that  he  did 
not  get  my  message,  and  that  it  was  the  same 

old  Charles,  after  all " 

"  Like  the  five  hundred  Charleses  there 
always  have  been,  and  always  will  be, 
world  without  end,  on  land  and  on  sea, 
while  a  woman  is  young  and  not  un- 
beautiful." 

"  Call  me  beautiful,"  she  suggested.  "  It 
takes  less  time.  And  now,  Pygmalion,  how 
are  you  going  to  atone  for  your  mischief  % 
Here  I  am,  for  the  first  time  in  love.  I  don't 
love  Charles,  and  I  don't  love  you  ;  I  love 
a  man  who  wrote  me  a  certain  letter,  and 
he  doesn't  exist.  What  am  I  to  do? 
You  are  responsible,  you  know." 

"lama  fool  and  a  meddler,"  said  Carew 
humbly.     "  I  meant  well." 

"  That's  the  worst  of  all,"  she  laughed. 
"  You  meant  well.  You  have  broken  the 
egg-shells  round  my  heart,  and  they  were 
delicate  things,  and  cannot  be  put  together 
again  ;  moreover,  you  have  whipped  the 
eggs  and  made  an  omelette,  and  now  there 
is  no  one  to  eat  it.  The  omelette,  being 
left,  gets  leathery,  you  know,  and  tough,  and 
then  it  grows  wrinkled  and  yellow.  This  is 
a  tragic  story  I  am  telling  you  ;  I  wonder 
you  don't  shed  tears  !  " 

"  I  shall  have  all  the  rest  of  my  life  in 
which  to  repent  and  shed  tears,"  Carew 
apologised.  "  For  this  one  half-hour  with 
you,  it  is  worth  while  to  keep  my  eyes 
unblurred.     Are  you  quite,  quite  sure  you 

are  not  in  love  with " 

"  Charles  Papillon  ?  "  she  mocked.  "  Oh, 
quite  sure.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  he 
didn't  write  that  letter;  it  would  have 
been  so  tiresome  to  have  been  in  love  with 
Charles  Papillon." 

«  —with  me?"  asked  the  Meddler  boldly. 
She  leant  back  in  her  chair,  tilted  back  her 
head  against  her  clasped  hands,  and  mused 
for  a  while. 

"  And  if  I  said  yes,  then  more  tragedy  : 
The  Mountebank's  Atonement,  in  three 
acts.  You  are  pledged  in  honour  to  make 
up  to  me  for  the  trick  which  didn't  come 
off,  or,  rather,  came  off  with  a  twist  to  it. 
And  thus  you  will  have  to  hide,  all  your 
life,  the  desolating  fact  of  how  little  you 
care.     We    will    be    the    most    ponderous 


couple  that  ever  solemnly  passed  under  the 
archway  of  matrimony.  And  on  my  birth- 
day, and  at  Christmas,  and  perhaps  on 
St.  Valentine's  Eve,  I  will  exact  love-letters 
from  you  because  your  love-letters  please 
me.  They  will  be — oh,  awful  letters,  with- 
out a  glint  in  them,  and  you  will  read  them 
aloud  to  me  at  breakfast." 

"  No,  I  swear,  not  one  !  "  thundered  the 
Meddler. 

They  looked  at  each  other  ;  her  eyes, 
dark  and  yet  starry  now  as  the  Italian 
sky  by  night,  were  the  first  to  twinkle, 
but  not  before  she  had  seen  the  approach 
of  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  And  then  they 
both  laughed  together,  for  the  very  absurdity 
of  the  situation. 

The  Meddler  rose  to  go.  "  I  am  sorry 
for  the  harm  I  have  done,  Sylvia,  but  I  have  ! 
done  no  harm  at  all.  I  have  broken  your 
heart,  and  yet  you  are  not  heart-broken. 
It  was  a  clear  white  glittering  lump  of  ice 
before,  and  now  it's  a  thousand  tiny  diamond 
splinters — a  very  much  better  metaphor 
than  your  omelette,  which  was  coarse  and 
smacked  of  the  kitchen.  The  next  Charles 
who  loves  you  can,  thanks  to  me,  hope  for 
an  affair  of  sheer  enchantment.  I  envy  him 
his  fortune.  But  since  you  are  so  good  as 
to  appreciate  my  letters-— why,  by  all  the 
red  pillar-boxes  in  Mayfair,  I  will  write 
to  you  !  I  will  send  you  a  whole  sheaf  of 
letters,  but  not  at  Christmas,  and  not  on 
St.  Valentine's  Eve,  though  it  may  be  that 
one  of  them  will  arrive  by  accident  on  your 
birthday,  because,  you  see,  I  do  not  know 
when  your  birthday  is.  I  will  send  my 
letters  when  I  please,  Sylvia,  and  when 
the  vagabond  mood  takes  me.  But  I  can 
promise  you  that  in  all  there  will  not  be 
less  than  fourteen— one  in  atonement  for 
each  brocade  shoe."  „ 

"I  shall  look  forward  to  your  letters, 
said  Sylvia.  "  But  by  about  the  twelfth 
I  had  better,  for  my  own  sake,  school  mysell 
to  be  bored  by  them,  as  there  cannot  he 
more  than  two  to  follow ;  so  with  the 
thirteenth  I  shall  yawn,  and  not  tear  it 
open  till  I  have  finished  my  breakfast, 
and  then  not  read  it  all,  but  skip  the  parts 
that    are    not    about    me.     And   with  the 

fourteenth "  , 

"With  the  fourteenth,"  quoth  W 
Meddler,  "I  may,  perhaps,  come  back 
myself." 


''Well?'  he  demanded,  facing  round.     'Nothing,'  said  Fletcher  in  a  pleasant  manner.      'I  was  only 

going  to  make  a  suggestion.'" 
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IT  was  the  beginning  of  the  week  after 
Easter  week.  Francis  Bouverie- 
Richardson  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  little  inn  parlour  he  was  sharing  with 
James  Fletcher,  and  as  he  walked  he. was 
saying  under  his  breath  those  things  men 
say  either  very  loudly  or  very  softly.  He 
was  a  big  man  with  broad  shoulders  and  a 
general  open-air  appearance,  and  had  much 
too  likeable  a  face  to  be  called  handsome. 

James  Fletcher  was  reading  a  novel 
because  it  was  raining  a  little,  and  he 
hated  to  get  wet.  He  was  nearly  as  big  as 
Bouverie-Richardson,  but  had  an  air  of 
on<»  who  lived  chiefly  indoors  by  artificial 
^ght.      He    looked   up  at  the    end   of    a 


chapter    to    say :     "  What    are    all    these 
curses  for  ?  " 

"  It's  my  confounded  wrist,"  growled 
Bouverie-Richardson,  walking  faster. 

"  Well,  sprained  wrists  have  been  known 
to  get  better,  you  know,"  said  Fletcher 
comfortably,  and  returned  to  his  book. 

"  Yes,  but — I  can't  write,"  the  other 
almost  stammered. 

Fletcher  laid  both  hands  on  the  table  and 
steadily  stared  at  him.    "  Write,  B.-R.  !  " 
he  said.    "  You  never  write.    How  can  that 
matter  to  you  ?    Wire ;    you  always  do. 
The  money  you  throw  about !  " 

"  I  want  to  write— as  it  happens," 
Bouverie-Richardson  said  in  an  odd  sort  of 
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voice.  He  had  turned  his  back,  but  Fletcher 
saw  his  face  in  the  looking-glass  over  the 
mantelpiece,  and  the  look  on  it  caused  him 
to  screw  up  his  mouth  in  a  silent  whistle. 
He  himself  had  a  remarkably  expressive 
face,  and  Bouverie-Eichardson,  to  whom 
it  appeared  in  the  looking-glass,  read  its 
meaning  off  quite  plainly. 

"  Well  ?  "   he  demanded,  facing  round. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Fletcher  in  a  pleasant 
manner.  "I  was*only  going  to  make  a 
suggestion." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  haven't  smashed  my  wrist,  you 
know,"  said  Fletcher,  even  timidly ;  the 
other  man  was  noted  for  an  almost  fierce 
reserve. 

Bouverie-Richardson  stared  at  him.  "  I 
know  you  haven't,  confound  you  !  "  he 
said.  "  It  wouldn't  have  mattered  to  you, 
and  so  it  happens  to  me." 

"  Therefore  it  naturally  follows,"  said 
Fletcher,  shutting  his  book,  "  that  mine  is 
at  your  service." 

"  You  mean  ?  "  asked  Bouverie-Richard- 
son  sharply. 

"  I  mean — • — "  said  Fletcher,  suddenly 
spreading  oufc  writing  things  and  choosing 
out  one  of  the  small  sheets  of  paper  on  which 
he  wrote  his  little  notes. 

Bouverie-Richardson  stamped  up  and 
down.  "  Well,  then,"  he  said  at  last,  a  kind 
of  savage  gratitude  looming  in  his  tones, 
"  suppose  you  say- — ■ — " 

Fletcher  patiently  made  dots  on  the 
blotting  paper  for  some  minutes.  Bouverie- 
Richardson  stood  at  the  window  and  looked 
out. 

"  This  is  really  very  decent  of  you," 
was  what  he  brought  out  at  last. 

After  some  minutes  Fletcher  said  :  "  I'm 
ready." 

"  You  may  as  well  say,"  Bouverie- 
Richardson  replied  over  his  shoulder,  in  a 
hurried  voice,  "  '  Dear  Miss  Waring  '• — — " 

"  I  say,  B.-R.  !  "  It  was  an  involuntary 
exclamation.  Fletcher  could  not  keep  it 
under  his  breath. 

"What's  the  matter  ?  "  growled  Bouverie- 
Richardson. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Fletcher  again, 
"  only  this  is  a  new  line  for  you,  isn't  it  % 
Thought  you  left  all  that  sort  of  thing 
to  me." 

The  other  man  was  torn  between  the 
angry  reluctance  of  the  reserved  person  who 
has  to  lay  open  his  secret  and  his  need  to 
have  the  letter  written  at  all  costs.  At  last 
he  said  quietly,  continuing  his  dictation  : 


"  '  I  am  expecting  from  London  the — 
books  you  were  speaking  of '  " 

"  Books  for  you  ?  "  Fletcher  was  heard 
to  murmur. 

"  '■ — and,  if  I  may,  I  will  bring  them  up 
to  you  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Yours 
truly,'  no,  '  faithfully/  no,  '  truly,'  no, 
I  think,  '  sincerely,  Francis  Bouverie- 
Richardson.'  " 

Fletcher  made  no  remark,  appearing, 
indeed,  to  be  reduced  to  speechlessness, 
and  so  he  was.  Bouverie-Richardson 
fidgeted  round  the  room,  eyeing  him  from 
time  to  time  with  the  self-conscious  and 
resentful  eye  of  a  man  who  has  given  away 
his  secret  and  has  a  half  desire  to  kill  the 
vessel  that  now  contains  it.  Fletcher  got 
out  an  envelope  and  sat  dipping  the  inn 
pen  as  often  as  it  got  dry. 

"  It'll  want  addressing,"  he  supposed 
aloud  to  the  room  in  general  five  minutes 
later. 

Bouverie-Richardson  started.  "  Yes,  to 
Miss  Rose  Waring,  The  Vicarage." 

Half  an  hour  later  Fletcher  ventured  to 
inquire  :  "  And  when  did  you  meet  this 
young  lady  ?  " 

And  Bouverie-Richardson  gruffly  replied  : 
"  I  met  her  fishing  the  day  before  yesterday 
—and  the  day  before  that."  He  took  up 
the  letter  and  left  the  room. 

"  Just  time  to  order  the  books  from 
town,"  murmured  Fletcher,  ruminant. 

Bouverie-Richardson  opened  the  door 
again  to  say  :   "  Sorry  I  was  a  bear." 

"AH  right,  old  chap,"  said  Fletcher  airily. 
"  You're  not  used  to  having  an  affair. 
Always  makes  me  more  cheerful  than  usual." 

Bouverie-Richardson  withdrew  his  head 
and  shut  the  door  again  with  a  firm  hand. 

The  next  morning  he  received  this 
answer  : 

"  Dearest  Old  Thing,- — Do  you  mind 
putting  off  your  visit  just  one  day  ?  I 
know  you're  angel  enough  to  do  anything 
I  ask  and  never  be  offended  with  me.  I 
have  a  special  reason — quite  a  silly  one, 
perhaps.  But  it  means  I.  want  Thursday 
afternoon  all  for  myself.  Perhaps  it  even 
means  a  new  friend.  But  I'll  tell  you 
everything  when  I  see  you.  So  you  wont 
mind,  will  you  ?  Your  own  Rose.'' 

Bouverie-Richardson  took  this  note 
between  his  teeth,  tore  it  into  small  pieces 
with  the  help  of  his  one  hand,  burnt  it,  and 
on  Thursday,  which  was  the  next  day,  he 
packed  up  his  things  and  went  back  t° 
London.      Fletcher   did   not   dare   to  ask 
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questions  after  he  had  glanced  at  his  dark 
face. 

On  Thursday  morning,  just  as  he  was 
getting  into  the  stuffy  little  train  that  was 
to  take  him  to  the  junction,  Miss  Rose 
Waring  was  sitting  at  the  feet  of  her  great 
friend  Almeria  Feldoon  under  the  tall 
pear  tree  in  the  Vicarage  garden.  The 
wind  swung  the  branches  lightly  to  and  fro 
above  her  and  made  golden  chequers  of 
sunlight  swim  slowly  over  her  gown  and 
shining  hair.  The  thick  blossom  clustering  on 
the  branches  was  white  and  her  gown  was 
white,  but  her  cheeks  were  like  her  name. 
Her  hands  were  clasped  round  Almeria's 
knee,  and  she  looked  up  anxiously  into 
Almeria's  face  ;  all  her  life  she  had  thought 
Almeria,  who  was  two  years  older,  the 
wisest  person  in  the  world.  Almeria  had  a 
note  in  her  hands,  Fletcher's  note.  As  an 
amateur  graphologist  she  had  an  immense 
reputation  through  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. 

She  shook  her  head.  Rose  trembled  and 
waited  with  parted  lips  for  the  judgment. 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  Almeria  at  last  in 
a  weighty  manner,  "  the  less  you  see  of  this 
man  the  better." 

"  W-why,  please  ?  "  stammered  little 
Rose. 

"  This,"  said  Almeria,  "is,  I  should  say, 
speaking  quite  impartially  and  entirely  on 
the  lines  of  strict  graphology,  this  is  about 
the  fiftieth  letter  of  the  kind  that  he  has 
written." 

Rose  shut  her  mouth  and  turned  rather 
white.  It  was  the  first  of  the  kind  she  had 
received. 

"  Of  course  you  won't  allow  him  to 
come  ?  "  Almeria  inquired,  and  was  about 
to  tear  up  the  note  in  her  grand  manner,  but 
Rose  gently  snatched  it. 

"  I — I  have  said  I  shall  be  at  home.  I 
always  am,  you  know,"  Rose  faltered.  "  I 
can't  think  you're  right  about  him,  Almeria." 
Almeria  tightened  her  lips.  "  Oh,  I  know 
you're  wonderful  at  graphology,  dear,  but 
can't  graphology  ever  be  wrong  ?  " 

"  Never.   I  guide  my  life  by  it." 

There  was  no  answer  to  this,  but  Rose 
tried  again.  "  But  he's  so— big  and  so  kind, 
and  when  he  looks  at  you,  you  feel  that  you 
could  trust  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

"  ^ty  Poor  child  !  "    said  Almeria  again. 
May  I  speak  quite  plainly,  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  haven't  you  ?  "  said  Rose  miser- 
ably.  "  Of  course  I  want  you  to." 

'  That  man, ' '  Almeria  assured  her  with  the 
air  of  the  expert  saying  his  last  word,  and 


tapping  with  the  back  of  her  finger  nail  the 
note  in  Rose's  hand,  u  that  man  can  conduct 
affairs  with  ten  girls  at  once.  He's  a  capital 
fellow  for  men,  but  where  women  are  con- 
cerned he  is  selfish,  fickle,  and — and— and 
a  cormorant."  She  folded  her  arms  and 
rested  on  the  periods  of  her  delivered 
judgment. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  sighed  Rose  and  clasped 
her  hands  together.  "  You  don't  know  how 
gentle  he  seemed,  and  so — almost  shy." 

"  The  most  dangerous  kind  of  all,"  pro- 
nounced Almeria.  "  He  makes  you  feel  sorry 
for  him,  and  then — why,  of  course,  it's  done  ! 
I  shall  make  a  point,"  she  continued,  "  of 
coming  in  when  he's  here  ;  you  shall  have 
someone  standing  by  you." 

"  Oh,  please,  don't !  "  implored  Rose.  "  I 
— I  want  to  judge  for  myself.  And  I  will 
be  very  cool  and  stiff.   I  promise." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  come  in  this  evening  to 
see  what  has  happened.  It's  a  thousand 
pities  you've  no  mother  to  keep  these  wolves 
away."  She  got  up  to  go.  "  Remember, 
my  dear,  wolf,  I  say." 

"  Yes,  w-wolf,  I'll  remember,"  said  Rose. 
"  Thank  you."  She  tried  to  smile  as  they 
kissed  good-bye. 

As  the  sun  was  setting  that  night,  and 
just  as  Rouverie-Richardson  reached  his 
chambers  and  awkwardly  pushed  home  his 
key  with  his  left  hand,  Almeria  sought  and 
found  little  Rose  Waring  under  the  pear 
tree.  She  was  winking  away  tears. 

"  Already  ?  "  said  Almeria,  with  a  touch 
of  triumph. 

Rose  drew  herself  up  straight.  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,"  she  said  with 
shaky  dignity.  Then  she  broke  down.  "  He 
never  came  at  all !  "  she  said. 

Almeria  threw  up  her  hands.  "  What  did 
I  tell  you  ?  "   she  cried. 

"  You  never  told  me  that,"  said  Rose  with 
brilliant  but  momentary  defiance.  Then 
a  sob  rose,  and  she  could  not  say  anything 
at  all. 

Almeria  sat  down  and  took  Rose's  head 
on  her  knees.  "  Well,  anyway,"  she  said, 
intending  to  console,  "  it's  the  end  of  it,  and 
a  good  thing  too  !  " 

*  *  *  *  * 

Fletcher  determined  to  see  this  dis- 
organising Miss  Rose  Waring.  This  was  not 
the  way  his  own  affairs  ended.  If  he  fled, 
it  was  not  before  the  battle.  He  circled 
round  the  Vicarage  once  or  twice,  and  the 
next  day,  prowling  in  the  fields  along  the 
church  path,  he  came  upon  a  girl  sitting 
in  the  sun  under  the  bank  of  the  Vicarage 
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garden.     By  instinct  he  could  tell  she  was  the   other  way  to  oblige   civilisation,  and 

rather  good-looking,  and  the  way  she  was  tripped  over  a  bundle  of  books, 

sitting  amused  him,  as  if  she  knew  every-  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"   he  said  gruffly, 

thing  of  importance  and  was  ready  to  tell  unused  to  be  at  a  disadvantage. 


"  She  looked  at  the  words  . 

it ;  but  what  he  liked  best  about  any  girl 
was  never  to  have  seen  her  before.  Absurd 
that  civilisation  expected  him  to  pass  by 
as  though  no  one  was  there.     He   looked 


She  knew  every  stroke." 


"  You  were  not  looking  where  you  were 
going,"  said  Almeria.  She  held  her  head 
back  and  looked  at  him  down  her  nose.  "  * 
suppose  I  oughtn't  to  have  set  it  on  tltf 
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path,"  she  added  when  she  had  seen  him, 

though    all    she    noticed    at    first   was   his 

bigness. 
They  picked  up  the  books,  but  she  could 

not  arrange  them ;  do  what  she  would, 
they  tumbled  about.  It 
seemed  to  be  because  his  eyes 
were  on  her.  She  was  aston- 
ished at  herself.  "  They're 
books  for  the  Women's  In- 
stitute," she  said  in  a  vexed 
tone,  as  if.  it  were  all  their 
fault.       And     she     went     on 

trying. 

SSfe—  He  would  not  have  thought 
B.-R.  would  take  to  this  kind, 
but  then  the  dear  old  chap 
had  still  to  discover  women. 
At   last  he  suggested  gently, 


"  Fletcher,  a  little  malicious,  a  little 
mocking,  a  little  afraid,  was  eyeing 
Almeria's  working  face." 


k'  How  would  it  be  to  put  them  like  this  ?  " 
and  behold,  they  stood. 

Almeria  looked  at  him  again  as  he  bent 
over  the  books.  There  were  few  young  men 
ju  the  neighbourhood  ;  they  had  a  Memorial 
1 N stead .  And  if  p eopl e  did  occasionally  come 
1(>  the  village  to  fish,  they  wTere  mostly  men 


who  might  have  boasted  of  their  own  weight 
rather  than  of  the  weight  of  their  catches. 
She  had  sometimes  said  to  Rose,  "  Give  me 
a  woman  any  day  rather  than  a  man,"  but  it 
occurred  to  her  at  this  moment  that  there 
might  be  something  to  be  said  for  men. 

He  stood  surveying  his  achievement  with 
his  hands  lightly  on  his  hips,  lifting  his  coat 
aside.  His  clothes  were  too  new  for  the 
country,  but  she  did  not  notice  that ;  she 
felt  there  was  something  about  him  which 
made  him  different  from  anybody  she  had 
seen  before,  as  there  was.  Suddenly  he 
turned  his  eyes  and  met  hers.  She  felt 
shy ;  no  man  or  woman  had  ever  made  her 
feel  shy  before. 

"  I  like  your  village,"  he  said.  He  seemed 
to  be  all  London  patting  the  village  on  the 
back,  and  she  felt  he  had  the  right. 

"  It's  not  mine,"  she  returned  quite 
rudely,  partly  because  she  was  always 
accurate  and  partly  because  she  had  a 
feeling  so  unfamiliar  that  she  fled  to  rude- 
ness as  to  a  refuge.  This  feeling  came  out 
of  the  realisation  that  she  had  rarely  seen 
a  man,  and  hadn't  known  how  she  might 
feel  when  she  saw  a  superlative  one.  She 
knew  he  was  superlative  because  she  knew 
everything  at  sight.  "  It's  not 
mine,"  she  said. 

"  But,    pardon   me,"    he    re- 
turned, as  unresentful  as  one  of 
the    new   honey-bees,  bred   not 
to  sting,  and  connecting  with  a 
glance  her  bare   head  and  the 
tips  of  the  Vicarage  chimneys, 
seen  over  the  hedge,  "  you   are 
the  daughter  of  the  Vicar  ?   You 
are  Miss  Waring  ?  " 
"  No,  I'm  her  friend,  Almeria  Feldoon." 
He  stayed  a  little  longer.    He  was  rather 
interested  in  the  mixture  of  cocksureness 
and  unsophistication,  and  would  have  been 
even  if   she  had  not   represented  the  way 
to  Rose  Waring. 

Left  alone,  Almeria  remained  with  her 
chin  in  her  hand  for  some  time,  looking  on 
the  ground,  where  one  looks  in  remembering 
the  past.  The  past  she  was  remembering 
went  back,  perhaps,  seven  minutes. 

She  did  not  speak  of  this  meeting  to  Rose. 
.She  had  always  looked  down  on  Rose  in 
a  comfortable,  elder-sister,  despising  way ; 
Rose  was  so  young  and  simple.  Now  she 
felt  she  wa;  a  stupid  little  thing,  fretting 
herself  because  some  inferior  man  had 
looked  at  her  twice  and  gone  away. 

She  met  him  again,  and  then  again,  and 
he  wore  his  usual  air,  which  made  it  seem  to 
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any  woman  that  he  might  make  love  to  her 
the  next  moment.  The  first  meeting  was  her 
doing,  the  second  pure  accident  with  a  slight 
push  from  him  ;  he  was  becoming  impatient 
to  see  this  young  Rose  of  hers  who  in  a 
mere  couple  of  encounters  had  blighted  old 
B.-R.'s  new  feelings. 

At  last  he  saw  her.  She  was  driving 
Almeria  in  the  old  Vicarage  car  when 
a  man  turned  the  corner  suddenly  and 
saluted  Almeria  with  an  air  of  special 
acquaintance.  She  looked  at  Almeria. 
Almeria's  face  was  pink. 

"  And  you've  never  said  a  word  about 
him  !  "   little  Rose  cried.    "  Who  is  he  ?  " 

Almeria  put  the  pinkness  of  her  face  into 
words  ;  she  was  very  superior,  as  if  she 
were  relating  the  affairs  of  two  heroic  beings. 
"  I  feel  almost  selfish,"  she  said,  when  the 
tale  was  told,  "  to  have  found  such  a  friend 
when — when  you — ■ — " 

"  But  how  can  you  be  sure  he's  a  friend  ? 
You've  seen  him  only  three  times  !  " 

"  I  know,"  returned  Almeria  from  an  even 
greater  height  than  usual.  *'  I  couldn't 
be  mistaken.  He's  told  me  so  much  about 
himself,  and  when  he  looks  at  me  I  feel  I 
could  trust  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Rose  remembered  saying  these  words  to 
Almeria  under  the  pear  tree ;  she  did  not 
say  so.  She  squeezed  Almeria's  hand  that 
lay  on  her  knee.  And  the  car,  having  its 
head,  sidled  insidiously  towards  the  ditch. 

Fletcher  grew  more  impatient,  and  two 
days  later  he  sauntered  past  a  gap  he  had 
noted  in  the  Vicarage  garden  hedge,  where 
the  busy  Vicar  had  pulled  out  a  thorn  and 
not  had  time  to  put  in  a  prunus  spinisa. 

Almeria  and  Rose  were  sitting  near  by  on 
the  grass.  Rose  gazed  at  him  as  he  moved 
slowly  across  the  opening.  Wise  Almeria  had 
made  such  a  happy  friendship,  and  she  such 
an  unlucky  one.  She  looked  at  him  so 
earnestly  that  he  hung  on  his  foot,  as  he  had 
meant  to  do,  anyhow. 

"  Won't  you  come  in  ?  "  Almeria  said 
in  a  voice  new  to  Rose  ;  it  was  almost)  a 
cooing  voice.  Almeria  cooing  !  "Rose, 
won't  you  ask  Mr.  Fletcher  to  come  in  ?  " 

He  came  in.  Almeria  almost  adored  his 
spring  over  the  barrier  in  the  gap.  She 
introduced  him  to  Rose  ;  she  seemed  to  be 
showing  him  of!  as  the  man  who  did  not 
run  away,  her  friend,  so  superior  to  Rose's 
friend. 

Rose  smiled  up  towards  him  ;  he  was  very 
wonderful  if  Almeria  liked  him.  He  was 
satisfied  with  Rose.  Poor  old  B.-R.  !  It 
was  hard  luck  to  lose  a  little  girl  like  this. 


He  sat  down  on  the  grass  opposite  to  her, 
and  Almeria  talked  to  them. 

"  Your  friend  is  terribly  clever,"  he  put 
in  when  he  could.  "  I'm  afraid  of  her.  She 
understands  everything,  doesn't  she  ?  " 

Rose  agreed  in  deepest  faith. 

"  Oh,  no,  I'm  just  a  country  girl,"  Almeria 
protested.  She  liked  Rose  to  think  her 
experienced  ;  she  did  not  like  this  man  to 
think  her  experienced. 

He  seemed  not  to  know  she  had  spoken ; 
he  was  looking  at  Rose  in  another  way,  with 
a  look  different  from  his  looks  at  her.  She 
felt  a  little  giddy,  as  if  the  lawn  had  trembled 
under  her.  She  had  had  so  many  new 
sensations  in  the  last  few  days.  She  put  her 
hand  over  her  eyes.   He  turned  quickly. 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said,  with  a  gay  smile,  as 
if  they  were  quite  alone  once  more.  "  In 
all  our  talks  you  make  me  feel  that  you 
know  so  much." 

She  was  well  and  happy  again.  "  But  I 
don't  really." 

"  Yes,  you  do,"  said  Rose  warmly. 

"  Well,  perhaps  graphology."  Rose 
winced.  Almeria  did  not  see  ;  she  forgot 
Rose  and  her  childish  affair.  "  It's  the  only 
thing  I  can  do,  really,"  she  went  on,  cooingly 
again,  "  but  I  have  studied  that.  It's  no 
credit  to  anybody ;  it's  all  a  question  of 
learning  laws  by  heart." 

"  But  can  you  really  see  what  people  are 
by  the  way  they  write  ?  "  He  was  rather 
tiring  of  Almeria.  She  hadn't  come  up  to 
expectation. 

She  wanted  more  than  ever  to  impress 
him- — she  had  forgotten  her  graphology ! 
She  held  off.  It  made  him  quite  interested 
again. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  can,"  he  teased 
her.  "  No  one  can.  People  form  their 
writing ;  it's  a  deliberate  choice." 

"  But  why  do  they  choose  just  those 
forms  ?  You  can  tell  the  character  of  a 
person  you've  never  seen ;  it's  scientific,  it 
can't  fail." 

"  Do  go  on,"  he  said,  settling  down  more 
comfortably  on  a  level  with  Rose's  face. 

"  I  once  told  Rose  a  most  remarkable 
thing,  didn't  I,  Rose  %  " 

"  Y-yes,"  murmured  Rose,  turning  her 
face  away. 

"  It  was  about  a  man  who  wanted  to 
call ;  he  promised  her  some  books — ■ — " 

Fletcher  had  been  half  listening,  looking 
at  Rose ;  he  suddenly  faced  Almeria. 
"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  And  from  those  few  words,"  Almeria 
went   on,    not    dreaming    what   he    knew, 
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•'  from  those  few  words  I  could  see  that 
he  might  be  a  capital  fellow  for  men,  but 
that  where  women  were  concerned — ■ — " 

Little  shrinking  Rose,  bending  down 
towards  the  grass,  remembered  every  word. 

Fletcher  cried  out  :    "  But  listen — — " 

But  Almeria  swept  on  :  "  ■ — where  women 
were  concerned- " 

"I'm  bound  to  say — ■ — "  said  Fletcher 
loudly. 

Almeria  thought  he  was  standing  up  for 
men  in  a  trade  union  sort  of  way ;  she 
continued  grandly  :  "  — he  was  selfish, 
fickle,  and,  yes,  I  said  a  cormorant." 

Fletcher  had  taken  out  a  notebook  from 
his  pocket. 

"And,"  she  ended  on  a  full  note,  "he 
himself  proved  it  was  true."  Fletcher  was 
writing  fast.    "  He  never  came  !  " 

Fletcher  handed  her  the  notebook.  She 
looked  at  the  words.  It  was  Bouverie- 
Richardson's  note  over  again ;  she  knew 
every  stroke.  She  turned  red,  she  turned 
white.  She  looked  at  Rose ;  after  all,  she 
did  love  her.  She  looked  at  Fletcher  ; 
she  had  lost  her  head  about  him.  Yet  her 
science  was  true.     It  was  a  bitter  fix. 

The  silence  was  queer.  It  made  Rose  lift 
her  head.  Fletcher,  a  little  malicious,  a 
little  mocking,  a  little  afraid,  was  eyeing 
Almeria's  working  face. 

"  Then — then "  Almeria  stammered. 

"  Yes,  I  wrote  that  letter."  And  he  met 
her  eyes  and  folded  his  arms  as  if  he  said : 
"  Now  what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

Almeria  could  not  say  it.  She  struggled 
for  self-control.  Rose  palpitatingly  watched 
them. 

"  He'd  sprained  his  wrist.  I  did  the 
job." 

"  Then  why  didn't  he  come  ?  "  Rose 
cried,  half  getting  up. 

He  wanted  to  say  something  comforting 
and  something  excusing  Bouverie-Richard- 
son. "  That  I  can't  say,"  was  all  he  said 
soberly. 

Rose,  in  a  rush  of  feeling,  sprang  up  and 
ran  away.  Her  friend  was  not  a  villain,  then, 
but  why  hadn't  he  come  ? 

The  other  two  took  no  notice  ;  the  battle 
was  joined.  She  tried  to  speak.  He  could 
tell  by  her  voice  that  she  was  torn  between 
the  feeling  she  had  for  him  and  her  faith 
in  graphology. 

u  But — bufc  you  aren't "     She  could 

not  utter  the  words. 

"  What,  selfish  and  a  cormorant  and  all 
that  ?  "  he  repeated  drily.  "  You  put  it  a 
little   harshly,    perhaps,    though   so   ably ; 


I  have  been,  shall  we  say,  a  devoted  experi- 
menter." 

"  It's  not  a  joke  !  "  groaned  Almeria, 
rocking  herself  a  little. 

He  laughed  slightly  ;  he  knew  she  would 
rock — young  women  so  easily  mistook  their 
vanity  for  their  hearts.  "  Experiment's 
the  approved  method  in  science,  why  not  in 
human  relations  ?  " 

She  gulped  and  was  not  able  to  speak. 
She  was  bowed  down  with  shame  at  having 
read  him  wrongly  and  lifted  up  with  pride 
in  having  read  his  letter  right.  What  could 
she  do  but  jock  ?  He  was  dreadfully 
attractive,  too,  in  his  cheerful  unkindness. 

"  And,  besides,  you'll  admit  it's  all 
examinations  now,  and  mine's  the  only 
fair  examination.  In  my  way  it  isn't  a 
professor  above  and  a  candidate  below  ; 
the  candidates  examine  one  another." 

Still  she  struggled  between  the  first  fancy 
she  had  ever  felt  and  pride  in  her  Tightness. 
She  was  purple  in  her  humiliation. 

"  And  the  ploughing's  generally  mutual," 
he  ended  pleasantly,  lighting  a  cigarette. 

Pride  in  her  science  won ;  it  would  last 
the  longest.  She  looked  him  in  the  eye. 
"  Yes,  it's  mutual,"  she  said.  And  she  got 
up  quite  steadily  and  walked  into  the  house. 
It  was  an  enormous  support,  having  been 
right. 

He  went  out  through  his  gap  again.    It 

was '  an    enormous    relief,    being    rightly 

understood  by  Almeria. 

*  *  *  *  *fc 

Rose  was  walking  up  and  down  at  the  end 
of  the  garden.  In  her  turn  she  forgot 
Almeria's  affair.  A  feeling  made  her 
look  up. 

She  saw  Bouverie-Richardson  standing 
outside  the  gate,  looking  in.  She  went 
towards  him  as  naturally  as  if  it  had  been 
arranged  between  them  that  he  should  be 
there  and  they  were  the  greatest  friends. 
Not  a  thought  of  what  he  had  or  hadn't  done, 
not  a  thought  but  of  himself  !  And  as 
naturally  he  was  going  to  receive  her.  Then 
all  at  once  she  stopped,  her  eyes  fell,  and 
she  stood  still.  He  wasn't  the  villain  Almeria 
said  he  was,  but  perhaps  he  was  some  other 
kind  of  villain.  Oh,  there  were  lots  of 
kinds  !    She  knew  that  now. 

She  was  entrancing,  hesitating  there. 
Bouverie-Richardson  was  beside  himself. 
He  durstn't  open  his  mouth,  he  didn't  know 
which  would  come  out — "  Darling !  "  to  ber 
or  "  Silly  fool  you've  been  !  "  to  himself. 

She  lifted  her  eyelids  again  :  how  could 
one  be  sure  what  a  stranger  was  like  ?   Even 
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Aimer i a  out  of  her  own  mouth—it  was 
frightful  that  men  could  be  so  unaccount- 
able and  perplexing. 

Suddenly  she  went  straight  to  him  and 
put  her  hands  on  the  top  of  the  gate. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  ?  "  she  asked 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 

He  began  dragging  an  envelope  out  of  his 
inner  pocket.  "  It  was  such  a  strange  note," 
he  stammered.  "  So  strange  I  burnt  it. 
But  I  didn't — I  don't  know  why  I  didn't — 
burn  the  envelope,  and  this  morning  I  came 
on  this  note  sticking  in  it."  Her  little  face 
was  changing  delightfully  to  and  fro  between 
her  emotions ;  it  almost  prevented  him 
from  being  able  to  think  what  he  was 
saying.  "  You  must  have  put  two  in  by 
mistake,  and  I  got  hold  of  the  wrong  one." 


"  Now  I  know  !  The  other  was  to  an 
old  darling,  and  I  wanted  her  not  to  come." 
She  remembered  that  naughty  note  ;  she 
loved  him  for  not  coming  because  of  it. 
"  I  wondered  she  didn't  answer,  then  I 
heard  she'd  been  suddenly  called  abroad." 

"  Why  didn't  you  want  her  1  "  He 
hardly  dared  ask,  it  was  so  important  to 
him. 

"  Because  you  were  coming,"  said  Eose 
simply. 

"Tell  me  what  you  thought  when  I 
didn't  come,"  he  begged  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Some  day,"  Rose  replied,  just  as  low. 

"  There'll  be  plenty  of  time  !  "  he  cried, 
suddenly  joyful. 

And  she  began  to  open  the  gate  at  last. 
And  he  came  in. 


THE   NEW   HOUSE. 

\/OU  shall  know  gladness,  you  shall  learn 
*      Sorrow ;  the  years  will  pace 
Before  your  windows  till  they  turn 

Youth  into  age  and  trace 
Their  names  upon  your  face. 


Ivy  will  climb  to  clothe  your  walls, 

And  creepefs  interlace, 
And  to  your  eaves;  when  April  calls, 

The  spear-swift  martins  race 
To  find  a  nesting-place. 

And  you  shall  tremble  to  behold 
Birth,  death,  the  first  embrace 

Of  mating  lovers.    So  grown  old, 
Serene  shall  shine  your  face, 

Endowed  with  quiet  grace. 

BRIAN    HILL. 


!  Are  you  going  ?     Well,  come  again.'     I  looked  at  Vivien.     '  Please  do,'  she  said, 
for  father  to  have  somebody  to  talk  to.'  " 


'  It's  so  good 


UNEASY   MONEY 


By    K.    R.    G.    BROWNE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    HUTTON    MITCHELL 


THE  one-legged  pavement  artist  sat 
beneath  a  high  wall  at  a  corner 
where  two  suburban  roads  came 
together  at  an  acute  angle  —  two  neat 
and  proper  suburban  roads,  lace-curtained 
and  law-abiding  and  as  exhilarating  as 
yesterday's  blancmange.  Viewed  from 
the  aesthetic  angle,  his  position  was  agree- 
able enough,  commanding,  as  it  did,  a 
gentle  prospect  of  immaculate  gardens 
and  polished  door-knockers,  but  from  a 
purely  commercial  standpoint  one  would 
have  judged  it  unpromising,  for  here  was 
110  volume  of  traffic,  but  only  a  moderate 
allowance  of  wayfarers,  an  occasional 
postman,  and  innumerable  cats- — a  pleasant 
spot  for  rest  or  meditation,  but  ill  suited  to 
pavement  artistry.  . 


Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  thought  that 
came  to  me  as  I  turned  the  corner  and 
trod  heavily  upon  his  foot.  The  pavement 
artist  uttered  a  sharp  yelp  and  withdrew  his 
leg  in  haste. 

"  Confound  it  !  "  he  said. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  apologised. 

"  They  all  do  it,"  said  the  pavement 
artist  irritably,  in  an  extraordinarily  deep 
voice. 

Studying  him,  the  while  I  fumblingly 
sought  to  discover  if  anything  smaller  than 
half-a-crown  inhabited  my  pocket,  I  per- 
ceived that  this  was  a  pavement  artist  of 
uncommon  quality.  He  was  a  short, 
powerfully  built  man  of  middle  age,  having 
an  enviable  quantity  of  black  hair  and  a 
truculent  little  beard  of  the  same  colour. 
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His  eyes  were  very  dark  and  fierce,  and  a 
great  imperious  beak  of  a  nose  heightened 
the  natural  aggressiveness  of  his  expression. 
Though  he  lacked  a  leg,  he  impressed  me 
as  a  man  who  might  prove  very  useful 
in  emergency.  His  garments,  though  of 
palpable  antiquity,  were  serviceable  enough  ; 
the  hat  which  lay,  mouth  upward,  at  his 
side  was  certainly  shapeless  and  green  with 
age  ;  but  then  so  is  mine,  for  I  prefer  them 
that  way. 

Into  this  hat,  my  researches  having 
yielded  nothing  less,  I  now  dropped  a  florin 
in  the  careless  manner  of  one  having  large 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  alms. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  the  pavement  artist.  "  Two 
bob."  He  thrust  a  hand  into  his  pocket, 
withdrew  it,  and  offered  me  one-and-six- 
pence. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Your  change,"  said  he.  "  A  man  who 
gives  two  bob  to  a  pavement  artist  is  either 
drunk  or  short  of  change.  You're  not 
drunk,  so  here  you  are.  And  thank  you, 
sir." 

"  Nonsense,"  I  said,  aware  that  I  was 
blushing.  •  "  It  was  nothing  of  the " 

"  Take  it  !  "  snapped  the  pavement 
artist. 

I  took  it,  for — as  I  hope  I  have  made 
clear — he  was  that  kind  of  man. 

There  followed  a  pause,  for  this  singular 
person  interested  me,  and  life  is  not  nowa- 
days so  crammed  with  interest  that  one 
can  afford  to  shun  any  new  experience.  I 
cast  a  glance  at  his  exhibits,  and  my  interest 
increased. 

Six  canvases  stood  in  an  orderly  rank 
against  the  wall.  Large  paintings  they  were, 
executed  in  oils.  Each  was  a  landscape, 
and  though  I  know  rather  lees  of  art  than 
a  Zulu  knows  of  hydrostatics,  even  to  me  it 
was  evident  that  here  was  craftsmanship 
of  the  very  highest  calibre.  These  six 
pictures,  with  their  trees  and  flowers  and 
streams  and  dim  blue  mountains,  made  the 
little  suburban  street  seem  very  lifeless  and 
unreal. 

"  Like  'em  ?  "  asked  the  pavement  artist, 
as  if  he  did  not  in  the  least  care  whether  I 
liked  them  or  not. 

"  Very  much,"  I  assured  him. 

"  You're  the  second,"  said  he.  "  An  old 
lady  yesterday  said  they  were  very  pretty." 

"  Are  they — — "  I  began,  and  hesitated. 
"  I  mean,  did  you-— — " 

The  fierce  eye  of  the .  one-legged  man 
withered  me.  "  Because,"  he  said  coldly, 
"  you  give  me  sixpence,  that  does  not  buy 


insulting  me."  He 
b@ldly  inscribed  in 
'      "  All  My  Own 


you   the    privilege    of 
pointed  to   a   legend, 
chalk  upon  the  pavement : 
Work." 

"  Quite,"  I  said  hurriedly,  "  quite.  I 
never  thought— it  just  occurred  to  me — you, 
see,  you've  not  conformed  to  the  traditions 
of  pavement  artistry.  Where,  for  example, 
is  the  chunk  of  salmon,  the  lighthouse  in  a 
storm,  the  portrait  of  Lord  Haig,  the- — ~— " 

■"  Right  !  "  said  the  pavement  artist 
briskly.  "  Stand  still."  From  his  pocket 
he  took  a  piece  of  chalk  and  with  it  drew 
half  a  dozen  bold  lines  upon  the  ground 
at  his  side.  When  he  had  done,  there  upon 
the  pavement  was  my  face — my  face  as  it 
appears  to  me  in  those  black  moods  (such 
as  occasionally  attack  the  vainest  among 
us)  when  I  hate  my  face  and  everything 
about  me.  A  caricature- — a  gross  and 
libellous  exaggeration,  I  hope- — but  an  un- 
mistakable likeness  and  a  brilliant  piece  of 
work. 

"  I  see,"  I  said  feebly,  marvelling  that 
a  man  who  could  do  this  sort  of  thing  could 
find  only  the  pavement  to  do  it  on.  "  I — I 
apologise  for  my  unworthy — • — " 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  returned  the  pave- 
ment artist,  obliterating  me  with  a  sweep 
of  his  hand.  "  You're  not  the  first— 
Hullo,  Rags  !     You're  late." 

"  You'd  be  late,"  said  a  voice  over  my 
shoulder,  "  if  you  had  to  carry  this  little 
lot." 

I  turned  and  almost  collided  with  a  girl 
who  had  approached  us  unobserved.  As  I 
drew  back,  mumbling  apologies,  I  was 
conscious  of  a  slight  sensation  of  dizziness, 
for  I  had  never  seen  a  girl  like  this  before. 
I  have  no  skill  in  describing  feminine  beauty, 
so  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  she  was  quite 
the  most  perfect  thing  1  had  ever  encoun- 
tered in  a  fairly  wide  experience.  She  was 
a  small  person — large  women  affect  me  much 
as  a  snake  affects  a  rabbit — and  her  hair 
and  eyes  were  dark  and  everything  that 
hair  and  eyes  should  be.  There  were 
also  a  wholly  adorable  nose  and  a  notably 
resolute  chin.  She  was  very  neatly  and 
very  plainly  dressed,  and  she  carried  an 
extraordinary  number  of  parcels.  From  one 
of  them,  as  I  gaped  at  her,  an  onion  escaped 
and  leaped  blithely  to  the  ground. 

"  Oh,  dash  it  !  "  she  said.  "  Thanks  so 
much."  This  to  me,  as  I  hastened  io 
retrieve  the  errant  vegetable.  "  I've  lost 
three  and  a  potato  already.  Had  a  good 
day,  father  ?  " 

"  One-and-ninepence    and  a  ten-centime 
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piece,"  replied  the  pavement  artist  cheer- 
fully. "  It  may  not  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  but  it  ought  to  confine  him  to  the 
hall."  He  seized  a  crutch  that  lay  beside 
him  and  hoisted  himself  upright.  "  I  want 
my  tea,  Rags." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  girl.  "  And  how  am 
I  going  to  carry  your  pictures  and  the 
week-end  provender  as  well  ?  " 

At  this  point  I  coughed.  I  am  not  much 
of  an  opportunist,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
here  was  such  a  chance  as  comes  my  way 
but  seldom.  If  I  was  unwilling  to  part  from 
the  pavement  artist  until  I  knew  more  about 
that  peculiar  man,  I  was  still  more  reluctant 
to  lose  sight  of  his  daughter. 

"  Perhaps,"  I  offered,  "  I  might  help, 
if  you'd  allow  me." 

"  There  speaks  a  Samaritan,"  said  the 
one-legged  man.  "  You  carry  the  Academy, 
then.     We've  not  far  to  go." 

Nor  had  we.  Across  the  road  we  went 
(I  with  the  pictures,  the  girl  with  her 
parcels,  the  pavement  artist  surprisingly 
nimble  upon  his  crutch),  down  a  side-street, 
and  so  came  presently  to  a  large  mews, 
where  shirt-sleeved  men  were  valeting  motor- 
cars. The  pavement  artist  produced  a  key 
and  opened  a  door. 

"  Had  any  tea  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  I  confessed. 

"  There's  only  bread  and  jam,  father," 
said  his  daughter.     "  I  forgot  the  cake." 

"  What  more  does  he  want  ?  "  demanded 
the  one-legged  man,  and  turned  to  me. 
"  Our  loaf  is  at  your  service,  sir.  This  way." 

With  remarkable  agility  he  set  off  up  a 
steep,  narrow  stair,  we  following.  Anon  I 
found  myself  in  a  small,  whitewashed  room 
which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  contain 
nothing  but  pictures.  Pictures  were  every- 
where-— on  the  walls,  on  the  floor,  stacked 
in  corners,  large  pictures,  small  pictures, 
pictures  in  every  stage  of  completion. 
Gradually  I  noted  other  furnishings — not 
much,  but  all  good — an  oak  table,  some 
rush-bottomed  chairs,  a  Queen  Anne  bureau 
of  walnut,  a  big  linen-fold  panelled  chest. 

"  Chuck  'em  down  anywhere,"  said  the 
pavement  artist,  "  and  take  a  pew.  By  the 
way,  my  name  is  Smith.  This  is  my 
daughter.  A  shrewish  vixen,  but  she 
makes  a  heavenly  omelette.  Her  name  is 
Vivien,  but  I  call  her  Rags,  for  no  reason 
that  I  know  of." 

'k  Mine,"  I  returned,  "  is  Peter  Trone,  and 
I'm  a  journalist  by  trade.  At  least,  I  write 
a  lot  and  sell  a  little." 

"  A    degrading    profession,    I've    always 


thought,"  commented  Mr.  Smith  amiably. 
"  However,  every  man  to  his  taste.  Tea, 
wench,  and  speedily." 

"  As  time  goes  on,  Mr.  Trone,"  said  Vivien 
from  the  doorway,  "  you'll  understand  this 
peculiar  old  gentleman  better.  He's  one  of 
those  unfortunate  people  who  must  talk  or 
burst.  He  even  nags  himself  in  his  sleep, 
just  to  keep  his  eye  in." 

"  Tea  !  "  thundered  her  parent. 

That  was  a  curious  meal.  There  was,  as 
Vivien  had  foretold,  only  bread  and  jam  ; 
but  what  of  that  ?  It  is  not  what  you  eat, 
but  what  you  talk  about  that  makes  a  meal, 
and  we  talked  of  everything  under  the  moon. 
That  is  to  say,  the  pavement  artist  talked, 
Vivien  and  I  saying  "  Really  ?  "  as  required. 
The  one-legged  man  appeared  to  have  been 
everywhere,  done  everything,  met  every- 
body. In  one  short  hour  he  talked  his 
way  round  the  world  and  back  again,  but  in 
so  dispassionate  and  impersonal  a  fashion 
that  when  he  had  done  I  still  knew  nothing 
of  his  history  nor  of  the  reasons  that  con- 
demned him  to  live  by  exhibiting  works  of 
art  to  a  public  which  rewarded  him  at  the 
rate  of  one-and-ninepence  a  day. 

When  at  last,  fearful  of  outstaying  my 
welcome,  I  rose  and  made  motions  of 
departure,  I  ventured  on  a  final  effort  to 
extract  information  on  these  points. 

"  It  must  be  an  anxious  business,"  I 
suggested  casually,  "  to  sit  on  a  paving-stone 
all  day  and  wait  for  somebody  to  recognise 
merit." 

Mr.  Smith  cocked  an  eye  at  me — an  eye 
which  said  very  plainly  that  to  him  my  mind 
was  as  an  open  book,  printed  m  large,  clear 
type. 

"  Why,  no,"  he  answered.  "  There's 
always  something  going  on.  And  people 
are  really  very  lavish,  considering  income 
tax.  I've  been  on  this  pitch  only  three 
days,  but  already  I've  taken  ten  bob. 
One-and-ninepence  to-day,  four-and-four- 
pence  yesterday,  and  three-and-elevenpence 
the  day  before.  .  .  Are  you  going  1  Well, 
come  again." 

I  looked  at  Vivien. 

"  Please  do,"  she  said.  "  It's  so  good 
for  father  to  have  somebody  to  talk  to, 
through  and  over.  He  wore  me  out  long 
ago.     And  there's  usually  bread  and  jam." 

"  Then  I'll  certainly  come,"  said  I. 

As  I  made  my  way  out  of  the  mews,  an  idea 
which  for  some  time  had  been  simmering  in 
my  mind  suddenly  crystallised  to  a  decision. 
Therefore  I  did  not  immediately  lay  a  course 
for    my    rooms,    but    instead    boarded    an 
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omnibus  and  was  carried  southward  to  the 
affluent  and  haughty  district  of  Belgravia, 
where  my  Uncle  Ferdinand  lives  in  an 
atmosphere  of  high  art  and  great  wealth. 

Men  say  of  my  Uncle  Ferdinand  that  on 
his  demise  he  will  infallibly  be  stuffed  and 
placed  tenderly  under 
glass  in  a  public 
museum,  for  he  is  that 
rarest    of    all     created 


paints  but  little  nowadays,  being  well  on  in 
years  and  opulent  beyond  his  needs,  but  lie 
remains  a  power,  and  is  aware  of  it. 

I  found  my  Uncle  Ferdinand  in  his 
library,  reading  Eabelais  through  horn- 
rimmed spectacles.  He  is  a  grey-haired 
gentleman  of  eighteenth-century  appear- 
ance, having  rather  the  air  of  one  skilled  in 
the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane  than  that 
of  an  unusually  astute  business  man.  At  my 
respectful  entrance  he  looked  up  and  nodded 
genially. 

"  Ah,  Peter  !  Come  in,  my  boy.  Whisky 
in  the  cupboard." 

"  No,  thanks,  uncle,"  said  I.  "  I've 
dropped  in  because  I've  run  across  a  fellow 
I  think  you'd  like  to  meet." 


li  As  I  hastened  to 

retrieve    the   errant 

vegetable." 


n 


things,  a  rich  artist  who  has  attained  riches 
solely  by  his  art,  and  whose  art  has  never- 
theless not  declined  in  the  process.  My 
Uncle  Ferdinand  is  a  very  great  painter 
indeed  ;  in  Academic  circles  he  is  little  less 
than  a  god,  while  even  the  art  critics  of 
Sunday  newspapers  listen  when  he  speaks, 
than  which  there  is  no  greater  tribute.     He 


'  Good  !  "  exclaimed  my  uncle.  "  I  love 
meeting  people.     Who  and  what  is  he  ?  " 

"  His  name  is  Smith,  and  he's  a  pavement 
artist." 

My  uncle  sat  up  sharply  in  his  chair.  "  A 
pavement  artist  ?  Peter,  you  interest  me. 
Say  on." 

So,    briefly   but   adequately,    I   doscriW 
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the  circumstances  of  my  meeting  with  the 
one-legged  man.  I  spoke  of  his  arresting 
personality,  set  forth  my  opinion  of  his 
work,  expressed  my  regret  that  one  so 
gifted  should  be  doomed  to  live  so  meagrely. 
I  employed,  I  fancy,  considerable  eloquence, 
and  my  audience  heard  me  out  in 
an  attentive  silence. 

"  H'm  !  "  observed  my  Uncle 
Ferdinand,  taking  snuff.  "  You 
mentioned  a  daughter." 

I  had,  but  as 
shortly  as  possible. 

"She  must," 
mused  my  Uncle 
Ferdinand  in  his 
detached  way,  "  be 
an  unusually  attrac- 
tive young  person. 
Enthusiasm  is  not 
normally  one  of  your 
vices,  Peter." 

"It'll  be  one  of 
yours,"  I  assured 
him,  "  when  you  see 
this  man's  work. 
Honestly,  it's  great 
stuff.  I  want  you  to 
come  and  look  at 
it." 

';  I  think  I  shall," 
said  my  Uncle 
Ferdinand,  "  in  my 
own  good  time. 
Where  did  you  say 
he  is  to  be  found  ? 
.  .  .  Ah,  yes.  One  of 
those  localities  where 
they  dine  with  the 
blinds  up.  He  might 
have  chosen  more 
wisely.  Now  tell 
me  all  about  your- 
self, my  boy." 

When,  presently, 
having  told  him  all 
about  myself,  I  with- 
drew  from  the 
presence,  I  was  con- 
scious of  that  com- 
forting inward  glow 
which  arises  from  the  knowledge  of  a 
good  deed  well  done.  My  uncle  was  a  man 
of  his  word.  Having  said  that  he  would 
Vl«it  the  pavement  artist,  he  might  be 
relied  upon  to  do  so,  and  if  material  benefit 
not  thereafter  accrue  to  Vivien's  father, 

The  thought 
home  T  sang 


a  little,  to  the  evident  discomfort  of  those 
who  heard  me. 

Pressure  of  affairs  forbade  me  to  seek  out 
my  one-legged  friend  on  the  next  afternoon, 
but  on  the  following  day,  timing  myself  to 
arrive  just  before  tea,  I  came  briskly  round 
the  corner- — and  checked 
abruptly,  staring. 

The     pavement    artist 

sat    in    his    accustomed 

place,   but  not   in 

his  accustomed 

isolation.      About 


"  '  Thanks   so    much  .  .  . 

I  ve  lost  three  ami  a  potato 

already.'  " 


di 


I  should  be  mightily  surprised. 
cl,,iered  me,  so  that  as  I  walked 


him  loitered  a  small  crowd  of  assorted 
persons,  gazing  in  the  solemn  silence  of  such 
crowds  both  at  him  and  at  his  exhibits. 
There  must  have  been  fully  a  score  of  these 
art-lovers,  nor  did  any  one  of  them,  as  he 
or  she  moved  on,  fail  to  drop  a  specimen  of 
our  coinage  in  the  hat. 

I  drew  back  and  waited,  too  bashful  to 
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claim  friendship  with  so  sudden  a  celebrity. 
Minutes  passed  before  I  ventured  forward, 
for  as  some  paid  their  tribute  and  went 
away,  others  came  hurrying  from  afar  to 
take  their  place.  At  last,  however,  there 
came  a  moment  when  the  crowd  thinned 
temporarily  to  three — a  nursemaid,  a 
uniformed  child  bearing  a  letter  marked 
"  Urgent,"  and  a  slack-jawed  youth  of 
unemployable  aspect.  Braving  the  stare 
of  these  die-hards,  I  approached  the 
pavement  artist  and  hailed  him. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  I  said.  "  Business 
seems  to  be  pretty  brisk." 

He  looked  up,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  he  wore  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
irritation  ;  his  fierce  eyes  glittered  furiously 
and  his  beard  positively  bristled.  He  spoke 
in  a  kind  of  snarl. 

"  Here,   help   me  get   away  before   any 
more  of  the  fools  turn  up  !  " 
I  stared  at  him. 
"  What — ■ — "  I  began. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Trone,"  said  a  voice  in  my  ear — 
a  voice  that  caused  me  to  start  violently  and 
grow  suddenly  damp  about  the  palms  of  my 
hands — "  I'm  so  glad  you've  come  !  Father's 
been  in  the  most  dreadful  state.     Are  you 
going  home  now,  father  ?  " 

For  the  pavement  artist  was  feverishly 
collecting  his  pictures  and  transferring  a 
notable  quantity  of  currency  from  his  hat 
to  his  pocket  with  no  more  care  than  if  it 
had  been  a  pile  of  pebbles. 

"  Lend  a  hand,  can't  you  ?  "  he  hissed  at 
us.  "  There'll  be  more  of  'em  here  in  a 
minute  !  " 

His  daughter  looked  at  me  and  nodded, 
as  who  should  say  :  "  Humour  the  infant, 
please."  I  nodded  back,  feeling  delightfully 
conspiratorial,  and  together  we  assisted 
Mr.  Smith  to  gather  up  his  belongings  and 
start  for  home. 

Not  until  the  door  of  the  whitewashed 
room  was  safely  closed  behind  us  did  the 
pavement  artist  speak  again. 

"  Why  the  devil,"  he  demanded  bitterly, 
throwing  his  crutch  into  a  corner  and 
himself  into  a  chair,  "  can't  people  mind  their 
own  cursed  business  ?  " 

"  Father,  dear,"  said  Vivien,  patting  him 
soothingly  upon  the  head,  "  please  simmer 
down.  These  naughty  passions  are  awfully 
bad  for  you,  and  Mr.  Trone  hasn't  the  foggiest 
notion  of  what  you're  blethering  about.  Tell 
him  while  I  get  tea." 

The  pavement  artist  grunted  peevishly, 
felt  in  his  pocket,  brought  out  a  newspaper 
cutting  and  handed  it  to  me. 


"  That !  "  he  said  viciously. 

I  inspected  the  cutting.  It  was,  I  saw, 
from  the  local  newspaper  (The  Topping  Hill, 
Upper  Marbury  and  Lower  Frampton  Gazette), 
and  contained  a  Letter  to  The  Editor' 
Thus  :— 

"  Sir, 

"  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me,  as  a 
British  citizen  and  a  lover  of  art,  to  speak 
in  the  columns  of  your  influential  and 
popular  journal  on  behalf  of  one  who  lacks 
the  means  or  the  opportunity  to  speak  for 
himself.  At  the  junction  of  Melrose  Avenue 
and  Laburnum  Road  there  sits,  day  in  and 
day  out,  a  pavement  artist  whose  work  is  of 
a  quality  which  I,  who  know  something  of 
Art,  have  rarely  seen  equalled.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  Sir,  that  this  man  is  a 
genius,  if  (as  he  states)  the  pictures  which  he 
exhibits  are  from  his  own  brush.  Their 
beauty  of  colour,  depth  of  feeling  and  purity 
of  tone  would  win  them  instant  admission 
to  any  art  gallery ;  yet  their  creator  is 
compelled  to  spend  his  days  upon  a  paving- 
stone,  eking  out  a  miserable  existence  upon 
such  largesse  as  comes  his  way.  This 
manifest  injustice,  Sir,  this  cruel  slighting 
of  genius,  is  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon,  not 
only  of  England,  but  also  of  our  salubrious 
and  genteel  locality.  The  modesty  of  the 
person  concerned,  who  refuses  all  infor- 
mation concerning  himself,  forces  me  to 
adopt  this  method  of  obtaining  for  him  the 
rcognition  which  his  consummate  artistry 
so  richly  merits.  I  look  to  you,  Sir,  and  to 
the  warm-hearted  denizens  of  Topping  Hill 
and  district,  to  ensure  that  I  have  not 
appealed  in  vain.  Let  us,  Sir,  help  those 
who  cannot,  or  will  not,  help  themselves. 
"  I  am, 

"  Yours,  etc., 
"  Ars  Longa,  Vita  Brevis." 

"  Very  prettily  put,"  said  I,  reaching  the 
end  of  this  effusion.  "  Hence  the  concourse, 
I  take  it.  I  hope  you're  properly  grateful 
to  this  Roman  gentleman." 

"  Grateful !  "  said  the  person  concerned, 
with  extraordinary  bitterness.  "  Confound 
the  old  busybody  K  I'll  bet  it's  the  ass  in 
the  grey  bowler  who  gave  me  twopence 
yesterday  and  asked  if  drink  had  brought 
me  to  this  !  If  I  see  him  again,  I'll — I  ^ 
hamstring  him  !  " 

"  Oh,  come  !  "  I  protested.  "  Think  of 
the  box-office." 

Mr.  Smith  glared  at  me,  and  began 
suddenly  to  empty  his  pockets  out  upon  the 
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table.  Separating  the  silver  and  copper  into 
little  heaps,  he  rapidly  assessed  his  fortune. 
Presently  he  looked  up,  and  the  scowl  was 
deeper  than  before. 

"  Three  pounds  seventeen  and  eleven- 
pence !  " 

"  Oh,  father  !  "  exclaimed  Vivien,  at  that 
moment  entering  the  room  behind  a  tray. 
"  As  much  as  that  ?  "  And,  to  my  complete 
astonishment,  there  was  a  note  almost  of 
sorrow  in  her  voiee. 

"  Three  pounds  seventeen  and  eleven- 
pence !  "  repeated  her  parent,  in  the  manner 
of  one  quoting  his  own  death  sentence. 

I  gaped  foolishly  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Oh,  come  !  "  I  said.  "  Three  pounds 
seventeen  and  elevenpence  may  not  be 
wealth,  but  it's  not  bad  for  a  beginning. 
You'll  do  better  to-morrow,  now  people 
know  about  you.  You  mustn't  expect  too 
much  at- — - — " 

The  pavement  artist  turned  upon  me  so 
menacing  an  eye  that  I  shrank  nervously 
away. 

"  Bah  !  "  he  snorted.  "  Three  pounds 
seventeen  and  elevenpence  brings  it  up  to 
four  pounds  ten  and  fourpence  altogether, 
and  the  week's  only  half  over  !  " 

"  Never  mind,  old  man,"  remarked  his 
daughter  maternally.  "  It  can't  be  helped, 
and  the  old  idiot  meant  well,  anyway." 

I  passed  a  bewildered  hand  across  my 
brow,  and  after  one  or  two  vain  efforts 
achieved  faltering  speech. 

"  But — but — I  don't  understand.  Aren't 
you  glad — —  " 

"  Glad  ?  "  roared  Mr.  Smith.  "  Glad  ?  If 
1  meet  that  infernal  old  fool  again,  I'll— — 
Oh,  come  in  !  " 

Slowly  the  door  opened,  and  there 
entered  one  at  sight  of  whom  I  yelped  in 
surprise — my  Uncle  Ferdinand,  grey  hair, 
courtly  manner,  horn- rimmed  spectacles  and 
all.  His  benign  eye  travelled  over  the 
company  and  came  to  rest  upon  me. 

"  Ah,  Peter  !  Glad  to  see  you,  my  boy. 
Vivien,  my  dear,  positively  you  grow  more 
comely  every  day.     Sam,   you  look   hot." 

"  Hot  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Smith.  "  I  am  hot ! 
f  owe  you  fifty  pounds,  Ferdinand,  because 
&u  old  fool  in  a  grey  bowler  can't  mind  his 
own  business  !  Of  course  I'm  hot.  And  why 
do  you  call  this  person  Peter  ?  Do  you  know 
him  ?  " 

"  To  a  certain  extent,"  returned  my  uncle, 
'as  he's  my  nephew.  He  urged  me  to 
visit  you,  Sam,  so  behold  me.  His  descrip- 
tion of  your  genius  was  vastly  attractive, 
and  I  intended  to  come  to-day  in  any  case. 


Tell  me  of  this  grey  bowler— a  dreadful  form 
of  headgear,  in  my  opinion." 

But  here  I  had  something  to  say.  "  Uncle 
Ferdinand,"  I  begged  urgently,  "  what  is 
this  all  about  ?  Who  is  this  —  I  mean, 
why " 

My  Uncle  Ferdinand  took  snuff  in  his 
elegant  way. 

"  Calm  yourself,  Peter.  Do  you  mean 
to  say,  Sam,  that  the  boy  still  doesn't 
know  ?  " 

"  How  should  he  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Smith. 

"  True,"  said  my  uncle.  "  How  should 
he  ?  "  He  cast  a  whimsical  glance  at  me. 
"  The  choleric  gentleman,  Peter,  is  Mr. 
Samuel  Eothery  Ashburton-Smith." 

A  loud  gasp  issued  from  me. 

"  Ashburton-Smith  ?  "  I  cried.  "  What— 
the  painter  ?  "  For  even  a  man  who  knew 
nothing  of  art  had  heard  of  Ashburton- 
Smith. 

"  The  painter,"  confirmed  my  uncle.  "  A 
very  good  friend  of  mine,  but  rigid  in  his 
opinions  and  lamentably  addicted  to 
gambling.  Not  long  ago  we  fell  into  an 
argument,  he  and  I,  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
public  to  recognise  genuine  merit  in  art.  I 
maintained— and  do  still — that  good  work 
will  always  find  appreciation.  Sam,  who  has 
a  sadly  cynical  outlook  on  life,  took  the  view 
that  people  who  will  admire  a  picture  in  the 
Academy,  say,  because  the  newspapers  tell 
them  to  do  so,  would  not  give  it  a  second 
glance  if  they  encountered  it  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  daily  lives.  He  further 
offered  to  wager  fifty  pounds  that  he  himself 
could  not  earn  four  pounds  a  week  by 
exhibiting  half  a  dozen  of  his  best  works  in 
the  public  street.  As  he  lives  most  of  the 
time  in  Scotland,  and  comes  to  London  only 
once  a  year  to  buy  a  new  shirt,  he  ran  no 
risk  of  recognition.  I  accepted  his  offer, 
and  a  very  deserving  charity  will  now 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  fifty  pounds  and 
Sam's  takings,  which  I  gather  were  more 
than  he  expected.     That  is  all." 

I  said  nothing,  which  at  the  moment  was 
all  that  I  was  capable  of  saying. 

"  Mark  you,  Ferdinand,"  said  Mr.  Smith, 
"  I'd  have  won  easily  but  for  this.  Confound, 
blister,  and  perish  the  old  fool !  I  don't 
grudge  the  fifty,  but  I  do  hate  to  lose  a  bet." 
And  he  thrust  the  Letter  to  the  Editor  into 
my  uncle's  hand. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  my  relative.  "  The  grey 
bowler."  Gravely  he  read  the  thing  through, 
"  I  see.  So  they  mobbed  you,  Sam.  I  see.': 
He  looked  up  at  me  and  waved  the  cutting. 
"  An    effective,    if    unnecessarily    verbose, 
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production.  The  style  reminds  me  somewhat 
of  yours,  Peter." 

"  It  ought  to,"  I  answered  miserably, 
"  because  I  wrote  it." 

This  simple  admission  produced  a  con- 
siderable sensation.  Mr.  Smith  bounded  in 
his  chair  ;  Vivien  turned  a  startled  gaze  upon 
me  ;  even  my  uncle  displayed  symptoms  of 
surprise. 

"  You  wrote  it  ?  "  barked  Mr.  Smith. 

"  You  wrote  it  1  "  cried  Vivien. 

"  You  wrote  it  ?  "  said  my  Uncle  Ferdi- 
nand. "  If  you  wear  a  grey  bowler,  Peter, 
you're  no  nephew  of  mine  !  " 

Mr.  Smith  emitted  various  stupefied 
noises  ;  then  he  came  leaping  to  the  attack. 

"  And  may  I  ask  why  the — ■ — " 

At  this  point  Vivien  gave  me  proof  of  her 
quality,  if  such  proof  were  needed. 

"  Father,"  she  said  sternly,  "  don't  be 
horrid  !  I  think  it  was  very,  very  kind  of 
Mr.  Trone.  He  wanted  to  help  us — you,  I 
mean,  and  he  didn't  know  it  was  only  a  bet. 
And  it  was  very  noble  of  him  to  own  up, 
knowing  the  kind  of  ogre  you  are.  Now  be 
good  !  " 

My  Uncle  Ferdinand  chuckled  happily. 
"  Peter,"  said  he,  "  you've  chosen  a  most 
capable    champion.     Swallow    your    very 


natural  annoyance  at  getting  the  worst  of  it, 
Sam,  and  laugh  a  little.  Then  perhaps 
somebody  will  assure  me  that  Peter  does 
not  wear  a  grey  bowler." 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Smith  hesitated;  then, 
with  alarming  abruptness,  he  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed,  so  long  and  so  loud 
that  the  window  rattled  and  a  picture  slid 
from  a  chair.  Presently,  the  paroxysm 
spent — 

"Ms.  Trone,"  he  said,  "  I  apologise.  You 
meant  well,  which  is  a  sufficiently  evil  thing 
to  say  of  any  man,  so  let  it  go  at  that. 
With  your  permission  I  shall  henceforth  call 
you  Peter,  in  token  of  my  complete  forgive- 
ness. I  must  also  apologise  to  the  grey 
bowler  when  I  meet  it." 

"  Ah  !  "  murmured  my  Uncle  Ferdinand 
in  a  relieved  way.  "  I  knew  there  must  be 
some  mistake." 

"  And  now,"  said  Vivien  briskly,  "  let  us 
eat."  She  paused  and  looked  at  me  with 
a  little  smile  that  made  me  catch  my  breath. 
"  To  make  yourself  thoroughly  at  home,  will 
you  fetch  the  kettle,  please — Peter  ?  " 
*  *  ■        #  *  * 

I  am  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  a  position 
to  fetch  the  kettle  for  Vivien  at  any  moment 
when  she  feels  the  need  of  it. 


FOR   MY   DEAR   LOVE. 

VI7HEN  I,  dear  love,  am  dead, 
*      And  have  no  more  to  say 
Than  that  my  sad  heart  said 
To  thee  day  after  day  : 


Oh,  do  not  then  deny 

That  any  day  to  me 
Was  but  a  day  to  die, 

Did  I  live  not  for  thee. 

E.  VINE   HALL 


A    LITTLE    KNOWLEDGE. 

Small  Boy  :   Mummie,  it  says  here  that  deep  breathing  will  destroy  microbes, 
get  microbes  to  breathe  deeply? 


But  how  can  von 
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THE    HARBINGER. 
By  Cynthia  Cornwallis. 

Cynthia  came  into  the  dining-room  a  few 
minutes  late  for  lunch,  bringing  with  her  an 
atmosphere  of  freshness  faintly  reminiscent  of 
expensive  soap. 

"  So  sorry  to  be  late,  people,"  she  said  gaily, 
as  she  sat  down,  "  but  I  just  had  to  have  a  bath 
after  that  most  strenuous  golf.  It  was  perfectly 
gorgeous  on  the  links  this  morning.  Actually 
hot  !  And  what  do  you  think  I  found  in  my 
bath  towel  just  now  ?    The  first  real  sign  that 


pnng  has  come  !    Isn't  it  thrilling  ?  : 
She  helped  herself  to  potatoes. 
I  don't  seem  to  connect  bath  towels  with 
spring   any   more   than  with   other   seasons," 
^marked  Uncle  John   grumpily.     "  I  take  a 
oath  all  the  year  round." 

Oh,  it  wasn't  the  bath  towel  itself " 

'  ynthia  began  to  explain,  but  Aunt  Eleanor 
^terrupted  rather  reprovingly  : 

Must  you  discuss — ahem  ! — bath  towels  at 
the  luncheon  table,  Cynthia,  dear  ?  " 
Cynthia    looked    blank.       "  I    wasn't,"    she 

Protested.     "  I  was  telling  you  about  the " 

^ou  were  !  "  snapped  Uncle  John.     "  You 
ere  late  for  lunch,  and  your  excuse  was  that 
>  0lJr  bath  towel  reminded  you  of  Spring.    Very 
Iee,We  and  not  very  funny." 


"  Even  slightly  vulgar,"  put  in  Aunt  Eleanor 
primly. 

Cynthia  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  deter- 
mined to  tell  her  story,  but  just  then  Henry 
entered  noisily.    He  was  aggressively  clean. 

"  Sorry  I'm  late,"  he  said  cheerfully,  cutting 
himself  some  ham.  "  I  simply  had  to  change, 
I  was  so  sticky.  And  then  someone  bagged  the 
bath.  You,  I  suppose,"  he  said  to  Cynthia  across 
the  table.  "  I  can  always  sniff  your  soap.  By 
the  way,  I  really  believe  Spring  has  come. 
What  do  you  think  I  found  in  the  bathroom  ?  " 

He  paused  triumphantly. 

Aunt  Eleanor  sighed. 

"  Cynthia's  bath  towel  !  "  exclaimed  Uncle 
John.    "  We've  heard  about  it  already." 

"  Cynthia's  b-b Oh,  no  !  "  said  Henry, 

looking  hurt.  "  What's  that  got  to  do  with 
my " 

"  Oh,  but  it's  mine  !  "  interrupted  Cynthia 
indignantly.  "  You  mustn't  tell  them,  Henry, 
because  it's  mine,  really  —  it  was  in  my 
bath  t " 

"  Cynthia,  dear  /  "  murmured  Aunt  Eleanor 
protestingly. 

The  door  opened  again,  and  Doris  and  Edward 
came  in  arm-in-arm,  chanting :  "  Spring  is 
coming,  Spring  is  co-oming  !  " 

"  Guess  what  there   is  in  the  bathroom  ?  " 
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Doris  said  with  suppressed  excitement,  sitting 
down  beside  Henry. 

"  I  know,  but  I  mustn't  say,"  he  replied ; 
"  the  family  don't  like  it  mentioned." 

"  Doris,"  cried  Cynthia  imploringly,  "  don't 
tell  them  !  It's  mine,  and  I  did  want  to  be  the 
first  to  tell." 

"  Cynthia  has  told  everyone  a  dozen  times 
that  she's  had  a  bath  because  it's  Spring,"  said 
Uncle  John.  "  Of  course  we're  delighted  and 
all  that,  but  we've  heard  quite  enough  about  it." 

"  More  than  enough,"  sighed  Aunt  Eleanor. 

"  Well,"  said  Edward,  filling  up  his  tankard 
for  the  second  time,  "I'm  going  to  write  to  The 
Daily  Post  about  it.  A  thing  like  that  must 
be  chronicled.     People  love  news  of  that  sort, 


"Let  Cynthia  tell !  " 

"  Drat  it  all !  What  on  earth's  the  matter  ?  " 

He  continued  his  lunch  in  dignified  silence, 
waiting  for  the  uproar  to  subside. 

"  What  an  absurd  fuss  over  a  fat  old -' 

he  began  again. 

The  door  opened  and  Phyllis,  aged  four,  came 
in.  She  held  something  carefully  in  her  hand 
and  seemed  bursting  with  excitement .  She  came 
to  the  table. 

"  Look  !  "  she  said  breathlessly,  opening  her 
hot  podgy  hand.  "  I  found  him  in  the  barf- 
room." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  everyone. 

"  Such  a  jolly  lil  oF  bumble  bee  !  "  gurgled 
Phyllis 


ENOUGH    SAID. 


<I  say,  "Brown,  our  referee  hasn't  turned  up.     You  know  all  about  footer— will  you  referee  for  us? 
'  I  know  enough  about  it  not  to  act  as  referee." 


and  although  this  isn't  Thanet,  the  f act  of 
having  actually  seen'  the  very  first " 

"  Edward  !  "  shrieked  Cynthia,  dropping  her 
knife  and  fork  and  clasping  her  hands  in  agony. 
"  Oh,  be  a  sport  and  let  me  tell !  " 

"Not  again.  I  must  protest,"  exclaimed 
Uncle  John.    "  Really,  Cynthia " 

"  When  I  take  a  bath,"  murmured  Aunt 
Eleanor,  "  I  never  tell  people  about  it.  Edward, 
you  can't  be  serious  about  writing  to  the  papers 
on  such  a  foolish  subject." 

"  Mention  the  soap,"  suggested  Henry ;  "  it's 
quite  nice  enough  to  get  a  paragraph  to  itself  !  " 

"  And  a  photo  of  Cynthia  with  it,"  said  Doris. 

"  Oh,  but  it  was  the "   began  Edward, 

but  was  interrupted  by  a  chorus  of  indignation. 

"  Oh,  Edward  !  " 

"  Be  a  sport,  old  chap  !  " 


The  teacher  had  been  lecturing  his  class  on 
wisdom  often  displayed  by  animals  and  birds. 
He  compared  it  with  that  of  human  beings,  to 
the  latter's  disadvantage.  Having  finished  his 
discourse,  he  invited  his  pupils  to  ask  questions 
on  the  subject.     Percy  held  up  his  hand. 

"  Well,  Percy,"  said  the  teacher,  "  what  is 
it  you  want  to  know  ?  "  , 

"  I  want  to  know,  sir,"  replied  Percy,  '  wha; 
makes  chickens  know  how  big  our  egg  cups  are  . 


"  I'm  afraid  you've  made  a  mistake,"  said  ^ 
musician.  "I  am  certainly  a  doctor,  but  < 
doctor  of  music."  j 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  "I  understand;  i 
but,  you  see,  I  have  such  a  singing  in  my  ^ars" 
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THE    MECHANICAL    MIND. 
Jiy  Edith   T>art. 

Uncle  Peter's  maid  had  been  called  away  by 
the  illness  of  a  relative  ;  I  volunteered  to  take 
her  place.  I  always  wondered  why  the  estim- 
able Sarah  wore  such  a  worried  look,  for  my 
uncle  was  the  most  lavish  of  men  with  money 
and  the  simplest  in  his  tastes.  I  wondered 
no  longer  after  my  visit.  He  greeted  me 
affectionately,  remarking  :  "  It  is  very  good  of 
you  to  come,  my  dear.  Of  course  there  is  very 
little  work  to  do. 
You  see,  this  is  not 
an  ordinary  house." 
He  looked  round  the 
very  untidy  room 
with  admiring  eyes. 
"  I  have  installed  so 
many  labour-saving 
contrivances."  He 
expatiated  lengthily 
while  demonstrating 
his  own  design  in 
teapots.  It  had  no 
handle  ;  you  pressed 
a  protuberance  on 
the  lid,  and  a  stream 
of  tea  poured  from 
an  inverted  spout. 
But  unhappily  it 
jibbed  at  first,  and 
after  much  pressure, 
tea  flowed  in  a 
miniature  Niagara 
that  flooded  the  tea- 
cups and  reduced  the 
tray  to  a  lake -like 
condition.  It  had  to 
be  borne  away  and 
an  ordinary  teapot 
appeared.  My  host 
was  a  little  depressed 
at  the  contretemps. 
"It  usually  acts  so 
well.  The  knob  is 
too  tight,  but  easily 
remedied."  He  then 
plunged  into  ex- 
planation of  his 
inventions. 

"  You  ought  to 
patent  them  and 
make  your  fortune," 
I  said. 

A  slight  frown 
showed  me  that  I 
had  made  a  tactless 
remark.  "Yes,  yes, 
hut  patenting  is  a 
J°ng  and  tiresome  process.  I  have  applied 
*°r>  and  often  obtained,  provisional  patents. 
%"  ideas  have  been  highly  commended  more 
than  once — very  highly  commended  by  most 
competent  authorities."  He  looked  at  me  over 
his  spectacles  ;  they  were  of  a  special  kind, 
and  never  by  any  chance  kept  level  on  his  very 
^ell-cut  nose.     "  After  all,  I  never  seek  mere 


lucre  ;  I  have  higher  aims  than  money  in  my 
research  work."  His  voice  told  me  that  I  had 
touched  on  some  unpleasant  memory. 

I  got  to  bed  safely,  in  spite  of  a  wonderful 
arrangement  that  lighted  the  gas  as  my  bedroom 
door  opened  and  flung  back  the  bed-clothes  at 
the  same  time.  The  only  drawback  was  that 
my  door  blew  open  with  any  sudden  draught  in 
the  night ;  I  awoke  to  find  the  gas  alight  and 
the  bed-clothes  on  the  floor.  It  was  rather 
uncomfortable  and  decidedly  chilly. 


^!&s^v 


ALREADY     ON    THE    SPOT. 


Well-Meaning   Inquirer  (after  accident)  :  Have  they  sent  for  a  doctor  yet? 
Onlooker:  It  was  the  doctor  wot  run  over  'im  ! 
Well-Meaning   Inquirei:  :  Kcally  !     How  fortunate  ! 


Never  had  I  seen  bread  so  neatly  sliced  for 
toast  as  by  the  mechanical  cutter  which  my 
uncle  deftly  wielded.  The  coffee  grinder,  sup- 
posed to  work  unaided,  stuck  and  refused  to 
budge,  so  we  decided  on  tea  instead.  The  egg- 
boiler  was  an  especial  pet  of  its  maker.  You 
set  a  clock  hand  at  the  time  you  wanted 
your  egg  to  be  cooked.     You  went  away  and 
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did  what  you  chose,  until  reminded  by  a 
peremptory  ting  that  your  egg  was  ready,  when 
it  popped  up  promptly.  It  was  an  ingenious 
arrangement.  My  uncle's  face  shone  with 
proud  smiles.  He  set  it  going  as  we  began 
with  porridge  and  the  daily  paper. 

We  discussed  the  news,  all  oblivious  of  the 
eggs,  until  a  sulphurous  odour  reminded  us. 
The  bell  had  never  rung,  the  water  had  boiled 
away,  the  eggs  were  ruined.  "  Dear,  dear ! 
I  suppose  I  never  set  the  bell  properly  first. 
It  works  so  perfectly,  too,  without  the  slightest 
hitch,  as  a  rule."  We  ate  cold  ham  instead, 
and  put  the  ruined  eggs  in  the  ash  bin.     It  took 


keep.  No  stealing  my  birds'  food  now,  nor  waste 
of  any  kind.  I  can't  think  why  I've  waited  so 
long  ;  it  was  great  folly  on  my  part."  I  had 
to  tell  him  three  times  not  to  let  his  omelette 
get  cold  before  he  saw  it  under  his  nose. 

We  went  next  morning,  before  breakfast,  to 
see  how  the  fowls  were  enjoying  their  new- 
method.  They  were  all  huddled  into  a  scared 
group  at  the  end  of  the  run,  with  ru  filed  feathers 
and  an  air  of  great  dejection,  guarded  by  their 
male  protector,  who  looked  at  us  with  flashing 
eyes  of  such  terrible  rage  that  I  felt  positively 
frightened. 

"They  don't  seem  to  care  much  about  it, 


QUITE    AT     HOME. 

Mistress  (returning  unexpectedly) :  Jane,  the  front  parlour  is  not  the  place  to  entertain  your  gentlemen  friends. 
Maid  :  Bless  you,  mum,  they  don't  mind — they're  used  to  roughing  it ! 


quite  ten  minutes  to  restore  my  uncle's  good 
humour  after  the  egg  episode. 

I  didn't  wonder  any  longer  that  Sarah  wore 
a  worried  look  ;  my  only  surprise  was  that  she 
was  alive  to  wear  any.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  probably  went  her  own  way  in  secret, 
and  used  my  uncle's  inventions  only  now  and 
again  to  keep  him  happy. 

I  found  that  my  host  was  very  busy  in  the 
yard.  He  confided  in  me  that  he  was  making 
an  automatic  poultry-feeder.  "  There  are  a 
great  number  on  the  market,"  he  said,  looking 
at  me  earnestly  over  his  queer  old  specs,  "  but 
mine  will  outdo  them  all."  Three  days  later  he 
came  in,  tired  and  triumphant,  to  tell  me  that 
the  automatic  feeder  was  finished  and  placed 
in  the  poultry  run.     '*  I  shall  save  pounds  in 


do  they  ?  "  I  said  feebly,  trying  not  to  smile 
as  I  looked  at  the  intimidated  hens. 

"  There's  always  a  little  trouble  at  first. 
getting  them  used  to  anything  novel,"  my  uncle 
explained,  endeavouring  to  keep  disappointment 
out  of  his  voice.  I  cast  another  glance  at  the 
frightened  group,  wearing  an  expression  that 
seemed  to  say  :  "  You  can  starve  us  if  you  wm* 
but  you  will  never  make  us  touch  that  terrible 
implement." 

"  They'll  soon  peck  at  it.  Keep  'em  hungry 
for  a  bit ;  that  will  work  wonders.  I  q111^ 
anticipated  that  they  might  be  a  bit  timid 
at  first." 

We  were  very  silent  over  our  breakfast,  l'1 
spite  of  the  cheering  fact  that  the  automate 
egg- boiler    cooked    our    eggs  without    a  liitcl'* 
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1  took  one  or  two  peeps  at  the  poultry  run 
during  the  morning.  The  same  spectacle 
met  my  eyes — a  huddled  group  of  hens,  sternly 
guarded  from  danger  by  the  irascible  cock, 
whose  angry  eyes  blazed  unspeakable  curses. 
During  the  rest  of  the  day  I  noticed  that  Uncle 
Peter  was  uneasy.  He  went  to  and  fro  to  his 
hens  repeatedly.  There  was  an  air  of  grim 
determination,  as  well  as  trouble,  on  his  face. 
When  I  thought  of  the  frightened  hens,  by 
this  time  probably  faint  with  hunger,  I  no  longer 
felt  like  smiling. 


anyone  who  heard  those  hens'  noise  over  an 
egg,  "  dumb "  was  not  the  ideal  adjective. 
"  I've  pitched  the  beastly  thing  on  to  the  rubbish 
heap.  It  cost  me  three  months'  time,  not  to 
speak  of  materials.  But  I  couldn't  stand  a 
charge  of  cruelty — that  is  beyond  all  bearing. 
Peter  Johnson  charged  with  cruelty  !  "  He 
gave  a  bitter  little  laugh  and  relapsed  into  silence 
for  the  rest  of  the  meal 

I  found  Sarah  returned  unexpectedly  when 
I  went  to  see  about  supper.  She  held  up  a 
warning    finger.     "  Hush  !     Let    me    get    my 


TUB    1UZZL10    OF    TlIK    SEASON. 


"Mummik,  what  makes  the  buds  come  out?" 

*'  The  Spring,  my  dear." 

"  But  how  do  they  get  the  springs  inside  them  ?  " 


It  was  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning 
that  I  went  to  the  door  to  find  a  police  constable 
facing  me.  I  had  an  awful  vision  of  my  gentle 
relative  being  hauled  off  to  prison  for  keeping 
fowls  without  food.  I  hurried  off  to  find  him. 
Later  I  saw  my  uncle  taking  the  policeman  to 
Aspect  his  run.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
explanation  and  head-shaking.  I  was  using 
the  difficult  window  cleaner  when  I  heard  the 
chink  of  glasses  in  the  study. 

I  couldn't  stand  any  more  of  it,"  explained 
Ln^e  Peter.     "  Cruelty  to  dumb  things  !  "     To 


luggage  up  before  your  uncle  knows  I'm  here, 
or  'tis  trying  his  luggage  raiser  on  it,  he'll  be, 
as  ruined  the  best  tin  trunk  I  ever  owned  or 
ever  shall." 

I  told  her  in  whispers  the  tale  of  the  automatic 
fowl-feeder. 


A  man  recently  arrested  was  found  to  have 
eleven  toast  racks  in  his  possession.  It  is 
thought  that  his  hobby  is  collecting  wedding 
presents. 
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THE    CHANT   OF   THE    INEFFICIENT 
TYPIST. 

The  office  where,  from  ten  to  five, 

I  work  to  keep  myself  alive, 

Is  dark  and  dusty,  and  the  sun 

Never  shines  there  on  anyone. 

Do  fairies  still  enweave  their  spells 
In  twillt  woods  and  echoing  dells  ? 

A  yard  or  two  across  the  way 

A  blank  brick  wall  shuts  out  the  day; 

And  far  above,  remote  and  high, 

Peers  a  small  patch  of  smoke  dimmed  sky.  " 

Does  the  insistent  surge  still  press 
The  haunted  shores  of  Lyonesse  ? 


REVOLVING    RESTAURANTS. 

The  news  comes  to  hand  that  one  of  the 
attractions  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  this  year 
will  be  a  revolving  restaurant.  Just  that—no 
further  particulars.  We  are  not  told  anything 
about  the  reason  for  this  revolving,  or  the  rate 
of  speed,  or  whether  the  waiters  will  revolve 
with  it. 

Before  now  we  have  heard  diners  in  restaurants 
declare  at  the  end  of  dinner  that  the  place  was 
going  round  and  round,  but  that  was  always 
to  be  attributed  to  an  optical  delusion  occasioned 
by  a  too  intense  study  of  the  wine  list. 

Perhaps  the  idea  of  this  revolving  restaurant 
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A     TOOIl    CONSOLATION. 


dear ;  it's 


(brightly,  to  husband  who  is  doing  a  little  plumbing  with  burst  water-pipe)  :    Never  mind, 
a  good  thin"'  it's  the  hot  water  3 


Life  seems  composed  of  Five  Per  Cents., 

And  Income  Tax  and  weekly  rents, 

And  jangles  with  the  L.C.C. 

"Under  your  headings  (c)  and  (d)." 

Does  Pan  still  slide  athwart  the  trees, 
Piping  his  vernal  melodies  ? 

Day  follows  day,  sedate  and  slow; 
Routine  a  hundred  years  ago 
Was  just  the  same ;  the  only  breaks 
Are  when  !  dream  and  make  mistakes. 

Have  oak  trees  still  the  gift  of  speech  ? 

Do  dryads  dwell  in  elm  and  beech  ? 

This  dusty  place  has  hired  the  whole 

Of  me,  my  body  and  my  soul, 

And  an  unspoken  fear  takes  shape — 

There  is  no  ultimate  escape. 

*Tls  but  my  thoughts  are  pixy -led, 
And  they,  the  ancient  folk,  are  dead, 

Eleanor  lienavd. 


is  to  give  to  the  modest  patron  who  indulges  only 
in  a  "  dry  ginger  "  the  expensive  feeling  of  having 
imbibed  unlimited  champagne. 


"  Waiteb,"  called  out  the  man  in  a  hurry, 
"  do  you  know  that  it's  half  an  hour  since  I 
ordered  that  turtle  soup  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I'm  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  waiter  in 
confusion,  "  but  you  know,  sir,  how  slow  turtles 
are." 


A  mouse  valued  at  five  pounds  an  ounce  was. 
recently  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show. 
In  feline  circles  this  is  regarded  as  an  attempt 
at  profiteering. 
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Auntie  gave  me  this  - 
and  it  was  so  nice,  Daddy! 


You  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  little  ones  to 
eat  "good  food "  if  you 
serve  Puffed  Rice  or  Puffed 
Wheat  in  milk  for  breakfast 
or  supper.  The  delicious 
crisp  grains  are  just  like 
toasted  nuts.  They  are  fresh, 
tasty  and  nourishing;  also  they 
blend  perfectly  with  any  fruit 
— either  fresh  or  preserved. 


Puffed  Rice  or  Puffed  Wheat 
need  no  cooking.  Printed 
on  the  packets  is  the  story 
of  the  wonderful  "  steam- 
explosion  "  process  which 
puffs  them  and  sets  free 
their  wonderful  flavour  and 
nourishment.  This  "  shoot- 
ing from  guns,"  too,  breaks 
up  every  food  cell  for  easy 
digestion. 


Order  a  packet  of  each  to-day  from  your  grocer.     Their  flavour 

will   surprise  you,   whether  you   serve  them   with  milk  or  fruit. 

See  the  recipes  on  the  packets. 

No  cooking,   no   trouble.      Ready  to  eat. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Both  guaranteed  by 
Quaker  Oats  Ltd. 


Puffed 
Rice 

Any  grocer    sells 
both  in  packets. 


T°  face 


matter  at  end. 
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CAMERA    CRAFT, 
Jiy  Will  an  G.  Bos  worth. 

Puring  the  luncheon  interval  on  Friday 
morning  I  wandered  into  a  photographer's 
shop. 

"  I  want  a  camera,  please,"  I  said  mildly  to 
the  salesman. 

He  stared.     "  What  type  ?  " 

I  made  him  understand  that  principally  I 
wanted  a  camera  for  a  lady — something  up  to 
date,  not  all  gadgets,  but  guaranteed  to  give 
results. 

Ultimately  I  parted  with  a  "  fiver  " — having 
listened  dazedly  while  the  salesman  enlarged 
upon  the  merits  of  twelve  different  cameras — 
and  received  a  card- 
board box  containing 
a   camera   which  he 
told    me,   with    a 
suspicious  glitter  in 
his  eye,  was    "  Fool 
proof." 

"  I  bought  you  a 
camera  in  town  this 
morning,"  I  told  my 
wife  casually  over 
the  dinner  table  that 
night. 

Instantly  her 
moodiness  vanished. 
She  became  bright. 

"  Show  me,"  she 
ordered,  with  an 
unwifely  regard  for 
my  digestion. 

The  camera,  when 
produced,  fulfilled 
all  her  expectations. 
In  fact,  I  posed 
nine  times  by  the 
fireplace  while  she 
took  my  photograph. 
Then  she  posed  in 
the  attitude  beloved 
by  girls  who  portray 
the  excellence  of 
certain  makes  of  silk 
stockings,  while  I 
pressed  the  lever. 

"We'll      take 
Kenneth's     photo- 
graph    to 
morning," 
happily.    ' 
be    simply 
to  keep  a  record  of 
him  ?  " 

"  A  record  of  what  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  Exactly  what  he  looks  like  at  various  ages," 
she  explained.  "  We  can  show  him  when  he's 
twenty-one." 

"  He  won't  thank  us  to,"  I  said.  "  What 
blase  man  of  twenty- one  wants  to  be  reminded 
that  he  ever " 

She  produced  a  filmy  scrap  of  handkerchief. 

"  Right-o,  Esme,"  I  told  her  hastily.  "  We'll 
take  him  every  week." 

On  Saturday  morning  the  sunshine  came  in 
tickle  flashes,  and  Esme  pouted  her  disapproval. 

44  Sunshine  is   essential  for   snapshots,"   she 


read  from  a  handbook.  "  We'll  take  him  in  his 
bath  on  the  lawn." 

Pipe  in  mouth,  I  watched  the  proceedings 
from  the  doubtful  security  of  the  summer- 
house.  With  the  assistance  of  cook  and  the  two 
housemaids,  his  bath  was  transported  to  the 
lawn  and  filled  with  warm  water.  Then  the 
sun  withdrew  behind  clouds,  and  came  out  again 
only  when  Esme  made  faces  at  it. 

Wrapped  in  a  blanket,  Kenneth,  who  has  in- 
herited the  majority  of  my  scruples,  obstinately 
refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  taking  a  bath 
on  the  lawn.  Only  the  combined  endearments 
of  three  women-folk  made  him  sit  down  in 
six  inches  of  water,  shuffling  uneasily. 


-morrow 

she    said 

'  Won't  it 

splendid 


SELF-PROTECTION. 


Irate  .Playgoer  :  This  eternal  getting  up  is  more  than  annoying 
Late-Comer  :  Yes,  that's  why  I  ajwavs  come  in  late  ! 


Delighted,  Esme  focussed  the  camera.  When 
the  next  flash  of  sunshine  came,  he  climbed  over 
the  side  at  the  exact  instant  she  released  the 
shutter. 

Each  time  afterwards  he  duplicated  the 
performance  until,  as  Esme  approached  tearful 
stages,  he  sat,  smiling  seraphically,  while  she 
obtained  a  charming  study.  , 

A  delighted  procession  forsook  the  lawn  ana 
wandered  up  the  path,  leaving  me  to  empty  an 
remove  the  bath.  , 

Later,  as  I  was  about  to  wind  the  film  round. 
I  made  a  distressing  discovery.    A  warning  han 
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flottu^  S£  its  place. 
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MELANYL 

MARKING  INK 

Absolutely 

Indelible. 

No  Heating 

Required. 

Champion  Marksman. 

COOPER,  DENNISON  &  WALKDEN,  Limited, 
•7*0,    ST.    BRIDB    STREET,    LONDON,    JE.C.4. 


X 


BE    LITHE 


X 


\ 


Get  back  to  the  freedom  of  youth — the 
enjoyment  of  exercise— the  love  of  the 
game.  Rheumatism  is  not  natural  and 
can  be  relieved  temporarily  by  one 
bath  and  completely  removed  by  about 
12  Anturic   Salt  Baths. 

It  has  been  done  again  and  again  ; 
the  most  stubborn  cases  yielding  often 
after    many    years     of    suffering. 

Buy  your  first  tin  to-day  and  put  us 
to  the  test. 

ANTURIC  BATE  SALTS 

1/3  per  tin  from  all  Chemists, 

or  1/6  post  free  from 
SANGERS,  258,  Euston  Road,  N.W.1 
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away 
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A  Doctor  estimates  "that  in  loss  of  time  and  work  colds 
cost  us  at  least  £20,000,000  yearly"  and  that  the  spell 
is  upon  us— COLD  IS  A  BLOOD  IMPURITY- 
AVOID  it  by  BLOOD  PURIFICATION  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  twice  daily  of  the  original  Saline  in  water. 


2\G  and  4\6  a  Bottle  of  all  Chemists. 

Agents :  Heppells',  164  Piccadilly,  London,  W.l,  and  at  Brighton,  &c. 
South  Africa  :  Lennon,   Ltd.  India  :  Smith,  Stanistrett  &  Cj. 
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showed  in  the  red  window  at  the  back  of  the 
camera.  Esme  had  omitted  to  wind  until  a 
length  of  film  had  been  unreeled  upon  which  to 
record  the  snapshot.    I  choked. 

When,  after  development,  we  inspected  the 
prints  we  had  obtained  and  found  them  to  be 
quaint  caricatures  of  people  either  all  head 
or  all  feet,  I  watched  the  signs  of  anger  appear. 
Esme  tore  the  prints  into  confetti. 

Escaping,  I  wandered  down  the  garden  path 
with  the  camera  in  my  pocket. 

"  Does  your  boy  want  a  camera  ?  "  I  inquired 
of  the  man  who  does  the  odd  jobs  and  wages 
ceaseless  war  against  the  organised  winged  and 
crawling  pests  that  frequent  our  garden. 

He  nodded,  beaming.  "  Does  he  ?  "  he 
echoed.     "  Not  half  !  " 

"  Then  give  him  this,"  I  said  magnificently. 


Now,  had  it  not  been  that  the  Hon.  Mrs.  de 
Smythe  had  specially  asked  him  not  to  allow  her 
pet  cats  out  of  his  care,  but  even  to  deliver  them 
to  her  in  person,  he  might  never  have  summoned 
courage  to  learn  the  truth ;  but  the  way  to  her 
house  lay  through  Harpole  Street,  and  it  was 
in  Harpole  Street  that  the  world-famous  heart 
specialist  resided.  Clearly  it  was  ordained  that 
he  should  learn  his  fate. 

So  he  fixed  an  appointment,  and  now,  with  the 
basket  containing  Mrs.  de  Smythe's  pets  still 
under  his  eye  in  a  corner  of  the  consulting  room, 
sat  awaiting  the  verdict. 

The    great    man's    examination    lasted    less 
than*  ten   minutes.     Then    he    put    down    his 
stethoscope  and  permitted  himself    a    discreet 
smile. 
,    "  Heart !  "  he  said.     "  Who  told  you  that  ? 


A    SYMPATHKTIC     INSTRUMENT. 


Mr.  Nkwrtcii  :  This  piano  you   sold  me  seems  a  bit  of  a  dud. 
starts  to  sing,  aud  then  it  goes  out  of  tune. 


It's  all  rio-ht  until  mv  daughter 


THIS    FEAR. 
By  Maurice  C.  Moore, 

Although  Mr.  Jerry  Bolt  had  a  thriving 
business  in  the  cat  and  dog  fancying  line,  things 
were  not  with  him  as  they  should  have  been. 
He  had  a  secret  worry — not  to  be  suspected 
from  his  fat  and  jolly  visage — which  harassed 
his  days  and  spoilt  his  rest  o'  nights.  He  had 
a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  that  he  would 
never  make  old  bones,  and  the  reason  thereof 
was  heart.  Heart,  he  knew,  was  what  would 
carry  him  off,  nip  the  bud  of  his  useful  life,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  full  bloom  of  its  maturity. 

Sometimes  he  pictured  himself  at  last  con- 
fronting a  doctor  and  saying,  "  Doctor,  I  must 
know  the  worst.  How  long,  at  the  outside,  do 
you  give  me  to  live  ?  "  and  the  doctor  answering 
him,  with  a  look  full  of  pity :  "At  the  most, 
a  year  !  " 


Man  alive,  you  are  as  strong  as  a  horse  every- 
where !  This  fear — absolutely  groundless  !  The 
number  of  people  who  come  to  me  with 
imaginary  ailments  !  These  kinks — they  are 
nothing  less  than  fantastic — seem  to  exist  every- 
where, and  only  the  medical  profession,  having 
the  assurance  of  knowledge,  appear  to  be 
immune  from  them.  But  this  apart,  doctors 
would  seem,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  be  more 
strong -mind " 

The  specialist's  voice  died  away ;  his  jaw 
dropped. 

Following  the  direction  of  his  gaze,  Jerry  saw 
that  the  strap  of  the  basket  in  the  corner  had 
slipped,  and  Mrs.  de  Smythe's  pets  had  pushed 
up  the  lid  with  their  noses,  and  were  looking 
around  on  an  unfamiliar  world. 

"  Cats  !  "  cried  the  great  man,  turning  pa,e 
and  getting  up  out  of   his  chair  precipitately- 
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"  Black  cats  !  What  made  you— —  Remove 
them,  please.     At  once,  I  say  !  " 

Jerry  made  a  spring  for  Mrs.  de  Smythe's 
pets,  nastily  fixed  the  lid,  and  bundled  the 
basket  outside. 

When  he  came  back,  the  doctor  was  in  his 
chair  again,  holding  on.  "  Excuse  me."  And 
he  gulped.  "  Black  cats,  you  know — some  people 
— a  perfect  horror " 

He  swallowed  again  twice  and  moistened  his 
lips,  while  Jerry  gaped. 

The  great  man's  colour  gradually  returned. 
"  Ah,  yes,"  he  said  then,  rather  absently, 
"  we  were  at — ah,  the  end  of  the  consultation, 
I  believe."  He  slowly  recovered  his  professional 
manner.  "  Well,  Mr. — er — Bolt,"  he  said 
suavely,  "  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  as  I 


Mrs.  Jones  had  imported  a  new  cook.  She 
came  in  the  morning  and  started  off  on  her 
duties  by  cooking  the  breakfast.  Although 
inexperienced,  she  announced  that  she  was 
"  willing  to  learn,"  so  Mrs.  Jones  gave  her 
instructions  for  cooking  the  eggs. 

"  And  be  careful  not  to  boil  them  too  long," 
she  added. 

Breakfast  was  duly  served,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
started  with  egg  number  one.  Crack — crack ! 
Bang — bang  !    It  was  as  hard  as  a  brick. 

She  rang  for  the  cook. 

"Martha,"  she  said,  "didn't  I  tell  you  to 
boil  the  eggs  only  three  minutes  each  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Martha,  with  an  air. 
of  conscious  virtue  ;    "  but  I  boiled  ten  of  'em, 
you  see,  so  I  gave  them  half  an   hour  !  " 


TOLKUATION     SHOULD     BK     MUTUAL. 


Husband:  Bob  your  hair!     Ridiculous!     I  refuse  to  let  you  do  it  ! 
Wife  :  But  1  never  interfere  with  the  way  you  let  yours  grow,  Henry 


have  told  you — your  fears  are  groundless.  You 
need  never  distress  yourself  again  over  an 
apprehension  that,  I  assure  you,  is  absolutely 
without  foundation." 

"  One  would  'a'  thought  they'd  been  tigers  !  " 
said  Jerry,  as  he  went  on  his  way  to  Mrs.  de 
Smythe's  with  the  cats.  "  Well,  I've  been  a 
bit  of  a  crackpot  meself  all  these  years,  but, 
at  any  rate,  to  think  you're  going  to  snuff  it  in 
your  sleep  is  something  to  be  scared  of  f  " 


A  report  comes  to  hand  that  the  natives  of  a 
Pacific  island  are  wearing  plus-fours  in  order  to 
frighten  their  enemies.  This  seems  to  confirm 
the  theory  that  warfare  is  becoming  move 
deadly. 


Doctor  :     Your  pulse  is  quite  normal. 

Patient  :  I  don't  want  to  dispute  your 
word,  but  that's  my  wrist-watch  you've  got 
your  finger  on. 


"  Do  you  believe  in  cures  by  wireless  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes  !     It's  cured  my  husband.     Since 

he  has  worn  head-phones  so  much  his  ears  have 

ceased  to  stick  out." 

Facing  Third  Cove?-.] 


A  physician  states  that  violent  exertion 
causes  sugar  to  accumulate  in  the  body.  Does 
this  account  for  the  sweet  disposition  evince* 
by  so  many  of  our  bricklayers  ? 
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"  Tallboys  was  a  very  noticeable  figure  standing  there  on  the  little  pier." 


THE    DYSPEPTIC 
CRITIC 

By   HUGH    WALPOLE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    WILMOT    LUNT 


I  HAVE  been  occasionally  asked  what 
was  the  most  romantic  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me.  The  adventure 
I  am  about  to  describe  would  nearly  win 
the  prize,  I  think.    It  began  in  this  way. 

Two  friends  and  myself,  bound  with  the 
universal  unemployment  ties,  spent  some 
°f  our  idle  time  by  endeavouring  to  help 
°ur  companions  out  of  difficulties  into 
which  their  temperament  led  them. 

The  hero  of  this  little  adventure  was  one 
Everard  Tallboys.  Tallboys  at  this  time 
must  have  been  about  thirty  years  of 
^e,  was  reviewer  on  The  Athanasian, 
The  Grey  Review,  The  Protestant  Weekly 
a&d  The  Quid  Nunc.  He  was  also 
^sponsible  for  two  published  dramas,  "  The 


Queen  at  Bay  "  and  "  The  Scarlet  Fool,"  a 
volume  of  verse,  "  The  Lute  at  Dawn," 
three  novels,  whose  names  I  have  forgotten, 
and  a  critical  book  on  William  Morris  and 
his  times.  I  had  seen  him  on  one  or  two 
occasions  at  literary  parties,  and  we  had 
once  exchanged  a  word  or  two  of  rather 
heated  discussion  about  a  plate  of  sand- 
wiches which  I  wanted  for  a  lady  and  he 
wanted  for  himself.  He  was  long,  thin, 
black-haired,  with  a  piercing,  bitter  nose, 
eyes  grey  and  cold,  and  teeth  slightly 
discoloured.  His  clothes  were  shabby  and 
his  hands  not  over-clean.  I  am  aware  that 
this  is  not  a  pleasant  description,  and,  indeed, 
I  have  seldom,  in  all  my  literary  experience, 
seen  anyone  whose  appearance  was  more 
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thoroughly  unwholesome  and  musty  than 
that  of  Everard  Tallboys.  His  favourite 
attitude  at  a  party  was  to  stand  in  a  corner, 
balancing  himself  on  one  leg  like  a  stork, 
look  superciliously  at  the  people  around 
him,  and  say  as  little  as  possible  to  anybody. 
He  had  made  that  important  discovery 
that  if  you  want  to  be  taken  for  a  clever 
man,  the  less  you  say  the  better.  It  is 
the  garrulous  who  are  the  fools,  and 
Tallboys  very  quickly  obtained  a  real 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  sagacity  by 
dealing  entirely  in  monosyllables  and  by 
saying  "  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  in  a  high, 
shrill  voice  to  anybody  who  was  courageous 
enough  to  offer  an  opinion. 

It  will  be  seen  quite  clearly  that  I  did 
not  like  Tallboys,  but  I  did  like  him 
afterwards,  as  the  story  will  show.  It 
proves,  perhaps,  that  I  wronged  him  in  the 
first  place  through  ignorance.  But,  after 
all,  if  you  never  say  anything  and  never 
come  into  close  quarters  with  anybody, 
you  stand  a  risk  of  being  misunderstood. 
Tallboys  was  misunderstood  by  a  great 
many  people.  He  first  appeared  as  critic 
anonymously,  and  committed,  in  my  opinion, 
the  unpardonable  crime  of  reviewing  the 
same  book  in  various  different  papers 
without  signing  his  name,  and  as  he 
invariably  disliked  the  books  that  he 
reviewed,  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  somewhere  about  1915  almost  all  the 
more  critical  press  began  to  be  abusive 
to  current  works  of  fiction,  and  in  many 
cases  to  poetry  and  belles  lettres.  Then 
he  was  forced  out  of  his  anonymity,  was 
taken  up  by  Hilliard,  the  editor  of  the 
principal  literary  weekly,  who  thought 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  too  much  general 
praise  of  inferior  work  going  about,  and  in 
the  years  that  followed  the  Armistice, 
Tallboys  could  be  discovered  in  all  sorts  of 
papers,  sneering  and  carping  and  damning 
with  a  languid  superiority  that  enraged  all 
sorts  of  suffering  authors,  but  did  himself 
great  credit.  At  the  same  time,  such  is  the 
impulse  of  his  genius,  that  he  was,  for 
himself  rather  unfortunately,  driven  into 
creating  works  that  went  to  other  people 
for  review.  These  works  were  of  a  universal 
mediocrity.  The  plays  were  in  the  good  old 
pre-Raphaelite  tradition  admirably  illus- 
trated in  Max  Beerbohm's  "  Savonarola," 
the  novels  were  in  the  weaker  realistic 
manner,  giving  excellent  descriptions  of 
tables,  chairs,  and  stair  carpets,  but  leaving 
something  to  be  desired  in  the  analysis  of 
the  human  beings  who  used  these  pieces  of 


furniture.  As  to  the  volume  of  verse,  by 
general  consent,  the  less  said  the  better. 

Our  writers  in  general  have  many  very 
obvious  faults — they  are  weak,  vain, 
credulous,  sensitive  creatures — but  they 
have  good  points,  too,  and,  taking  criticism 
in  general,  a  rather  touching  faith  in  the 
authority  and  honesty  of  their  critics. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  for  them  to  be 
patient  when  a  critic  comes  bearing  in 
one  hand  abuse  of  their  work  and  in  the 
other  examples  of  how  it  ought  to  be  done, 
examples  thoroughly  mediocre  and  in- 
competent. 

By  the  end  of  1920  Tallboys  had  many 
enemies.  Just  at  this  time,  for  some  reason 
or  another,  his  photograph  began  per- 
sistently to  appear  in  some  of  the  illustrated 
papers  :  "Mr.  Everard  Tallboys,  the 
eminent  critic,"  "  Everard  Tallboys,  one 
of  the  brightest  of  our  younger  critics,"  and 
so  on.  There  was  something  about  Tallboys' 
face  in  these  photographs  which  caused 
simple  men  to  long  to  set  to  work  upon  it, 
to  do  something  to.  the  superior  nose,  to 
stretch  yet  a  little  further  the  protruding 
ears,  and  to  snatch  a  tuft  or  two  from  the 
already  thinning  hair.  I  am  sure  that 
Tallboys  himself  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
indignation  that  he  was  exciting ;  the 
small  fragments  that  came  to  him  probably 
stirred  his  vanity  and  made  him  feel  himself 
to* be  a  real  force. 

One  evening  at  dinner  I  sat  next  to  A.  E.  P. 
Braun,  that  well-known  and  justly  popular 
young  writer  of  romantic  fiction.  Braun 
was  almost  laughably  like  his  name,  thick- 
set, bull-necked,  his  nose  crooked — from  his 
contest  at  the  National  Sporting  Club  with 
young  Minards  of  Plymouth — his  mouth 
too  large  for  his  face,  but  a  smiling,  genial 
person,  pleasant  to  meet  and  talk  to.  Now, 
most  writers  of  romantic  fiction  in  these 
days  care  nothing  for  the  critics,  but  Braun 
had  in  his  manly  bosom  a  real  ambition  to 
be  considered  by  the  superior  papers  an 
elegant  writer.  It  was  true,  as  he  said  to 
me,  that  his  favourite  subjects,  Spanish 
treasure,  pirate  ships,  and  the  'Forty-five 
Eebellion,  were  not  entirely  suited  to 
modern  realistic  methods,  but  he  did  write, 
he  maintained,  a  great  deal  better  than  these 
literary  fellows  pretended. 

Tallboys  had  especially  got  upon  his 
young  nerves.  That  night  at  dinner  he 
unburdened  himself  to  me.  Tallboys  had 
published  in  The  Quid  Nunc,  only  the  week 
before,  an  article  purporting  to  examine 
the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  certain 
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novels.  Braun  had  been  one  of  his  victims. 
He  had  decided  that  Braun  was  popular 
because  of  his  naivete,  love  of  platitudes, 
and  execrable  English.  "  Hang  the 
fellow !  "  said  Braun.  "  Who  does  he 
think  he  is  ?  If  he  could  write  a  novel 
himself,  there  might  be  something  in  it, 
but  I  never  read  such  stuff  as  that  last 
book  of  his."  He  paused,  looked  at  his 
plate  very  solemnly,  then  leant  closer  to 
me  and  whispered  :  "  Look  here,  Johnson, 
somebody  was  telling  me  the  other  day 
that  you  and  young  Borden  have  a  scheme 
for  getting  rid  of  tiresome  people.  Why 
shouldn't  you  turn  your  attention  to  young 
Everard  ?  Think  how  many  people  would 
be  grateful." 

"  Murder  him,  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  of  course,  that  would  be  much 
the  best,  but  it  might  lead  to  unpleasant 
consequences  for  all  of  us.  No,  the  thing 
would  be  to  turn  his  attention  to  some- 
thing else.  I  tell  you  what — improve  his 
stomach." 

"  What  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  all  his  mangerly  criticism  comes 
from  indigestion.  I'm  sure  of  it.  Look 
at  all  the  superior  critics — Burroughs, 
Wontner,  Hilliard  himself.  Have  you  ever 
seen  such  a  miserable  lot  of  men  ?  You 
can  see  their  bones  through  their  clothes, 
and  their  white  faces  look  as  though 
they  haven't  sniffed  fresh  air  for  months. 
They're  all  the  same.  I  tell  you  that 
dyspeptic  criticism  comes  from  dyspeptic 
insides.  Cure  those  insides  and  you  cure 
the  criticism." 

"By  Jove,"  I  said,  "there  is  something 
in  that !     I'll  think  it  over." 

I  should,  nevertheless,  in  all  probability 
have  taken  no  steps  in  the  matter  had  it 
not  been  that  three  days  later  I  met  Tallboys 
at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend.  He  was 
that  day  at  his  most  unpleasant. 

I  am  at  my  worst  with  anyone  whom 
I  dislike,  uneasy,  unnatural,  and  over- 
garrulous,  but  on  this  occasion  I  was 
squeezed  into  a  corner  with  Tallboys,  and 
we  were  forced  to  talk  together.  Of  course 
1  talked  too  much,  said  one  or  two  things 
which  were  platitudinous  and  another  two 
°r  three  things  that  I  did  not  really  mean, 
ai*d  equally,  of  course,  Tallboys  said  "  Do 
y°u  think  so  ?  "  and  looked  at  me  with  that 
sarcastic  patronage  that  is  the  hardest 
j'hing  in  the  world  to  bear  from  a  fellow 
jjtonian  being.  I  was  stung  to  the  weakest 
^nd  of  revelation,  saying  something  about 
my  regret  that  his  last  novel  had  not  sold 


more  copies,  and  then  felt  exceedingly 
ashamed  of  myself  for  my  meanness  and 
cheapness.  There  followed  then  one  of 
those  silences  that  are  so  unagreeable 
between  people  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
together,  but  cannot  escape.  When  I  at 
last  left  the  party,  I  asked  myself  indignantly 
why  Tallboys  should  consider  himself  so 
superior.  People  will  forgive  you  robbery, 
cheating  at  cards,  and  murder,  a  great  deal 
sooner  than  they  will  forgive  your  patronage. 
The  one  thing  that  every  human  being 
needs  is  outside  confirmation  in  the  stability 
of  his  own  position.  I  have,  unwittingly 
perhaps,  patronised  in  my  own  time,  and 
it  is  those  to  whom  I  have  cm  some  occasion, 
however  slight  and  fleeting,  been  arrogant 
that  will  bear  me  a  grudge  to  my  dying 
day.  The  real  reason  why  everyone  hated 
Tallboys  was  not  that  he  was  a  bitter 
critic,  sickly  in  appearance,  unhumorous, 
narrow-minded,  but  that  he  was  arrogant. 

Those  few  minutes  in  the  corner  of  that 
overcrowded  room  determined  me.  It 
would,  I  thought,  be  most  delightful  to 
bring  Mr.  Tallboys  down  a  peg  or  two.  I 
discussed  the  matter  with  Borden,  who, 
being  the  exact  antithesis  of  Tallboys  in 
every  possible  way,  was  just  the  man  for 
this  crisis.  We  discussed  it  for  a  long  time. 
He  thoroughly  agreed  with  me  that  it 
would  be  very  amusing  to  "  make  the 
feller  jump,"  but  how  ?  "  If  we  can  only 
remove  him,"  I  said,  "  or  change  the  course 
of  his  criticism,  or  turn  his  interests  to 
sausages  or  growing  cucumbers,  we  shall 
not  only  please  our  own  natural  feelings, 
we  shall  earn  our  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  as  well.  What  about  a  lonely 
farmhouse  somewhere  ?  " 

"  By  Jove,"  cried  Borden,  smacking  his 
thigh,  "  why  not  the  Island  \  " 

II. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  reveal 
to  the  gentle  reader  the  intimate  privacies 
of  the  Tallboys'  home,  the  critic  and  poet 
may  be  seen  in  a  very  dingy  dressing-gown, 
sitting  over  his  morning  egg  and  reading 
the  following  letter.     The  letter  is  headed  : 

Birds'  Island, 

Treliss, 
North  Cornwall. 
Dear  Mr.  Tallboys, 

You  must,  I  am  sure,  be  overwhelmed 
with  correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  ;  I  am  therefore  extremely  reluctant 

Y 
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to  take  up  even  a  moment  of  your  time,  but 
it  would  seem  to  me  ungrateful  were  I  to  let 
no  expression  of  gratitude  escape  from  me 
when  you  have  given  me,  during  these  last 
weeks,  such  exquisite  pleasure  by  your  two 


generosity  of  your  hero,  Hugo  Tremayne, 
the  self-sacrifice  with  which  he  gives  up 
one  whom  he  loves  so  truly  as  he  does 
Dora,  to  his  best  friend  and  companion, 
the  drama  of  the  silent  struggle  between  the 
two  men  as  they  stand  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fireplace,  saying  nothing,  but  feeling  so 
much,  the  poetry  of  your  descriptions  of 
dawn  and  sunset  and  moonrise,  the  walk 
on  the  moor,  the  bathe  in  the  sea,  all  the 
lovely  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature,  these 
things  are  revealed  by  a  master  hand. 
As  to  your  book  of  poetry,  what  shall 
To  one  who  has  found,  during 
many  years  of  trial  and  hardship,  constant, 
sweet  companionship  in  the  genius  of 
Shelley  and  Keats,  it  is  perhaps  no  mean 
thing  that  he  should  feel  that  that  marvellous 

company  has  now  a  third  added  to 

its  number. 


Thank  you,'  said  Tallboys,  looking  at  us  both  with  unutterable  loathing.     { I'd  rather  die  than  spend 
five  minutes  with  either  of  von.'  " 


books  "The  Lute  at  Dawn  "  and  "  Eose- 
mary  at  Play."  Your  novel  seems  to  me, 
without  any  exaggeration,  the  greatest 
masterpiece  that  the  twentieth  century 
has    yet    given    us.         The    nobility    and 


Forgive  me  these  halting  words,  j 
feel  too  deeply  to  say  all  that  I  would 
wish. 

Yours  humbly, 

Horatio  Btckekstaffb. 
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Three  days  later  another  letter  was 
received  in  the  Tallboys'  home.  It  ran 
as  follows — 


on  this  beautiful  island  a  sheltered  and 
retired  existence.  Books  and  birds,  with 
an    occasional    rabbit,    are    my    principal 


"'Now,  why  not  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  and  be  friendly  while  you're  here?"' 

Uear  Mr.  Tallboys,  companions.     Do  believe  me  when  I  say 

Your    kind    reception    of    my    little        that    I    meant,    and    shall    always    mean, 
ktter  has  made  me  a  proud  man.     I  live        every  word  that  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last. 
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You  say  that  you  know  Cornwall  but 
very  slightly.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  you  to  snatch  yourself  away  just  for 
a  day  or  two  from  your  London  labours  and 
to ,  seek  the  quiet  and  refreshment  which 
this  country  scene  affords  ?  I  cannot 
indeed  offer  you  much  in  the  way  of  excite- 
ment and  adventure,  but  at  least  your  brain 
will  be  rested  as  you  listen  to  the  lisp  of 
the  waves  upon  the  shore,  the  singing  of  the 
birds  in  the  little  wood  behind  my  house, 
the  ripple  of  the,  stream  that  chatters  at  the 
bottom  of  my  garden. 

I  am  a  bachelor  and  quite  alone  here. 
If  you  cared,  we  could  discuss  many  things, 
or, 'if  you  preferred  it,  I  would  leave  you 
entirely  alone.  . 

The  journey  is  an  easy  one.  You  go 
frdm  Paddington  to  Truxe  without  a  change, 
and  thence  a  side-line  quickly  takes  you 
to  Treliss.  There  a  boat  will  await  you 
and  row  you  across  to  my  island,  a  mile  out 
to  sea. 

J  throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion,  tempted 
by  the  extraordinary  pleasure  that  your 
visit  would  give  me. 

Four  days  later  a  further  letter  was 
received— 

f 
Dear  Mr.  Tallboys, 

This  is  indeed  delightful  and  beyond 

my  wildest  dreams.     I  shall   expect   you, 

then,  next  Tuesday,  and  can  only  hope  that 

the  weather  during  your  stay  will  continue 

to  remain  as  fine  as  it  now  is. 

What  were  the  motives  that  impelled 
Tallboys  to  ta^e  a  little  holiday  ?  They 
were  not,  I^/imagine,  very  difficult  to 
discover.  It  is  possible  that  a  good  deal 
of  Tallboys'  arrogance  arose  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  had  during  his  writing  career 
so'  little  praise  and  was  a  hungry  man.  He 
was  also,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  tired  man, 
working  a  great  deal  too  hard,  sitting  up 
late  at  night  over  his  reviews  and  criticisms. 

Cornwall  in  the  month  of  May  is  no  light 
temptation,  and  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  although 
his  praise  was  certainly  a  little  foolish  and 
extravagant,  could  probably  be  endured 
for  a  night  or  two  without  difficulty.  In  any 
case,  on  a  beautiful  May  evening  Tallboys 
might  have  bpeh  seen,  a  rather  grimy  bag 
in  one  hand  and -a  waterproof  in  the  other, 
standing  on  little  Treliss  pier  and  looking 
about  him.  That  it  was  a  most  beautiful 
evening  I  can  bear  witness,  because  I  myself 
was   present,    not   close   to   Tallboys,    but 


waiting  discreetly  in  the  background  under 
the  rocks,  where  some  of  the  smaller  boats 
are  drawn  up  at  high  tide. 

Treliss,  a  magic  circle  of  gold  and  topaz, 
hung  over  us  veiled  in  thin  purple  mist, 
and  the  sea,  very  faintly  blue,  drew  up  to 
the  shore  and  faded  away  again  with  a  gentle 
hiss  of  cosy  peace  and  satisfaction. 

Tallboys  was  a  very  noticeable  figure 
standing  there  on  the  little  pier.  Presently 
a  fisherman  came  up  to  him,  touched  his 
cap  and  said  :  "Be  you  the  gentleman  for 
Mr.  Bickerstaffe  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  Tallboys. 

"  There's  a  boat  here,  sir,  to  take  you 
across  to  ;  the  island.  Mr.  Bickerstaffe 
asked  me  to  say,  sir,  that  he  was  partikler 
sorry  he  couldn't  come  across.  He's  just 
finishing  some  letters  for  the  post.  If  you'll 
come  with  me,  sir,  wVll  be  over  in  no 
time." 

Tallboys  climbed  into  the  rowing  boat 
with  that  rather  clumsy  movement  peculiar 
to  landsmen,  seating  himself  very  carefully 
and  clutching  his  bag,  and  soon  was  rowed 
away.  When  they  had  rounded  the  corner 
of  Trusty  Point,  the  little  island  came  into 
view.  Very  tiny  it  looked,  with  the  little 
wood  a  dark  tuft  against  the  sky,  a  little 
white  building  and  a  thin  strip  of  golden 
sand.  Tallboys  didn't  attempt  any  con- 
versation ;  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  talk 
to  men  not  of  his  own  kind.  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  I  like  to  think,  that  he  enjoyed 
the  beauty  of  the  evening,  the  fresh  sea 
breeze,  the  colour  of  the  sea  and  sky,  and 
that  for  those  five  minutes,  at  any  rate, 
he  was  a  happy  man.  He  was  not,  alas, 
to  remain  happy  very  long. 

I  have  travelled  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe,  but  I  say  definitely  that  I  know 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  that  gate 
into  Birds'  Island,  where  a  little  path  leads 
up  from  the  beach  over  rocky  boulders, 
breaks  on  to  a  stretch  of  coarse-grained 
down,  and  finally  skirting  a  little  wood 
where  all  the  trees,  blown  sideways  by  the 
wind,  look  as  though  they  were  listening 
for  some  important  news  coming  across 
the  sea,  leads  into  the  rough,  ill-paved 
courtyard  that  stands  in  front  of  the  farm. 
It  was  in  this  same  courtyard  that  Tallboys 
met  Borden,  and  it  was  from  Borden  that 
I  received  the  next  portion  of  the  story. 

Tallboys  stopped  in  the  yard  and  looked 
about  him,  and  then  saw  Borden  advancing 
towards  him ;  but  that  young  man's 
stocky  figure,  bull-dog  countenance,  and 
general  air  of  being  just  sent  down  from 
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Oxford  for  conduct  "  unbefitting  a  gentle- 
man," was  not  at  all  what  our  friend  had 
expected  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  to  be.  However, 
he  held  out  his  hand — which  Borden  gripped 
and  shook  vigorously — and  said  :  "  Mr. 
Bickerstaffe  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Borden  very  cheerfully, 
"  my  name  is  Borden.  Let  me  carry  your 
bag.     Come  inside  out  of  the  sun." 

Even  then  Tallboys  had  apparently  no 
suspicion  of  the  truth.  He  sat  down  opposite 
Borden  in  the  low-ceilinged  sitting-room, 
across  whose  floor  streaks  of  sunlight  like 
yellow  gauze  were  filtering,  then,  smiling  a 
little  nervously,  he  said  to  Borden :  "Mr. 
Bickerstaffe  is  finishing  some  letters,  I 
understand."  '■ 

"  Oh,  no,  he  isn't,"  said  Borden.    "  Any 
letters  he  had  to  write  he  finished  long  ago. 
What  I  mean  is  that  there  isn't  any  Mr. 
'  Bickerstaffe." 

What  a  pang  must  then  have  struck  the 
tender  trusting  heart  of  Everard  Tallboys  ! 
Borden  tells  me  that  he  turned  a  pale  green, 
that  his  long  thin  legs  began  to  tremble. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  he  said. 

"  It's  very  simple.  I  and  a  friend  of 
mine  wrote  those  letters  and  signed  them 
'  Bickerstaffe.'  We  were  so  glad  you  were 
able  to  come." 

"  Signed  them  '  Bickerstaffe  '  !  "  cried 
Tallboys,  getting  up  from  his  chair.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?    I  still  don't  understand." 

"  It's  just  this,"  said  Borden  in  the 
friendliest  manner.  "  There  are  half  a 
dozen  fellows  in  London  who  think  you've 
been  working  too  hard  and  haven't  been 
sleeping  well  of  nights.  They'd  hate  you  to 
have  a  breakdown  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
and  they  knew  that  you  were  so  con- 
scientious that  you'd  never  take  a  holiday 
of  your  own  self,  so  they  thought  they'd 
give  you  a  holiday,  get  you  down  here,  and 
then  when  you  saw  how  much  you  liked  it 
— why,  of  course  you'd  stay." 
\  That  must  have  been  a  terrible  moment 
for  Tallboys,  whose  sense  of  humour  was 
limited,  whose  dignity  was  very  easily 
affronted,  whose  physical  strength  was 
nothing  very  much  to  boast  about. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  burst  out, 

"  that  those  letters  weren't  genuine  ?  " 

[       "Of  course  they  weren't,"  said  Borden. 

>  "  I've  never  read   a  line  you've  written. 

Johnson  has  read  a  bit,  and  we  made  it  up 

'  from  that." 

"  Johnson  !  "  cried  Tallboys.  "  Do  you 
mean  Seymour  Johnson  ?  " 

"  The  very  same,"  said  Borden.     "  He'll 


be  here  in  a  few  minutes,  and  very  glad  to 
see  you." 

"  This  is  a  plot !  "  cried  Tallboys. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Borden,  "  a  good  old- 
fashioned  melodramatic  plot  like  they  have 
at  the  Lyceum,  only  instead  of  a  very 
beautiful  heroine,  we  have — well,  Mr. 
Tallboys." 

"  You  shall  pay  for  this !  "  cried 
Tallboys  in  the  most  approved  melodramatic 
manner,  striding  up.  and  down  the  room. 
"  I'll  have  you  in  gaol  for  this  before  I'm 
a  day  older  !  " 

"  You  can't  do  very  much  to-day,"  said 
Borden ;  "  there's  no  boat  going  to  the 
mainland.  Mr.  Perry  and  his  £wo  splendid 
;4?sons  run  this  little  farm,  and  are  devoted 
friends  of  ours.  Except  for  one  boy  who  is 
next  door  to  an  idiot  and  an  old  woman  who 
is  next  door  to  heaven,  there's  nobody  on 
the  island  at  all.  There  isn't  a  telephone 
and  there  isn't  a  post  office.  Of  course  you 
can  stand  on  the  seashore  and  wave  your 
handkerchief,  or  you  can  build  a  fire  in 
the  good  old  '  Treasure  Island  '  fashion  and 
watch  its  smoke  ascend  to  heaven,  or  you 
can  climb  a  tree  with  a  spy  glass,  or  you 
can  swim  to  the  shore.  After  all,  it's  only 
a  mile,  and  most  beautiful  weather.  If  all 
these  things  fail  you,  unless  you  have  an 
aeroplane  in  your  pocket,  you'll  be  almost 
compelled,  I  am  afraid,  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  with  us." 

"  But  this  is  infamous  !  "  cried  Tallboys. 
"  I'll  have  you  in  gaol  before  the  week's 
out !  " 

"  Yes,  and  it'll  be  a  lovely  story  for  the 
papers,"  said  Borden.  "  We'll  be  in  gaol, 
but  you'll  look  terribly  foolish.  I  can  see 
the  headlines.  '  Kidnapped  Poet  on 
Deserted  Island.'  '  Lured  to  Captivity.' 
'  Poet  and  His  Tormentors.'  And  you 
know  what  everyone  in  London  will  say — 
that  you  were  off  on  some  nasty  little 
adventure  of  your  own  and  got  in  further 
than  you  meant.  And  then  there  are  Mr. 
Bickerstaffe 's  letters.  They'll  look  splendid 
in  print.  '  Young  Poet,  Gratified  at  Praise 
from  Stranger,  hurries  to  Deserted  Island,' 
and  so  on." 

<;  By  Heavens,  I'll  have  the  law  on  you  !  " 
screamed  Tallboys,  now  in  an  hysterical 
state  and  really  not  far  from  tears. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  said  Borden,  "  it's 
very  foolish  to  make  such  a  fuss.  This  is  a 
perfectly  charming  place,  the  weather  looks 
as  though  it  will  hold  for  a  week  at  least, 
the  water  really  isn't  too  cold  for  bathing, 
old  Mrs.  Bolitho  is  a  simple  cook,  but  you 
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get  so  hungry  here  that  you  really  don't 
want  Carlton  fare,  the  bed  is  very  com- 
fortable, there  are  no  mosquitoes  yet,  we've 
got  a  very  nice  library,  you  can  compose 
poetry  to  your  heart's  content.  I  think  a 
fortnight  here  would  do  you  all  the  good  in 
the  world." 

"  A  fortnight !  "  screamed  Tallboys. 
"  What  about  my  work — my  articles  and 
the  rest  of  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid,"  said  Borden,  "  we 
can't  allow  you  to  send  anything  by  post 
for  the  first  week  or  two — not  until  we 
see  the  bloom  of  health  beginning  to  steal 
into  your  cheeks.  You  can  write  as  much 
as  you  like,  only  there's  no  post.  Of 
course  the  world  will  be  simply  all  in  pieces 
at  having  nothing  from  you  for  a  whole 
fortnight,  and  if  articles  begin  to  appear 
in  the  London  press  about  the  missing  poet, 
we're  in  for  it,  I  suppose.  But  won't  it  be 
interesting  ?  You'll  really  be  able  to  test 
your  public  importance.  I  admit  that  it 
might  hurt  your  feelings  if  you  were,  down 
here  for  three  whole  weeks  and  nobody 
in  London  realised  it,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  make  you  feel  very  free  and 
independent." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  I,  who  had 
followed  in  another  boat,  came  in.  When 
Tallboys  saw  me,  he  made  a  sort  of  spring 
in  my  direction,  as  though  he  would  like  to 
tear  me  limb  from  limb ;  but  men  who  have, 
like  Tallboys,  developed  their  brains  at  the 
expense  of  every  other  part  of  them,  never 
meet  these  situations  very  effectively,  and 
all  he  could  do  was  to  repeat  this  parrot- 
like  cry  :  "  By  Heavens,  I'll  have  the  law 
on  you  !  " 

"  Now,  we  must  be  sensible,"  said  Borden. 
"  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  two 
or  three  of  us  want  to  test  a  theory  that 
we  have — a  theory  that,  if  it's  tested 
thoroughly,  will  really  make  a  difference 
to  human  conditions ;  and  when  something 
is  for  the  good  of  the  race,  we  are  all.  I'm 
sure,  ready  to  make  a  little  sacrifice  of  our 
personal  interests  and  comforts.  The  theory 
is  that  artistic  criticism,  in  the  direction  it 
takes  and  the  spirit  behind  it,  is  based 
largely  upon  stomach.  Now,  you  won't 
deny  that  you  have  for  a  number  of  years 
been  the  gloomiest  critic  in  Europe,  and 
that,  we  maintain,  is  because  your  inside 
is  all  wrong,  because  you  don't  take  enough 
exorcise,  because  you  live  too  much  with 
men  of  your  own  kind,  and  because  your 
sense  of  humour  is  so  lamentably  unde- 
veloped.   Now,  you've  really  never  had  a 


holiday  of  this  sort  in  lovely  surroundings, 
lots  of  life  and  air,  plenty  of  time  to  sleep, 
good  food,  and  company  who  don't  in  the 
least  respect  your  opinions.  Of  course  we 
may  fail.  It's  quite  possible  that  you 
will  hate  both  of  us  and  the  place  more 
and  more  every  minute  that  you  stay  here, 
but  even  then  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the 
after-effects  will  be  excellent,  and  that  in 
days  to  come  you  will  look  back  to  these 
hours  with  longing  and  even  think  of  us 
with  kindness  ;  and  if  it  should  happen 
that  you  take  life  a  little  more  cheerfully 
and  see  it  a  little  more  thoroughly  in  the 
round,  how  well  worth  while  our  trouble  will 
have  been.  You  will  be  happier,  we  shall  be 
happier,  and  countless  thousands  of  young 
novelists,  poets,  and  critics  will  be  happier. 
We  really  shall  belong  to  that  small  group 
of  earnest  men  and  women  known  as  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race." 

Tallboys  turned  to  me.  "  You  shall 
suffer  for  this,  Johnson,"  he  said.  "  I  won't 
rest  till  I've  made  you  regret  this  hour." 

"That's  all  right,  Tallboys,"  I  answered. 
"  I  quite  expected  you  to  be  a  bit  upset  at 
first.  I  quite  understand  that  you  shouldn't 
have  at  this  moment  the  friendliest  feelings 
towards  Borden  and  myself,  so  we're  going 
to  leave  you  in  better  hands  than  ours." 

I  went  to  the  door  and  shouted  "  Jim !  " 
There  quickly  appeared  the  large  body 
and  rubicund,  smiling  countenance  of 
Jim  Perry,  the  young  farmer,  some  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  six  feet  three  in  height, 
almost  as  broad  as  he  was  tall,  one  of  the 
best  fellows  in  the  world,  with  an  intelligence 
active  enough  as  regarded  birds  of  the  air, 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  Nature  generally, 
but  his  reading  limited  to  a  newspaper 
which  he  spelt  out  slowly  word  by  word  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  It  had  been  explained 
to  Jim  that  we  were  to  have  as  guest  a 
gentleman  from  London  who  was  tired  and 
worn  out  with  overwork,  whose  friends  had 
determined  on  his  taking  this  holiday, 
who  would  certainly  protest  and  try  to 
escape  in  a  boat,  whom  Jim  was  to  look 
after  as  he  would  his  own  child,  that  he  was 
to  be  kind,  tender,  and  cheerful,  and  not 
to  let  him  out  of  his  sight. 

This  had  seemed  to  Jim  a  capital  game, 
and  he  looked  at  Tallboys  with  exactly 
the  expression  that  I  had  seen  him 
use  once  to  a  damaged  owl  whose  wing 
was  broken ;  the  bird  had  been  nursed 
by  Jim  week  after  week  with  the  care  and 
kindness  of  a  mother  to  her  only  ailing 
child. 
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"  Oh,  yes,"  I  added,  "  there's  one  other 
thing.  We  know  you  like  reading,  and  so 
we've  selected  a  library  for  you."  I  waved 
my  hand  towards  the  bookshelves.  "  Here 
you'll  find  a  number  of  books  that  I'm  sure 
you've  never  read.  Here  are  all  the  works 
of  Conan  Doyle,  Rider  Haggard,  A.  E.  W. 
Mason,  Stanley  Weyman,  Henry  Seton 
Merriman,  Phillips  Oppenheim,  and  a 
gentleman  called  Rice  Burroughs,  who 
has  written  several  books  about  a 
monkey  called  '  Tarzan,'  and  a  lot  of  others, 
too,  that  will  be  new  to  you.  We  have  also 
the  poetry  of  Walt  Whitman  and  '  The 
Ingoldsby  Legends.'  Now  we'll  leave  you 
and  Jim  together.  You  needn't  see  more 
of  us  than  you  want  to,  and  I  do  hope 
you'll  have  a  happy  time."  Then  Borden 
and  I  left  the  room. 

III. 

Those  were  indeed  strange  days  for  all  of 
us.  I  will  confess  that  during  them  I  had 
many  misgivings.  It  will  have  been  noticed 
by  anyone  who  has  glanced  at  any  other  of 
these  adventures  that  most  of  my  cases 
have  been  solved  simply  by  a  little  re-shuffle 
of  individuality.  I  proved  to  myself  in 
the  course  of  them  a  great  lesson,  namely, 
that  no  one  is  a  bore  to  everybody,  and 
that  the  art  of  getting  rid  of  a  bore  is  simply 
to  find  someone  to  whom  he  isn't  a  bore. 
Old  Sir  Marcus  Pendyce,  for  instance,  was 
a  terrible  bore  to  the  Lambs,  but  a  sheer 
delight  to  the  old  ladies  in  Yorkshire,  and 
Mrs.  Farbman  drove  the  Flemings  crazy, 
but  was  exactly  what  the  host  of  the  Vin 
Blanc  needed. 

It  is  also  a  fact  about  human  nature 
that  the  people  you  dislike  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  people  with  whom  you  do  not  come 
into  close  contact,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
know  anybody  very  well  without  discovering 
their  good  points.  Now,  Borden  and  I 
agreed,  after  two  days  in  Tallboys'  company, 
that  he  was  indeed  a  dreary  dog,  but  that 
his  enthusiasm  for  literature  was  something 
extremely  fine,  finer  than  anything  we 
ourselves  possessed. 

On  the  second  morning  after  his  arrival 
I  came  into  the  sitting-room  and  found  him, 
quite  unconscious  of  my  presence,  looking 
at  the  bookshelves.  Suddenly  he  gave  a 
little  cry  of  delight,  a  very  touching  little 
cry,  the  sort  of  cry  that  Penelope  must  have 
uttered  when  she  saw  Ulysses  coming  up 
the  garden  path.  I  heard  him  murmur 
"  Oh,  how  fortunate  !  "  and  I  saw  him  take 
from  the  shelves  a  thin  red-covered  book, 


most  obviously  not  a  novel,  and  from  where 
I  was  standing  realised  that  it  was  the 
Oxford  edition  of  collected  poems  of  Robert 
Bridges,  that  had  slipped  in  somewhere 
by  mistake.  A  smile  illumined  Tallboys' 
plain  features  as  he  went  to  the 
window,  clutching  the  book  in  his  hands. 
I  crept  out  of  the  room  noiselessly,  feeling 
that  although  it  might  wreck  our  plan,  I 
couldn't  but  be  glad  that  Bridges  had 
broken  in. 

Tallboys'  attitude  to  us  during  those  first 
two  days  was  one  of  silent  loathing.  I 
suggested  that  he  should  have  his  meals 
in  his  own  room  if  he  preferred  it,  and 
he  gave  us  to  understand,  through  Jim, 
that  he  did. 

The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  was 
most  glorious  weather,  and  I  overheard 
on  the  upstairs  landing  some  fragments  of 
a  funny  little  conversation.  First  there 
was  Jim.  "  Do  'ee  come  down,  Mr. 
Torboys,  and  'ave  a  swim.  It's  warm  as 
summer.     It'll  make  'ee  less  homesick." 

"Thank  you,  Perry  " — Tallboys'  voice 
was  making  a  struggle  for  dignity,  and 
failing — "  I  can't  swim." 

"  That  makes  no  matter,  Mr.  Torboys," 
came  Jim's  voice.     "  I'll  look  after  'ee." 

"  I  haven't  got  any  bathing  things,"  said 
Tallbovs. 

"  Oh,  that's  nothin'  !  "  said  Jim.  "  We 
don't  wear  no  does  in  this  place.  There's 
only  old  Mrs.  Bolitho,  and  she'm  over 
eighty,  and  'alf  blind,  anyway.  Do  'ee 
come  down  and  try." 

"  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  do  that  as 
anything  else,"  came  Tallboys'  answer. 

Later  I  watched,  from  a  knoll  in  the 
little  wood,  the  two  on  the  seashore — Jim, 
a  magnificent  figure  in  the  sunlight,  poised 
on  a  rock  at  the  farther  end  of  the  beach, 
standing  for  an  instant  with  hands  above 
his  head,  then  cleaving  the  air  like  a  flash ; 
Tallboys,  strangely  grey  in  the  sunlight, 
stepping  timidly  into  the  water,  walking 
out,  like  Agag,  delicately,  soon  surrendering 
himself,  and  five  minutes  later,  supported 
by  Jim,  making  absurd  splashes  and  futile 
strokes  with  his  arms  in  the  course  of  his 
first  swimming  lesson. 

That  same  night  Borden  and  I,  seated 
with  our  pipes,  playing  chess  in  the  sitting- 
room,  suddenly  saw  Tallboys  enter.  "  May 
I  have  a  word  with  you  ?  "  he  asked  stiffly, 
standing  in  the  doorway. 

"  Certainly,  as  many  as  you  like,"  said 
Borden,  smiling.     "  Have  a  smoke  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you.     You  know  that  you've 
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done  a  most  dastardly  thing.  You  are 
stronger  than  I  at  this  particular  moment, 
and  I  am  in  your  hands.  I  do  beg  of  you 
to  let  me  go  home  to-morrow,  and  if  you 
do,  I  promise  you  I'll  not  say  a  word  about 
this  affair." 

Borden  answered  him  seriously.  "  Look 
here,  Tallboys,  it's  only  natural  for  you 
to  hate  us — in  fact,  if  you  don't  mind  my 
saying  so,  I  think  you  ought  to  hate  us 
a  little  more  than  you  do.  We've  taken 
considerable  risks  in  this  affair,  and  now 
we  must  play  it  through  to  the  end.  In 
three  weeks  from  now  we  shall  know  whether 
we  have  succeeded  or  not.  Of  course  we 
don't  pretend  that  we're  going  to  change 
you  altogether,  but  we  do  hope  and  believe 
that  you're  going  to  be  a  bit  different  after 
your  three  weeks'  rest  here  away  from 
your  own  rotten  set,  and  getting  to  know 
a  first-class  feller  like  Jim  Perry.  We  must 
see  our  experiment  through.  Here  you 
are  for  three  weeks.  I  know  that  yesterday 
you  tried  to  get  a  letter  through,  and  that 
you  offered  Bill  Perry  ten  quid  if  he'd 
row  you  across;  but,  you  see,  these  men 
happen  to  be  the  very  best  friends  Johnson 
and  I  possess.  They're  loyal  as  you  make 
'em,  and  you  may  as  well  know  right  away 
that  it's  perfectly  useless  trying  to  bribe 
them  or  to  get  them  to  act  against  us  in 
any  fashion  whatever.  Now,  you  may  as 
well  make  up  your  mind  to  these  three 
weeks.  If  you'll  forgive  me  for  saying  so, 
you  look  better  already.  I  don't  want 
you  to  admit  it,  but  you  enjoyed  that 
bathe  this  afternoon,  and  you  know  you 
did.  Now,  Johnson  and  myself  are  not, 
I  am  aware,  the  companions  you'd  have 
chosen  if  you'd  had  a  free  hand,  but  really 
we  re  not  so  bad.  You  don't  like  Johnson's 
writing,  but  he's  just  as  enthusiastic  as 
you  are  about  good  things  in  his  own  way, 
and,  upon  my  word,  I  can't  understand  why 
you  writing  fellers  who  all  care  about  good 
stuff,  in  distinction  to  the  rest  of  us  who 
don't  know  good  stuff  from  bad — why  you 
should  spend  your  time  in  quarrelling  and 
getting  into  little  sets,  hating  one  another. 
Now,  I  know  nothing  about  literature, 
but  I  am  not  a  bad  companion,  and  I 
could  show  you  one  or  two  things  on  this 
island  that  would  astonish  you.  Now, 
why  not  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  and 
be  friendly  while  you're  here  ?  You  can 
have  us  up  in  the  courts  when  you  get  back, 
but  enjoy  yourself  while  you  may." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Tallboys,  looking  at 
us  both  with  unutterable  loathing.     "  I'd 


rather  die  than  spend  five  minutes  with 
either  of  you."  And  he  departed  to 
his  room. 

I've  often  wondered  since  what  went  on 
in  Jim's  mind  during  these  curious  weeks. 
Tallboys  was  something  quite  novel  to 
him ;  it  was  rather  as  though  the  Arch- 
bishop of. Canterbury  had  to  stay  with  him 
for  a  week  or  two,  or  a  native  from  Central 
Africa.  It  was  just  because  of  this  strange- 
ness that  he  developed  towards  Tallboys 
a  kind  of  protective  affection  that  did 
resemble  exactly  his  attitude  to  the  wounded 
owl  of  which  I  spoke  before.  Tallboys  to 
him  was  a  sick,  melancholy  broken-backed, 
ignorant  creature.  All  Tallboj^s'  knowledge 
of  the  vers  librists,  the  modern  novelists, 
and  the  rest,  was  to  him  less  than  nothing, 
and  he  was  soon  talking  to  him  in  the 
indulgent,  kindly  voice  that  a  nurse  uses 
to  a  small,  miserable,  unhappy  child. 
"  Now,  don't  'ee,  Mr.  Tallboys,"  we  used 
to  hear  him  say,  "  don't  'ee  take  on  so. 
You'll  be  better  in  no  time.  You're 
getting  some  colour  in  your  cheeks  now. 
You  won't  know  yourself  in  another  week's 
time." 

I  saw  that,  in  spite  of  himself,  Tallboys' 
appetite  was  magnificent.  He  was  sleeping 
superbly.  On  the  fourth  night  of  his  stay 
he  took  up  to  bed  with  him  that  admirable 
romance  of  Mr.  Mason's  "  The  Watchers." 
I  perceived  then  that  book  after  book 
disappeared  from  the  shelves.  On  the 
fifth  day  I  was  sitting  alone,  sunning  myself 
in  the  little  wood,  when  Tallboys  turned 
the  corner  and  came  upon  me  by  mistake. 
He  made  as  though  he  would  retreat  again, 
then,  thinking  better,  he  came  towards  me. 

"  Look  here,  Johnson,"  he  said,  "  hasn't 
this  gone  on  long  enough  1  Let  me  go 
to-morrow.  I  don't  bear  you  any  malice, 
I  don't  indeed.  Of  course  I  think  it  was 
a  rotten  thing  to  do,  but  I  won't  deny  that 
I  do  feel  better  for  these  three  or  four  days. 
I  hadn't,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  sleeping 
very  well  in  Town,  and  I  had  been  over- 
working. Perhaps  there  is  something  in 
what  Borden  said  about  my  getting  a  bit 
narrow.  I  used  to  feel  it  myself  sometimes, 
although  I'd  never  admit  it  to  anybody. 
Let  me  go  to-morrow." 

"  We  must  stick  to  our  three  weeks," 
I  answered.  "  You're  through  the  first 
week  very  nearly.  You'll  find  the  rest  of 
the  time  pass  ever  so  much  more  quickly 
if  you  talk  to  Borden  and  me  a  bit.  Borden's 
a  very  decent  fellow,  really,  and  his  views  on 
life  in  general  are  quite  worth  knowing." 
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Tallboys  stood  there,  looking  out  to  sea. 
'*  It  is  lovely,"  I  heard  him  say  under  his 
breath,  "  more  beautiful  than  I'd  ever 
imagined." 

"  Stay  here  a  bit,"  I  answered.  "  I'll 
admit  that  this  thing  began  partly  as  a 
joke,  and  partly  because  a  lot  of  us  thought 
you  were  too  arrogant  for  anything." 

"  Arrogant  ?  "  cried  Tallboys.     "  I  ?" 

"  Why,  yes.  You  thought  your  own 
opinion  so  mighty  important,  and  you  and 
your  little  crowd  were  the  only  people  that 
mattered.  All  sorts  of  things  go  to  make  up 
literature.  It  isn't  only  a  perfect  style  and 
supercilious  taste  that  count.  But  I  don't 
want  to  get  preaching  at  you.  I  shall  be  as 
bad  at  my  end  as  you  are  at  yours  ;  but. 
if  you  like,  I'll  confess  something  to  you. 
I  couldn't  stand  the  sight  of  you  before 
you  came  down,  and  now  I'm  getting  quite 
keen  on  your  company." 

Tallboys  suddenly  laughed.  "  Of  all 
the  infernal  cheek  !  "  he  said.  "  How  you 
ever  dared  do  it  !  " 

"  If  you  hadn't  been  so  conceited,"  I 
answered,  "  you  never  would  have  come. 
I  never  believed  that  such  absurd  letters 
as  those  of  ours  could  have  brought  you." 

Tallboys  flushed.  "  It's  all  very  well," 
he  saio\  "  but  you'd  have  gone  yourself  if 
you  discovered  a  whole-hearted  admirer 
somewhere.  Why  shouldn't  we  care  about 
somebody  liking  our  stuff  ?  We  "spend  all 
our  days  and  nights  thinking  about  it  and 
trying>to  do  the  best  we  can,  and  if  there's 
somebody  who  likes  it — well,  it's  awfully 
comforting.  I  think  the  thing  I  felt  sorest 
about  ^s  that  there  wasn't  anybody,  after 
all.  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  realise,"  he 
went  on  fiercely,  "  that  I'm  not  first-class, 
that  it  wouldn't  matter  to  anybody  if  I 
stopped  writing  for  ever  to-morrow  ?  But 
because  I'm  not  first-class  myself,  it's  no 
reason  that  I  shouldn't  want  other  people 
to  do  first-class  things." 

"No,  I  suppose  it  isn't,"  I  answered, 
"  but  it's,  the  way  that  you  deliver  your 
opinions  that  people  mind.  We're  all  in 
the  same  box,  we  are  most  of  us  second- 
rate,  and  we  might  feel  a  little  more  kindly 
towards  one  another." 

The  result  of  that  conversation  was  that 
Tallboys  held  himself  no  longer  aloof. 
He  was  still  shy  with  us,  there  were  many 
moments  when  he  broke  out  into  abuse  of 
us,  many  moments  when  we  abused  him  in 
return.  But  there  was  always  Jim  in  the 
background,  proving  to  all  of  us  that  our 
little  corner  of  the  world  was  a  mighty  small 


one,  and  that  while  we  quarrelled  about 
literary  values,  Jim  was  looking  upon  us 
as  the  merest  children  in  arms,  who  knew 
nothing,  had  seen  nothing,  and  \ould  do 
nothing,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Borden,  who  fished  and  swam  and  walked 
more  like  a  possible  human  being. 

After  that  the  days  flew  on  wings.  The 
middle  of  the  following  week  Jim  had  a 
birthday,  and  a  number  of  fishermen  and 
their  wives  came  over  from  the  mainland 
to  celebrate  it.  That  afternoon,  before  they 
arrived,  I  said  to  Tallboys  :  "  Look  here, 
there's  going  to  be  a  party  to-night,  and 
some  men  are  coming  over  from  Treliss. 
If  you  like,  you  can  give  us  the  slip.  Don't 
say  anything  to  anybody,  but  go  back  with 
one  of  them  after  the  party  is  over,  if  you 
want  to." 

Tallboys  said  nothing. 

That  was  a  wonderful  night.  June  had 
set  the  calendar  at  defiance  and  slipped  into 
May.  It  was  so  warm  that  we  had  supper 
outside  the  farm  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the 
sea .  The  sky  was  thick  Vith  stars,  soft  and 
milky  with  a  kind  of  white  spray  of  silver. 
The  fishermen  and  their  wives  snouted  and 
sang,  and  when  the  meal  was  over,  an 
old  man  and  a  boy  produced  two  fiddles, 
and  the  dance  went  on  up  and  down  the 
turf,  while  the  sea  murmured  below  a 
humming  accompaniment  of  approval  and 
benediction. 

Jim  looked  after  Tallboys  as  though  he 
were  his  especial  property.  The  drink  that 
was  provided  was  nothing  very  strong,  but 
the  night,  the  stars,  the  sea,  and  the  mild  air 
went  to  our  heads,  and,  resting  suddenly 
breathless  from  one  of  the  wildest  of  the 
country  dances,  I  looked  up  and  saw  Tajtlboys 
being  whirled  round,  a  thin  fantastic  figure 
against  the  night  sky,  while  the  old  fiddler, 
seated  on  a  tree  trunk,  played  for  his  life, 
and  Mrs.  Bolitho,  who  should  have  been  in 
bed  long  since,  tears  of  pleasure  running 
down  her  furrowed  cheeks,  f? slapped  her 
hands  and  beat  fcime  with  her- teetv  I  stole 
away  up  into  the  little  wood  and  heard, 
as  it  were  behind  a  curtain  of  trees,  the 
screaming  violin,  the  laughter  and  the 
shouting,  and,  strangely,  more  penetrating 
than  any  of  these,  the  swaying  whisper  of 
the  trees  above  my  head. 

I  went  off  to  bed. 

Next  morning  Tallboys  was  at  breakfast. 
I  said  nothing  to  him  until  quite  casually 
in  the  afternoon  I  remarked  :  "  Look  here, 
write  any  letters  you  like ;  I'll  see  that 
they  go." 
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He  nodded  his  head.  I  saw  him  sitting 
on  the  beach  half  an  hour  later,  when  I  came 
down  to  bathe,  deep  in  a  novel  of  Stanley 
Weyman's. 

***** 

Six  weeks  afterwards  there  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  that  superior  paper  The 
Athanasian  an  article  headed  "  Romance 
and  the  Joy  of  Living/'  Its  opening 
sentences  were  :  "In  these  days  of  realism 
some  of  us  are  perhaps  inclined  to  over- 
emphasise the  virtues  of  technique  and  to 
lay  too  strong  a  stress  upon  the  perfection 
of  form,  forgetting  that  there  are  other 
things  more  important  in  life  than  the  petty 


disputes  of  the  schools,  and  that  there  are 
many  gates  into  the  temple  of  literature  „ .  ." 
This  article  was  signed  "  E.  Tallboys." 

A  few  nights  later  I  tumbled  onto  Hilliard, 
the  editor,  of  that  superior  weekly.  "I 
heard,"  he  said,  "that  you've  been  having 
Tallboys  down  in  Cornwall  with  you.  It's 
done  his  health  a  lot  of  good. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  think  he  enjoyed 
himself  very  much.  You'd  better  come  and 
stay  with  us,  Hilliard,  down  in  Cornwall." 

"  I'd  like  to,"  said  Hilliard.  "  I  think  I 
will  one  day." 

But,  after  all,  it  would  scarcely  be  fair 
on  Jim  Perry,  would  it  1 


Another  complete  story  hy  Hugh   Walpole  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


THE   CALL   OF   SPRING: 

LACHINE,  QUEBEC. 

MELT,  melt,  white  fields,  and  let  the  freed  streams  flow 
Between  your  banks  of  snow, 
And  may  young  Love's  heart  find 
An  answer  to  his  mind 
In  every  bud  that  swells  and  leaves  that  grow. 

Unfold,  ye  cloud-set  skies  of  softest  blue, 

And  call  the  violet  through 
The  earth  that  seals  it  up ; 

Release  its  lucent  cup 
From  lips  that  with  dull  scents  its  wine  imbrue. 

Great  Boreas,  stay  thy  strong- winged  blasts  this  morn ; 

For  unto  joy  is  born 

A  child,  ablossom  frail: 

The  May-flower,  timid,  pale, 
That,  were  it  not  for  hope,  would  be  forlorn. 

1  see  thy  palace  shine,  proud  Winter,  cold, 
Ice-buttressed,  towers  bold— 
But  what  a  song  is  here, 
To  greet  the  waking  year : 
A  stranger  piping  on  a  flute  of  gold  ! 

JOHN    STUART   THOMSON. 
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MADAME    GALLI-CURCI 
AT    HOME 

THE   FAMOUS   SINGER   AT   HER   COUNTRY 

HOUSE   IN  THE  CATSKILL   MOUNTAINS 

By   WILLIAM    ARMSTRONG 


THE  architecture  of  Madame  Galli- 
Curci's  home  is  old  English,  and 
she  fits  well  into  its  setting,  for 
her  gentle  femininity  is  more  mid-Victorian 
than  of  to-day.  It  may  have  been  her  early 
training,  the  environment  of  a  cultured 
home,  and  an  ever-present  mother's  care, 
which  fixed  the  distinguishing  traits  in  her 
study.  The  outcome  has  been  an  ardent 
love  for  books  whose  foundation  is  know- 
ledge of  the  classics  read  in  the  original 
English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian,  as  the  case  may  be ;  a  love  for  the 
quiet  peace  of  home,  un-prima-donna-like 
in  its  content,  and  a  regard  for  the  little 
things  which  go  to  make  for  serenity  and 
the  happiness  of  those  about  her. 

Nine  months  in  the  year  Madame  Galli- 
Curci  sings,  travelling  the  immense  distances 
demanded  in  the  States.    Her  audiences  are, 


perhaps,  the  largest  known  in  that  country 
of  vast  audiences — ones  that  keep  her  on 
the  stage  long  after  her  regular  programme 
has  been  finished,  and  often  after  lights  are 
dimmed,  to  stop  the  clamour  for  yet  another 
song. 

Perhaps  in  all  countries  people  assume  an 
identical  attitude  toward  beloved  favourites, 
but  there  are  many  places  in  the  States  where 
Madame  Galli-Curci  has  grown  to  look  for 
the  same  people  in  the  same  chairs,  concert 
after  concert.  For  instance,  in  Boston,  as 
she  told  me,  there  is  a  little  old  lady 
invariably  present,  and  carrying  a  small 
Italian  flag,  which  she  waves  vigorously 
after  each  number.  In  another  city  a  white- 
haired  man  is  so  regular  in  his  attendance 
that  once,  missing  him,  she  felt  alarmed. 
Thinking  him  ill,  she  vainly  swept  her  eyes 
across  the  audience  until  at  last  she  saw 
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him  frantically  beckoning  from  the  gallery, 
and  answered  with  a  smile. 

People  of  this  type,  not  content  to  view 
their  singing  idol  from  a  distance,  throng 
round  the  singer  at  the  concert's  close. 
Then  Madame  Galli-Curci  exercises  a  gift 
most  useful  to  prima  donnas,  recalling  each 
person  by  name  once  she  has  heard  it. 
In  the  matter  of  greeting  throngs,  Madame 
Galli-Curci  sustains  her  own  against  all 
comers,  and  every  class  is  represented  in 
her  audiences. 

One  night  when  she  was  singing  at  the 


almost  off  in  her  endeavour  to  hold  her 
place  of  vantage,  but  evidently  she  knew 
that  Madame  Galli-Curci  would  give  her 
a  personal  greeting  when  she  arrived. 

Having  known  Madame  Galli-Curci  almost 
from  her  debut  night  at  Chicago,  when  she 
gained  her  first  sensational  success,  I  quite 
understand  tales  of  her  unruffled  cheerful- 
ness, of  how  she  has  dined  on  sandwiches, 
seated  on  the  platform  boards  of  what  is 
known  in  America  as  a  "  tank  station  "  ; 
of  how  she  has  waited  in  the  Far  "West 
for  snowbound  trains  that  were  five  hours 
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Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  after 
stopping  to  congratulate  her,  I  had  to  pass 
out  by  way  of  the  stage  door.  As  I  was 
wedging  through  the  crowd  there,  so  great 
was  the  pressure  that  some  of  my  overcoat 
buttons  were  wrenched  loose.  "  Madame 
Galli-Curci  will  be  glad  to  see  you,"  I  called 
to  the  crowd  more  pleasantly  than  I  felt  at 
the  moment. 

"  You  bet  she  will,"  was  the  sharp 
answer.  The  girl  giving  it  appeared  to  be 
from  the  lower  East  Side,  New  York's 
lowliest    quarter.      Her    hat    had    slipped 


late,  or  even,  in  one  instance,  how  she  rode 
on  an  open  freight  car  in  order  to  reach  a 
theatre  in  time  for  her  concert.  Her  youth 
and  her  quiet  gaiety  seem  always  to  accept 
a  situation  smilingly. 

In  addition  to  Madame  Galli-Curci' s  work 
in  the  opera  seasons  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,  there  are  concerts  in  multitude, 
north,  south,  east  and  west ;  days  and 
nights  spent  aboard  trains ;  interviews 
given  personally,  often  on  topics  vital  to 
the  moment  and  requiring  the  singer  to  be 
in  close  touch  with  the  life  of  to-day.    To 
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meet  the  strain  of  all  this,  her  mode  of  life  is 
of  the  simplest.  In  all  this  Madame  Galli- 
Curci  seems  to  joy,  joy  as  though  her  sole 
interest  in  life  is  happiness.  Success  has 
brought  her  no  aloofness.  Hers  is  a  genuine 
fellowship  with  people,  and  it  finds  quick 
response.  She  seems  to  delight  in  a  personal 
contact  with  her  audiences  as  much  as 
in  her  singing.  Those  coming  to, her  behind 
the  scenes,  after  a  concert,  leave  her  no 
longer  strangers,  for  the  concentration  she 


with  the  deeper  things  without  losing  sight 
of  the  lighter,  joyous  side  of  life  as  she 
lives  it.  To  her,  singing  to  sympathetic 
audiences  means  bliss — for  nine  months  in 
the  year  she  pursues  it  —  yet  at  Sul 
Monte  she  appears  to  find  in  isolation  a 
happiness  of  absolute  appeal,  though  widely 
different. 

When  her  home,  Sul  Monte,  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  was  iii  process  of 
building,   Madame   Galli-Curci  sewed  and 
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MADAME    GALLI-CUKCI    WITlf    HER    HUSBAND,    MR.  HOMER   SAMUELS,  IN   THE    MUSIC-ROOM    AT   SUL   MONTE, 
AND    THE    PRIMA     DONNA'S    AUTOGKAPII,    WRITTEN     FOR     "  THE    WINDSOR"  I— 


has  shown  in  her  songs  is  transferred  to 
them  as  individuals. 

All  in  all,  Madame  Galli-Curci's  com- 
bination of  woman's  mind  and  artist's  is 
exceedingly    unusual.       She     sympathises 


embroidered  for  it  all  day  long  aboard 
speeding  trains.  "  And  at  night,"  as  she 
told  me,  "  I  sang  better  because  of  the 
happiness  I  had  had  all  day."  After  that 
home  was  finally  completed,  her  servants' 
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rooms  shared  in  these  decorations.  "  For," 
as  she  expressed  it,  "  they  love  pretty 
bhings  as  well  as  I  do." 

Sul  Monte  stands  on  a  crest  of 
mountain  range  four  hours  by  railway  from 
New  York.  And  Sul  Monte  is  a  home  in  the 
best  sense.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  the 
owner's  calling  anywhere  about  the  place, 
not  even  costume  photographs  or  silver 
laurel  wreaths,  so  inseparable  from  the 
surroundings  of  a  noted  prima  donna. 

One  portrait  at  Sul  Monte  there  is  of 
Madame  Galli-Curci,  a  .bust  by  Allan  Clark, 
in  which  the  artist  has  caught  a  singular 
sense  of  elevation,  as  of  a  soul  visible  and 
singing.  It  stands  in  the i  music-room,' a 
vast  place  two  stories  high, "-"whose  '  walls 
are  coloured  in  a  way  that  makes  the  high 
lights  Iridescent. 

The  room  is  simply  furnished :  tall,  heavy 
chairs  and  sofas,  severe  in  sweep  of  line, 
are  copied  from  plaster  casts  made  at 
the  Kensington  Museum.  ^Throughout  the 
house  English  designs  are  -  followed  in 
the  furniture,  and  English  stuffs  used  in  the 
upholstery.  All  this  is  in  keeping  with 
the  architecture  of  a  rambling  place  built 
in  the  old  English  style,  of  grey  stone, 
with  massive  doorways  and  windows  of 
cathedral  glass  that  let  in  tempered  light. 

A  gay-coloure&^Spanish*  shawl  is  thrown 
across  the  gfand^iano  in  the  music-room; 
a  few  paintings  are r  hung  on  the  walls  ; 
two  tall  bronzes, ■-,  also  the  work  of  Allan 
Clark,  a  dancing  nymph  and  a  faun,  have 
as  background  windows  reaching  to  the 
floor  on  both  sides  of  a  deep,  lofty  fire- 
place. 

In  this  room  Madame  Galli-Curci  studies  ; 
first  exercises,  then  her  roles,  Manon,  Lakme, 
Juliet,  Lucia,  Dinorah,  and  all  the  rest  of 
tr^m.  v-  Maybe  at  night  there  is  a  second 
visit  there,  when  lights  cast  shadows  in 
distant  corners  of  the  big  place,  and  a 
charm  of  voice  unfolds  the  love  and  joy  and 
sorrows  of  a  procession  of  operatic  heroines. 
One  night  at  dusk  she  sang  "  Abide  With 
Me  "  to  the  old  hymn  tune,  full  of  a  simple 
faith. 

Always  Madame  Galli-Curci's  husband, 
Homer  Samuels,  is  her  accompanist.  Of 
Welsh  descent,  he  has  inherited  the  musical 
gifts  of  his  forebears,  and  composes  delightful 
songs  that  his  wife  takes  strong  pride  in 


singing  at  her  concerts.  He  studied  com- 
position in  Berlin,  and  piano  with  Lhevinne, 
the  Eussian.  Mr.  Samuels'  command  of 
musical  knowledge  must  go  far  toward 
making  the  union  an  ideal  one.  With  the 
pair  it  means  a  combined  interest  in  the 
one  main  thing,  their  music  ;  every  new 
role  the  singer  takes  up  she  studies  with  her 
husband. 

One  end  of  the  living-room  at  Sul 
Monte  is  lined  with  book-shelves  crowded 
with  the  works  of  both  classic  and  modern 
writers.  Every  day  Madame  Galli-Curci 
does  some  reading,  and  with  a  concentra- 
tion that  shuts  out  any  consciousness  of 
those  chatting  about  her.  Swedenborg  she 
appears  to  love  best  among  authors,  not 
only  for  his  spirituality,  but  also  for  the 
simplicity  of  his  style.  Something  of 
Swedenborg's  she  reads  every  day. 

Once,  being  twitted  on  her  loyalty  to 
books,  she  retorted  :  "  We  must  feed  the 
mind  on  other  things  as  well  as  music.  A 
day  will  come  when  the  voice  goes.  But 
books  will  have  left  a  big  interest  to 
sustain  us  vitally.  Reading,  observing, 
contact  with  people,  make  life,  and  anyone 
who  knows  life  has  the  vanity  taken  out  of 
him." 

At  Sul  Monte  life  is  characteristically 
simple.  Madame  Galli-Curci  and  her 
'husband  appear  all-sufficient  to  each  other 
as  source  of  entertainment,  and  guests  are 
few.  At  early  breakfast  the  singer,  clad  in 
a  gingham  frock,  presides.  Following  the 
meal  comes  a  stroll  about  the  grounds  to 
see  how  growing  things  are  progressing. 
Slipping  quietly  away,  the  hostess  plans 
the  day's  menus  with  the  cook ;  then  comes 
study,  the  house-party  meeting  once  more 
at  luncheon. 

Afternoons  are  spent  in  exercise  or  rest 
in  a  stone-flagged  porch.  Books  and  con- 
versation alternate,  or  one  may  sit  in 
silence  if  one  chooses,  with  a  view  of 
eighty  miles  of  peak  and  valley  stretching 
like  a  map  below  the  lawn.  Dinner  brings 
talk  leagues  away  from  music  ;  song  may 
follow  for  an  hour  or  even  two  in  the  music- 
room.  By  eleven  o'clock  all  is  silent. 
Below  the  terrace  are  valleys  filled  to  the 
brim  with  fleecy  mist ;  overhead  the  moon 
and  stars  look  down  on  a  serenely  resting 
world. 


"  And  there  across  the  windows  from  which  she  and  Quentiu  for  six 

years,  and  the  babies  for  all  their  lives,  had  looked  out,  were  placards 

with  the  words   To  Let" 
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SHE  remembered  that  her  too  pretty 
name  was  supposed  to  have  come 
from  a  cookery  book — an  old,  aristo- 
cratic cookery  book  filled  with  recipes  for 
luxurious  sweets  to  be  made  by  the  idle 
hands  of  great  ladies.  "  Fleur  ange  "  had 
been  a  queen  of  delicacies — frothed  cream, 
fragrant  fruit,  jewel- like  jelly  and  a  garnish 
of  fresh  flower  buds.  It  had  been  an 
exquisite  amusing  name  for  a  delicious 
baby,  a  charming  name  for  a  gay  and 
lovely  girl ;  it  was  not,  the  owner  of  it 
thought,  quite  such  an  appropriate  name  for 
a  young  woman,  in  a  faded  apron,  making 
a  suet  pudding,  the  background  being  a 
homely  kitchen. 
The   suet  pudding  represented  the  facts 
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of  life,  the  solid  stratum  to  which  whipped 
cream  is  only  the  merest  decoration.  Fleur 
Ange  had  married  a  poor  man  and  was 
living  as  a  poor  man's  wife  ;  it  was  an 
experiment  of  which  she  had  often  read,  and 
always  as  gilded  by  a  beautiful  sentiment 
that  concealed  all  sordidness. 

And  Fleur  Ange  had  begun  with  the  most 
genuine  and  beautiful  sentiment ;  there  had 
not  been  much  in  her  pleasant  little  life, 
but  all  there  had  been  she  had  sacrificed.,  and 
so  gladly  with  such  an  exultation  of  self- 
abnegation. 

She  had  even,  in  her  love  for  Quentiu 
Fairfax,  done  a  very  fantastic  thing,  some- 
thing that  people  had  rather  laughed  at. 
She   possessed  in   her  own  right   a  little 

in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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fortune  that  had  come  from  her  mother  ; 
it  amounted  to  an  income  of  nearly  two 
thousand  a  year,  and  Fleur  Ange,  at  her 
lover's  stern  insistence,  had  left  this  money 
untouched  ;  he  had  refused  to  marry  her 
on  any  other  terms. 

"  I  can't  make  good  struggling  against 
your  income,"  he  had  said.  "  I've  got  to 
feel  the  burden  is  on  me.  We  shan't  be 
paupers.  I  make  five  hundred  a  year  ;  it 
will  be  a  good  life.  Put  your  money  by  in 
case  I  fail  you,  but  don't  use  it  while  I  live 
and  can  work." 

And  Fleur  Ange  had  promised.  Only 
twice  since  had  the  money  been  mentioned 
between  them.  Once,  when  the  first  child 
was  born,  he  had  said  :  "  You  can  tie  your 
money  up  for  him,  Fleur  Ange." 

And  again,  some  time  after  the  second 
child  was  born,  She  had  said  :  "  Why  not 
take  some  of  my  money  and  buy  a  business 
of  your  own  ?  " 

But  he  had  declined  almost  curtly.  "  I 
don't  want  a  business  of  my  own.  I'm 
learning  more  the  other  way." 

For  the  first  time  Fleur  Ange  had  thought 
him  unreasonable.  He  was  an  engineer  in 
a  big  firm  of  motor  makers,  and  now  earning 
seven  hundred  a  year ;  but  it  wasn't 
enough — Fleur  Ange  had  to  live  rigidly. 
"  It  will  be  a  good  life,"  he  had  said,  but 
now  she  questioned  that. 

There  had  been  six  years  of  it.  Absurd 
as  it  seemed,  she  was  thirty.  Her  people, 
her  friends,  were  good-humoured  and  kind, 
but  she  knew  their  opinion  of  her,  and  this 
knowledge  began  to  sting  as  it  had  never 
stung  at  first. 

In  theii  early  days  Quentin,  with  shy 
enthusiasm,  had  talked  of  a  possible  inven- 
tion of  hif  which  would  bring  fame  and 
money ;  but  now  it  was  a  long  time  since 
he  had  mentioned  it — failure,  no  doubt,  lay 
behind  the  silence. 

It  was  not  very  likely,  thought  Fleur 
Ange  as  she  rolled  her  pudding  in  the 
scalded,  floured  cloth,  that  Quentin  would 
ever  earn  much  more  than  he  earned  now. 
No  doubt  he  wjls,  as  she  had  heard  other 
men  call  him,  "one  of  the  lucky  ones,"  "but 
seven  hundred  a  year,  minus  income  tax  and 
.life  insurance,  was  a  very  meagre  allowance 
to  a  girl  educated  among  riches. 
,  Fleur  Ange  had  to  cook,  sew,  nurse,  dust, 
mend,  worst  of  all,  "  contrive."  She  had 
easily  learnt  to  do  all  these  things  quite  well, 
but  she  was  becoming  tired— ah,  tired  ! 
^  The  small  flat  in  the  quiet  dull  suburb, 
the  third-rate    streets,    the    cheap    shops, 


the  lonely  walks  with  the  children  on  the 
common,  broken  only  by  visits,  more  and 
more  rare,  from  people  who  were  slowly 
"  dropping "  her,  the  short  perfunctory 
holiday  in  the  most  crowded,  banal  season 
each  year,  all  these  things  began  to  pall.  It 
seemed  foolish  to  endure  them  when  she  had 
the  means  to  alter  everything  to  her  hand. 

And,  deepest  grievance  of  all,  Quentin  did 
not  seem  to  appreciate  her  sacrifice.  He  was 
himself  from  a  home  of  stern  though  decent 
poverty,  the  arid  grind  of  a  clergyman's 
family's  existence  in  a  small  town,  and  he 
honestly  thought  he  was  earning  a  lot  of 
money,  and  that  they  were  living  quite 
comfortably.  Fleur  Ange  had  a  woman  for 
the  hardest  work,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
husband  only  natural  that  she  should 
occupy  herself  with  the  other  duties. 

Fleur  Ange  looked  round  the  tidy  kitchen  ; 
it  was  the  glance  of  a  captive  seeking  vainly 
some  outlet  for  escape. 

A  lazy  September  sunshine  fell  through 
the  high  windows ;  there  was  languor  and 
tedium  in  the  air.  The  common  on  which 
the  block  of  flats  looked  was  burnt  bistre 
colour  by  an  arid  summer  ;  a  few  rusty 
crackling  leaves  were  all  that  remained  on 
the  sparse  trees  ;  the  pale  blue  sky  was 
veiled  by  a  dust-coloured  haze. 

Fleur  Ange  frowned  as  she  slowly  washed 
her  hands  at  the  stone  sink.  She  hungered 
for  either  the  gay  pulse  of  the  city  or  the 
calm  fragrance  of  the  country ;  this  No 
Man's  Land  of  straggling  streets  and  worn 
fields  was  ha'teful. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  do  ;  she  would 
leave  Mrs.  Green  in  charge  now,  and  take 
the  children  for  a  walk.  No,  she  couldn't 
take  John  for  a  walk — he  had  a  cold  and 
was  languid.  She  didn't  believe  that  John 
was  strong ;  for  all  her  care,  she  Iiad 
not  been  able  to  make  him  a  really 
healthy  child.  Resentment  against  Quentin 
smouldered  hotly  in  her  heart,  and  side  by 
side  with  this  resentment  was  a  queer  sense 
of  a  way  of  escape. 

That  afternoon  she  went  down  to  the 
public  telephone  and  asked  the  doctor  to 
come.  "  I  don't  think  John  is  strong,"  she 
said  dully,  when  he  arrived. 

But  he  answered  :   "  Nonsense  !  " 

Fleur  Ange  looked  at  the  two  beautiful 
children  in  the  shabby  little  nursery.  How 
odious  to  see  such  broken  toys,  such  worn 
clothes,  such  battered  furniture  ! 

"  Don't  you  think,  doctor,"  she  asked 
wistfully,  "  that  John  would  be  the  bettei 
for  a  change  of  air  ?  " 
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But  he  answered  her  that  both  were  in 
splendid  condition.  "  The  air  round  here  is 
excellent,  you  know,  Mrs.  Fairfax." 

"  But  what  do  these  local  men  know  ?  " 
thought  Fleur  Ange  restlessly. 

She  took  Polly  for  a  walk  that  afternoon, 
leaving  John  with  Mrs.  Green.  Never  had 
the  common  seemed  so  dreary,  the  sprawling 
bushes  and  scant  trailing  brambles,  dulled 
with  soot,  more  of  a  graceless  parody  of  the 
country,  the  passers-by,  with  their  baskets 
and  prams,  more  commonplace,  never  the 
encroaching  masses  of  masonry,  the  shoddy 
"  villas  "  and  cramped  "  flats,"  so  blank  and 
dismal.  How  detestable  was  Polly's  turned 
serge,  her  own  "  ready-made  "  costume  ! 
And  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  change 
everything. 

But  was  it  still  in  her  power  ?  After  six 
years  of  subjection  to  Quentin,  happy  sub- 
jection, but  still  subjection,  she  doubted  if 
she  still  possessed  a  volition  of  her  own ; 
she  wondered  if  any  emergency  could  ever 
arrive  in  which  she  would  have  the  necessary 
courage  to  break  her  promise  and  touch 
her  own  money.  And  this  realisation  of 
her  own  helplessness  increased  her  furtive 
anger  against  her  husband. 

He  came  home  that  evening  in  a  state 
of  unusual  complacency,  and  accepted  her 
rather  exaggerated  remarks  about  little 
John  with  slightly  more  than  ordinary 
masculine  indifference. 

This  was  quite  sufficient  to  inflame  the 
secret  smouldering  discontent  and  irritation 
of  Fleur  Ange.  For  months  that  bugbear 
of  the  happy  wife,  "  he  is  taking  me  for 
granted,"  had  been  tormenting  her,  and  now 
the  horrid  sentence  seemed  underscored. 

As  she  watched  him  seated  peacefully  in 
his  old  armchair  with  his  old  pipe,  while  she 
cleared  away  their  meal,  her  desire  to  rouse 
him  amounted  to  a  feeling  of  cruelty. 

"  Little  John  isn't  at  all  well,"  she  said. 
"  I  don't  think  he  is  very  strong." 

Quentin  glanced  at  her  in  an  ingenuous 
alarm  that  further  exasperated  Fleur  Ange. 
"  Did  Doctor  Pollock  say  so  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  Doctor  Pollock — he  knows  nothing ! 
John  isn't  well.  I  should  like  a  good 
opinion.     I  am  sure  he  wants  a  long  change." 

"  But  he  has  only  got  a  cold,"  replied  the 
man,  bewildered. 

Fleur  Ange  persisted  in  her  point  of  view. 
"  You  don't  observe  him  as  I  do.  We  all 
want  a  change ;  we  never  go  away  except 
for  that  one  fortnight.  I  don't  like  John's 
cough.  I  should  like  to  take  him  to  Town 
to  see  a  really  first-class  man." 


"  I'll  see  what  Pollock  has  to  say," 
frowned  Quentin. 

Fleur  Ange  smiled  sweetly.  "  Oh,  you 
won't  take  my  word  for  it,  1  suppose  ?  " 

"  Well,  I've  noticed  nothing  wrong  with 
the  little  chap  myself,  and  I  don't  want  to 
waste  money." 

She  caught  at  the  last  word,  the  word  that 
had  been  uppermost  in  her  mind  for  so  long 
now.  "  It  is  a  pity  that  it  should  have  to 
be  a  question  of  money,  Quentin." 

"  I  know.  But  I  like  to  put  by  what  I 
can — there's  schooling  to  think  of.  I  hope 
things  will  be  all  right  with  me  by  then,  but 
it's  best  to  be  prudent." 

Fleur  Ange  glanced,  half  in  compunction, 
half  in  vexation,  at  his  kind  blond  face, 
which  lately  had  looked  a  little  tired,  a  little 
fine-drawn.  How  much  they  were  denying 
themselves  for  a  chimerical  whim  of  pride 
and  honour  ! 

"  There  is  my  money,"  she  said  timidly. 

"  I  thought  we  had  agreed  not  to  talk  of 
that,"  he  replied,  instantly  alert. 

"  I  know.     But  in  an  emergency- — • — " 

"  This  isn't  an  emergency.  We  are  quite 
comfortable.  I  can  pull  my  own  weight. 
I  shall  do  better  soon.  You  don't  want 
your  money  till  I'm  dead." 

"  John  isn't  well,"  she  persisted.  "  After 
all,  they  are  brought  up  pretty  roughly- — — " 

He  caught  her  up  ;  there  was  a  flush  in  his 
weary  face.  "  Eoughly  ?  It's  luxury  com- 
pared to  the  way  I  was  brought  up.  What 
do  you  want  for  them  that  I  can't  give  you  ? " 

"  I  might  think  of  the  way  /  was  brought 
up,"  she  retorted  with  a  pale  smile,  conscious 
of  the  unfairness  of  the  reply,  but  unable,  in 
her  jaded  mood,  to  resist  the  taunt. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,   Fleur 
Ange  ?  "  asked  her  husband  sharply. 

She  was  ashamed  of  herself ;  she  could 
not  but  recall  her  desperate  protestations, 
her  passionate  vows,  her  ardent  pleadings 
when  she  had  forced — yes,  forced — on  him 
her  sacrifices,  which  he  had  almost  refused 
to  accept. 

"  I  love  you,  but  I'd  rather  let  you  go 
than  have  you  throw  your  unhappiness  in 
jny  face  some  day.  And  I  won't  live  on 
your  money,"  he  had  said. 

Now  she  remembered  that,  and  forced 
herself  to  say,  though  it  was  sullenly  :  "I'm 
worried  about  little  John." 

Without  a  word  he  rose  and  left  her  ;  she 
could  hear  his  heavy  but  hushed  footsteps 
in  the  children's  room,  then  the  shutting  of 
the  flat  door. 

A  throb  of  compassion  shook  Fleur  Ange. 
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He  had  been  so  tired,  and  at  the  same  time 
no  happy  in  his  quiet  way.  How  happy  they 
had  both  been  in  this  mean  room  ! 

When  he  returned  she  was  prepared  to 
conquer  her  secret  discontents,  but  he  was 
again  in  his  complacent  mood.  "  I've 
talked  to  Pollock  on  the  telephone  ;  he  says 
the  children  are  simply  splendid.  If  you 
are  nervy  about  them,  he  thinks  you  ought 
to  get  away  a  bit  yourself." 

"  I'm  not  a  nervous  woman,"  retorted 
Fleur  Ange,  the  horrid  sting  of  the  truth 
lashing  her.  "  How  strange  that  you  should 
listen  to  what  Doctor  Pollock  says  of  me  !  " 

Quentin  picked  up  the  evening  paper. 
"  Well,  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about 
John." 

"  I  dare  say  the  doctor  told  him  I  am 
hysterical,"  thought  Fleur  Ange  bitterly. 
Aloud  she  said  :  "  I  don't  agree.  I  intend 
to  have  other  advice." 

"  Whose  ?  "  He  scented  challenge  and 
put  down  the  paper. 


"  The  best  I  can  get.  I'll  take  them  both 
up  to  Town.  I'll  give  them  a  long  holiday, 
and— lots  of  things  they  need." 

"  You  are  trying  to  provoke  me,"  he- 
answered  coldly.  "  You  know  I  can't  afford 
any  of  this." 

"  I  can." 

He  rose  at  that  and  faced  her.  "  Are  you 
sick  of  it  1  "  he  asked  sternly.  "  If  you 
want  to  quit,  say  so,  and  don't  try  to  sneak 
away 'under  cover  of  maternal  affection." 

This  was  an  outrage,  the  more  so  as  it  came 
so  near  the  odious  truth.  Shown  herself  in 
these  harsh  words,  Fleur  Ange  blenched  into 
a  fervent  anger. 

She  made  no  reply,  allowing  him,  with 
feminine  guile,  to  believe  her  conquered,  and 
the  next  morning  her  demeanour  gave  no 


"  '  No,'  he  interrupted, 
'no  more    sacrifices.'" 
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"'Very  well.'     Fleur  Ange  kept  her  quivering  face  away  from  him.     'I  won't  thrust  them  on  you. 
I'll  take  the  children  away  for  a  holiday.'" 


hint  of  the  blow  she  contemplated  dealing 
him.  When  he  had  gone,  conscious  of  her 
displeasure,  but  ignorant  of  the  deadly 
depth  of  it,  or  from  what  long  silent  rebellion 
it  sprang,  she  hastily  dressed  the  children, 
packed  a  few  of  their  things  and  her  own 
in  a  handbag,  and  left  the  flat. 

Once    out   of   sight   of   possible   prying 


neighbours,  she  hurried  the  excited  children 
into  a  taxicab  and  gave  the  address  of  her 
lawyer  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  Fleur  Ange  had 
been  in  a  taxicab  ;  the  sight  of  the  shillings 
ticking  up  on  the  meter  gave  her  both  a 
thrill  and  a  shudder.  She  had  hardly  enough 
to  pay  the  fare  in  her  purse,  but  when  she 
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came  out  of  the  dingy,  stately  office  she  had 
rather  more  money  than  Quentin  had  given 
her  in  the  last  year.  If  the  remembrance  of 
an  ironic  smile  under  the  lawyer's  gravity 
rankled,  she  was  exalted  with  a  daring 
excitement,  and  clasped  the  two  shabby 
children  in  a  passion  of  tenderness. 

"  I  won't  spend  it  on  anything  but  them. 
Quentin  can't  really  mind  that." 

For  already  she  was  unnerved  by  thought 
of  the  forsaken  husband  and  rather 
frightened  by  the  magnitude  and  the  lone- 
liness of  her  adventure. 

The  possession  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  bewildering,  disconcerting  ;  it  seemed 
like  stolen  money.  It  was  the  price  of 
Quentin's  pride,  Quentin's  honour,  Quentin's 
manhood,  that'  she  had  in  her  modest 
handbag  ;  but  she  had  to  act,  and  soon  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime  asserted  themselves  over 
the  habits  of  six  years. 

She  knew  how  to  spend  money,  how  to 
get  what  she  wanted  from  the  resources  of 
a  big  town.  By  lunch  time  she  was  installed 
in  a  delightful  little  hotel  well  known  to  her 
own  youth,  and  an  appointment  arranged 
for  little  John  with  a  very  big  man  indeed. 
An  exclusive  agency  had  provided  a  tem- 
porary nurse  who  was  a  model  of  pleasant 
efficiency,  and  a  West  End  shop  had  sent 
round  a  selection  of  delicious  clothes.  Fleur 
Ange  was  known  to  all  these  places,  and 
the  smiling  readiness  with  which  she  was 
recognised  seemed  to  strip  away  six  years 
from  her  life. 

She  could  not  resist  some  clothes  for 
herself,  she  could  not  resist  telephoning  to 
some  old  friends. 

"I'm  just  up  in  Town  for  a  few  days, 
shopping.  Taking  little  John  to  see  the 
doctor.  Oh,  nothing  the  matter — a  mere 
precaution.  ..."  and  so  on.  \ 

Her  long  telegram  to  Quentin  was  couched 
in  the  same  terms  ;  it  was  "  only  for  a  few 
days  "  that  she  had  left  him,  a  justification 
of  her  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  a 
vindication,  though  this  she  did  not  say,  of 
her  right  to  use  her  own  money,  a  complete 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Ijer 
promise,  though  this  she  did  not  say  either, 
poor  Fleur  Ange. 

With  an  air  of  candour  she  'gave  the 
address  of  the  hotel ;  her  secret  hope  was 
that  he  would  follow  her — at  once. 

But  he  did  not  come  that  night,  not  was 
there  any  answer  to  her  message.  In  the 
morning  there  was  nothing  from  the  shabby 
little  flat.  Fleur  Ange  turned  slightly  sick 
at  heart,  but  defiance  was  still  strong  in 


her  ;  she  would  send  no  appeal,  no  further 
concession.  He  was  behaving  badly,  spite- 
fully, unkindly,  she  thought,  and  into  the 
background  of  her  mind  she  thrust  her 
broken  promise. 

Yet  when  the  great  doctor  told  her  that 
there  was  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with 
little  John,  and  she  did  not  even  feel  a  pang 
of  relief — because  she  had  reitlly  been  so 
sure  the  boy  was  all  right — she  was  conscious 
of  a  stab  of  utter  shame. 

Quentin's  harsh  words  had  struck 
straightly  through  to  the  truth — she  had 
used  the  excuse  of  maternal  solicitude  to 
break  a  bargain  that  had  become  hateful 
to  her.  But  Fleur  Ange  held  her  delicate 
head  high  ;  she  was  braced  by  the  spurious 
sense  of  power  given  by  the  possession  of 
money,  and  by  a  sense  of  injustice  roused 
by  Quentin's  complacent  acceptance  of  her 
long  sacrifice,  for  in  her  present  mood  she 
thought  of  her  six  years  of  married  life  as 
a  sacrifice. 

It  was,  after  all,  very  easy  to  slip  back 
into  the  old  groove,  to  have  what  she  wanted 
without  pausing  to  count  the  cost,  to  move 
among  quiet,  pleasant  people  who  were 
not  anxious  about  pence.  To  be  free  of  the 
noise  and  smells  of  the  cheap  flats  and  the 
bleak  desolation  of  the  starved  common 
was  in  itself  a  delight,  and  it  was  from  a 
firm  entrenchment  of  rebellion  that  Fleur 
Ange  received  a  grim  and  cold  Quentin  that 
afternoon  when  he  arrived  in  the  gay  little 
hotel  drawing-room. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  John  is 
all  right,"  she  greeted  him  formally. 

She  looked  very  pretty  and  enchanting 
in  her  new  finery — prettier  and  younger  than 
she  had  looked  for  a  long  time  in  the 
drab  flat,  while  Quentin  seemed  dusty  and 
shabby  in  these  elegant,  frivolous  sur- 
roundings. 

To  him  it  was  as  if  she  had  deliberately 
raised  between  them  the  barriers  that  he, 
on  their  marriage,  had  so  resolutely 
destroyed. 

"  I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  child,"  he  retorted  harshly, 
"  and  so  did  you." 

"  Well,"  said  Fleur  Ange  steadily,  "per- 
haps there  was  something  the  matter  with 
me.  Perhaps  I  felt  I  had  to  get  away.  I 
suppose  you  had  never  thought  of  that, 
Quentin  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  think  of  that  ?  It  was  the 
life  that  you  deliberately  chose." 

His  direct  honesty  and  the  simple  truth 
of  his  words  galled  her  pride  ;  she  could  not 
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tell  him  that  she  wanted  praise  and  gratitude 
for  what  he  considered  her  obvious  duty. 

She  laughed  nervously.  "It  is  rather 
hopeless  going  into  that,  isn't  it  ?  I  thought 
you  very  unreasonable  yesterday.  I  could 
see  no  good  reason  for  not — doing  as  I  liked." 

"  Breaking  your  promise,  you  mean  ?  This 
breakaway  of  yours  has  cost  a  good  deal ; 
you  mean  to  pay  for  it  with  your  own 
money,  no  doubt." 

Fleur  Ange  fluttered  her  eyelids ;  she 
winced,  but  she  was  still  defiant.  "  The 
money  is  mine.  Anyone  would  say  that  1 
was  crazy  to  go  without  things  while  it  was 
there." 

"  So  you're  a  quitter,"  he  said  curtly. 

"  Is  that  what  you've  got  to  say  to  me 
after  six  years  of  sacrifice  ?  " 

She  had  not  really  meant  to  use  that 
word,  but  it  had  been  much  in  her  mind, 
and  somehow  it  had  leapt  out.  He  fastened 
on  it  angrily. 

"  So  you've  been  thinking  it  a  sacrifice  all 
the  time.  The  best  I  could  do  for  you  was 
never  good  enough,  and  all  the  time  you 
were  hankering  after  the  money  I  thought 
you  had  forgotten  !  "  He  half  turned  from 
her,  and  added  sadly  :  "  You  might  have 
waited  a  bit  longer." 

Fleur  Ange,  torn  between  vexation  and 
remorse,  and  with  tears  shaking  in  her  voice, 
answered  desperately  :  "  You  need  not  make 
so  much  of  it.     I  am  ready  to  come  home." 

"  Home  !  "  he  repeated  sternly.  "  It 
never  was  home  to  you — that  poor  place. 
This  was  what  you  wanted,  all  this  ease  and 
comforts  and  gewgaws,  all  the  things  that 
six  years  ago  you  swore  to  me  you  despised 
and  hated  !  " 

"  That  isn't  true,"  protested  Fleur  Ange. 

"  Your  actions  have  proved  it  true,"  he 
said.  "  You've  flung  back  everything  in  my 
face,  made  a  mock  of  me.  I  was  warned," 
he  added  grimly,  "  what  would  happen  if  I 
married  one  of  your  set." 

That  further  exasperated  Fleur  Ange. 
"  You  need  not  trouble  about  me  any  more," 
she  said  foolishly.  "  I'll  leave  you  quite 
free." 

"  I  mean  you  shall.  You've  gone  after 
the  money  ;  now  you  can  keep  it — do  what 
you  like  with  it,  give  yourself  and  the  children 
a  good  time.     I've  got  my  work." 

It  seemed  to  Fleur  Ange  rather  incredible 
that  he  should  talk  to  her  like  this.  A 
woman  is  slow  to  believe  that  a  man  who  has 
loved  her  can  ever  be  brought  to  deal  harshly 
with  her.  Whatever  provocation  she  gives, 
to  her  the  wrong  seems  all  on  his  side. 


And  Fleur  Ange  looked  back  on  much  that 
she  considered  Quentin  should  have  remem- 
bered— sweetness  and  sorrow  shared,  the 
patience  with  which  she  had  learnt  un- 
familiar and  distasteful  tasks,  the  courage 
with  which  she  had  "  borne  "  it  until  this 
fatal  break.  She  could  scarcely  realise  that 
he  could  not  see  anything  to  "  bear,"  and 
she  thought  of  other  wives  and  what  they 
exacted,  and  what  faults  were  forgiven 
them,  and  revolted  against  Quentin's  rigid 
ideals  and  stern  code.  Yet  for  these  things 
she  had  loved  him. 

"  Yes,  you  have  your  work,"  she  replied, 
turning  to  the  window.  "  And  if  you  don't 
want  me  back — — " 

"  No,"  he  interrupted,  "  no  more  sacri- 
fices." 

"  Very  well."  Fleur  Ange  kept  her 
quivering  face  away  from  him.  "  I  won't 
thrust  them  on  you.  I'll  take  the  children 
away  for  a  holdiay." 

"  For  as  long  as  you  please.  Now  you've 
asserted  your  independence  I  shall  make  no 
effort  to  control  you,  of  course.  You  will 
do  as  you  please  with  your  money.  Of 
course,  also,  when  the  children  are  older 
they'll  have  to  be  brought  up  on  my  level." 

Fleur  Ange  foresaw  devastating  disputes 
anent  the  children.  "  Please  don't  let  us 
quarrel  about  that,"  she  said  nervously. 

"  Not  now.  I  don't  wish  to  deprive  them 
of  the  advantages  of  your  money." 

It  still  seemed  incredible  to  Fleur  Ange 
that  he  should  not  by  a  look  or  gesture  or 
word  show  some  tenderness,  some  appre- 
ciation, some  regret  for  the  past,  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  any  emotion  save  disgust 
and  anger  in  his  tired  face. 

He  picked  up  his  poor  shabby  hat  from 
one  of  the  silky  gilt  chairs,  and  a  pang  of 
unutterable  remorse  shook  Fleur  Ange  as 
she  recalled  his  careful  penury  in  regard  to 
himself. 

"  Oh,  Quentin,  don't  go  away  unkindly  !  " 
she  said,  and  turned  to  him,  ready  to 
surrender  at  a  word. 

But  he  would  not  speak  this  word ;  he 
made  a  slight  movement  that  seemed  to 
put  her  away  from  him. 

"  Oh,  unkindly,"  he  said,  and  smiled  a  little, 
then  added  brusquely  :  <;"  Well,  good-bye. 
Let  me  know  where  you  are." 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  was  really  gone. 

Fleur  Ange  felt  the  sting  of  harsh  reality 
through  her  tender  incredulity.  Of  her 
gesture  of  rebellion  he  had  made  a  gesture  of 
farewell ;    he  had  really  gone. 

Fleur  Ange  had  to  encourage  herself  by 
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looking  at  herself  in  the  oval  gilt  mirror  over 
the  frivolous  console,  in  assuring  herself 
of  her  admired  prettiness  and  the  charm 
that  had  once  before  made  Quentin  forego 
his  principles — his  stern  resolve  not  to  marry 
till  he  was  a  successful  man,  and  not  to  marry 
a  woman  with  money. 

She  could  not  but  think  how  bitterly  now 
he  must  be  regretting  his  weakness  in 
yielding  to  her  promises,  for  had  she  not 
ended  by  betraying  him  ? 

But  Fleur  Ange  held  her  head  high  and 
trusted  to  time.  With  outward  calm  she 
took  her  children  away  to  the  sea.  Their 
delight  in  the  modest  luxury  of  their  sur- 
roundings was  some  solace  to  her  inward 
pain,  but  the  little  boy  inquired  with  too 
insistent  a  wistfulness  after  his  father  for 
Fleur  Ange's  perfect  comfort. 

She  wrote  to  Quentin,  and  Quentin  did  not 
reply.  Strengthened  in  her  pride  by  this, 
which  she  regarded  as  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
supplication  not  to  be  forgiven — for  her 
letter  had  been  meek — Fleur  Ange  did  not 
write  again. 

And  so  the  long  weeks— long  they 
seemed,  more  dreary  than  the  weeks  in  the 
little  flat  overlooking  the  parched  common — 
slipped  by  at  last,  and  autumn  was  over, 
and  it  was  too  cold  by  the  sea. 

Back  to  Town  came  Fleur  Ange,  still 
living  in  hotels,  still  with  the  efficient  nurse, 
still  with  nothing  to  do  but  spend  money 
and  amuse  herself. 

By  now  she  had  bought  everything  she 
had  longed  for  during  those  six  years,  she 
had  looked  up  all  her  old  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  was  firmly  established 
once  more  in  the  life  that  she  had  lately 
looked  back  at  with  such  passionate  regret. 
The  breach  between  Quentin  and  herself  she 
carefully  covered  up  ;  it  was  astonishing 
how  easily  people  accepted  her  excuse  of 
"  change  for  the  children,"  and  "  Quentin 
working  so  hard  ;  he  is  almost  always  at 
the  works." 

And  still  he  did  not  write. 

And  still  Fleur  Ange  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  write  again.  But  one  day,  unable 
to  resist  an  overwhelming  impulse  of 
yearning,  she-  took  the  once- so-familiar 
omnibus  and  went  out  to  the  distant 
suburb  and  the  barren  common,  now  grey 
under  a  winter  sky. 

It  took  all  the  courage  of  Fleur  Ange  to 
skirt  the  half- made  road  and  look  back  up 
at  the  block  of  flats.  And  there  across  the 
windows  from  which  she  and  Quentin  for 
six  years,  and  the  babies  for  all  their  lives, 


had  looked  out,  were  placards  with  the 
words  To  Let. 

Fleur  Ange  had  hardly  realised  that  life 
held  such  a  bitter  moment  as  this  was.  The 
full  extent  of  her  loss  was  borne  in  upon  her 
with  devastating  force. 

She  turned  and  hurried  blindly  away.  As 
soon  as  she  reached  the  hotel,  she  was  at 
the  telephone  talking  to  Quentin' s  beloved 
"  works,"  inquiring  for  Mr.  Fairfax 

She  was  at  once  informed  that  Mr. 
Fairfax  had  left  some  weeks  ago  ;  his  address 
was  not  known. 

This  to  Fleur  Ange  was  the  very  worst. 
As  a  flash  of  lightning  will  illuminate  a 
sudden  picture  of  desolation,  she  saw  what 
had  happened  in  the  light  of  this  news. 

Quentin,  forsaken,  wounded,  had  lost 
interest  in  his  work  and  been  dismissed. 
She  ought  to  have  known — indeed,  she  had 
known — that  he  was  a  man  who  existed 
through  his  affections  and  responsibilities. 
She  had  simply  pulled  the  whole  fabric  of 
his  life  from  under  him,  and  he  had  gone 
down. 

Her  pitiful  remorse  knew  no  bounds.  By 
the  desperate  expedient  of  revealing  her 
identity  and  something  of  her  story,  she 
wrung  Quentin's  address  out  of  a  companion 
of  his  at  the  "  works."  It  was  that  of 
a  cottage  in  a  Sussex  village. 

Fleur  Ange  did  not  write — she  felt  that 
matters  had  gone  beyond  the  written  word — 
but  with  bitter  haste  she  made  her  plans. 
Every  scrap  of  anything  that  she  had  bought 
with  her  own  money  she  packed  up  and 
sent  to  a  hospital ;  the  efficient  nurse  was 
returned  to  the  exclusive  registry  office, 
and  Fleur  Ange,  in  the  dingy  clothes  in  which 
she  had  made  her  escape,  with  the  children 
in  their  original  shabby  coats,  went  again 
to  the  lawyers'  offices  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

When  she  left  she  had  put  in  train  a 
ferocious  document  whereby  she  tied  up  all 
her  money  for  the  children  when  they  were 
twenty- one,  and  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  touch  either  interest  or  capital  meanwhile. 

She  had  left  herself  just  enough  money 
for  the  fare  down  to  the  little  Sussex  village, 
and  she  kept  saying  to  herself  : 

"  He  will  be  bound  to  take  us  in  if  we  have 
nowhere  else  to  go — he  will  have  to — — " 

And  she  was  furiously  calculating,  during 
the  journey,  on  how  little  they  could  live. 
It  would  have  to  be  on  those  piteous 
"  savings  "  of  Quentin  till  he  got  more  work. 
How  she  would  have  to  put  heart  and  soul 
into  inspiring  him  to  get  that  work  ! 


FLEUR    ANGE. 
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Her  heart  contracted  at  the  thought  of 
his  dismissal.  What  a  terrible  effect  her 
desertion  must  have  had  on  him,  for 
Quentin,  the  laborious,  the  eager,  the 
excellent,  the  highly  valued,  to  be  dis- 
missed !  The  shame  and  misery  of  this 
were  hers ;  she  felt  that  a  lifetime  of 
abnegation  would  not  assuage  her  remorse. 

It  was  like  one  of  those  vague  but  deadly 
important  journeys  we  all  take  in  dreams 
to  Fleur  Ange- — this  drive  through  the  little 
village  in  the  cold  afternoon,  the  arrival  at 
the  lonely  cottage  where  "  Mr.  Fairfax  " 
lived,  the  waiting  in  the  wintry  garden, 
with  the  children  either  side  of  her,  while 
her  knock  echoed  through  the  tiny  house. 

It  was  Quentin  who  opened  the  door, 
Quentin,  after  all  these  weeks  of  absence, 
looking  real  and  solid  and  breaking  through 
the  dreamy  fears,  the  vague  imaginings  that 
beset  her. 

Fleur  Ange  could  not  speak,  but  the 
children  prevented  any  awkwardness,  any 
constraint.  They  were  shouting  and  clinging 
to  their  father  in  the  mean  but  bright 
passage,  and  Quentin  could  not,  did  not,  try 
to  resist  them. 

Seeing  his  smiles,  it  was  easy  for  Fleur 
Ange  to  at  last  falter  :  "  Won't  you  ask  me 
inside  ?  " 

"  Have  you  come  back  to  stay,"  he  asked 


over  the  heads  of  the  children,  "or  is  this 
just  a  visit,  Fleur  Ange  ?  " 

"  I'll  stay  as  long  as  you'll  have  me,"  she 
replied  eagerly,  crossing  his  threshold  with 
exultant  joy.  "  As  soon  as  I  heard  you'd 
left  the  works  I  wanted  to  come  and  help. 
Quentin,  you  have  no  idea  how  little  I  can 
manage  on." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  your  money?" 
he  demanded,  but  gently. 

"  That  is  tied  up  for  the  children.  I  shan't 
be  able  to  touch  it  again.  But  I  shan't 
want  to  ;   I've  had  my  lesson." 

He  looked  at  her  curiously.  ' '  Why  do 
you  think  I  left  the  works  ?  " 

"  Oh,  poor  Quentin,  it  was  my  fault,  but 
I've  come  to  make  up,"  she  faltered. 
"  You'll  find  another,  a  better  job — - — " 

He  stooped  now  and  gathered  her  into 
one  embrace  with  the  children. 

"  I  don't  need  another  job,  Fleur  Ange," 
he  said.  "  My  invention  came  of!  at  last, 
and  I'm  wealthy  enough  to  buy  you  all  the 
pretty  things  you  want.  I  just  came  here 
to  think  it  all  over." 

Fleur  Ange  sobbed  on  his  shoulder :  "  Oh, 
I'm  glad  I  didn't  know,  or  I  should  never 
have  had  the  courage  to  come  back  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Quentin  tenderly,  "  I  think 
I  should  have  had  the  courage  to  fetch  you 
back,  Fleur  Ange." 


A   BLACKBIRD'S   SONG. 


D 


OWN  in  this  garden  by  the  Southern  Sea, 
Where  sunlight  steeps  the  world  in  gold, 
And  palms  their  feathery  fans  unfold, 
A  blackbird  sings  to  me. 


This  Southern  glory  slips  away  apace, 
Sunlight  and  palms  and  radiant  skies, 
Gold«fruited  trees,  fade  from  my  eyes. 
I  see  another  place— 

An  English  lane  I    And  from  a  budding  tree 
Above  the  hawthorns  blossoming, 
And  hedgerows  where  the  bluebells  swing, 
A  blackbird  sang  to  me. 

L.  Q.  MOBERLY. 
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THE  HUNTRESS 

By  WILFRID  THORLEY. 

IJOW  lovely  is  thy  silver  face,  sweet  hider 
1  *     With  soft  it-radiant  glance  I 
Forth  from  thy  cavern  launch*  O  fair  derider 
Of  all  the  night's  mischance. 


Winds  shall  not  daunt  thee,  nor  the  sudden  muster 

Of  storm-cloud  shalt  thou  shun. 
Chaste  thou  art  called  !    'Tis  well.   What  holy  lustre 

Lies  in  thy  gaze,  white  nun ! 


What  ineluctable,  glad  vow  could  pledge  thee, 

Soul  of  unswerving  Light, 
Unto  thy  heavenly  destiny  and  fledge  thee, 

For  that  brave,  cloudy  flight? 


Huntress  thou  art.    Then  what  can  be  thy  quarry? 

Surely  thou  dost  pursue 
A  quest  more  pure  and  far  more  solitary 

Than  ever  human  knew. 


And  we,  some  holy  passion  half  divining, 

Look  upward  and  we  bless 
The  beauty  of  those  silver  glances  shining 

In  steadfast  loveliness. 


"  *  Unless/  said   Patricia,  '  you  propose  to  use  force,  I  don't  see  bow  you  can  prevent  my  taking  this 

cottage.'     Donald  shook  his  L3ad  amiably.     'My  claim  is  just  as  sound  a3  yours,   Tat,  and  you  know 

it.     The  fact  that  you  jilted  me  last  week '     '  Oh ! '  cried  Patricia  furiously."  " 


A    HOUSING    QUESTION 

By   K.  R.  G.  BROWNE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    J.    H.    THORPE 


MISS  PATRICIA  FENN,  at  the  wheel 
of  her  little  yellow  car,  swung 
from  the  high-road  into  a  narrow, 
tree-shaded  lane  and  came  upon  the  man 
with  the  motor-cycle. 

The  motor-cycle  was  propped  against  a 
gate ;  the  man  was  standing  motionless 
before  it,  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his 
head  on  one  side.  At  the  sound  of  Patricia's 
approach  he  turned,  revealing  the  un- 
handsome but  agreeable  countenance  of  Mr. 
Donald  Farmiloe. 

Patricia  started,  mechanically  applied  the 
brakes,  and  then  hastily  removed  them 
again.  But  Mr.  Farmiloe  had  stepped  into 
the  road  and  was,  by  signs  and   gestures, 


urging  her  to  stop.  Faced  by  the  alterna- 
tives of  stopping  or  running  him  down, 
Patricia  chose  the  former.  She  did  not  like 
Mr.  Farmiloe — or  so  she  assured  herself 
several  times  a  day- — but  she  drew  the  line 
at  murder. 

"  Hullo,  Pat !  "  said  Mr.  Farmiloe  cheerily. 

"  Hullo,"  returned  Patricia  coldly. 

Her  coldness  arose  from  the  fact  that 
little  more  than  a  week  ago  she  had  teen 
Mr.  Farmiloe's  affianced  bride.  The  engage- 
ment had  terminated  with  considerable 
abruptness  after  a  tempestuous  little  quarrel 
based  upon  an  extremely  insignificant  cause, 
as  ninety  per  cent,  of  such  quarrels  are. 
Patricia,  who  had  copper-coloured  hair  and 
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the  swift  temper  that  normally  accompanies 
that  attribute,  had  done  the  terminating, 
and  had  since  tried  very  earnestly  not  to 
think  about  it.  In  this  she  had  proved  so 
successful  that  Mr.  Farmiloe  was  occupying 
her  thoughts  at  the  very  moment  when 
she  turned  into  the  lane  and  perceived  him. 
She  felt,  therefore,  somewhat  disconcerted, 
and,  as  is  the  habit  of  her  sex  on  such 
occasions,  assumed  a  frigid  manner  with  the 
object  of  concealing  the  fact. 

Mr.  Farmiloe  appeared  to  suffer  no  such 
embarrassment.  From  the  cheerful  grin 
with  which  he  greeted  his  ex-fiancee  one 
might  have  supposed  that  he  was  actually 
glad  of  his  release. 

' '  I  say,  Pat, ' '  he  said,,' '  if  you're  going  Row- 
borough  way,  I  wish  you'd  give  me  a  lift." 

"  Why  1  "  said  Patricia,  more  coldly  than 
ever.  One  does  not  expect  much  from 
a  discarded  swain,  but  one  does  at  least  look 
for  some  symptoms  of  grief. 

"  This  infernal  machine,"  explained 
Donald,  waving  his  hand  towards  the  motor- 
cycle, "  has  thrown  a  fit  and  won't  budge. 
I  can't  mend  it,  because  I  only  know  enough 
about  it  to  start  it  and  stop  it.  I'm  in  a 
frightful  hurry,  or  I  wouldn't  ask  you." 

Patricia  regarded  him  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  while  she  wondered  what  was  the 
correct  procedure  in  such  a  case.  To  refuse 
his  request  would  savour  of  bad  manners, 
while  to  grant  it  might  lend  her  the  appear- 
ance of  condoning  his  late  offence.  The  pause 
lengthened ;    then  : 

"  Get  in,"  she  said.  "  What  about  the 
motor-bike  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'll  shove  that  behind  the  hedge. 
It's  only  borrowed,  anyway." 

Three  minutes  later  the  little  yellow  car 
was  once  more  under  way,  its  cargo  doubled. 
Patricia  drove  silently,  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  road  ahead. 

"  A  fine  day,"  said  Donald  presently. 

No  reply. 

"  A  beastly  day,"  said  Donald  obligingly. 

No  reply. 

"  A  very  cold  day,  anyway,"  said  Donald, 
with  conviction. 

Patricia  drove  doggedly  on.  Surely  the 
man  could  see  that  she  had  no  desire  to 
converse  with  him.  Donald's  vision,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  be  unusually  deficient  this 
morning. 

"  I'm  not  going  so  far  as  Rowborough," 
he  informed  her.  "  I  want  to  get  to  a  place 
called  Little  Cheaping.  But  if  you'll  drop 
me  at  the  cross-roads  1  can  walk  the  rest. 
I'm  going  to  look  at  a  cottage." 


Patricia  started  ever  so  slightly. 

"  I'm  beginning  to  think,"  went  on 
Donald  conversationally,  "  that's  it's  time 
I  married  and  settled  down.  I'm  not  so 
young  as  I  was,  you  know.  I  doubt  if  I  shall 
ever  see  twenty-seven  again.  And  if  I'm 
going  to  settle  down,  I  simply  must  have  a 
place  in  the  country  for  week-ends.  All  the 
best  Benedicts  have  them.  There's  an  ideal 
cottage  at  Little  Cheaping,  and  I  want  to 
get  there  before  the  rush.  I  wrote  about  it 
last  night,  and  I'll  fix  it  up  finally  this 
morning." 

Patricia  maintained  her  iron  silence, 
though  it  might  have  been  noted  that  a  very 
faint  flush  now  adorned  her  cheek. 

"  Funny,  our  meeting  like  this,"  said 
Donald,  exactly  as  if  he  really  thought  it 
was  funny.  "  I'd  no  idea — ■ —  Hullo,  here 
is  the  cross-roads  !  If  you'll  drop  me  here, 
I  shall  be  quite  all  right." 

One  might  have  imagined  that  Patricia 
had  not  heard  him.  The  yellow  car,  with 
no  slackening  of  speed,  turned  right- 
handed  at  the  cross-roads  and  plunged  into 
a  lane  even  narrower  and  more  shady  than 
that  which  it  had  just  left. 

"  I  say,  really,"  protested  Donald,  "  there 
is  no  need  for  you  to  take  me  any  further. 
It's  only  another  mile,  and  it's  right  out  of 
your  way." 

No  word  from  Patricia.  Donald  glanced 
at  her  and  away  again,  produced  a  pipe  and 
began  carefully  to  fill  it.  The  little  car 
sped  on.  Presently  they  passed  a  diminu- 
tive, ivy -covered  post  office,  turned  into 
a  mere  cart-track  so  narrow  that  twigs 
brushed  their  shoulders,  jolted  on  for  perhaps 
a  hundred  yards  and  stopped. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  Donald.  "  This  is  the- 
very  place.     How  did  you  know  ?  " 

Patricia  turned  and  eyed  him  squarely. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  start  of  their 
journey  speech  issued  from  her. 

"  Because,  as  it  happens,  I  was  on  my 
way  to  see  this  cottage  myself.  /  wrote 
about  it  last  night,  too,  directly  I  saw  the 
advertisement,  and  Vm  going  to  fix  it  up 
finally  this  morning." 

Donald  stared  at  her. 

"  Well,  I'm  dashed  !  "  He  seemed  to 
meditate  for  a  space  upon  the  general 
strangeness  of  things.  "  If  this  were  a 
magazine  story,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  suppose 
at  this  point  I  should  raise  my  hat  grace- 
fully, inform  you  that  the  cottage  is  yours, 
and  withdraw  with  bowed  head  into  the 
night.  But,  as  it  is,  I  can't  do  that- — at 
least,  not  till  I've  seen  the  place.     If  it's 
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unsuitable  for  me,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  let 
you  have  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Patricia,  "  but  I'm 
quite  capable  of  taking  a  cottage  without 
any  help  from  you.  If  I  find  that  I  don't 
like  it,  you  can  have  it,  of  Course." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  while  they  stared 
at  each  other.  Then  Patricia  spoke 
hurriedly,  for  there  was  that  in  Donald's 
eye  which  gave  her  a  curious  feeling  of 
weakness. 

"In  the  meantime,"  she- said,  "we're 
wasting  time  here  when  we  might  be  looking 
over  it." 

"  True,"  agreed  Donald,  clambering  out 
of  the  car.  Patricia  followed  him,  and  they 
stood  for  a  moment  inspecting  the  bone  of 
contention. 

"  What  a  heavenly  place  !  "  said  Patricia 
involuntarily. 

The  cottage  was  certainly  of  attractive 
aspect.  It  was  one  of  those  whitewashed, 
black-beamed,  thatch-roofed  cottages  whose 
appearance  is  usually  greatly  superior  to 
their  comfort.  A  little  patch  of  neat 
garden  surrounded  it,  and  at  the  back  there 
were  glimpses  of  fruit  trees. 

"  Good  enough,"  said  Donald.  "  Shall  we 
go  in  ?  The  advertisement  said  there  was 
somebody  about  the  place,  but  I  don't  see 
him." 

Together  they  opened  the  gate  and 
advanced  up  the  path  to  the  door.  This 
stood  ajar,  revealing  a  little  flagged  passage 
within,  but  of  any  person  in  authority  there 
was  no  sign  whatever. 

"  He's  left  the  door  open,"  said  Donald, 
"  so  he  can't  be  far  away.  Might  as  well  go 
in,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

Patricia  nodded  briefly  and  stepped  across 
the  threshold,  her  companion  at  her  heels. 
The  cottage  was  apparently  devoid  of 
furniture,  but  scrupulously  clean  ;  here  and 
there  a  packing-case  stood  forlornly  in  a 
corner. 

"  This,"  announced  Donald,  opening  a 
door,  "  will  be— yes,  the  sitting-room,  I 
think.  We'll  put  our  old  oak  chest  under 
the  window  and  our  eight-day  clock  on  the 
mantelshelf.  That's  all  the  furniture  we 
possess  at  the  moment." 

"  We  ?  "  said  Patricia  thoughtlessly. 

"  I  refer,"  explained  Donald,  "  to  myself 
and  the  person  I  propose  to  settle  down 
with — my  Benedictine,  so  to  speak.  Let's 
have  a  glance  at  the  dining-room  or 
refectory."  He  strolled  away,  and  Patricia 
looked  after  him  reflectively,  biting  her  lip. 
It  was  beginning  to  dawn  upon  her  that 


there  were  more  sides  to  the  character  of  her 
late  betrothed  than  she  had  suspected.  As 
she  followed  him  into  the  other  room,  a  little 
frown  was  in  evidence  between  her  brows. 

"  All  my  life,"  said  Donald  chattily,  "  I've 
wanted  two  reception-rooms,  and  here  they 
are.  I  thought  cottages  only  had  one. 
With  a  little  thought  and  a  few  carefully- 
chosen  water-colours,  we  can  make  this  a 
very  recherche  little  apartment." 

"  You  seem,"  said  Patricia  loftily,  "  to 
be  very  certain  that  you're  going  to  have 
the  cottage." 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Donald,  "  I'd  forgotten 
we  hadn't  settled  the  ownership  question. 
Well,  let's  explore  upstairs  first.  I'm 
bound  to  say,  judging  by  what  I've  seen  so 
far,  that  this  place  is  just  about  my  mark." 

Whistling  gaily,  he  led  the  way  from  the 
room  and  up  a  steep,  ladder-like  staircase 
to  the  upper  regions.  Patricia  followed  him 
almost  meekly,  for  she  felt  a  little  out  of  her 
depth.  The  Book  of  Etiquette  has  no  hints 
to  offer  as  to  the  correct  attitude  to  be 
adopted  by  a  young  lady  towards  a  quondam 
fiancee  with  whom  she  is  debating  the 
possession  of  a  cottage,  and  Patricia  found 
herself  distinctly  at  a  loss.  She  had  been 
cold,  and  Donald  had  not  even  noticed  it. 
She  had  been  haughty,  and  it  had  moved  him 
not  at  all.  Patricia  was  puzzled  ;  she  also 
was  vaguely  annoyed,  for  Donald's  de- 
meanour was  by  no  means  that  of  one 
blighted  in  love.  Only  a  week  ago  she  had 
assured  him  scornfully  that  he  would  soon 
forget  her,  but  somehow  she  had  not 
expected  to  be  taken  so  literally  at  her  word. 

Five  minutes  sufficed  for  an  inspection  of 
the  two  rooms  on  the  upper  floor.  Donald, 
having  peered  into  corners,  tapped  walls, 
and  generally  comported  himself  in  a 
knowledgeable  and  critical  manner,  sat 
down  upon  a  packing-case  and  looked  blandly 
at  Patricia. 

"  I  like  it,"  said  he. 

Patricia  looked  calmly  back  at  him. 

"  So  do  I,"  she  assured  him. 

"  Come,  come  !  "  said  Donald.  "  Just 
consider.  In  winter  the  place  will  be 
infernally  damp,  and  there  are  mice  all  over 
it.   I  saw  a  flock  of  beetles  just  now,  too." 

"  Unless,"  said  Patricia,  "  you  propose 
to  use  force,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  prevent 
my  taking  this  cottage." 

Donald  shook  his  head  amiably. 

"  My  claim  is  just  as  sound  as  yours,  Pat, 
and  you  know  it.  The  fact  that  you  jilted 
me  last  week- — ■ — " 

"  Oh  I  "  cried  Patricia  furiously. 
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«  —doesn't  give  you  the  light  to  steal  please,  Pat.  Apparently  you  expect  me  to 
cottages  from  me.  Look  here,  shall  we  toss  give  up  this  desirable  residence  to  you  as  :£ 
for  it  ?  "  ^  were  a  8eat  m  a  'bus.    You  forget  I  mu 


if 
must 


"  With  one  accord  Patricia  and  Mr.  Jelf  turned  and  looked  up." 

u  Certainly  not."  consider  the  person  who's  going  to  help  me 

"  Then  I'll  give  you  thirty  seconds  start  settle  down.     Well,  we  must  evolve  some 

and  race  you  to  the  owner,  whoever  and  other  method,  that's  all.     Have  a  cigarette 

wherever  he  is."  |t  while  I  think.     Oh,  dash  it,  I  haven't  got 


"  You  will  not." 


any! 


his 


He  stood  up  and  patted  himself 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  Donald,  feeling  for       briskly  all  over.      "  I've  got  some  in  my 

is  cigarette  case,  "  you're  devilish  hard  to       overcoat.    I  left  it  in  the  car.     I  won't  ^be  a 
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minute."  He  strode  across  the  room  and  was 
gone,  ^losing  the  door  after  him. 

Patricia  sat  on,  thinking  of  many  things 


1 1  say,*  said  the  voice, 

*qome  and   let  me  out, 

somebody ! ' " 


in  a  confused  sort  of  way.  So  absorbed  was 
she  in  her  meditations  that  some  time 
elapsed  before  she  realised  that  Donald  had 
not  returned,  though  the  journey  to  the  car 
and  back  was  at  the  most  an  affair  of  a 
couple  of  minutes.  She  rose  and  went  to 
the  window.  She  saw  the  car,  with  Donald's 
overcoat  upon  the  seat ;  a  moment  later 
she  saw  Donald  himself.  He  was  standing 
in  the  field  beyond  the  road,  deep  in  converse 
with  a  large,  burly  man  in  leggings  and  one 


of  those  peculiar  hard  felt  hats  favoured 

chiefly  by  farmers  and   Cabinet  Ministers. 

Donald   was   talking    earnestly,    ever   and 

anon  waving  a  hand  towards  the  cottage, 

and  Patricia  watched  him  for  a  time  in 

some  bewilderment.     At  length  she  turned 

to   the  door,  intending   to   go  forth  and 

investigate  ;    but,  to  her  astonishment,  the 

door  refused  to  open. 

The  shock  of  this  discovery  banished 
Patricia's  meditative  mood  at  once  and 
thoroughly.  She  pulled  at  the  door,  pushed 
it,  beat  upon  it,  rattled  the  handle ;  the 
door  remained  resolutely  immovable.  De- 
sisting from  her  vain  labours,  she  sat  down 
upon  her  packing-case,  panting  slightly.  If 
this  were  Donald's  idea  of  a  joke,  his  sense  of 
humour  needed  medical  attention.  Suddenly 
she  started  as  a  thought  came  to  her — a 
dreadful,  disturbing  thought,  but  one  that 
persisted  despite  her  efforts  to  thrust  it 
from  her.  Was  this  the  "  other  method  "  of 
which  Donald  had  spoken  ?  Failing  to  gain 
his  ends  by  argument,  had  he  deliberately 
locked  her  in  while  he  hastened 
to  bargain  with  the  owner  of 
the  cottage  on  his  own  behalf  ? 
Ridiculous  !  Donald  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing.  Yet  here  was 
a  locked  door  and  there  was 
Donald  in  converse  with  a 
stranger.  She  approached  the 
door  again  and  once  more  pulled  and 
thrust  and  rattled  ;  nothing  resulted  save 
a  bruised  thumb. 

Patricia  leaned  against  the  wall,  feeling 
suddenly  tired.  If  Donald  had  really  done 
this  monstrous  thing- — and  the  ugly  convic- 
tion gained  in  strength  with  every  moment, 
as  is  the  way  of  such  unpleasant  suspicions 
■ — then  she  had  ended  her  engagement  not 
day  too  soon.  She  had,  in  fact,  had 
a  very  narrow  escape.  Having  attained 
this  extremely  sensible  conclusion,  Patricia 
looked  round  the  room  in  a  helpless, 
frightened  way,  fumbled  hurriedly  for  her 
handkerchief,  failed  to  find  it,  laid  her 
head  upon  her  arms  and  most  unreasonably 
wept. 

A  minute  passed.  Then  there  came  to 
her  through  the  door  the  sound  of  footsteps 
mounting  the  stairs.  Hastily  Patricia  pulled 
herself  together,  dried  her  eyes  upon  her 
sleeve,  resumed  her  seat  upon  the  packing- 
case  and  endeavoured,  not  entirely  un- 
successfully, to  look  as  if  she  had  never 
moved  therefrom.  The  door  opened  with  a 
jerk  and  Donald  came  in. 
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"  Awfully  sorry  I've  been  so  long,  Pat, 
but—" 

He  got  no  further,  for  Patricia  rose  to 
her  feet  and  confronted  him  with  an  ex- 
pression that  startled  him  into  silence. 

"  Who  was  that  man  you  were  talking  to 
out  there  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Donald,  manifestly  taken 
aback. 

4 '  Is  he  the  owner  of  the  cottage  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite " 

"  Is  he  the  owner  of  the  cottage  ?  " 
Well,  yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  happened 
to  meet  him,  and- — • — " 

44  Oh,"  said  Patricia,  and  the  scorn  in 
her  voice  would  have  cowed  the  most 
hardened  of  criminals,  ""how  could  you  ?  I 
never  thought  you  could  be  so — so  little, 
Don  !  "  And  with  that  she  walked  swiftly 
past  him  and  out  of  the  room,  slamming  the 
door  vehemently  behind  her. 

Quickly  she  went  down  the  stairs  and  out 
into  the  little  garden,  feeling  that  another 
minute  in  the  cottage  would  stifle  her  and 
that  she  must  depart  from  this  place  with  all 
possible  speed.  But  as  she  set  foot  upon 
the  old  flagged  path  she  paused  uncertainly, 
for  a  man  was  coming  up  the  garden  towards 
her. 

He  was  a  large,  burly  man,  whose  counten- 
ance— or  such  fragments  of  it  as  were 
visible  through  a  singularly  luxuriant 
growth  of  whisker — was  both  humorous  and 
kindly.  At  sight  of  Patricia  he  halted, 
beamed  affably  upon  her,  and  achieved  a 
jerky  little  bow. 

"  Morning,  miss.  I  reckon  you'll  be  the 
lady  that's  taking  the  cottage  off  my 
hands." 

"Me  ?  "  said  Patricia  ungrammatically. 
"  Oh,  no  !  Are  you  the  owner,  then  ?  " 

44  That's  right,  miss.  Jelf's  my  name — 
Samuel  Jelf,  at  your  service." 

"  You  say  you've  let  the  cottage  ?  " 

"  Aye,  miss,  not  ten  minutes  back.  I 
was  told  I'd  find  the  lady  here.  A  Miss 
Fenn  it  is." 

Patricia  started  violently. 

"  A  Miss  Fenn  ?  "  she  echoed  foggily. 

44  That's  it,  miss,  unless  I've  gone  and 
muddled  it,  my  memory  not  being  what  it 
was.  A  young  gentleman  came  to  me  and 
took  the  cottage  in  her  name.  All  out  of 
breath,  he  was,  for  fear  somebody  else  got 
in  before  him.  He  said  I'd  find  her  here 
if  I  came  along.  Which,"  explained  Mr. 
Jelf,  "I  done  so." 

Patricia  said  nothing,  for  she  could  think 
of  nothing  whatever  to  say.     She  fell  back 


against  the  doorpost  and  stared  blankly  at 
Mr.  Jelf.  Had  she  been  less  comely  one 
might  have  said  that  her  jaw  dropped  and 
her  eyes  goggled. 

"  Now,  where  might  she  be,  I  wonder  ?  " 
mused  Mr.  Jelf,  looking  round  the  garden 
as  if  he  suspected  Miss  Fenn  of  concealing 
herself  behind  a  hollyhock.  "  I  was  over 
here  myself  not  half  an  hour  back,  cleaning 
up  like,  and  I  didn't  see  no — • — " 

At  this  point  he  was  interrupted.  From 
somewhere  above  their  heads  a  voice 
drifted  down  to  them- — a  plaintive,  almost 
peevish  voice. 

"  I  say,"  said  the  voice,  "  come  and  let 
me  out,  somebody  !  The  dashed  door  won't 
open  !  " 

With  one  accord  Patricia  and  Mr.  Jelf 
turned  and  looked  up.  From  a  window  above 
them  a  head  protruded — the  head  of  Mr. 
Donald  Farmiloe. 

44  Come  on,"  urged  Mr.  Farmiloe,  "  before 
I  run  amuck  and  break  the  place  down  !  I 
feel  like  that  woman  in  '  The  Mistletoe 
Bough.'  " 

A  reverberating  chuckle  issued  suddenly 
from  the  depths  of  Mr.  Jelf. 

44  There,  now  !  "  he  remarked  genially. 
44  If  he  hasn't  gone  and  got  caught  the  way 
/  used  to  be,  many  a  time  !  The  door  of  that 
there  room,  miss,  gets  sort  of  stuck  some- 
times, so  as  you  can't  open  it  nohow  from 
inside.  Many  a  time  I've  had  to  holler  for 
my  missus  to  come  and  let  me  out.  I'll  have 
to  put  that  to  rights  before  Miss  Fenn  moves 
in.  Maybe  I'd  better  let  him  out,  miss,  if 
you'll  excuse  me."  He  dived  into  the 
cottage  and  was  heard  thunderously  climbing 
the  stairs. 

When  presently  Mr.  Jelf  and  the  released 
captive  emerged  into  the  open  air,  Patricia 
was  still  leaning  against  the  doorpost, 
gazing  absently  into  the  middle  distance. 
The  expression  upon  her  face  was  that  of 
one  who  has  just  received  unexpected  and 
very  heartening  news. 

44  About  this  Miss  Fenn,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Jelf,  '4  I  understand  she's  not  about  the 
place  just  now." 

44  Oh,  yes,  she  is,"  answered  Donald 
cheerily,  indicating  Patricia.  44  That's  Miss 
Fenn.    Didn't  she  tell  you  ?  " 

The  round  eye  of  Mr.  Jelf  switched  to 
Patricia  in  open  surprise. 

4C  You're  Miss  Fenn,  miss  ?  I'm  sure  I'm 
very  sorry,  but  I  understood  you  to  say " 

Patricia  turned  and  directed  at  him  a 
smile  that  rocked  him  in  his  massive  boots. 

"  I  must  apologise,  Mr.  Jelf.   You  see,  Mr. 
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Farmiloe  took  the  cottage  without  consulting 
me,  and  I  was  rather — surprised." 

"  I  see,  miss,"  said  Mr.  Jelf,  politely  but 
dubiously.  He  glanced  from  Patricia  to 
Donald  and  back  to  Patricia  again.  Doubt 
vanished  from  his  face  and  was  replaced  by 
benevolent  approval.  "  I  see,  miss  1  "  said 
Mr.  Jelf,  politely  but  with  meaning. 

*  *  *  *     *      * 

Later,  when  the  figure  of  Mr.  Jelf  had 
dwindled  to  a  mere  speck  far  down  the  lane  : 
"  So  that,"  said  Mr.  Farmiloe,  "  is  that." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"Don,"  said  Patricia  abruptly,  "  I—I've 
been  a  beast.  I  thought  you'd  locked  me 
in  and  rushed  off  to  grab  the  cottage  for 
yourself.  At  least,  I  don't  believe  I  really 
thought  it,  but  it  seemed " 

"  Oh,  so  that  was  it,"  said  Donald.    "  I 


wondered.  No  matter.  There's  your  cottage, 
anyway." 

Another  pause. 

"  But,  Don,"  said  Patricia,  "  what  about 
you  ?  I  thought  you  were  going  to— to 
marry  and  settle  down." 

Donald  took  a  long  stride  towards  her. 

"  So. I  am,"  he  said,  proving  it.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  lucky,"  said  Patricia  indistinctly, 
much  later,  "  that  you  met  me  on  the  road 
this  morning,  Don." 

"  Hardly  lucky,9'  returned  Donald,  "  see- 
ing that  I'd  been  waiting  at  that  gate  for 
nearly  an  hour.  Ever  since  you— ever  since 
last  week  I've  been  bribing  your  young 
brother  to  'phone  me  every  morning  and  let 
me  know  your  movements  for  the  day.  I 
didn't  see  why  a  silly  little  quarrel  like  that 
should  spoil  everything." 

"  Of  course  not !  "  said  Patricia  decisively. 
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LET  others,  Thames,  more  comely  deem 
The  azure  of  your  upper  stream ; 
I  love  you  best,  though  far  from  blue, 
From  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Waterloo. 

Never  did  green  so  welcome  rise 
On  traveller's  desert-weary  eyes 
As  here  your  ample  reaches  do 
From  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Waterloo. 

So  quiet,  so  intimate  your  talk, 
Old  Thames,  as  by  your  side  1  walk, 
1  need  no  other  friend  but  you 
From  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Waterloo. 

The  lamps,  that  scatter  through  the  night 
On  bridge  and  bank  their  points  of  light, 
With  broken  gold  your  waters  strew 
From  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Waterloo. 

Speak  to  our  tired  spirits,  Thames, 
Who  cling,  like  children,  at  your  hems; 
And  bless  us,  as  you  journey  through 
From  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Waterloo. 

ARTHUR  H. 


STREETEN. 


"A  stick-whittling  sileuce  fell  between  us." 


THE   CALL 


By   RALPH    STOCK 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    STEVEN    SPURRIER 


ACCORDING  to  his  father,  Jimmy 
Tate  was  locoed  (i.e.  crazy).  Even 
his  mother  admitted  "  there  was 
no  understanding  the  boy."  So  you  may 
imagine  his  home  life  on  a  small  ranch  in 
the  Cypress  Hills. 

"  'tisn't  that  he  ain't  willing/'  Mr.  Tate 
informed  me  during  our  evening  session  of 
stick-whittling  and  small-talk  on  the  top 
rail  of  the  horse  corral.  "  The  kid  tries 
all  right,  and  he's  got  sand,  but  it  just 
don't  seem  to  be  in  him,  that's  all." 

"  What  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Everything,"  said  Mr.  Tate,  with  a 
gesture  embracing  the  narrow  yet  spacious 
limits  of  life  at  High  Butte.  "He,  can't 
ride,  and  never  will,  I  reckon.  Not  built 
for  it.  Just  a  natural  born  sack  of  oats  in 
the  saddle.  His  young  brother  does  most 
of  the  punchin',  and  his  sister  brings  in 
the  horses.  As  for  chores — well,  he  does 
'em,  but  you  can  see  his  heart's  not  in 
the  job." 

"  P'r'aps  it's  in  something  else,"  I  sug- 
gested. 


"  Then  I'd  like  to  know  what,"  declared 
Mr.  Tate.  "  My  father  and  his  father 
before  him  ran  stock  on  this  range,  and  it's 
the  same  on  the  missus's  side.  If  it's  been 
good  enough  for  us  all  these  years— - — " 

"  How  about  your  great-grandfather  ?  " 
I  interrupted. 

"  How  about  Adam  and  Eve  ?  "  growled 
Mr.  Tate. 

"  Heredity's  a  funny  thing,"  I  mused. 

"  Sounds  like  it,"  said  Mr.  Tate.  "  Maybe 
that's  what's  wrong  with  Jim.  Is  it  hard 
to  cure  ?  " 

"  Very,"  said  I. 

A  stick- whittling  silence  fell  between  us, 
and  I  was  aware  that,  with  the  pecidiar 
delicacy  of  dwellers  in  the  wild,  Mr.  Tate 
was  refraining  from  further  inquiry  because 
he  knew  there  was  something  radically 
wrong  with  myself.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  had  come  to  High  Butte  to  die,  and  High 
Butte  didn't  let  me.  But  that's  neither 
here  nor  there. 

"Hi!"  bellowed  Mr.  Tate,  with  an 
unexpectedness    that    nearly    toppled    me 
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from   the    rail.     "  Shut   that    gate    before 
you  get  up  to  any  monkey  tricks." S 

He  was  addressing  Meg  and  Clem  Tate, 
thirteen  and  fourteen  respectively,  who  had 
driven  into  the  corral  a  pretty  little  buckskin 
cayuse.  Clem,  inordinately  freckled  and 
wiry,  was  arrayed  in  full  regalia  of  chapa- 
rejos  and  spurs.  Meg  looked  uncommonly 
business-like  in  a  short  dun-coloured  skirt 
and  wide  sombrero. 

I  was  speculating  on  the  reason  for 
these  unusual  happenings,  when  my  glance 
encountered  it  in  the  form  of  a  diminutive 
but  elaborate  little  person  of  about  thirteen, 
whom  everyone  seemed  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  addressing  as  "  Millicent."  Like  myself, 
she  was  a  visitor  to  High  Butte  from  "  down 
East,"  and  already  the  keen,  dry  air  of  the 
prairie  had  whipped  wonders  of  delicate 
colouring  into  the  child's  cheeks.  She  stood 
outside  the  corral,  her  small  snub  nose — ■ 
no  doubt  in  later  years  to  be  termed 
retrousse — pressed  close  to  the  rails,  her 
china-blue  eyes  wide  with  excitement. 
Beside  her,  and  evidently  the  adoring 
swain,  though  at  some  pains  to  hide  the 
fact,  lounged  Jimmy  Tate.  It  was  plain 
that  the  boy  suffered  torments  of  jealousy 
over  the  accomplishments  being  displayed 
by  his  more  gifted  brother  and  sister  inside 
the  corral. 

Mr.  Tate  favoured  me  with  a  wink  that 
could  almost  be  heard.  "  Showing  off  in 
front  of  Millicent,"  he  told  me  in  an  aside. 
"  That's  what  they're  doing." 

They  were,  and  making  a  considerable 
impression  by  the  look  of  things. 

"  Oo  !  "  gurgled  the  small  but  enthu- 
siastic audience,  as  Clem  swung  the  lariab 
in  a  wide  circle  above  his  head.  And  "  Oo  !  " 
she  cried,  hopping  ecstatically  on  either  leg 
as  the  noose  fell  cleanly  over  the  head  of 
the  loping  cayuse,  and  Clem  took  a  turn 
on  the  snubbing-post. 

"  You're  taking  a  mighty  long  time  over 
that  bridle,"  boomed  Mr.  Tate.  "  What 
d'you  think  you've  got  there — a  man- 
killer  ?  " 

How  any  father  can  sit  on  a  fence  and 
hurl  scathing  comment  at  his  offspring 
while  they  risk  life  and  limb,  it  is  beyond 
me  to  imagine.  But  he  can — and  does — 
out  West.  Probably  if  Mr.  Tate  had  been 
forced  to  watch  Meg  and  Clem  crossing 
the  road  of  any  modern  metropolis,  he 
would  have  been  a-dither  with  anxiety. 

The  cayuse  stood  suspiciously  still  when 
the  saddle  was  placed  on  his  back  and 
cinched  home.    He  did  little  even  when 


Clem  mounted  and  contrived  to  walk  him 
round  the  corral — a  few  crow-hops,  some 
dainty  side-stepping,  and  that  was  all. 
It  looked  as  if  the  performance  were  over, 
and  I  said  so. 

"  Don't  you  be  too  sure,"  warned  Mr. 
Tate.  "  Those  quiet  ones  are  always  the 
worst — like  the  women." 

"  And  is  he  a  real  live  bronco  ?  "  de- 
manded Millicent,  when  Clem  had  slithered 
to  earth  by  way  of  the  pony's  tail,  and  Meg 
had  taken  his  place  in  the  saddle. 

"  Bronc  nothing',"  drawled  Clem,  with 
a  deprecating  grin. 

"  But  he  bucked,  didn't  he  %  " 
"  Not  so  that  you'd  notice  it,"  he  assured 
her.     "  You're  out  of  luck." 

"  I  think  it's  fine  to  be  able  to  ride," 
cooed  Millicent,  with  upturned,  admiring 
eyes.     "  Fine  !  " 

Clem  jangled  his  spurs  and  relapsed  into 
diffident  silence  at  her  feet.  Jim  studied 
the  horizon. 

"  And  after  Meg  it's  Jim's  turn,  isn't  it  ?  " 
pursued  Millicent. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  during 
which  Clem  dug  his  heels  into  the  dust  of 
the  corral.  Then  Jim  turned  slowly.  He 
did  everything  slowly. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  it's  my  turn 
now." 

Meg  and  Clem  stared  at  him  aghast  as 
he  climbed  the  corral  and  approached  the 
cayuse  with  deliberate  gait  and  protruding 
jaw,  but  they  said  nothing,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly to  their  credit.  There  were  visitors 
present.  The  guilty  secret  that  any 
member  of  the  Tate  family  could  not  ride 
should  be  kept  as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 
That  was  the  position. 

"  Now  there's  going  to  be  some  fun,"  Mr. 
Tate  informed  me,  and  there  was — if  you 
could  take  it  as  such.  Personally  it  struck 
me  as  the  unfunniest  spectacle  I  had  ever 
witnessed.  Jim's  ungainly  weight  had  no 
sooner  touched  the  saddle  than  the  pretty 
little  buckskin  cayuse  was  transformed  into, 
a  vicious  horror  on  four  legs.  With  the 
cunning  of  the  Indian-bred  pony  he  seemed 
to  know  in  a  flash  that  here  was  something 
to  play  with  instead  of  to  obey,  something 
that  he  could  shake  like  a  Tag  doll,  jolt 
into  unconsciousness.  During  a  particularly 
strenuous  moment  the  boy's  hands  went 
out,  gripping  the  pummel  of  the  saddle,  and 
a  kind  of  groan  came  from  his  father. 
"  He's  grabbing  leather  !  " 
I  knew  this  to  be  one  of  the  deadly  sins 
of   horsemanship    out   West,   but   ab   that 
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moment  I  hated  the  man  who  had  com- 
mented on  it. 

"  You  ought  to  stop  this,"  I  snapped  at 
him.  "  The  boy  has  too  much  grit  to  know 
when  he's  beat,  that's  all." 

"  1  sail  he  had  sand,"  admitted  his  father. 

"  Well,  then,  do  you  want  to  see  him 
shaken  to  pieces,  pitched,  and  trampled  on 
before  you  do  anything  ?  " 

Mr.  Tate  favoured  me  with  the  whimsical 
scrutiny  he  might  bring  to  bear  on  a  per- 
forming ant.  "  You  mustn't  get  rattled 
about  our  Jim,"  he  said  slowly.  "  He  can 
take  care  of  himself,  or,  if  he  can't,  he's  got 
to  learn  how  in  this  man's  country." 

Which  was  true. 

"  He's  bucking  now,  isn't  he  ?  "  inquired 
Millicent. 

Clem  nodded.  i 

"  And  Jim's  staying  on  all  right,  isn't 
he?" 

"  Yes,  Jim's  staying  on,"  sail  Clem. 

And  that  was  why  Millicent  clapped  her 
hands  frantically,  and  shouted  encourage- 
ment in  her  shrill  treble  voice  to  the  worst 
exhibition  of  horsemanship  that  High  Butte 
had  probably  ever  seen.  And  that  in  turn 
was  why  Jim  "  stayed  on  "  until  his  nose 
bled  and  the  pony  had  bucked  himself  out. 
Then  he-slid  from  the  saddle  into  a  crumpled 
heap  in  the  middle  of  the  corral. 

There  was  nothing  very  much  the  matter 
with  him.  He  was  up  and  about  the  next 
morning,  feeding  the  stable  horses  and 
choring  generally  in  his  own  deliberate 
fashion.  But  the  lad  interested  me,  and 
when  towards  evening  I  saw  him  on  foot, 
with  a  gun  under  his  arm,  rounding  thebutte, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  strolling  in  the  same 
direction.  There  was  a  duck-infested  lake 
on  the  far  side,  I  knew,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
to  wonder  if  f  im  were  any  better  at  the  butt- 
end  of  a  gun-  than  he  was  on  a  horse. 

Lying  in  the  short  grass  of  the  butte-top, 
I  watched  him  through  a  pair  of  binoculars. 
There  was  game  in  plenty,  but  he  passed  it  by 
without  firing  a  shot,  and  trudged  on  to  the 
end  of  the  lake.  There  he  propped  the  gun 
against  a  boulder,  took  off  his  boots  and 
socks,  and  waded  into  a  clump  of  rushes 
that  hid  him  from  view. 

For  a  time  my  binoculars  registered 
nothing  but  the  lake,  a  desolate  place  of 
niggerheads  and  plaintive  curlews.  Then 
out  of  the  rushes  crept  the  ungainly  prow 
of  a  dugout  canoe.  It  was  the  strangest 
thing,  here  on  the  arid  plains,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  boat, 
to  see  this  quaint  craft  clear  the  rushes  and 


skim  the  surface  of  the  lake  with  a  rag  of 
canvas  bellying  to  the  breeze.  It  took  me 
back  to  my  sailing  days,  the  days  worth  while, 
and  memories  came  flocking  .  .  .  But  that 
again  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  lay  on  that 
hill  top  thinking  about  Jim,  and  when  1  had 
done,  it  pleased  me  to  reflect  that  in  all  the 
prairies  I  was  probably  the  only  soul  capable 
of  understanding  him. 

It  was  a  delicate  business  at  first,  but 
after  sundry  voyages  on  the  lake  he  came 
to  talk  readily  enough,  and  listen  with  almost 
pathetic  eagerness.  It  transpired  that  he- 
had  made  his  boat  out  of  a  pine  log  with 
nothing  but  an  axe,  and  cut  the  sail  from 
an  old  round-up  tent.  After  finding  his 
craft  practically  unmanageable  except  before 
the  wind,  he  experimented,  first  with  a  keel, 
then  with  leeboards  devised  out  of  a  sheet  of 
corrugated  iron.  He  had  practically  dis- 
covered for  himself,  without  aid  of  any  kind, 
the  age-old  principles  of  navigation,  and 
practised  them,  because  nothing  else  in  the 
world,  as  he  knew  it,  filled  the  void  that 
was  in  him. 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  a  sailor,"  I  told 
him  once,  while  beating  up  the  lake. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  said  Jim. 

His  ignorance  of  anything  beyond  the 
prairie  was  almost  unbelievable  until  you 
remembered  his  environment  and  up- 
bringing. 

"  A  man  who  makes  his  living  by  doing 
just  what  we're  doing  now,"  I  explained. 

He  stared  at  me  incredulously  for  a 
moment,  then  delivered  himself  of  his  stock 
phrase  in  cases  of  emergency  :  "  Aw,  quit 
your  kidding  !  " 

*''  All  right,"  said  I,  and  relapsed  into 
silence,  knowing  full  well  he  would  not  allow 
it  to  last  long. 

"  Want  to  tell  me  a  man  can  make  money 
this  way  ?  "  he  demanded,  hauling  in  on  the 
sheet  as  we  came  about. 

"  Not  much,"  said  I,  "  but  enough." 

"  I'd  like  to  hear  about  him,"  Jim  con- 
fessed. 

"  He's  usually  a  stocky  sort  of  man — who 
can't  ride,"  I  began. 

"  Sounds  like  me  all  right,"  grinned  Jim. 

"  And  he's  never  really  content  except  on 
the  water,  though  he's  always  dreaming  of 
one  day  owning  a  farm  way  inland." 

"  I  don't  get  that,"  said  Jim. 

"  No.  He's  difficult  to  explain,  and  he 
can  never  explain  himself.  He  belongs  to 
the  sea,"  I  ended  rather  lamely. 

"  What's  that  like  ?  "  was  my  next  facer. 

"  The    sea  ?  "    I    pondered    the    matter 
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desperately.  "  It's  water,  miles  deep,  and  so 
big  that  it  makes  the  prairie  look  like  two 
cents." 

For  a  moment  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
repeat  his  emergency  phrase,  but  he  evidently 
changed  his  mind. 

"  And  it  has  as  many  moods  as  the  wind," 
I  struggled  on.  "  It  can  be  kind,  and  it  can 
be  cruel.  Sometimes  you  love  it  and  some- 
times you  hate  it,  but  you  can  never  quite 
shake  it  of!  if  it's  in  your  blood." 

"  Kind  of  a  fever,  eh  1  "  supplied  Jim. 
"  Yes,  something  like  that." 
He  nodded  understandingly,  and  remained 
thoughtful  a  while. 

"  What  does  it  look  like  ?  "  he  asked 
suddenly. 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  and  closed  my  eyes  in  an 
effort  at  visualisation.  "  It  can  look  like 
almost  anything,  according  to  the  way  it 
feels.  One  day  it'll  be  blue,  and  another 
green,  and  another  grey.  And  it  can  be 
like  a  sheet  of  glass  or  like— like  a  million 
High  Buttes  in  a  snow  blizzard." 

I  thought  that  rather  good,  and  Jim  waited 
eagerly  for  more,  but  words  failed  me.  Try 
to  explain  Nature's  mightiest  phenomenon 
to  one  who  has  never  seen  it,  and  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  my  difficulties. 

"  Sounds  good  to  me,"  said  Jim,  and 
changed  the  subject. 

"  Well,  where's  the  ducks  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Tate  on  my  return  to  the  ranch. 

Jim  and  I  exchanged  the  glance  of  guilty 
schoolboys,  but  kept  our  pact.  He  had 
sworn  me  to  secrecy  on  the  subject  of  the 
boat. 

"  What  I  can't  understand,"  I  told  him 
that  evening,  while  bedding  down  the  horses, 
"  is  why  you  keep  it  so  dark.  Millicent,  for 
instance.  You'd  think  she  would  enjoy  a 
sail  on  the  lake.  And,  for  that  matter, 
there's  as  much  in  sailing  as  there  is  in  riding 
a  bronc." 

"  She'd  think  it's  kid's  play,"  said  Jim.  # 
"  Well,  you  could  soon  show  her  that  it 
isn't.     Let  Clem  or  Meg  take  the  tiller  in 
a  squall." 

Jim  shook  his  head  stubbornly.  "  You 
don't  know  this  outfit,"  he  said.  "  They'd 
never  understand." 

As  time  passed,  he  grew  more  silent. 
Millicent  frankly  tired  of  him,  and  trans- 
ferred her  easy  affections  to  his  brother. 
The  voyages  on  the  lake  ceased.  Instead, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  on  the  butte- 
top  staring  southward  over  his  knees — 
always  southward.  I  remembered  that 
afterwards. 


"  Well,  what'  about  it  ?  "  I  asked  him 
on  one  occasion.  "  There's  a  nice  sailing 
breeze." 

He  grinned  and  dug  his  heels  into  the  turf. 
"  Tired  of  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jim.  And  I  knew  that  he 
lied. 

Things  came  to  such  a  pass  with  the  boy 
that  I  determined  to  have  an  uncommonly 
frank  talk  with  his  father  about  him.  I  was 
going  to  explain — in  words  of  one  syllable, 
if  necessary — that  boys  are  not  always  of 
the  same  mould  ;  that  they  may  have  un- 
accountable leanings  which,  unless  they  are 
allowed  to  follow,  become  obsessions,  ham- 
pering them  throughout  life.  I  was  going 
to  be  lucid,  logical,  forceful.  I  was  going 
to  convince  Mr.  Tate  that  the  best  possible 
thing  he  could  do  with  Jim  was  to  let  him  go 
where  he  willed  and  do  what  he  liked,  give 
him  a  chance  to  find  his  feet,  and  if  he 
failed,  take  him  back  into  the  fold— this  last 
suggestion  being  in  the  nature  of  a  sop  to 
parental  authority,  for  I  knew  that  Jim 
would  not  fail. 

But  my  admirable  intentions  fall  rather 
flat  in  retrospect  because  I  never  had  a 
chance  of  carrying  them  out.  On  coming 
down  to  breakfast  the  following  morning- 
late  as  usual  -I  found  Mrs.  Tate  in  a  con- 
dition bordering  on  tears,  Clem  and  Meg 
strangely  preoccupied,  and  their  father 
evidently  boiling  with  wrath. 

"  Jim's  gone,"  Mrs.  Tate  explained. 
"  Gone  ?  "  I  echoed  fatuously.  "  Where?" 
"  That's  what  we're  going  to  find  out," 
exploded  Mr.  Tate. 

"I    can't    think    why "    Mrs.    Tate 

began  plaintively. 

"  We'll  find  that  out,  too,"  her  husband 
promised.  "  We're  going  on  a  round-up. 
We'll  comb  the  country  for  Jim,  and  when 
we've  found  him  we'll  comb  Mm.  Here  in 
this  room  he'll  tell  us  what's  in  that  bone- 
head  of  his  so  that  we'll  know.  I'll  have 
him  earmarked  before  I've  done.  .  .  Clearing 
out  that  way.  ...  On  foot,  too  !  " 

This  last  peculiarity  of  conduct  appeared 
to  be  the  acme  of  Jim's  guilt.  He  had  left 
three  perfectly  good  saddle  horses  in  the 
stable  and  walked  away  from  High  Butte. 

"  Perhaps  he's  only  gone  for  a  stroll,"  I 
ventured. 

"'Stroll  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Tate.  "  What's 
that  ?  " 

"  Er— a  walk." 

"  What  would  he  want  to  walk  for,  except 

after  duck  1     And  he  didn't  take  the  gun." 

Once  more  I  felt  myself  subjected  to  the 
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scrutiny  that  reduced  me  to  a  performing 
ant.  How  was  T  to  explain  to  this  man  that 
his  son  had,  no  doubt,  walked  away  from 
High  Butte  because  it  was  his  most  natural 
means  of  progres- 
sion, and  in  order 
to  remove  himself 
as  far  as  possible 
from  everything 
that  the  rest  of 
the  family  con- 
sidered worth 
living  for  ?  It 
was  hopeless.  1 
gave  it  up. 


The  problem  of  his  escape  fascinated  me, 
and  I  went  to  the  lake  for  a  solution.     The 
"  boat  "  was  gone.     How  ?     Where  ?     Cer- 
tainly not  to  the  bottom,  for  the  water  was 
no  more  than  three  feet  at  its 
deepest.      I  climbed   the    butte 
and  sat  there  looking  southward, 
as  Jim  had  done.     And  there 
the  thing  dawned  on  me.      But 
*    what  a  thing  !     No  wonder  he 
had  not  been  found.     Who  in 
all  the  prairies  would  dream  of 
leaving  High  Butte  by  water  ? 
Yet  that,  I  somehow  knew,  was 
what  Jim  had  done. 

And  when  you  came  to  think 


14  '  Then  you  refuse 
to    come    back  V 


"  Come,  Clem,  Meg  !  "  Mr.  Tate  led  his 
more  normal  progeny  to  the  stables,  where, 
after  a  brief  conclave,  they  mounted  and 
rode  off  in  different  directions. 

They  should  have  found  Jim  easily  enough. 
On  the  prairie  a  pedestrian  is  such  a 
phenomenon  that  cattle  flee  from  him  at 
sight  or  attack  him  as  a  menace  beyond  their 
ken.  I  pictured  the  lad  a  minute,  moving 
speck  on  the  vast  plains,  migrating  with  the 
instinct  of  a  bird  to  more  desirable  climes. 
I  saw  him  captured  in  full  flight  by  an  un- 
comprehending and  indignant  family,  and 
his  ignominious  return  to  durance  vile.  I 
saw  many  things  that  never  came  to  pass, 
lor  they  failed  to  round  up  Jimmy  Tate  on 
that  day  or  any  other. 


of  it,  why  not  1  The  Cypress  Hills  are  a 
watershed,  the  birthplace  of  many  a 
tributary  to  mighty  rivers.  Northward  they 
flow  at  long  last  into  Hudson's  Bay ;  south- 
ward, into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  What  was 
to  prevent  him  drifting  with  the  current 
from  Saskatchewan  into  Montana,  and  so 
through  the  Dakotas  southward  and  still 
south  ?      Obstacles  ?      What   are   obstacles 
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to  the  migrant  bird  or  youth  with  the  call 

of  the  sea  in  its  veins  ? 
Where  Sucker  Creek,  a  busy  stream,  left 

the  lake,  the  rushes  were  trampled  down. 

Half  a  mile  further  on  a  corrugated  iron  lee- 
boaTd  lay  wedged  in  the  willow 
stump  that  had  wrenched  it 
from  the  gunwale.  There  was 
no  need  to  look  further.  "  Good 
luck  to  him  !  "  said  I,  and,  not 
without  a  twinge  of  envy, 
retraced  my  steps  to  the  ranch. 
But  the  matter  of  Jim's  dis- 
appearance was  not  to  be  so 
easily  disposed  of.  There  was 
the  family,  and  families  have  a 
knack  of  wearing  one  down. 
For   three    days   the  abortive 
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in  anything  more  violent  than  an  armchair 
lope — and  set  out  to  follow  the  tortuous 
windings  of  Sucker  Creek. 

These  I  followed  for  the  best  part  of  a 
day  without  seeing  anything  more  interesting 
than  shoals  of  the  extraordinary  fish  that 
give  the  stream  its  name,  slept  at  the  usual 
hospitable  ranch  house,  and  continued  the 
following  morning. 

By  this  time  Sucker  Creek  had  merged 
into  the  White  Mud  Kiver  and  crossed  the 
Montana  boundary.  Another  day,  and  the 
White  Mud  would  dissolve  into  the  turgid 
waters  of  the  Missouri.  After  that  .  .  . 
But  surely  a  loping  pony  could  overtake  a 
drifting  log.  I  began  to  doubt  my  own 
deductions  about  Jim.  He  had  certainly  left 
High  Butte  by  water,  but  what  if   he  had 


"Jim  regarded  me  queerly  across  the 
embers  of  the  fire.  He  seemed  to  be 
looking  for  something.  '  Say,'  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  *  would  you  go   back  ? '  " 


round-ups  held  sway,  and  I  began  to  feel 
my  position.  Was  it  the  right  thing 
to  withhold  any  clue  as  to  Jim's  where- 
abouts from  his  anxious  relatives  ?  Perhaps, 
after  all,  he  might  be  persuaded.  %  . 

In  something  of  this  frame  of  mind  I  told 
Mr.  Tate  that  I  was  going  for  one  of  my 
prolonged  rambles,  saddled  up  my  own 
particular  mount— warranted  not  to  indulge 


tired  of  such  an  arduous  avenue  of  escape 
and  taken  to  the  prosaic  but  speedier  freight 
train  at  the  first  opportunity  ?  There  would 
be  no  tracking  him  in  that  case.  Also  night 
was  coming  on,  and  my  noble  steed  was 
growing  weary.  ... 

Then  I  saw  him.  He  was  squatting  over 
a  camp  fire  in  the  lee  of  a  cutbank,  with  the 
"  boat  "•  made  fast  to  a  sage  bush.     He 
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grinned  as  I  approached,  and  ottered  me  a 
grilled  sucker,  which  I  ate  with  relish. 

"  You've  come  a  long  way,"  said  I. 

"  Have  I  ?  "  said  Jim. 

"  Weil,  if  you  want  your  position,  you're 
in  the  State  of  Montana  on  the  White  Mud 
Eiver.  Another  couple  of  days  and  you 
would  have  been  on  the  Missouri." 

"  How  d'you  mean  '  would  have  been  '  ?  " 
Jim  inquired  with  a  hint  of  obstinacy. 

"  If  I  hadn't  found  you,"  I  suggested 
lightly. 

"I  knew  you  would  if  anyone  did,"  said 
Jim.  "  But  I  don't  see  what  differecnce 
that  makes." 

"  Don't  you  ?  Well,  I've  come  to  take 
you  back." 

Jim  prodded  the  fire  with  a  willow  gad. 
"  How  are  you  going  to  do  that  ?  "  he  asked 
without  a  trace  of  rancour. 

I  looked  at  him  and  rather  wondered 
myself. 

"  You'll  listen  to  reason,"  I  told  him. 

"  I'm  listening,"   said  Jim. 

"  What  you're  doing  is  crazy.  Where  are 
you  going  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  when 
you  get  there  ?  " 

He  looked  across  the  river  as  he  had  looked 
out  from  the  butte-top. 

"I'm  going  wherever  the  old  boat  will 
take  me,"  he  said.  "  All  this  water's  going 
somewhere,  I  guess,  and  I'm  going  with  it. 
I  like  water." 

"  I  know  you  do,"  I  admitted.  "So  do 
I,  but  it  doesn't  make  me  give  up  home, 
family,  everything,  and  set  out  on  a  per- 
fectly crazy  adventure." 

"  Doesn't  it  1  "  said  Jim.  "  Hasn't  it 
ever  r(  " 

"  No,"  I  lied. 

"  Well,  it  has  me,"  said  Jim  with  quiet 
content. 

I  felt  that  the  situation  required  a  fresh 
approach. 

"  You  ought  to  think  of  others,"  I  told 
him  severely. 

"  I  have,"  said  Jim. 

"  Yes,  and  given  them  endless  trouble  and 
anxiety  looking  for  you." 

"  I  gave  'em  more  trouble  when  I  was 
home.  They'll  get  a  feller  who  can  ride 
now.  And  as  for  this  anxiety  stuff,  I'll 
bet  it  don't  last  out  the  week.  Mother '11 
get  busy  with  the  bread-making,  and  dad'll 
say  I'm  plumb  locoed,  and  that'll  be  the 
end  of  that." 

"  Then  you  refuse  to  come  back  ?  "  I 
asserted. 

Jim    regarded    me    queerly    across    the 


embers  of  the  fire.  He  seemed  to  be 
looking  for  something. 

"  Say,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  "  would 
you  go  back  ?  "         * 

"  Certainly  !  "  I  almost  shouted. 

"  Aw,  quit  your  kidding  !  "  said  Jim.  "  I 
believe  you  want  to  come  along,  too." 

"  Look  here,"  said  I,  when  fully  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  this  preposterous  state- 
ment, "  you  think  you're  pretty  smart,  don't 
you  ?  You  reckon  you'll  carry  this  thing 
through  in  spite  of  hell  and  all  that.  But 
you  won't.  You  don't  know  what  you're 
up  against.  You'll  sicken  of  it  before  long, 
and  come  back  to  High  Butte  with  your  tail 
between  your  legs." 

"  Will  I  ?  "  said  Jim.  "  Then  why  are 
you  trying  to  stop  me  now  1  " 

"  Listen  to  me,"  I  snapped.  "  I'm  doing 
the  talking.  I  know  where  you're  bound 
for  if  you  don't.  You'll  go  sliding  down 
this  greasy  old  river  until  you  come  to  some 
real  live  rapids  that'll  rip  your  precious  boat 
to  slivers  and  send  you  to  the  bottom.  Or 
if  you  do  get  away  with  it,  you'll  go  hungry 
for  days  on  end  and  have  to  bucksaw  wood 
to  fill  your  belly.  You  may  remember  how 
you  liked  bucksawing  wood  on  the  ranch. 
But  never  mind  that.  Say  you  stick  it 
out " 

"  Yes  ?  "  prompted  Jim  where  I  paused 
for  inspiration.  He  was  sitting  with  his 
knees  drawn  up  to  his  chin,  staring  at  me 
with  wide  eyes.  I  was  encouraged  to 
continue,  Heaven  help  me  ! 

"  Say  you  stick  it  out  just  from  bull- 
headed  obstinacy  or  natural  conceit — I'm 
not  sure  which — and  get  right  down  to — 
well,  to  where  most  rivers  end.    What  then?" 

"  What  then  1  "  echoed  Jim. 

"  Why,  you'll  be  properly  in  the  soup," 
I  struggled  on.  "There'll  be  no  one  to 
care  a  whoop  about  you  in  a  big  city,  and 
you  won't  be  able  to  catch  fish  or  even 
bucksaw  wood  for  a  living.  You'll  starve, 
or  be  sent  back  where  you  belong  as  a 
minor." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  LTnder  twenty-one." 

"  But  won't  there  be  any  water  there  ?" 
inquired  Jim. 

"  Water !  "  I  contrived  to  laugh 
derisively.  "  You'll  be  up  against  so  much 
water  you  won't  know  which  way  to  turn." 

"  But "  Jim  was  about  to  say  some- 
thing, but  evidently  changed  his  mind. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  railed,  "  you  think  you'll 
like  that  just  because  it  is  water.  But 
you  get  a  job  as  galley  boy — which  is  all 
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you  could  get— under  a  dyspeptic  cook  on 
a  coasting  schooner,  and  see  what  you  think 
about  it.  Or,  better  still,  try  pig-iron 
polishing  on  a  steam  tramp " 

"  I  will,"  said  Jim. 

"You  what?"  I  barked. 

" 1  will,"  repeated  Jim.  with  his  mechani- 
cally protruding  jaw 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  I  with  frigid 
calm  "  Oh,  no,  you  won't  do  anything 
like  that." 

"  Why  not,"  queried  Jim,  "if  I  want 
to  ?  "  ; 

'"  Because  you'll  think  it  over  to-night, 
and  come  back  with  me  to-morrow  morning, 
or  I'll  tell  your  people  where  you  are  and 
what  you  intend  to  do." 

He  sat  quite  still  for  a  moment,  staring 
at  his  naked  feet,  then  looked  up  at  me  in 
the  same  queer  way  that  he  had  done  before. 

"  No,  you  won't,"  he  said  with  quiet 
conviction.  "  You'll  think  it  over  to-night, 
and  not  do  anything  like  that." 

I  could  have  slain  him  on  the  spot  and 
dragged  his  dead  body  back  to  High  Butte. 

He  was  right. 

I  slept  better  that  night  than  I  had  done 


for  months- — probably  because  I  lay  in  a 
horse  blanket  and  slicker  on  a  bed  of  mud- — 
and  woke  at  dawn  ready  to  open  my  cam- 
paign on  an  entirely  new  basis.  But  the 
enemy  had  evidently  foreseen  this,  and 
saved  me  the  trouble  by  decamping  during 
the  night.  The  reach  was  empty  of  him. 
I  pictured  him  careering  southward  at  the 
rate  of  knots.  I  witnessed  his  arrival  at 
New  Orleans,  his  first  glimpse  of  the  sea, 
his  first  experience  of  it,  no  matter  under 
what  conditions,  and  finally  his  return  to 
High  Butte  on  shore  leave  with  a  parrot  in 
a  cage.  It  was  all  highly  absurd,  but  that 
is  what  1  saw  on  my  way  back  to  the  ranch. 

Through  the  open  doorway  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Mrs.  Tate  busying  herself  with  a 
batch  of  bread.  Her  husband  ^as  seated 
on  the  top  rail  of  the  horse  corral,  alternately 
whittling  a  stick  and  watching  Clem  halter- 
break  a  promising  gelding. 

"  Any  news  %  "  I  asked. 

Mr.  Tate  looked  up  with  the  light  of 
positive  enthusiasm  in  his  eye. 

"  The  black  mare's  foaled,"  he  said.  "  A 
peach  !  " 

Undoubtedly  Jim  was  right. 


Another  story  in  the  next  number  ivill  record  a  further  episode  from  the  experiences 

of  Strode  in  Canada. 


NO   Q.UARREL. 

|   HAVE  no  quarrel  with  my  hand 
*     Because  it  has  no  hidden  power 
To  feel  and  fully  understand 
The  witching  fragrance  of  a  flower. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  my  eye 
Because  it  cannot  lean  afar 

And  catch  the  poplar's  solemn  sigh, 
Nor  music  from  the  morning  star. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  my  ear 
Because  unmoved  it  lingers  still, 

Unthrilled  by  wonderment  or  fear, 
Before  the  sculptor's  utmost  skill. 


And  shall  I  quarrel  with  my  brain 

Because  the  oracles  unknown 
To  which  the  child-heart  may  attain 

Are  all  perceived  by  faith  alone? 

FAY  INCH  FAWN, 

Author  of  "Songs  of  the  Ups  and  Lowns,"  "Through  the  Windows  of  a  Little  House,"  etc. 


TEMPERAMENT   IN 

LAWN    TENNIS 

By    KATHLEEN    McKANE 

LADY    CHAMPION 


NO  doubt  this  subject  might  be 
approached  from  the  psychological 
or  even  the  psycho-analytical  point 
of  view,  but  readers  neel  not  be  alarmed, 
for  in  a  strenuous  lawn  tennis  match  there 
is  no  time  for  groping.  Defeat  or  victory 
comes  quickly,  and  the  part  that  tempera- 
ment has  played  in  the  contest  is  often  not 
understood  until  afterwards,  if  then.  But 
it  is  a  big  part,  and  worth  studying  from  a 
practical  standpoint. 

To  account  for  the  way  in  which  different 
players  act  and  react  on  the  court,  one 
might  consider  our  alleged  ape-like  ancestors, 
or,  penetrating  still  further  back,  think  of 
the  age  of  fishes.  But  it  takes  a  human  being 
to  play  lawn  tennis.  A  fish  would  have  no 
chance,  and  even  the  most  intelligent  ape 
would  need  a  big  handicap. 

Why  is  it  that  people  love  to  watch  first- 
class  lawn  tennis,  and  will  pay  good  money  to 
do  so  ?  If  the  game  were  played  by  mechanical 
Robots,  no  onlooker  would  come  a  second 
time.  I  believe  that  it  is  largely  because  men 
and  women  are  seen  at  their  best  in  a  hard 
struggle  on  the  court,  and  sometimes  also, 
to  add  interest  of  a  different  kind,  they  are 
seen  at  their  worst. 

As  a  sop  to  the  intellectuals,  I  was  going 
to  say  that  they  are  seen  at  their  best 
physically,  but  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  things  physical  and  intellectual  is 
not  clearly  defined  for  me.  It  is  impossible 
to  play  lawn  tennis  really  well,  or  any  other 
athletic  game,  for  the  matter  of  that,  with- 
out doing  it  intelligently.  To  succeed,  one 
must  be  at  one's  best,  and  that  one  cannot 
be  if  a  state  of  nervous  irritation  or  even 
anger  is  allowed  to  get  control.  Many  a 
player  is  prevented  definitely  and  for  ever 
from  achieving  first-class  rank  by  nothing 
more  than  a  failure  of  self-control  at  critical 
times.  Every  aspiring  beginner  should  bear 
this  fact  in  mind  ;  for  as  people  begin,  so  do 
they  generally  go  on. 


The  fundamental  rule,  therefore,  can  be 
stated  quite  easily,  though  experience  shows 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  follow  :  "In  a 
lawn  tennis  match  be  at  your  best,  and  try 
to  make  that  best  better." 

If  lawn  tennis  brings  out  the  best,  the 
most  positive  and  decisive  characteristics  in 
the  player,  then  that  player's  temperament 
may  be  said  to  be  the  ideal  one  for  the  court. 
But  in  the  player  there  must  be  a  perfect 
balance  between  self-control  and  impulsive- 
ness. If  impulsiveness  gets  the  better  of  self- 
control,  unsteadiness  and  even  wildness  may 
appear.  If  self-control  suppresses  determina- 
tion, the  capacity  for  meeting  an  extreme 
emergency  may  be  reduced.  I  have  already 
emphasised  the  value  of  watching  first-class 
play,  and  the  beginner  can  learn  more  about 
the  right  kind  of  temperament  by  watching 
than  in  any  other  way.  The  influence  of 
example  is  very  great,  both  as  pattern  and 
as  warning.  To  have  the  winning  tempera- 
ment is  a  phrase  that  is  often  used,  but  does 
anybody,  even  the  winner,  know  exactly 
what  it  is  % 

No  nation  has  a  monopoly  of  the  best 
characteristics  in  athletic  games.  In 
particular,  the  old  idea  that  the  Latin  races 
are  temperamentally  handicapped  in  such 
contests  as  lawn  tennis  championships  has 
been  thoroughly  exploded  in  recent  years 
by  the  successes  of  young  French  players. 

Jn  thinking  of  French  players,  one  thinks 
first  of  all  of  Mile.  Lenglen.  Many  people  who 
are  not  very  well  acquainted  either  with  the 
game  itself  or  with  her  play  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  French  lady  champion 
has  been  handicapped  throughout  her 
career  by  a  nervous  temperament.  I  con- 
sider that  almost  the  opposite  is  the  truth, 
and  that  her  great  success  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  is  always  keyed  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  performance  in  every  match. 
But  the  ability  to  be  always  keyed  up  in  this 
way  obviously  imposes  the  severest  strain 
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upon  the  nerves.  No  player  in  the  world 
has  fought  and  won  a  bigger  continuous  series 
of  matches  in  which  topmost  form  has  been 
maintained.  All  other  successful  players 
have  had  more  lapses  involving  defeat,  and 
no  other  player  has  had  to  sustain  the  strain 
of  so  much  public  comment  and  expectation. 
It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  impossible  always 
to  be  at  one's  best  physically  as  well  as 
intellectually,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mile.  Lenglen  has  come  nearer  to  it  than 
any  other  player. 

It   is   appropriate   here  to   consider  the 


is  liable  greatly  to  add  to  his  depression 
about  it  if  he  reflects  that  thousands  of 
people  will  read  how  badly  he  played. 
True,  the  press  does  not  often  rub  it  in,  but 
out  of  consideration,  not  only  for  the  player's 
feelings,  but  also  for  his  future  form,  I 
think  that  reporters  should  be  very  careful 
never  to  do  so.  I  recollect  an  instance  in 
which  a  certain  paper,  commenting  on  a 
Davis  Cup  match  in  which  our  side  was 
defeated,  remarked  that  our  pair  were 
constantly  hitting  out  of  court,  and  that 
many  of  their  shots  went  over  the  lines  by 
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influence  and  effect  of  the  press  upon  lawn 
tennis  players.  How  often  a  player  walks 
on  to  the  court  against  a  strong  opponent, 
haunted  by  the  nightmare  of  a  press  notice 
to  appear  in  a  few  hours  to  the  effect  that 
he  or  she  was  defeated  6—0,  6—0,  and  the 
player  who  ought  to  win  may  be  nervous, 
not  at  the  prospect  of  possibly  losing,  but 
at  the  thought  of  what  the  papers  may  say. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  one  should  be  above 
such  things ;  but  lawn  tennis  enthusiasts 
read  press  reports  to  see  how  So-and-so 
fared  in  such  and  such  a  match,  and  So-and- 
so  knows  that.  When  his  bad  day  comes,  it 


yards  rather  than  feet.  The  writer  went  on 
to  add  that  one  expected  to  see  such  things 
in  inferior  lawn  tennis,  but  that  in  a  first- 
class  match  our  representatives  ought  not 
to  do  such  things.  He  may  not  have  con- 
sidered the  possible  effect  of  his  words  on 
the  players'  nervous  stability. 

In  criticising  books,  plays,  pictures,  and  so 
forth,  the  press,  it  seems  to  me,  is  justified 
in  being  as  severe  as  it  likes,  for  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  things  are  seeking  to  sell 
their  goods  to  the  public,  but  the  amateur 
lawn  tennis  player, by  definition,  has  nothing 
to  sell.     He  does  not  invite  the  public  to 
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watch  him  play,  and  if  they  come,  and  do 
not  like  the  performance,  they  are  not 
justified  in  complaining  about  it  through  the 
medium  of  the  press.  The  public,  even 
though  it  pays  to  watch  first-class  tourna- 
ments, should  bear  in  mind  that  the  players 
have  to  pay  to  enter. 

Although  no  country  can  now  claim 
superiorly  in  the  matter  of  tennis  tempera- 
ment, British  sportsmen  undoubtedly 
showed  the  rest  of  the  world  the  right 
attitude  in  this,  as  in  other  athletic  pursuits. 
Self-control  and  imperturbability  are  on 
the  negative  side  in  the  required  attitude, 
whilst  concentration,  perseverance,  patience, 
and,  above  all,  courage,  are  the  positive  , 
qualities.  Although  our  best  players  are  at 
present  not  the  world's  best,  we  can  show 
plenty  of  examples  of  the  right  moral  fibre. 
Moreover,  often  more  grit  is  required  to  lose 
well  than  to  win.  Amongst  the  younger 
Englishmen  who  have  represented  this 
country  in  Davis  Cup  matches,  Mr.  Gilbert 
and  Mr.  Wheatley  may  be  mentioned  as 
illustrating  the  best  kind  of  temperament ; 
and  Colonel  Kingscote  has  more  than  once 
fought  a  losing  match  against  one  of  the 
world's  best  players,  taking  him  to  five 
sets  with  unflagging  persistence. 

The  best  of  the  younger  French  players 
display  the  characteristics  that  have  been 
considered  to  be  peculiarly  British,  and  add 
to  them  in  certain  cases  the  impetuosity 
that  is  especially  their  own.  No  one,  however, 
is  more  phlegmatic  and  imperturbable  than 
M.  Rene  Lacoste,  the  twenty-year-old 
finalists  at  -JWinibledon  last  year.  Nothing 
ever  disturbs  him,  and  he  can  play  a  losing 
game  ag,, stoutly  as  anybody.  M.  Henri 
Cochet  is  much  the  same,  and  M.  Jean 
Borotra,  last  year's  champion,  whilst  ex- 
tremely exuberant,  is  never  out  of  temper. 

To  have  the  ideal  temperament  one  must 
be  always  at  on|*s  best,  keyed  up  to  concert 
pitch,  full  of  the  vigour  and  impetuosity 
which  make  brilliant  achievements  possible 
in  extreme  emergencies  ;  and  at  the  ^same 
time  one  must  be  under  perfect  control.  Like 
other  absolute  ideals,  it  is  probably  unattain- 
able. I  believe  that  the  Latin  races  at  their 
best  have  a  slight  advantage  over  us  in  the 
matter  of  lawn  tennis  temperament.  Their 
impetuosityandetomakeit  possible  for  them 
to  surpass  themselves  in  rising  to  an  occasion, 
such  as  hard-fought  lawn  tennis  matches 
often  present.  I  do  not  mean  to  belittle 
the  patience  and  perseverance  characteristic 
of  Anglo-Saxons,  doubtless  the  most 
effective    force    in    the    world    in    other 


fields,  but  modern  lawn  tennis  is  full  of 
moments  which  require  an  instant  response 
of  all  the  forces  of  one's  being,  and  the 
Latin  races  are  responsive — they  do  react, 
rapidly  and  obviously. 

The  player  who  is  full  of  impetuosity 
and  elan,  so  that  he  can  at  times  surpass 
himself,  will  at  other  times  fail  to  come  up 
to  himself.  It  is  not  humanly  possible  to 
surpass  oneself  to  order  and  by  an  effort  of 
will.  The  will  can  do  all  that  is  required 
in  the  matters  of  self-control,  patience,  and 
perseverance,  but  it  cannot  supply  the  elan 
which  is  in  its  nature  spontaneous.  Grit, 
determination,  and  the  fighting  spirit  can 
emulate  and  even  beat  it,  since  they  are 
more  permanent  and  reliable  qualities. 
Character,  which  no  amount  of  .professional 
tuition  or  amateur  advice  can  teach,  counts 
for  a  great  deal  in  lawn  tennis. 

The  best  character  is  neither  too  volatile 
nor  too  solemn.  Do  not  be  too  solemn  about 
it ;  do  not  forget  that  it  is  a  game— I 
will  not  say  only  &  game.  ^Britons  still 
incline  towards  solemnity  at  games.  In  the 
days  when  we  were  supreme  at  all  sports, 
the  witty  Frenchman  remarked  that  the  one 
thing  we  could  not  do  was  to  play  games, 
meaning  that  we  worked  very  hard  at  them. 
Now  the  tables  are  turned,  and  our  men  like 
to  discuss  their  chances  over  a  glass  of  port 
or  a  whisky  peg  of  an  evening,  whilst 
foreigners  train  and  abstain. 

So  the  pendulum  swings  ;  but  the  people 
who  get  furthest  are  those  who  do  not  swing 
with  it,  keeping  rather  to  middle  courses. 
The  greatest  players  so  far  have  not  been 
"  tennis  mad."  It  is  necessary  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  lawn  tennis 
world  to "  understand  that  phrase.  The 
greatest  players  so  far  have  been  people 
with  breadth  of  interest  in  life.  The  kind  of 
enthusiasm  most  required  for  success  has 
nothing  to  do  with  monomania. 

I; should  like  to  prove  that  lawn  tennis 
stands  very  high  as  a  training  for  the 
young,  and  that  our  boys'  schools  are 
making  a  sad  mistake  in  neglecting  it  as  they 
do.  Girls'  schools  have  been  less  conserva- 
tive in  this  matter,  but  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  social  value  of  the  game.  That  aspect 
is  by  no  means  negligible  from  the  mascu- 
line point  of  view  also.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  fashion  as  that  lawn  tennis  is 
a  greater  asset  in  after-life  than  cricket  and 
football,  however  admirable  these  games 
may  be  in  boyhood. 

What  can  lawn  tennis  do  for  adolescent 
character  ?  The  singles  game  puts  a  youngster 
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on  his  own.  The  stimulus  of  competition  is 
there,  with  a  scope  for  initiative  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  sport.  Quickness  of 
wits — a  quality  more  necessary  in  life 
to-day  than  ever  it  was  before — is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  success.  The  deplorable 
effects  of  lack  of  self-control  are  brought 
home  to  the  individual  on  the  tennis  court 
with  a  force  and  clearness  that  do  not  obtain 
elsewhere. 

Patience,  perseverance,  and  pluck  are 
a  trinity  of  qualities  to  which  no  education 
authority  can  take  exception.  They  have 
to  be  sustained  all  the  time  in  a  lawn 
tennis  match,  whereas  in  some  other  athletic 
games  various  qualities  are  called  for  at 
different  times. 

Those  who  deride  lawn  tennis  in  com- 
parison with  other  games  are,  for  the  most 
part,  elderly  or  even  old — their  misfortune, 
not  their  fault.  The  value  of  lawn  tennis  in 
the  development  of  character  can  be  proved, 
like  that  of  the  pudding,  only  in  the 
results,  and  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  on 
all  players  who  show  lack  of  self-control 
and  ill-temper  on  the  court,  especially  if 
they  are  near  the  front  rank.  In  the  front 
rank  they  can  never  be. 

The  singles  game  calls  for  individual 
initiative,  sound  and  rapid  judgment  in 
emergencies,  and  all  the  other  qualities 
that  I  have  already  enumerated.  Biologists 
are  impressed  by  the  importance  of  the 
"  P^ay  Period  "  in  the  lives  of  higher  animals 
as  a  preparation  for  the  real  thing.  Let  them 
consider  the  young  human  animal  learning 
lawn  tennis.  In  the  case  of  most  animals 
other  than  humans,  each  one  plays  for  itself 
and  itself  alone,  and  cats,  for  example,  never 
learn  any  better.  They  never  learn  to 
increase  their  powers  and  usefulness  by 
combining.  The  power  of  combined  effort 
is  second  only  in  importance  to  individual 
initiative  and  enterprise,  which  brings  us 
to  that  most  close  and  sympathetic  form 
of  combination  that  is  required  for  success 
in  the  doubles  game. 

The  principal  argument  of  those  who 
oppose  the  introduction  of  lawn  tennis  at 
boys'  schools  is  based  on  the  notion  that 
the  team  spirit,  with  its  salutary  discipline, 
is  absent.  Before  inquiring  whether  tennis 
offers  sufficiently  weighty  compensating 
advantages,  let  us  see  whether  the  argument 
itself  is  altogether  justified.  Much  modern 
lawn  tennis  is  played  in  teams  of  six,  under 
a  captain  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  player. 
Every  club  runs  such  teams.  Nations 
send  their  teams  the  utmost  distances  to 


represent  and  uphold  them.  What  moral 
difference  is  there  between  the  tennis  player 
who  scores  a  win  for  his  side  in  a  five  set 
singles  match  and  the  cricketer  who  scores 
a  century  for  his  side  ?  The  tennis  player 
may  be  thinking  first  of  all  of  his  own  play, 
and  possible  world  championships  ahead, 
and  so  may  the  cricketer  be  thinking  first 
of  all  of  his  batting  average  and  personal 
reputation.  In  either  case  the  attitude  is 
undesirable.  In  either  case  the  captain  of 
the  side  needs  players  who  can  make 
supreme  efforts  for  the  side  when  necessary, 
or  efface  themselves  in  favour  of  others 
when  occasion  demands. 

The  partnership  between  two  batsmen 
knocking  up  a  big  score  for  their  side  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  quick,  sym- 
pathetic understanding  required  between 
two  players  in  a  doubles  at  lawn  tennis. 
Each  player  must  completely  understand 
his  partner's"  weaknesses  as  well  as  his 
strong  points,  must  give  way  at  times  and 
exceed  his  normal  share  at  other  times, 
and  it  must  all  be  done  without  an  instant's 
hesitation.  What  a  training  for  the  inter- 
play of  life  ! 

Lawn  tennis  does  not  need  to  belittle 
other  games  in  order  to  maintain  its  rightful 
position.  Football  seems  to  me,  and  hockey 
from  personal  experience  I  know  to  be, 
magnificent  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
team  spirit,  discipline,  and  self-sacrifice 
when  required.  These  games  seem  to  me  to 
be  on  a  higher  level  than  cricket  in  these 
respects,  and  they  are  winter  games.  Could 
summer  cricket  really  not  survive  the  with- 
drawal of  a  few  boys  who  showed  great 
promise  at  lawn  tennis,  the  absence  from 
the  cricket  field  of,  say,  half  a  dozen  in  a 
school  of  a  thousand  ?  If  it  could  not, 
then  the  position  of  cricket  at  public 
schools  must  be  very  weak.  Actually, 
of  course,  cricket  is  not  weak  at  our  great 
public  schools,  and  is  not  likely  to  become 
so.  The  withdrawal  of  a  few  boys  for 
lawn  tennis  would  not  hurt  it  at  all,  and 
until  something  of  the  kind  is  done,  we 
as  a  nation  are  likely  to  remain  behind  at 
lawn  tennis  as  regards  our  men  players, 
at  any  rate.  And  we  lose  far  more  by  it  than 
the  mere  prestige  of  being  first  in  a  particular 
form  of  athletic  sport.  Apart  from  its 
effects  upon  character  and  its  value  to  the 
individual  far  on  into  middle  life,  lawn 
tennis  is  now  the  most  international  of  all 
games. 

The  appeal  of  lawn  tennis  begins  at  a 
higher  stratum  in  the  social  hierarchy  than 
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some  other  outdoor  games.  This  may 
sound  snobbish  to  some,  but  I  cannot  help 
that — it  has  to  be  stated.  The  fact  that 
lawn  tennis  makes  appeal  to  the  higher  social 
strata  in  every  nation  is  due  to  its  intrinsic 
merits,  and  these  are  composed  very  largely 
by  the  reactions  that  I  have  discussed 
between  personality  and  the  game.  This 
same  fact  also  gives  it  a  higher  inter- 
national value  than  any  other  game.  As  a 
world  -  educator  it  is  extremely  potent, 
largely  because  the  game  enters  into  the 
lives  and  commands  the  interest  of  the 
upper  classes  in  the  countries  that  take 
to  it  with  enthusiasm.  Thence  it  niters 
down  easily  to  the  masses  of  the  people, 
doing  much  good  on  the  way  because  it 
is  not  handicapped  by  being  expensive. 
Hunting  and  polo  are  pastimes  exclusively 
for  the  rich.  Lawn  tennis  is  not  thus 
limited. 

Is  the  element  of  snobbery  here  ? 
Perhaps  ;  but  to  criticise  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  world,  as  at  present  arranged, 
is  the  very  last  thing  that  I  want  to  be  sus- 
pected of  attempting.  I  start  from  the 
inference  that  "  life  is  what  it  is,"  and  that 
in  writing  of  lawn  tennis  one  must  state 
the  case  for  it  accordingly. 

It  is,  of  course,  particularly  difficult  for 
me  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
reckon  games  to  be  accidental  features  of 
life,  of  an  importance  so  small  as  to  be 
altogether  inconsiderable.  That  there  are 
such  people,  and  distinguished  ones,  I 
know.     Mr.    Bernard   Shaw,    for  example, 


has  stated  his  intolerance  of  the,  to  him 
supremely  boring  nature  of  all  games,  and 
I  suppose  that  there  are  many  who  agree 
with  him  there.  Confronted  with  such  an 
attitude,  I  can  only  think  of  what  they 
miss.  "  We  all  have  to  miss  something 
• — a  great  deal,  in  fact,"  they  may  reply; 
"  we  have  not  got  the  temperament  for 
sport  and  games."  That  brings  me  back 
to  the  wrong  temperament  on  the  tennis 
court. 

The  worst  kind  of  temperament  is  not 
that  which  is  easily  discouraged — the  player 
who  gets  downhearted  when  things  go  wrong, 
and  so  is  easily  defeated.  A  cynic  has  said 
that  if  you  cannot  gamble  and  win,  then  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  gamble  and  lose.  The 
loser  can  get  something — indeed,  a  lot — 
out  of  the  game  if  he  takes  his  defeat  in  a 
proper  spirit.  The  fear  of  defeat  is  responsible 
for  more  failures  in  the  lawn  tennis  world 
than  defeat  itself. 

The  right  temperament  does  not  fear 
defeat,  the  wrong  one  does  because  it  is 
egotistical.  The  wrong  temperament  thinks 
always  of  self,  sees  the  game  and  the  gallery 
as  means  to  self-aggrandisement,  loses 
control  when  things  go -wrong,  and  so  can 
never  reach  the  top  of  the  tree.  Is  it 
necessary  to  point  out  that  this  Nemesis  of 
the  selfish  player,  which  is  a  matter  of 
practical  experience,  exonerates  the  game 
of  lawn  tennis  from  the  charges  of  its 
opponents,  who  claim  that  it  is  selfish  ? 
No  selfish  game  could  be  such  a  rich  source 
of  happiness  as  lawn  tennis  is. 


A  further  article  by  Miss  McKane  in  the  next  number  will  deal  with  Match  Play. 


THIS   DAY. 


HpHIS  dreary  day  I'll  so  enwind 
*      With  sudden  music  quick  and  kind, 
Adown  its  silences'  retreat 
Send  such  a  rush  of  dancing  feet 
That  at  the  end  its  sum  shall  be 
Sweet  mischief  and  glad  melody. 


This  dreary  day  I'll  so  relight 
With  colours  passionate  and  bright, 
About  its  steeples  grey  and  dun 
So  cast  the  splendours  of  the  sun, 
That  at  its  close  it  shall  confess 
To  Memory  as  happiness. 


This  dreary  day  I'll  so  enclose 

In  sweetness  as  a  folded  rose, 

Its  silences  in  music  lose, 

Its  shades  embellish  with  such  hues 

That  at  its  eve  my  heart  shall  stay 

Contented  for  this  dreary  day. 

AGNES    GROZIER    HERBERTSON. 
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PAUL  SCROOP  was  never  certain 
whether  the  picture  created  the 
dream,  or  whether  the  dream,  with 
its  queer,  commanding  emotion,  came  first. 
The  picture  was  in  the  north  gallery  of  the 
old  Scroop  house,  and  he  was  in  love  with 
the  woman  whose  portrait  it  was.  She  was 
a  dark,  brilliant,  exquisite  creature,  softly 
smiling  and  a  little  sad.  Even  in  his  nursery 
days  he  used  to  stand  before  it  and  adore  it. 
But  he  was  out  of  the  nursery  when  he  heard 
the  voice  behind  him  say  with  a  snigger  : 
"  Hallo,  the  family  taste  for  Spanish  beauty 
is  coming  out  early  in  the  newest  Paul ! 
Watch  him,  Hilda." 

Hilda  was  Paul's  mother,  a  gossamer  of  a 
creature  and  delicately  fair.  Perhaps  that 
made  her  impatient  at  Paul's  love  for  the 
dark,  exotic  beauty.  She  said  something 
sharply  about  wondering  what  anyone  could 
see  in  that  Soutlr  American  type. 

"  Oh,  was  she  South  American  ?  "  some- 
one cried.  "  Looks  pure  Castilian.  What 
part  of  South  America  did  she  come  from  ?  " 

Paul's  uncle  chuckled  :  "  Ah,  that's  the 
mystery  !  Pirate  Paul  married  her  abroad. 
Nothing  is  known  about  her." 

Indeed,  that  was  all  Paul  knew  about  the 
lovely  lady  of  the  picture  for  a  long  time. 
But  had  that  been  enough  to  start  off  the 
dream  ?  Sometimes  he  thought  so.  South 
America — Pirate  Paul — mystery — they  were 
all  in  that  dream. 

It  was  a  queer  dream,  too,  though  it  came 
and  came  again.  It  had  no  beginning  nor 
real  end,  nor  was  there  any  connection  or 
reason  in  it.  He  never  did  know  what  it 
was  all  about. 

South  America  was  its  background,  a  red, 
tropic  coast,  stark  mountains  behind,  many 
palms,  and  a  little  town  of  thick-tiled  houses 
crowding  down  to  the  grey  walls  of  its 
fortifications.  Pirate  Paul  (and  Paul  himself 
played  Pirate  Paul  in  the  dream,  perhaps 
because  they  had  the  same  name)  was  on  a 
long  ship  off  that  town.  There  were  bronze 
cannon  on  the  ship  and  a  number  of  tough- 
looking   sailors,    and   the    ship    itself   was 


anchored  on  a  sea  as  blue  as  the  Prussian 
blue  tablet  in  Paul's  paint-box. 

Pirate  Paul  often  went  ashore.  He 
swaggered  through  the  pinched  streets  of 
that  crowded  little  town,  out  of  the  land- 
gate,  along  a  road  running  between  cactus 
and  cane,  until  he  came  to  a  large,  squared, 
solid- walled  house  standing  in  a  vast  garden 
that  blazed  with  flowers.  In  that  house 
was  the  woman  of  the  picture  in  the  north 
gallery.  She  was  younger,  slimmer,  lovelier, 
a  creature  as  delicious  as  the  dream  stuff 
from  which  she  was  woven.  Paul  the  Pirate 
was  in  love  with  the  woman. 

She  was  in  love  with  him,  too,  but  she  was 
the  only  one  in  that  large  household  who 
was.  Her  father  and  her  elder  brother 
actually  hated  Paul  the  Pirate,  so  that 
things  were  not  at  all  comfortable.  He  was 
hated  because  he  was  dangerous  and  a 
pirate. 

The  love-making  interested  Paul  the 
dreamer  less  than  the  strange  and  exciting 
thing  that  rose  out  of  it.  Because  of  the 
anger  of  the  others,  the  Spanish  woman 
resolved  to  run  away  from  her  family  with 
Pirate  Paul.  But  before  she  did,  and  for 
some  reason  Paul  the  dreamer  could  not 
understand,  she  and  the  Pirate  had  to  make 
a  secret  journey  by  night  into  the  hills. 

Paul  was  thrilled  at  that  journey  because 
he  felt  there  was  something  rather  important 
behind  it,  and  because  he  knew  that  it  was 
very  dangerous  for  the  pair.  The  woman 
led  the  way,  as  Paul  and  she  rode  up 
dangerous  precipice  roads  on  mules,  because 
the  thing  behind  the  journey  was  her  secret, 
and  she  would  not  share  it  even  with  her 
lover,  Pirate  Paul. 

But  Pirate  Paul  was  very  crafty,  and  took 
bearings  all  the  way  up,  and  when  they  got 
off  their  mules  at  a  very  evil  and  ugly- 
looking  statue  set  on  the  side  of  the  road 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  he  counted 
the  paces  she  took  from  that  statue.  She 
took  twenty-three  of  them,  striding  about 
a  yard  at  a  time,  and  at  the  twenty-third  she 
stopped,  called  Pirate  Paul  to  bring  her  the 
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long  raw-hide  rope  they  had  brought,  and, 
tying  one  end  of  that  rope  round  a  rock, 
she  flung  the  other  end  into  the  abyss,  so 
that  it  stretched  down  beneath  them  against 
the  sheer  wall  of  the  precirice. 

Paul  knew  with  the  certainty  of  dreams 
that  Pirate  Paul  recognised  he  was  to  go 
down  that  rope,  and  that  the  secret  of  the 
whole  thing  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  But 
he  never  did  go  down.  A  dramatic  thing 
happened.  The  woman's  father  and  brother 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  road,  and  at  once 
there  was  fighting. 

Whether  the  father  and  brother  had  had 
their  suspicions  aroused,  or  whether  this  was 
an  accident,  Paul  did  not  know,  but  he  did 
know  that  at  the  sight  of  the  Pirate  about 
to  do  the  mysterious  thing  he  was  here  to  do, 
they  flamed  in  rage,  and  came  at  the  Pirate 
to  kill  him. 

The  son  rushed  in,  hacking  at  the  Pirate. 
He  wounded  his  man,  but  only  to  receive 
a  sword-thrust  clean  through  the  heart. 
The  father,  seeing  this,  drew  of!  and  pulled 
a  pistol.  He  fired,  striking  the  Pirate  down 
with  a  terrible  wound,  but  even  as  the 
Pirate  fell  he  shot  with  his  own  pistol,  and 
the  father  threw  up  his  hands  and  vanished 
right  over  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 

It  was  from  this  point  that  the  dream 
became  confused  and  more  lacking  in 
meaning  than  ever.  It  was  as  though  the 
dreaming  Paul  was  seeing  it  through  the 
swooning,  semi-consciousness  of  the  wounded 
Pirate. 

First  the  Pirate  woke  up  to  find  himself 
alone  and  in  a  heap  on  the  road.  He  thought 
the  woman  had  deserted  him  and  left  him 
to  die,  but  he  saw  that  her  mule  was  still 
there.  Then  he  lost  consciousness  again. 
He  became  conscious  in  time  to  see  the 
woman  untying  the  rope  from  the  rock  and 
casting  it  into  the  abyss.  She  must  have 
been  down  that  rope.  Then  she  came  to 
him,  exerted  all  her  strength,  and  helped 
the  Pirate  to  the  mules. 

There  the  dream  ended. 

Of  course  they  must  have  escaped  on  the 
ship,  or  how  did  the  woman's  picture  come 
to  be  in  the  Scroop  house?  But  the  details 
of  that  escape,  explanations  of  the  strange 
and,  apparently,  reasonless  journey  to  that 
mountain  road,  never  came  to  Paul.  The 
only  thing  that  came  was  a  great  misery. 

The  dream  seemed  meant  to  make  him 
sad.  He  felt  as  though  he  had  been  the 
witness  of  some  great  wrong-doing,  and  that 
terrible  wrong  was  not  the  killing  of  the 
father   and   brother,    but   something   even 


larger  than  that.  He  did  not  know  what  it 
was,  he  couldn't  find  anything  in  the  dream 
to  make  it  clear,  but  he  did  feel  that  this 
great  wrong  had  been  done,  and  must  he 
righted. 

He  felt  this  with  such  extraordinary 
power  that  it  seemed  he  was  ordained  to 
live  for  nothing  else  but  to  right  that  wrong. 
It  was  to  be  his  job  in  life.  He  felt  he  saw 
that  command  in  the  lovely  sad  eyes  of  the 
woman  in  the  picture,  and  he  felt  that  when 
he  looked  at  the  picture  of  Pirate  Paul,  the 
same  command  was  there- — Pirate  Paul,  too, 
had  come  to  see  that  it  was  a  great  wrong, 
and  wanted  it  put  right. 

Paul  Scroop  only  realised  exactly  who 
Pirate  Paul  was  when  he  was  about  fourteen. 
His  mother,  who  had  been  travelling  in 
Europe  for  more  than  a  year,  cried  out  when 
he  came  back  from  school :  "  Heavens,  how 
the  kid  has  grown — and  changed  !  He 
looks  like  a  ravening  bird.  He's  not  a 
Scroop  at  all." 

Paul  thought  that  true  enough.  All  his 
brothers  were  fair,  round,  and  easy-going, 
while  he  was  all  bones  and  beak,  scraggy 
and  violent-looking.  Uncle  Edgar,  however, 
cried  irritably  :  "  My  dear  Hilda,  don't  be 
idiotic  !  He's  the  only  real  Scroop  of  the 
lot.     Come,  I'll  show  you." 

They  all  went  to  the  picture  of  the  first 
of  the  men  Scroops  in  the  gallery,  and  then 
only  did  Paul  realise  how  like  he  was  to  the 
dark,  fierce,  austere  old  hawk  of  a  fellow 
who  stared  down  at  him  from  under  a 
quaint  wig.  And  that  man  who  was  so 
startlingly  like  him  was  Pirate  Paul,  the 
husband  of  the  Spanish  woman  Consuelo, 
whose  picture  he  loved.  He  ought  to  have 
known  this  before,  if  only  because  Pirate 
Paul  wore  some  outlandish  kind  of  naval 
uniform,  but  boyhood  rarely  notices  these 
things. 

"  I  suppose  there  is  a  resemblance," 
Hilda  Scroop  said  reluctantly.  "  He  hasn't 
that  old  rascal's  brooding  and  wicked  air, 
anyhow." 

"  Brooding  and  wicked  ?  "  cried  Uncle 
Edgar.  "  Well,  now,  that's  funny  ;  it  always 
seems  to  me  that  that  face  is  remorseful,  as 
though  the  old  lad  was  sorry  for  the  wild 
deeds  of  his  youth,  and  would  like  to  undo 
them." 

Paul  stared  at  his  uncle  with  startled  eyes, 
so  well  did  he  seem  to  recognise  the  thing 
behind  that  look.  That  was  exactly  what 
old  Pirate  Paul  was — deadly  sorry  for  the 
great  wrong  that  had  happened  up  on  that 
mountain  road,  as  sorry  as  Consuelo  was, 
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and  as  anxious  as  her  to  put  the  matter 
right. 

His  mother  said  :  "  Well,  he  had  every 
reaspn  for  remorse,  anyhow.  He  was  an  old 
scoundrel." 

His  mother  was  right — Pirate  Paul  had 
been  an  old  scoundrel.  Paul  began  to  look 
into  things,  and  he  found  that  Pirate  Paul 
had  deserved  his  name.  This  wasn't  to  be 
discovered  from  the  few  records  old  Paul 
had  left  behind— he'd  been  too  careful  about 
that.  Paul  gained  his  knowledge  from  books 
of  history,  of  travel,  and  from  local  mono- 
graphs, which  Scroops,  with  a  secret  pride 
in  their  founder,  had  carefully  collected. 


were  successful.  About  the  age  of  thirty-five 
he  had  retired  from  the  sea  altogether,  and 
with  a  large  fortune.  Perhaps  necessity  as 
much  as  natural  inclination  was  the  cause 
of  this.  He  was  at  the  time  suffering  from 
so  bad  a  wound  that  he  remained  practically 
a  cripple  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Paul  the 
dreamer  felt  he  knew  where  he  had  got  that 
wound. 

He  settled  down  with  his  new,  mysterious, 
and  lovely  Spanish  wife.  Who  she  was, 
nobody  knew.  With  his  wealth  he  built  the 
present  Scroop  home,  for  a  family  that 
quickly  grew.  Also  he  turned  over  a  new 
leaf. 


AKcjjiL.  Y*  '"^ 


"The  woman  led  the  wav,  as  Paul  and  slie  rode  up  dangerous  precipice  roads  on  mules,  because  th*3  thing 
behind  the  journey  was  her  secret,  and  she  would  not  share  it  even  with  her  lover,  Pirate  Paul." 


From  these  Paul  learnt  that  old  Paul, 
whije  posing  as  a  clever  and  daring  ship- 
niaster,  and  an  occasional  privateersman, 
was  indeed  a  pirate.  He  had  sailed  the 
new  seaboards  of  the  young  Americas  arid 
had  made  the  most  of  his  lawless  times.  He 
must  have  been  a  bold,  daring,  greedy,  and 
not  at  all  scrupulous  freebooter.  There  were 
quite  a  number  of  exciting  and  gory  exploits 
to  his  credit,  mainly  in  the  Caribbean  and 
down  the  Brazil  coast.  His  brother-masters 
seemed  to  have  thought  him  a  trifle  too 
daring,  ruthless,  and  dangerous  for  their 
taste. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  that  his  methods 


Whether  he  had  sickened  of  his  evil  days, 
whether  the  deeds  he  had  done  filled  him 
with  remorse,  whether  the  influence  of  his 
lovely  wife  won  him  to  good,  nobody  could 
say,  but  it  gradually  became  aprarent  that 
the  last  years  of  Pirate  Paul's  life  were  to 
be  exemplary.  He  was  charitable,  just,  the 
upholder  of  the  law,  the  friend  of  all  in 
distress.  At  one  time,  even,  it  was  suggested, 
he  must  have  contemplated  returning  to 
those  coasts  from  which  he  had  wrung  his 
wealth,  in  order  to  make  reparation.  That 
was  the  reason  given  for  the  fact  that  he 
chartered  a  ship  to  take  him  down  to  South 
America.     But  exactly  where  he  was  going, 
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or  what  he  intended  to  do,  was  never  known, 
because  he  died  before  he  could  sail.  But 
Paul  felt  that  he  knew  what  Pirate  Paul 
intended  to  do — there  was  that  wrong  to 
be  righted. 

There  was  not  a  scrap  of  writing  or  rumour 
to  back  up  Paul's  certainty,  but  he  knew, 
just  as  he  knew  that  Consuelo  would  have 
gone  back  to  her  unknown  home  to  make 
reparation  if  she  had  not  herself  died  a  few 
years  later,  before  her  duties  to  her  young 
family  were  through. 

But  perhaps  there  was  a  scrap  of  evidence 
■ — for  Paul,  anyhow.  Among  the  few  papers 
old  Paul  had  left  was  a  drawing  of  a 
mountain  range.  It  was  a  distinctive 
mountain  range,  seen  from  the  sea,  and 
upon  one  peculiar  peak  a  cross  had  been 
drawn.  Paul  Scroop  felt  in  his  bones  that 
that  cross  on  that  peculiar  mountain  held 
the  secret  of  the  thing  that  troubled  him  as 
it  had  troubled  old  Paul  and  Consuelo. 
He  studied  that  range  continuously  until  he 
knew  every  contour  by  heart. 

The  force  of  this  thing,  this  urge,  this 
inner  command  to  go  out  and  seek  the  place 
where  Consuelo  had  lived,  and,  in  some  way, 
right  the  wrong  that  had, been  done,  held 
Paul  most  of  his  life.  But  it  is  only  the 
outward  manifestations  of  the  thing  that 
are  worth  recording.  The  next  came  when 
Paul  left  Cambridge,  and,  in  looking  about 
for  something  to  do,  fixed  on  South  America. 
He  had  to  work  for  a  living,  for  his  elder 
brother  and  his  sisters  would  get  what 
Scroop  money  there  was.  He  had  to  go  to 
South  America,  because  that  something  in 
his  blood  and  in  his  brain  made  it  an 
imperative  command. 

Uncle  Edgar,  the  Scroop  guardian,  when 
he  heard  of  it,  laughed  suddenly  and  sharply, 
though  Hilda  frowned  and  looked  anxious. 
Paul  asked  the  reason  for  the  laugh. 

"  It's  your  being  so  true  to  type,  Paul," 
said  Uncle  Edgar.  "  Every  hawk  Scroop, 
from  old  Paul  down  through  all  the  branches, 
has  gone  to  South  America.  It  must  be  a 
ferment  in  the  blood. " 

"  Don't  tell  him  that  side  only  !  "  cried 
Hilda.     "  Tell  him  the  tragic  side." 

"  Yes,  you'd  better  have  that,"  said 
Uncle  Edgar.  "  Though  your  sort — the 
Scroops  with  old  Paul's  hawk  look- — always 
go  to  South  America,  South  America  has 
proved  the  graveyard  of  their  hopes. 
That's  literally  true,  my  boy.  Your  type 
has  cropped  up  five  times  since  the  old 
Pirate's  day,  and  each  of  the  five  went 
South,    willy-nilly.       And   they   all   came 


croppers.  Two  died  there,  ruined.  The 
other  three  came  back  ruined  an  1  with  the 
sickness  that  killed  them.  One  almost  might 
say  there  is  a  fatal  bar  for  Scroops  in  South 
America." 

"  It's  more  than  chance,  Paul !  "  cried 
Hilda  urgently.  "  I  believe  there  is  some- 
thing evil  in  that  black  land  for  Scroops, 
All  of  them  suffered  such  terrible  hardships 
and  setbacks.  I  believe  that  wicked  old 
Paul  brought  back  some  vile  tropic  germ 
in  his  blood  that  crops  up  every  now  and 
then,  drags  the  afflicted  Scroop  back  to  the 
South,  and  there  flourishes  within  him 
because  of  local  conditions,  and  ruins  him. 
You  mustn't  think  of  going,  Paul.  It's 
dangerous  for  you." 

"He'll  go  all  right,"  murmured  Edgar. 
"He  won't  be  able  to  help  himself.  He's 
a  hawk  Scroop." 

Uncle  Edgar  was  right.  Paul  went  because 
he  could  not  help  himself.  Nothing  that  was 
said  to  him  had  any  weight  against  the 
queer  inner  command  to  go  South  and 
search  out  Consuelo's  home,  and  do  the 
thing  that  was  to  be  done  there.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  mere  glamour,  begot  of  Spanish 
blood  working  in  his  veins,  the  glamour  of 
his  dream— in.  any  case  he  could  not  fight 
against  it.  And  he  wondered  if  that  had 
been  the  way  of  the  other  hawk  Scroops — 
if  they  had  dreamed  and  felt  and  been 
unable  to  fight  against  the  command  of 
the  blood. 

He  thought  it  likely.  He  proved  no 
different  from  the  others  in  the  six  yeais 
that  followed.  The  fatality  of  South 
America  for  Scroops  overwhelmed  him. 

It  was  almost  as  if  that  hot,  dark,  and 
mysterious  continent  hated  Scroops,  as 
though  it  worked  actively  against  them. 
He  failed  and  he  failed,  and  again  he  failed. 
Even  fool-proof  opportunities  seemed  to 
turn  against  him  directly  he  took  them  in 
hand.  The  sugar  concern  in  Guiana  in 
which  he  took  a  share  was  a  sure  fortune 
until  a  cane  fire  wiped  out  crop  and  buildings 
and  all  profits  in  a  single  day.  His  find  of 
copper  in  Brazil  looked  like  half  a  million 
in  dollars  until  a  jackal  working  with  a 
grafting  politician  cheated  him  out  of  it 
with  a  faked  concession.  A  fine  trading 
venture  on  the  Orinoco  was  simply  swept 
away  by  a  local  attack  of  plague,  and  so  on 
through  the  story. 

It  seemed  a  deliberate  animosity.  As 
soon  as  he  took  hold,  began  to  climb,  began 
to  see  a  rosy  prospect  ahead,  that  something, 
that  thing  that  worked  against   Scroops, 
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rose  up  and  threw  him  down.  Always  the 
same.  He  was  never  allowed  to  make  good, 
never  allowed  to  succeed,  never  allowed  to 
take  root  in  one  place. 

More  and  more  Paul  began  to  believe  that 
the  latter  aspect  was  the  explanation — he 
was  not  in  South  America  to  take  root.  He 
was  there  to  search ;  he  was  there  to  find 
that  place  where  he  had  something  to  do. 

He  did  not  put  it  to  himself  in  so  concrete 
a  form.  He  told  himself  that  it  was  this 
strange  preoccupation  of  his  that'  was 
unsettling  him,  coming  between  him  and  his 
work,  preventing  him  concentrating  on,  and 
making  a  success  of,  his  work.  It  was 
because  he, was  always  wanting  to  go  on, 
always  thinking  of  moving  on  in  order  to 
find  that  queer  range  of  mountains  in 
Pirate  Paul's  drawing,  that  he  never  gave 
real  keen  attention  to  the  business  in  hand. 
His  dreaminess  killed  the  alertness  that 
would  have  helped  him  outwit  rogues  and 
foresee  the  dangers  of  cane  fires  and  plague. 
Perhaps  it  was  true.  Perhaps  that  had  been 
the  reason  why  the  other  Scroops  had  failed 
in  South  America — they  couldn't  settle  down 
to  business  until  they  had  found  what 
Scroops  must  find,  and  righted  the  wrong 
a  Scroop  had  done.  The  ferment  in  their 
blood  made  them  bad  business  men. 

Certainly  Paul  was  like  that.  He  failed 
in  all  things,  and  he  failed  to  find  what  he 
was  there  to  find.  The  only  things  he  took 
out  of  South  America,  at  the  end  of  those 
six  bitter  years,  was  a  bad  attack  of  tropic 
ringworm  and  his  friendship  with  Leonard 
Hyde,  who,  after  all,  was  to  mean  a  good 
deal. 

Leonard  Hyde  was  an  expert  mineralogist, 
whose  business  carried  him  to  all  the  out-of- 
the-way  spots  on  the  Latin  continent.  It 
was  because  he  had  formed  a  sort  of  habit 
of  meeting  Paul  in  those  last  places  on  earth 
that  the  friendship  had  grown  up  between 
them.  He  told  Hilda  Scroop  when  he  came 
to  the  Scroop  house  :  "  I'll  swear  that  the 
first  object  I  generally  saw,  when  landing 
in  any  of  the  last  possible  towns  on  the  map, 
was  Paul.  Sometimes  he  looked  like  the 
poorer  brother  of  a  tramp,  sometimes  he 
looked  like  the  most  expensive  millionaire, 
but  always  he  was  standing  there,  lean  an' 
more  like  a  hawk  than  ever,  staring  straight 
at  some  darn  old  range  of  mountains  with 
that  dreamy  '  beyond  the  ranges  '  look  that 
couldn't  possibly  see  you  until  you  dug  him 
in  the  ribs." 

Leonard  Hyde  came  home  from  South 
America  on  short  leave  seven  months  after 


Paul  had  arrived.  He  came  down  to  find 
Paul  cured,  and  Hilda  Scroop  wondering 
what  she  could  say  or  do  next  to  dissuade 
Paul  from  returning  to  South  America.  It 
was  on  the  second  day  of  his  visit  that 
Leonard  Hyde  saw  the  picture  of  Consuelo. 
When  he  saw  it  he  stopped  in  front  of  it 
and  cried  :   "  Snakes  ! ' 

Paul  asked  why. 

Leonard  cried  inconsequently ;  "  Where, 
in  wonder's  name,  did  you  get  that  ?  " 

"  She  married  into  the  family,"  said  Paul. 
"  Her  name  was  Consuelo  Scroop." 

"  Consuelo  !  "  cried  Leonard.  "  That  just 
underlines  it.  Say,  where  did  she  hail 
from  ?  " 

"We  don't  know,"  said  Paul,  suddenly 
excited.  "  It's  our  family  mystery.  Do  you 
know  anything  ?  " 

"  I'm  the  solution,"  grinned  Leonard. 
"  I  saw  that  same  picture,  or,  rather,  another 
picture  of  that  same  woman,  two  years  ago 
in  a  crumbling  old  estancia  in  Boca  de  Ha." 

"  Oh,  only  a  picture,"  said  Paul  in  a 
disappointed  voice. 

"  Of  the  same  woman,  I'll  swear  to  it. 
She  was  younger,  slimmer — the  artist  who 
painted  the  thing  wasn't  so  good — but  it 
was  the  same  woman,  down  to  the  little 
mole  under  the  cheekbone.  And  they  called 
her  Consuelo." 

"  Where's  Boca  de  Ha  ?  "  asked  Paul, 
trying  to  steady  his  pulse. 

"  Colombia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  sort 
of  potty  little  place  where  no  sane  man  goes 
now. — crumbling  steadily  to  cosmic  dust. 
But  that's  the  woman  all  right.  Certain 
about  her  ?  Sure — one  would  be.  Why, 
they've  tied  a  whacking  great  bow  of  black 
crepe  on  the  frame  of  her  picture,  and  won't 
talk  about  it  or  her,  not  a  word.  I  see 
that  gets  you." 

It  did.  Paul's  heart  was  throbbing  with 
certainty.  That  was  Consuelo  without 
doubt,  and  the  black  crepe,  the  mourning, 
that  was  because  of  the  wrong  she  had  done. 
It  was  like  Spaniards  to  keep  it  up  for 
centuries.  But  his  voice  was  even  when  he 
asked  Leonard  Hyde  how  he  had  come 
across  the  thing. 

"  Oh,  in  the  usual  way  of  business  !  The 
old  Don — the  name  is  Mariato- — had  a  bee 
in  his  bonnet,  thought  his  estate  was  thick 
with  mineral,  and  got  me  along  to  report." 

"  Anything  there  %  "  asked  Paul,  with  a 
flutter  of  pulse.  Leonard  was  coming  very 
near  the  secret. 

"Nothing  that  would  pay  for  haulage. 
It's  all  rough  mountain.    I'm  afraid  T  rather 
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knocked  the  old  man  — he  was  so  sure 
certain  that  there  were  vast  riches  some- 
where.    And  I  guess  he  needed  'em  badly, 

too.  Though  the 
Mariato  must 
have     been     the 


search.  He  recognised  the  mountains  ;  their 
outline  was  that  of  the  mountains  Pirate 
Paul  had  drawn.  He  had  no  difficulty  at 
all  in  picking  out  the  peculiar  height  marked 
with  the  cross. 

He  recognised  nothing  else,  not  the  town, 
for  instance.  That  might  have  meant  his 
dream  was  sheer  imagination,  or  the  reason 
might  be  that  the  town  had  been  burnt  out 
and  the  walls  flung  down 
by  local  pirates.     Certainly 


;He  fixed  his  daughter  Iola  with  flaming  eyes,  eyes  th^t  seemed  to  strike  her  dumb  and  rigid." 


big  local  grandees  once,  they  looked  to 
me  to  have  drooped  to  that  point  where  the 
bump  comes.  Oh,  yes,  human  beings  can 
get  there  !  A  coaster  from  Cartagena  or 
even  Colon  would  do  it.  But  don't  waste 
any  ambition  there,  my  lad ;  there's 
nothing  worth  a  tinker's  cuss  in  the  whole 
littoral." 

In  spite  of  that  advice,  Paul  Scroop  went 
down  to  Boca  cle  Ha,  and  when  his  coaster 
arrived  off  the  straggling  town  his  heart 
leaped.    He  knew  this  was  the  place  of  his 


•there  were  no  walls  now,  but  that  did  not 
'matter  to  Paul.  He  knew  the  mountains  ; 
they  at  least  were  tangible. 

He  thought  he  recognised  the  Casa 
Mariato,  but  that  meant  nothing.  He'd  seen 
scores  of  such  thick,  square  bougainvillea- 
grown  houses  in  the  trof  ics.  But  the  girl 
in  the  bright  garden  of  the  house  he  did 
recognise. 

The  mere  sight  of  her  affected  him  like 
the  explosion  of  a  spiritual  bomb.  Her 
softness,  slimness,  loveliness — wonder  !    She 
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was  the  picture  at  home.  He  even  called  out 
"  Consuelo !  "  and  when  she  looked  up 
quickly  he  thought  :  "The  same  name,  too. 
Amazing  !  "  But  she  spoilt  the  romance  of 
that  by  calling  back  :  "  No,  it  is  lola." 
Then  she  saw  him  properly  and  breathed 
an  aghast  and  startled  "  Senor  !  " 

\V  hile  he  explained  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
Leonard  Hyde's,  he  examined  her.   No,  she 


She  did  not  know  the  name  Scroop- — queer, 
that. 

But  any  doubt  that  might  have  sprung 
up  was  cleared  away  when,  in  the  sala,  he 
saw  the  picture  with  the  big  crepe  bow. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  Consuelo  Pirate  Paul 
had  eloped  with,  his  partner  in  the  wrong 
that  must  be  righted.  And  the  manner  of 
the  old  Don  confirmed  this. 

He  was  seated  by  a  window,  reading. 
He  was  as  charming  as  only  a 
Spaniard  knows  how  to  be  when 
lola  introduced  Paul  with  a  slight 
blush.  And  the  name  Scroop  meant 
nothing  to  him  either.  But  the  face 
did.     When  Paul  came  within  range 


"  ;  So  you  would  be  like  her — 
another  traitress  ! '  " 


wasn't  quite  the  double  of  Consuelo 
Scroop.  She  was  lovelier.  She  was 
younger,  fresher,  more  springy,  more 
vivid  ;  the  very  lift  of  her  chin,  the  slow- 
dawning  smile  of  her  quick,  eager  lips,  the 
widening  of  the  clear,  fine  eyes  in  the  ivory 
face,  made  poetry.  He  realised  he  was 
thinking  far  too  much  of  beauty  and 
poetry  when  she  had  to  beg  Senor  Scroop 
for  the  second  time  to  enter  the  house. 
He  saw  then  that  his  name  conveyed 
nothing,   neither   anger,  fear,  nor  surprise. 


of  his  near-sighted  eyes,  he  stared  and 
stiffened,  and  he  said  in  a  harsh  whisper  : 
"  The  Hawk  !  " 

No  doubt  that  the  hawk-look  of  the 
Scroops  had  meaning  here.  He  could  see 
the  old  Don  beginning  to  bristle,  he  even 
expected  to  be  turned  out  of  the  house. 
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And  with  Iola  so  close  he  did  not  want 
that. 

And  Iola  did  not  want  it,  either.  She 
started  at  the  word,  looked  quickly  at  Paul, 
and  gasped  in  dismay.  But  she  said  promptly, 
with  a  smile,  a  forced  smile  :  "  Oh,  but  I 
don't  think  it,  father.  A  little  like  that, 
perhaps,  but  we  mustn't  be  discourteous  to 
every  man  who  looks  like  that.  And  this 
senor  is  a  friend  of  Senor  Hyde,  remember." 

Hospitality,  the  inborn  hospitality  of  the 
Spaniard,  conquered  old  Don  Mariato.  He 
sat  back  and  allowed  Iola  to  soothe  him. 
And  Paul  had  a  sudden  feeling  that  that 
other  woman  of  the  house,  that  other 
daughter  of  the  Mariato  who  was  so  like 
Iola,  had  probably  soothed  her  father  in 
just  that  way,  because  she  knew  she  must 
love  this  hawk-like  Paul  who  had  come 
among  them. 

The  old  man  was  courteous,  but  he  was 
stiff.  So  were  the  others  of  the  family  at 
the  sight  of  that  hawk  face.  There  were  two 
young  men,  a  plump  woman  of  thirty — she 
was  a  Consuelo — and  a  younger  girl.  They 
were  antagonistic  to  Paul,  and  yet,  apart 
from  his  face,  they  had  no  reason.  He  found 
that  out  a  day  or  two  later  when  he  spoke 
to  Iola  about  the  ambiguity  of  his  welcome. 

"  Don't  worry,  senor,"  she  said,  blushing. 
"  It  is  nothing.  They  are  all  a  little  stupid 
about  this  thing." 

"  About  my  being  hawk -like  ?  What  do 
they  fear  from  the  Hawk  ?  " 

"  Not  fear,"  she  smiled  at  him.  "  It 
would  be  worse  than  that  for  you  if  you 
really  were  the  Hawk.  But  you  cannot  be — 
he  lived  so  many,  many  years  ago.  It  is 
something  in  our  family,  that  is  all." 

And  that  is  all  she  would  tell  him.  Of 
the  Hawk's  connection  with  the  picture  in 
mourning  or  with  anything  else  she  refused 
even  to  drop  a  hint. 

But  they  talked  of  many  other  things, 
dear,  delicious,  trivial  things.  On  his  second 
day  she  was  in  the  garden,  waiting  for  him, 
and  it  became  a  habit.  They  stopped  and 
talked  before  he  went  to  the  house,  and  the 
talks  became  longer,  sweeter,  until  one  day 
a  voice  called  Iola  from  the  house,  and 
Consuelo  appeared  with  hostile,  watchful 
eyes  that  seemed  to  warn  Paxil  not  to  enter 
with  Iola. 

But  Paul  went  in  with  the  girl,  and  to  the 
crisis  he  ought  to  have  foreseen  if  he  had 
not  been  bemused  with  love-dreams.  The 
old  Don  ignored  him,  but  he  fixed  his 
daughter  Iola  with  flaming  eyes,  eyes  that 
seemed  to  strike  her  dumb  and  rigid.   Then, 


when  she  was  thus,  his  lean  arm  shot  out 
and  his  finger  pointed  to  the  crepe-garnished 
picture,  and  he  said  in  a  voice  of  terrible 
anger  :  "  So  you  would  be  like  her — another 
traitress  !  " 

Iola  ran  crying  from  the  room,  and  under 
the  hostility  of  the  Mariatos  Paul  had  to 
leave,  too.  He  cursed  himself  as  he  went. 
He  should  have  told  the  old  Don  the  truth 
about  himself  at  once  ;  he  ought  not  to  have 
put  off  finding  out  what  was  the  thing  he 
had  to  do.  Now  he  had  estranged  them, 
and  lost  Iola,  all  because  his  heart  had 
betrayed  him.   He  would  not  see  Iola  again. 

But  he  did.  She  called  when  he  reached 
the  lowest  corner  of  the  decaying  wall  by 
the  road  ;  she  had  fled  through  the  garden 
to  speak  a  last  word  to  him.  When  he 
climbed  over  to  her  and  they  sheltered 
themselves  from  the  house  behind  a  flame- 
flower  bush,  she  made  it  plain  that  he  must 
not  come  again. 

"Why  not?"  he  demanded  fiercely. 
"  What  did  your  father  mean  when  he  said 
you  were  like  the  woman  of  the  picture  ? 
Has  it  anything  to  do  with  his  calling  me 
the  Hawk?  " 

"Yes,"  she  whispered  against  his  breast. 
"  She  was  wicked,  and  he  fears  that  I  will 
be  wicked,  too." 

"Iola,"  he  breathed,  ^  Iola  !  "  He  lifted 
her  hands  and  kissed  them,  and  a  little  sob 
broke  from  her,  and  she  wailed  softly  : 

"  And  he  is  right/  I  am  wicked.  I  am 
like  her,  after  all." 

"  Because  you  love  the  Hawk,  too  ?  "  he 
whispered. 

"  Because  I  love  you,  Paul,"  she  breathed. 

"  Was  that  all  her  wickedness  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  No,  it  is  true  that  loving  was  not  all  her 
wickedness,  but  it  was  her  love  for  the 
Hawk  that  led  her  to  her  great  sin  and 
brought  us  into  the  dust." 

"  Tell  me  about  her,"  said  Paul,  smiling, 
because  now  the  answer  to  his  puzzle  must 
come. 

"  It  was  a  very,  very  great  time  ago, 
before  the  day  of  my  father's  grandfather. 
It  was  in  this  house,  but  then  this  was  a 
great  house,  and  we  were  rich  and  great 
people.  This  girl,  Consuelo  Mariato,  whose 
picture  is  in  mourning,  was  the  eldest 
daughter.  There  was  a  son  older  than  her, 
and  the  father.  There  were  other  children, 
too.  All  was  happiness  until  the  Hawk  ca'jie 
in  his  ship." 

"  Who  was  the  Hawk  ?  What  wau  his 
real  name  ?  " 
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"  That  is  all  we  know  ;  he  was  called  the 
Hawk — he  was  known  and  feared  on  all  the 
seas  as  the  Hawk.  He  was  called  that 
because  he  looked  like  a  hawk,  and  was  like 
one,  too.  He  was  a  bird  of  prey — a  pirate, 
a  terrible,  strong  man.  He  came  here.  The 
people  did  not  fire  upon  him  because  they 
hoped  he  would  leave  them  in  peace.  The 
Mariato  of  that  day  received  him  in  peace 
for  the  same  reason. 

"He  fell  in  love  with  the  girl  Consuelo 
at  once,  and  she  with  him.  But  also  he  fell 
in  love  with  the  Mariato  wealth,  for  he  was 
a  pirate  and  greedy  for  gold.  And  because 
he  was  that  sort  of  man  he  saw  his  way  to 
steal  both  the  daughter  of  the  Mariatos  and 
their  riches,  too. 

"  One  would  bring  the  other,  you  under- 
stand. He  could  take  the  woman  because 
he  loved  her,  and  because  she  loved  him  she 
would  tell  him  the  secret  of  our  wealth,  for 
it  was  a  secret. 

"  What  was  the  secret,  you  ask  ?  There 
lies  the  reason  for  our  hate  of  the  Hawk  and 
Consuelo,  as  you  will  see.  The  secret  was 
known  only  to  the  eldest  of  the  family,  only 
those,  for  that  was  the  way  those  old  people 
guarded  it.  It  was  something  the  first 
Mariato  to  settle  here  had  found  out — he 
was  one  of  the  Conquistadors,  you  under- 
stand. The  girl  Consuelo  knew  the  secret, 
as  did  the  father  and  the  eldest  son — no 
more  in  that  family.  And  it  was  because  of 
her  love  for  the  Hawk  that  the  girl  Consuelo 
betrayed  us.  She  led  the  pirate  to  the  secret 
hiding-place  of  our  wealth  the  very  night 
she  ran  away  with  him  on  his  ship. 

"  The  Don  Mariato,  her  father,  must  have 
found  out  her  infamy  in  some  way.  He  and 
his  son  surprised  the  guilty  pair  in  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  fight  both  the  father 
and  the  son  were  killed,  and  the  secret  died 
with  them.  You  see  how  it  was- — only  one 
person  was  left  alive  with  the  secret,  the 
girl  Consuelo,  and  she  went  off  in  the  ship 
of  the  Hawk  and  was  never  seen  again.  So 
we  lost  our  wealth,  and  since  that  day 
we  have  become  poorer  and  poorer,  until 
now  we  know  that  soon  we  cannot  even 
afford  to  live  here  in  our  ancient  house." 

Paul,  holding  her  tight,  was  smiling. 
More  than  smiling — he  was  laughing.  He 
was  seeing  it  all.  He  knew  why  he  had  had 
to  come  here,  why  all  the  Scroops  who  were 
like  him  had  had  to  search  out  this  place. 
The  idea  of  righting  a  great  wrong  had 
been  correct.  The  impulse,  the  desire,  the 
command  to  get  back  for  the  Mariatos  what 
a  Mariato  had  lost  for  them  was  in  their 


very  blood.  They  were  the  descendants 
of  the  one  living  person  who  had  held  the 
secret,  who  knew  what  the  loss  of  that 
secret  must  mean  to  the  Mariatos.  Her 
desire  to  right  the  evil  she  had  done  had 
come  down  to  them  with  her  blood.  Even 
the  desire  to  do  the  right  thing  which  her 
influence  had  instilled  into  Pirate  Paul — 
that  was  the  meaning  of  his  frustrated  trip 
to  South  America — must  have  come  down 
in  his  blood.  He  understood,  very  surely  he 
understood.  He  said  with  a  laugh  in  his 
voice :  "  Was  it  told  what  these  secret 
riches  were  ?  " 

"  It  was  never  told.  Father  thinks,  from 
what  he  has  read  in  old  papers,  that  it  must 
have  been  gold  or  silver,  perhaps  a  mine 
that  the  Conquistador  Mariato  found  being 
worked  here  by  the  old  Inca  people.  That 
is  why  he  asked  Senor  Hyde  to  come  and 
examine  this  district.  But  you  are  laughing, 
Paul.     Don't  you  believe  our  story  1  " 

"  I  believe  it,  dear.  I  know  it  is  true. 
My  father's  grandfather  was  the  Hawk,  and 
I  have  Consuelo's  blood  in  my  veins." 

She  started  back  from  him,  moaning  in 
anguish,  but  he  pulled  her  to  him,  kissed 
her,  cried  :  "  Come,  we  will  go  in  and  tell 
your  father.  That  is  why  I  came  here.  I 
am  the  Hawk  who  is  to  give  back  what  the 
Hawk  took." 

They  were  hostile  to  him,  the  Mariatos, 
more  hostile  when  he  told  them  the  main 
points  of  the  story.  They  believed  neither 
in  him  nor  his  good  will  at  first. 

"  Did  he — that  Pirate — pass  the  secret 
down  to  you,  then  ?  "  the  old  Don  de- 
manded. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Paul,  afraid  to  tell 
his  dream.  "  But  he  made  a  drawing,  and  I 
studied  that.  I  think  the  place  we  must 
look  for  is  on  the  road  on  that  hill  there." 

He  pointed  through  the  window  at  the 
peculiar  hill  Pirate  Paul  had  marked  with 
a  cross.  The  eldest  son  looked  and  exclaimed 
in  a  more  friendly  voice  :  "  That  sounds 
true.  He  points  to  the  Hill  of  the  Demon, 
father.  The  body  of  Emilio,  the  son  the 
Hawk  killed,  was  found  on  that  road." 

"  There  should  be  a  carven  image  on  that 
road.  I  think  the  place  is  near  that,"  said 
Paul,  praying  that  his  dream  was  a  sound 
one. 

"  The  image  was  the  demon  who  named 
the  hill.  It  is  not  there  now,  but  I  can  show 
you  where  it  was." 

"  Then  we  will  go  there  and  search,"  said 
Paul.     "  We  shall  need  long,  strong  ropes." 

Paul  never  tried  to  explain  how  the  thing 
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came  about — perhaps  it  was  all  part  of  the 
blood  tradition — but  certainly  everything 
was  as  the  dream  had  shown  it.  Twenty- 
three  paces  from  where  the  image  had  stood, 
Paul  let  the  ropes  down  the  side  of  sheer 
precipice,  and  he  and  the  son  went  over 
into  the  abyss.  Fifteen  feet  below,  and  cut 
from  the  sheer  wall  by  human  hands,  they 
found  a  ledge,  and  on  that  ledge  a  doorway 
in  the  rock,  cunningly  screened  from  view 
by  a  curtain  of  stone.  Inside  was  a  small 
cave  with  billets  of  wood  meant  for  torches. 
They  lit  some  of  these  and  plunged  into  a 
narrow  tunnel  leading  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain. 

It  was  a  straight  path  cut  out  of  living 
rock,  but  at  one  place  they  came  upon  a 
shaft  obviously  driven  down  to  this  tunnel 
from  the  mountain  slope  above,  but  filled 
in,  probably,  by  the  Incas  in  the  hope  of 
hiding  the  place  from  the  Spaniards.  From 
this  point  inwards  the  nature  of  the  ground 
changed,  and  an  increasing  quantity  of  clay 
took  the  place  of  the  rock  in  the  walls  and 
floor.  When  they  got  into  the  big  bay  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel,  it  was  all  clay,  and 
blue  clay  at  that,  and  Paul  began  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  place. 

Bronze  tools  of  ancient  design,  and  some 
of  a  more  modern  kind  lying  under  "the 
face  of  the  clay  where  it  had  been  worked, 
fcold  them  this  was  a  mine.  It  was  a  little 
heap  of  pebbles  on  a  big  block  of  stone 
deeply  carved  with  Inca  symbols  that  told 
them  what  sort  of  mine  it  was.  The  heap 
of  dirty  pebbles  was  a  heap  of  uncut 
diamonds. 


That  was  the  lost  secret  of  the  Mariato 
— diamonds. 

And  that  was  the  secret  of  old  Paul  and 
his  Spanish  wife,  too,  the  thing  that  had 
made  them  rich  and  founded  the  Scroop 
family.  For  the  pile  was  disturbed  and 
scattered,  as  though  someone  had  grabbed 
up  handfuls  in  a  hurry.  And  who  that 
someone  had  been  was  easy  to  see,  for  on 
the  top  of  the  pebbles  was  an  old-fashioned 
rusted  hairpin — Consuelo  Scroop's  hairpin. 
She  had  climbed  down  that  rope  while 
Pirate  Paul  lay  wounded  on  the  road  above, 
and  had  taken  some  of  the  diamonds  away 
with  her,  so  that  she  and  her  lover  should 
not  escape  empty-handed. 

The  secret  was  restored  to  the  Mariatos, 
their  wealth  returned  to  them,  for  not  only 
was  there  a  fortune  in  the  pile,  but  there 
was  a  greater  one  waiting  in  the  unworked 
clay.     The  ancient  wrong  had  been  righted. 

And  when  Paul,  a  few  hours  later,  crossed 
the  sola  to  Consuelo's  picture  and  took  the 
crepe  from  the  frame,  all  the  Maiiatos  stood 
and  quietly  applauded,  and  the,  old  Don 
lifted  a  glass  and  drank  a  toast  to  the 
departed  soul. 

And  when  Paul  took  Iola  in  his  arms  and 
boldly  kissed  her  before  them  all,  they 
smiled  and  again  lifted  glasses  and  drank 
to  the  pair,  and  more  than  the  pair — to  the 
righting  of  an  old  wrong,  the  laying  of  an 
old  ghost,  and  the  purging  of  an  old  ferment 
in  the  Scroop  blood.  Paul  knew  that  that 
was  what  it  meant.  His  soul  was  now  at 
ease,  the  fret  had  left  him,  and  only  normal 
happiness  remained. 


AMESSAGE. 


p^AWN,  chill,  desolate,  grey, 
*-^    And  whipping  the  window  pane, 
From  clouds  as  sodden  as  clay, 
A  scatter  of  rain. 

Another  grim  round  begun, 
Dingy  from  dawn  to  dark, 
Drab  duties  drearily  done— 
What  is  that?    Hark! 


Sudden  cadenzas  and  trills 

Cut  through  the  spiritless  hush, 
Rapturous  melody  spills- 
Only  a  thrush. 

Ves,  but  out  there,  in  the  grey, 

Something  has  wakened  and  stirred. 
The  thrush  knows  Spring's  on  the  way- 
Bless  the  bird  ! 

JESSIE  POPE. 


;  Staring  at  a  kodak,  in  a  shabby  leather  case,  lying  on  the  seat  beside  him.! 
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COMMENDING  his  soul  to  Providence, 
Richard  Spurnville  Carew,  better 
known  as' the  Happy  Meddler,  left 
the  friendly  por^a|  of  Paillard's  Restaurant 
and  entered  a  taxi-cab.  The  taxi,  follow- 
ing its  usual  artless  habits,  immediately 
swerved  to  the  right  from  the  boulevard 
and  dashed  into  a  barricade  across  a  portion 
of  the  street  that  was  being  repaired.  About 
nine  large  poles  were  sent  crashing  to  the 
ground,  a  lamp  was  smashed,  and  mud- 
guards were  badly  bent.  The  taxi,  how- 
ever, merely  backed  away,  and  continued 
its  journey  at  a  speed  of  about  forty-five 
miles  an  hour. 


"  I  wonder  why  I  didn't  drown  myself  ?  " 
gasped  Carew.  "  It's  a  much  quicker  way 
than  this.  This  is  obvioukfy  the  protracted 
death  that  the  Caliph  talked  of  in '  Hassan.5  " 
He  shut  his  eyes  tightly,  as  an  enormous 
motor- van  charged  down  upon  them.  When 
he  opened  them  again,  it  was  to  find  himself 
staring  at  a  kodak,  in  a  shabby  leather  case, 
lying  on  the  seat  beside  him.  It  had  a 
forlorn  sort  of  air.  Carew  took  it  on  his 
knee,  and  it  brightened  up  immediately. 
It  was  clear  that  the  last  occupant  of  the 
taxi  had  been  too  overcome  with  proper 
thankfulness  at  escaping  death  to  remember 
to  take  his  property  with  him. 
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The  Meddler  opened  the  case  and 
examined  the  camera.  It  contained  a  roll 
of  six  films*  all  of  which  had  been  exposed. 
At  once  his  insatiable  curiosity  and  his  yet 
more  insatiable  craving  for  romance  deter- 
mined him  to  have  the  films  developed  and 
printed,  even  though  he  took  the  kodak  to 
the  police. 

"  What's  the  French  for  Scotland  Yard, 
I  wonder  ?  "  he  mused.  "  Let  me  see,  a 
yard  is  just  less  than  a  metre  .  .  .  Metre 
Ecossais  ?  Place  Ecossais  1  Perhaps  not 
even  Ecossais  at  all."  At  the  next  block 
in  the  traffic  he  leaned  from  the  window 
and  accosted  a  gendarme.  "  Gendarme,  if 
you  had  accidentally  found  a  camera, 
whom  would  you  give  it  to  ?  " 

"  To  the  husband  of  my  wife's  cousin. 
He  is  a  magnificent  photographer,  he." 

"  You  are  wrong,  gendarme,"  quoth  the 
Meddler,  frowning  severely  upon  this  venal 
official.  "Have  you  never  heard  of  the 
Code  Napoleon  ?  Lost  property  should  be 
taken  instantly  to  the  police." 

"  Mais,  que  voulez-vous  ?  We  are  both  of 
the  police,  the  husband  of  my  wife's  cousin 
and  I."  He  waved  his  arms,  emphasising 
the  point,  and  the  waiting  vehicles,  taking 
this  as  a  signal  of  release,  surged  forward. 
The  gendarme  disappeared,  probably 
crushed  to  death  by  a  lorry,  and  the 
Meddler  saw  him  no  more.  That  is  how 
they  control  the  traffic  in  the  City  of  Light. 

Carew  handed  the  kodak  to  the  concierge 
of  his  hotel,  to  be  taken  to  the  proper 
quarters,  and  carried  the  roll  of  films  to 
the  nearest  photographer  to  be  developed 
and  printed. 

During  the  day  that  had  to  elapse  before 
he  could  see  the  results,  he  made  up  his 
mind  almost  certainly  that  the  six  photos 
could  not  but  reveal  an  unknown  girl — 
graceful,  adorable,  young  as  Spring's  own 
daughter,  who  would  tantalise  him  by  these 
flimsy  films  proving  that  she  existed,  and 
yet  left  no  clue  to  her  existence.  All  his 
remaining  days  he  would  search  for  her  in 
vain,  one  peerless  face  among  a  hundred 
thousand  passing  faces.  Already  in  his 
fertile  imagination  he  saw  himself  brooding 
over  these  paltry  snapshots,  all  that  he 
had  of  her.  "  I  might  have  the  prettiest 
enlarged — the  one  where  she's  fearlessly 
punting  up-stream,  perhaps  ?  Or  do  I 
prefer  the  profile  that  shows  her  feeding 
the  pigeons  ?  " — hunting  desperately  for 
a  clue  that  might  eventually  lead  him  to 
the  flesh-and-blood  reality  of  his  dreams. 
But  there  was  no  clue.     Sometimes,  wrung 


by  the  hopeless  pathos  of  his  quest,  the 
man  would  ask  himself  bitterly  whether  he 
would  not  have  done  better  to  leave  the 
roll  of  films  undeveloped  in  the  kodak. 
Too  late  now — his  life  was  haunted  by  six 
provoking,  unprofitable  glimpses  of  a  maiden 
who  was  not  even  conscious  of  his  existence. 

"  My  little  Hazel — no,  Monica,  not  Hazel. 
Or  did  a  simple  name  like  Peggy  suit  her 
better  ?  .  .  .  My  pretty  Peggy  !  "  yearned 
the  Meddler,  thoroughly  enjoying  in  advance 
the  tormented  state  into  which  he  was 
certain  to  be  plunged.  Yet  the  irony— 
the  irony  and  bitterness  of  thinking  that 
there  were  lucky  devils  in  the  world  who 
even  at  this  very  instant  were  gazing  at 
the  wanton  witching  purity  of  her  chin 
where  it  curved  like  music  into  her  throat ; 
some  perfectly  ordinary  ass  of  a  man  who 
could  hear  the  mischievous  gurgle  of  her 
laugh,  admire  the  haughty  spring-back  of 
her  chestnut  hair,  and  the  sweet  mouth 
that  declared,  in  contradiction,  that  she 
was  not  haughty  at  all. 

Yet  all  his  life  he  would  be  a  simpler, 
nobler  man — the  Meddler  was  on  his  way 
by  now  to  the  shop  where  the  day  before 
he  had  left  the  films — just  for  the  knowledge 
that  somewhere  in  the  remorseless,  pulsing 
world  lived  a  girl  who  would  have  wished 
to  be  proud  of  him  had  she  known  him. 
People  would  say  of  him,  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  :  "  He  used  to  be  a  philan- 
derer, but  now- — somehow — I  don't  know 
■ — he's  altered.  A  woman,  perhaps.  ..." 
Ah,  Hazel !  "I  shall  leave  directions  that 
these  photographs  are  to  be  buried  with  me," 
wallowed  Richard  Spurnville  Carew,  and, 
with  heart  unevenly  thudding  and  thrum- 
ming like  an  orchestra  tuning  up  for  a 
Wagner  overture,  strolled  into  the  shop. 
Soon — in  a  few  moments — in  a  few  seconds 
now— he  would  be  seeing  her,  seeing  Hazel. 

The  first  print  he  looked  at  was  a  photo- 
graph of  a  house. 

The  second  was  another  photograph  of 
the  same  house. 

The  third  and  fourth  were  yet  other 
photographs  of  yet  the  same  house. 

The  fifth,  they  told  him,  had  been  under- 
exposed, and  was  not  worth  the  printing. 
"  But  it  seemed  to  be  of  a  house,  monsieur." 

And  the  sixth — the  last — ah,  Hazel,  my 
slim  Hazel,  my  nut-brown  maid  !  —  the 
sixth  was  a  photograph  of  a  house. 

Carew  was  too  disgusted  to  do  any- 
thing but  ram  the  photos  in  his  pocket, 
pay  the  man,  and  walk  out  of  the  shop. 
Later  on,  when  he  had  got  over  the  first 
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anguish  of  disappointment,  he  began  to  feel 
some  curiosity  over  this  house,  and  examined 
the  photos  more  closely. 

It  was  obviously  an  English  house,  low 
and  rambling,  deeply  gabled  and  with 
mullioned  windows.  He  could  just  make 
out  a  date  over  the  porch — 1584.  In  one 
photograph  was  a  glimpse  of  a  cedar,  and 
a  shaven  lawn  on  which  a  peacock  strutted ; 
in  another,  taken  from  some  distance,  he 
could  see  a  clump  of  pine  trees  standing  out 
in  bold  relief  a  little  way  off.  "  Why,  that 
must  be  King's  Standing,  on  Ashdown 
Forest !  It's  exactly  the  way  they  grow. 
I  wonder  if  the  house  is  down  there.  Some- 
where between  Crowborough  and  Nutley; 
it  would  be  four  or  five  miles  from  Bradley's 
place.  I've  half  a  mind  to  wire  him, 
describing  the  position  and  find  out  who 
owns  it." 

His  friend's  answer  to  his  wire  was 
laconically :  "  You  might  have  made  it 
reply  paid.  House  Martyn  Grange.  Owner's 
name  Martyn.    Don't  know  him." 

It  was  strange  that  at  the  Jardin  de  ma 
Soeur  that  night  there  should  have  been 
two  exhibition  dancers,  Vivien  Martyn  and 
Gaston.  The  Meddler  did  not  usually 
notice  the  names  of  dancers  on  the  pro- 
gramme, but  it  was  the  Martyn  spelt  with 
a  "  y "  that  attracted  him.  Could  his 
treasure-trove  be  her  property  ?  Yet  what 
had  a  Paris  cabaret  dancer  to  do  with  a 
stately  home  of  England  ?  If  only  her  name 
had  been  Hazel!  "Hazel  Martyn!"  mur-,. 
mured  the  sentimental  Meddler  to  his 
Georges  Goulet.  A  quiet  re-christening, 
perhaps,  after  they  were  married,  he  and 
she.  ...  He  had  taken  a  wilful  fancy  to 
the  name  of  Hazel.  .  .  .  Ah,  here  were 
the  dancers  !  And  "  She's  not  in  the  least 
like  my  Hazel !  "  cried  Carew,  angrily 
thumping  the  table  with  his  fist,  so  that  his 
Gallic  neighbours  stared  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment, and  murmured  something  about 
excitable  foreigners. 

She  did  not  even  dance  very  well,  this 
Vivien  Martyn — not  to  be  compared  with 
her  partner,  a  thin  little  French  gamin, 
agile  as  a  lizard,  and  slightly  bald  on  top 
of  his  head.  Vivien  Martyn  had  shingled 
black  hair,  so  light  and  soft  that  it  looked 
as  though,  if  you  lifted  it,  it  would  have  no 
weight ;  her  skin  was  white  coral,  her  grey 
eyes  sloping,  her  mouth  obstinate.  She 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  smile. 

After  they  had  danced  twice  they  went 
and  sat  at  a  table  far  back  under  the  shadow 
of  an  overhanging  gallery,  opposite  to  where 


Carew  sat.  The  girl  cupped  her  face  in  her 
clenched  fists,  hunched  her  shoulders,  and 
sulked.  Nothing,  apparently,  that  her 
little  partner  could  say  to  her  was  right. 
His  efforts  reminded  the  Meddler  of  a 
devoted  monkey ;  he  had  the  same  hollow, 
wistful,  adoring  eyes  and  droll  patting 
gestures  of  the  hand.  Also  he  seemed  to 
shiver  under  her  displeasure — poor  monkey ! 
Vivien  ought  to  make  him  a  neat  red  flannel 
coat,  to  match  her  own  tawdry  vermilion 
rag  of  an  evening  dress. 

No,  absurd,  fantastic  !  This  ragamuffin, 
this  cabaret  girl  gosse  could  have  no  possible 
connection  with  Martyn  Grange.  And  yet 
if  Eomance  tricks  you  into  a  taxi  with  a 
kodak  and  some  films  in  it,  and  tosses 
King's  Standing  familiarly  into  the  photo- 
graphs, and  finally  leads  you  with  an 
affectation  of  nonchalance  into  the  very 
place  where  a  girl  with  a  "  y  "  in  her  Martyn 
happens  to  be  dancing  that  night — why 
and  why,  it  behoves  you,  votary  of 
Romance,  to  give  coincidence  a  chance.  .  .  . 
Carew,  by  good  luck,  had  kept  the  envelope 
containing  the  six  snapshots  in  his  pocket- 
book.  He  beckoned  a  waiter  and  told  him 
to  take  "  ce  petit  cadeau  qui  ne  vaut  rien  " 
across  to  Mademoiselle  Vivien,  over  there, 
with  his  compliments. 

Listlessly  she  pulled  out  the  prints, 
glanced  at  them.  The  frown  vanished,  her 
stubborn  mouth  curved  with  a  sudden 
radiant  smile.  Recognition  ?  Happiness  ? 
What  was  it  ?  Heavens  above,  it  might 
have  been  the  smile  of  a  girl  suddenly 
quickened  by  the  news  that  the  beloved 
whom  she  had  thought  dead  was  still  alive. 
The  little  monkey-man,  too,  looking  ovei 
her  shoulder,  appeared  wildly  excited.  He 
jabbered,  would  have  seized  the  photos,  only 
she  clung  on  to  them.  His  hands  shook ;  he 
was  trying  to  explain  something. 

Carew  crossed  the  room  and  paused 
diffidently  beside  their  table. 

"  You  can  walk  on  purple,  in  July,  all 
over  Ashdown  Forest,"  he  remarked.  "  My 
word,  doesn't  the  wet  bell- heather  just 
blaze  against  the  angry  sunset  if  you're 
looking  west  from  the  Beacon  ?" 

The  girl  glanced  up  at  him.  For  an 
instant  he  thought  she  was  going  to  strike 
him  for  daring  to  speak  to  her,  for  daring 
to  speak  of  sacred  things.  Then  her  fires 
collapsed  ;  she  put  her  head  down  on  her 
arms  and  cried  as  a  child  might  have  cried. 

"  Oh,  I'm  sick  for  home !  "  sobbed  Vivien 
Martyn. 

Nobody  noticed   them   much,   there   in 


" '  You  can  walk  on  purple,  in  July,  all  over 
Ashdown  Forest,'  he  remarked.  'My  word, 
doesn't  the  wet  bell-heather  just  blaze  against  the 
angry  sunset  if  you're  looking  west  from  the 
Beacon  V ' " 


the  dim  background  of  tables,  especially  as 
Gaston,  after  one  swift  look  at  his  partner's 
shaking  shoulders,  had  bounded  forward 
into  the  centre  of  the  room  and  announced 
flamboyantly  that  he  would  amuse  the 
company — and  divert  their  eyes — with  a 
selection  of  his  celebrated  solo  step-dances. 
Carew  recognised  that  the  little  monkey- 
man  had  a  soul  of  the  utmost  delicate 
chivalry. 


"  You  see,"  she  said,  deciding  on  an  im- 
pulse that  this  comfortable  giant  with  the 
kind  eyes,  who  had  silently  dropped  into 
Gaston's  vacated  chair,  would  understand 
whatever  confidences  she  tumbled  out, 
"  you  see,  I'm  separated  from- — from  my 
beloved  !  " 

"  So  am  I,"  quoth  the  Meddler,  softly 
thinking  of  Hazel.  "  But  tell  me  about 
your  beloved.     Is  he  tall  1  " 
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"  Not  tall  "■ — and  mischief  began  to 
glimmer  in  the  girl's  eyes,  still  misted  with 
tears — "  but  deliciously  rambling " 

"  A  half-wit,"  reflected  the  Meddler,  but 
did  not  say  so. 

"  With  a  left  wing  and  a  right  wing," 


"  Tell  me,  then — I've   always  wanted  to 
know — are  an  angel's  wings    of 
goose  feathers,  ostrich   feathers,  ,1 

or  the   little   common  kind  you 
pull  out  of  pillows  ?  "  • 

"  You  shouldn't  pull  them  out 


'The  girl  glauced  up  at  him.' 


she  went  on  tenderly.  So  that  now  he  guessed 
aloud  :  "  Your  beloved  is  an  angel !  " 

"  I  slept  in  the  left  wing,"  she  sighed, 
"  often." 


of  pillows,"  Vivien  Martyn  chid  him  primly. 
"  Your  old  nurse  would  have  been  very 
cross  with  you.  Thank  you  for  giving  me 
my  snapshots,  Mr.  Carew.     No,  don't  look 
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surprised — the  photographers  have  scribbled 
your  name  on  the  enevelope,  see  !  It  was 
careless  of  Gaston  to  leave  the  camera  in  the 
taxi ;  I  was  so  cross  with  him  that  I  wouldn't 
smile  all  the  evening.  And  it's  my  birth- 
day, too."  She  was  nearly  crying  again, 
but  bravely  held  it  back,  while  her  eyes 
passionately  caressed  the  smudgy  pictures 
of  Martyn  Grange. 

"  Is  this  your  beloved  ?  "  whispered 
the  Meddler.     "  This— house  ?  " 

And  "  Yes  "  she  whispered  back,  "  just 
a  house.  Isn't  it  absurd  ?  And  I  haven't 
seen  it  for  seven  years.  Gaston  went  all 
the  way  to  England,  all  the  way  to  Sussex, 
as  cheaply  as  he  could,  to  take  these 
snaps,  for  a  birthday  surprise  for  me — took 
them  and  brought  them  safely  back  to 
Paris,  and  then  was  so  excited  that  he  left 
them  in  a  taxi.  Wasn't  that  like  Gaston  1 
He  was  too  miserable  not  to  tell  me,  then ; 
to  boast  about  what  he'd  done  for  my  sake 
— just  to  make  himself  happier  again. 
And  wasn't  that  like  Gaston,  too  ?  "  Her 
tone — careless,  affectionate — held  yet  an 
inflexion  of  mockery.  "  Because  it  was 
terrible  for  me,  thinking  I'd  so  nearly  had 
them.  Of  course  the  right  sort  of  man, 
having  lost  the  photos,  would  have  said 
nothing  about  it." 

"  But  we're  all  so  pitifully  the  wrong  sort 
of  man,"  the  Meddler  confessed.  "  Every 
one  of  us.  There  isn't  a  right  sort  of  man 
—he's  a  pretty  myth.  That's  why  it's 
wise  of  you,  Vivien  Martyn,  to  have  given 
your  heart  to  a  house." 

"  Wise  ?  "  she  cried  fiercely.  "  I'm  a 
fool !  I  tell  you  we've  parted — parted  for 
good.  Martyn  Grange,  Nutley,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  and  I've  exchanged  it 
for  this  "■ — her  eyes  sparkled  scornfully 
over  the  garish  lights  of  the  cafe,  the  splashed 
tables,  each  with  its  compulsory  bottle  of 
champagne,  the  stout,  pallid,  light-hearted 
Parisians,  cheering  Gaston's  dancing,  in 
the  smoke-heavy  air — "  this,  instead  of 
home  !  " 

Such  love  and  longing  the  Meddler  had 
heard  before,  thrilling  the  human  voice, 
but  not  often.  A  mother  who  had  quar- 
relled with  her  only  son  thus  spoke  of  him 
directly  after  that  grotesque  little  one- 
casualty  rebellion  in  a  small  town  of  Spanish 
South  America.  And  a  sailor,  who  in 
a  fit  of  spleen  had  retired  and  gone  to  live 
on  a  farm  far  inland,  had  talked  to  Carew 
about  the  sea,  and  had  talked  with  that 
same  love  and  longing  in  his  voice. 

"  You  must  go  back,  Miss  Martyn,"  said 


Carew,  and  she  broke  into  sudden,  delighted 
laughter. 

"Miss  Martyn— oh,  I  love  that!  It 
carries  me  straight  back  into  the  dear 
old  silly  conventions — butlers — Miss  Martyn 
of  Martyn  Grange — village  and  church 
and  cricket  on  the  green.  .  .  .  Oh,  you 
know — callers,  tennis  on  Saturday  after- 
noons,-and  tea  on  the  lawn  under  the  cedar ; 
muffins  .  .  .  jolly  rough  tweeds,  and  the 
dogs — the — the  darling  dogs,  leaping  all 
over  me.  .  .  .A  chat  with  the  keeper  in 
thv?  East  Wood — dear  old  Cummings  ! — 
nice  damp,  musty  smell  of  the  leaves  and 
last  year's  bracken,  and  the  mist  rising  like 
smoke  all  round- — and  then  home  and  change 
our  clothes — a  big  fire  in  the  hall — you 
should  have  seen  our  huge  old  fireplace ; 
a  pony  and  governess  cart  could  have  been 
driven  down  it,  they  say.  .  .  .  And  even 
an  evening  of  safe,  decent,  blessed  dullness. 
In  my  room  by  ten  o'clock,  but  I  always 
slipped  out  and  went  round  the  garden  first. 
I  liked  it  almost  best  at  night ;  to  look 
back  at  the  house  again  and  again — such 
a  solid,  splendid  hulk — and  to  hug  myself 
with  thinking  that  I  belonged  there.  .  .  . 
Just  something — oh,  magical  in  the  way  the 
chimneys  twisted  among  the  stars  .  .  .  and 
patches  of  the  tiles  were  bright  yellow  velvet 
by  day,  where  the  lichen  had  crept — they 
must  have  been  a  glorious  red  once,  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  when  they  signalled  the 
Armada  from  Crowborough  Beacon.  I 
could  have  seen  it  from  my  window.  Look, 
here  was  my  window — here ! "  Vivien, 
hired  dancer  at  the  Jardin  de  Ma  Soeur, 
jabbed  her  finger  on  to  one  of  the  snapshots, 
then  gave  a  low  cry  of  dismay.  Carew 
bent  over  for  scrutiny,  and  saw  that  the 
blind  was  down  in  that  room.  In  two  more 
of  the  snapshots,  taken  from  various  angles, 
that  window  showed,  and  the  blind  was 
down. 

"  That's  my  brother,"  said  Vivien  Martyn 
sullenly.  "  He  hasn't  forgiven  me.  I  didn't 
expect  he  would." 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  the  Meddler,  grop- 
ing for  a  way  to  restore  a  lorn  maiden  to 
her  beloved,  "  perhaps  the  blind  is  down 
because  your  room  is  still  being  kept  for  you, 
and  he  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  it  used 
for  anyone  else." 

"  After  seven  years  ?  "  she  scoffed.  "  Oh, 
but  what  a  touching  picture !  Only,  what 
a  pity  that  my  brother  isn't  in  the  least 
like  that!  He's  an  intolerant  prig  and  a 
beast  and  a  bully,  and  I  hate  him !  "  she 
finished  on  a  tumultous  burst.     "  He's  only 
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a  half-brother,  really,  and  seventeen  years 
older  than  I  am.     Father's  second  wife  was 
my  mother.  Ah,  she  was  a  darling,  and  loved 
to  see  me  dance.     They  both  died  while  I 
was   still  a  kid,  and   Edward  and  I  never 
got  on.     Discipline — fancy  being  disciplined 
in  the  twentieth  century  I  "    She  pulled  a 
wry  grimace  and  shook  back  her  feathery 
clouds  of  black  hair.     "  Hysterical,  school- 
girl dreams  of  freedom,  and  the  stage  and 
dancing  in  front  of   audiences,  applause — 
freedom,  freedom  !     Oh,  well,  I  ran  away  to 
freedom,  and  much  good  it's  done  me  !   The 
master  of  Martyn  Grange  is  the  type  that 
doesn't  forgive.     Quite  between  ourselves, 
Mr.    Carew- — I    enjoy    calling    you    that, 
because   it's   so   clean   and   stiff   and  un- 
Bohemian ! — quite  between  ourselves,  the 
master  of  Martyn  Grange  is  a  pompous  ass. 
I  kept  his  name,  my  name,  Martyn,  to  in- 
furiate him  all  the  more.     He  could  never 
bear  to  be  teased  about  his  precious  name. 
I've  taken  it  into  a  circus  and  out  again ; 
I've  twinkled  it  over  most  of  the  dusty 
floors  of  the  Riviera  and  Vienna  and  Paris 
dance  clubs.     I  don't  care  a  bit !     The  house 
— the   house  would  understand — it  was  a 
good  deal  mellower  and  wiser  than  Edward. 
My  beloved  house — beams  and  brick  and 
grass — they  saw  Bettina  Martyn,  my  great- 
great-grandmother,  go  away  and  come  back 
again- — sorry.       Beams    and    bricks    and 
grass  are  kind.     They  let  her  cry,  perhaps, 
and  then  sleep.      I  wish — you'd — never — 
found — those  pictures."     Vivien  the  dancer 
abruptly  stood  up,  snatched  her  glittering 
shawl,  and  pushed  her  swift  way  between 
the  tables  and  out  of  the  cabaret.     So  un- 
expected had  been  her  exit  that  Carew  was 
not  able  to  stop  her. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  that  she  had  gone, 
Gaston  wound  up  his  dancing  with  a  few 
eccentric  steps,  and  came  and  sat  down 
beside  Carew.  Little  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  forehead.  He  took  a  long 
•  drink.  "  She  has  told  you,"  he  said 
hurriedly,  "  about  the  photos,  about  herself 
and  her  home  ?  " 
Carew  nodded. 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  saw  that  she  was  speaking 
her  heart.  Vois-tu,  monsieur,  you  are 
English.  Persuade  her  to  go  home  to  her 
own  people.  Arrange  something.  She  does 
not  fit  in  here,  avec  nous  autres.  It  is  a  gay, 
a  pleasant  world  ;  I,  who  belong  to  it,  can 
imagine  no  better.  But  she — mon  Dieu, 
her  soul  is  sick,  her  feet  are  sick  !  She  does 
not  sleep.  La  nostalgic.  .  .  .  She  is  an 
ugly  dancing  partner  to  have,  la  nostalgie 


• — uglier  even  than  I  am."  His  mouth 
twisted  ironically.  "  See  to  it  that  she 
goes  -  home,  monsieur.  I  have  visited  her 
home,  I — from  the  outside.  Ah,  quel 
ennui  !    But  beautiful,  yes." 

"  Do  you  want  to  lose  her,  then  ?  "  Carew 
asked  tentatively,  to  make  sure  of  some- 
thing he  suspected. 

Gaston  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  One  can 
get  other  dancing  partners,  no  doubt." 

"  But — you  love  her." 

"  That,  monsieur,"  said  the  little  monkey- 
man,  with  a  smile  and  a  quick  flicker  of 
pain  drawing  together  his  brows,  "  is  merely 
another  of  those  exquisitely  amusing  things 
that  happen  in  this  so  amusing  world  of 
ours." 

*  *  *  *  * 

Richard  Spurnville  Carew  gave  his  card 
to  the  butler  at  Martyn  Grange  and  won- 
dered, with  a  certain  apprehension,  how 
the  master  of  the  house  would  receive  him 
when  he  heard  his  errand.  He  was  quite 
determined  that  a  reconciliation  must  be 
effected,  and  that  if  anyone  could  pull  it 
off- — the  Happy  Meddler  was  never  modest 
— it  was  he.  Yet,  remembering  a  few  of 
Vivien's  descriptions  of  her  brother — 
"pompous  ass,"  "a  tyrant,  a  beast  and 
a  bully,"  it  struck  him  that,  more  than 
usually,  his  tact  and  eloquence  would  have 
to  be  strained  to  achieve  success  within  the 
next  hour  or  two. 

The  butler  returned  and  ushered  him  into 
the  smoking-room — "  Mr.  Carew  !  "• — and 
left  him  alone  with  the  man  who  would  not 
forgive  Vivien. 

Not  at  all  a  vindictive-looking  fellow, 
either.  Younger  than  Carew  had  imagined 
him,  and  less  stately.  Medium  height,  lean, 
brown  hatchet  face,  quizzical  eyes — air  of 
courteous  bewilderment,  for  the  moment, 
as  to  what  could  possibly  be  Mr.  Carew's 
business  with  him. 

"  I've  been  talking  with  your  sister  Vivien, 
Mr.  Martyn."  Better  to  plunge  straight 
into  the  matter  without  any  preamble. 

"  Vivien  ?    Where  is  she  ?  " 

Carew  could  not  quite  analyse  the 
emotion  behind  the  sudden  rap  of  Martyn's 
voice.  Interest  there  was,  certainly.  Im- 
patience ?  Yes,  that,  too,  and  amazement 
at  the  familiar  introduction  of  a  name  which 
had  not  been  heard  in  that  room  probably  for 
seven  unrelenting  years.  But  anger  ?  He 
was  not  sure  about  the  anger. 

"  She's  a  dancer.  In  Paris.  At  a  cafe" 
(He  used  cafe  as  a  less  brutal  word  than 
"  cabaret "    to    prejudiced    British    ears.) 
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"  But  she's  had  enough  of  it.    She  wants  to 

come    home.     She    loves    her    home " 

What  a  pity  that  he  could  not  truthfully 
say  " — and  you,"  to  Vivien's  brother  ! 

"  Vivien  wants  to  come  home- — here, 
to  Martyn  Grange  ?  "  Very  slowly  Martyn 
spoke  ;  his  head  was  bent  over  the  paper- 
knife  that  he  had  picked  up  from  his 
desk  and  was  thoughtfully  balancing  and 
twiddling.  The  curve  of  the  neck  looked 
obstinate. 

Carew  broke  out :  "  It's  no  life  for  an 
English  girl.  Why,  man,  you  should  have 
found  her  and  fetched  her  back  long  ago ! 
What  have  you  been  about  ?  Pride's 
all  very  well,  but  as  you  drove  her  into 
this — — " 

"  I'd     been     wondering — where     Vivien 


was 

Carew  had  meant  to  be  very  polite, 
persuasive,  gently  explanatory.  But  plans 
sometimes  go  astray,  and  this  smoking- 
room,  the  view  of  lawn  and  river  from  its 
window,  had  a  sleek  and  well-fed  look,  for  all 
its  loveliness,  which  contrasted  poignantly 
with  the  cheap  decorations  and  musty 
smells  of  the  Jardin  de  ma  Soeur,  and  with 
a  little  dancing-girl's  too  bright  and  flimsy 
scarlet  evening  dress.  Wondering  where 
she  was,  forsooth  !  Carew  blurted  out  his 
antagonism,  used  his  wrath  as  a  bludgeon 
on  his  host. 

"  Your  fault — from  the  beginning.  A 
child — a  schoolgirl — she's  sensitive — has  her 
dreams.  Sneers  instead  of  sympathy — 
so  she  turns  defiant.  If  you'd  let  her  dance 
a  little,  even — admired  it  a  little — she'd 
never  have  wanted  to  dance  a  lot  and  to 
dance  for  hire.  *  A  bully  and  a  tyrant ' — 
I  had  it  from  her  own  lips.  I'll  add  a  worse 
word — self-righteous.  In  the  name  of  all 
that's  young  and  joyous  and  alive,  what 
right  had  you  to  try  and  '  discipline  '  her, 
Mr.  Martyn  ?  " 

"  None,"  came  the  answer  with  surprising 
humility.     "  None.     I  own  it." 

"  Then  if  she  were  to  come  home  now — 
if  I  wired  her " 

"  You  could  ?  " — eagerly.  "  I  mean — 
there's  a  chance  that  she'd  say  '  yes  '  ?  " 

"  I'd  have  to  reassure  her.  She's  natur- 
ally on  the  defensive.  And  she  was  wounded 
by  those  photos— with  the  blind  down " 

"Did  she  imagine,"  Martyn  burst  out, 
as  hotly  as  Carew  himself,  "  that  I'd  turn 
her  room  into  a  '  best  spare-room,'  perhaps  ? 
Put  any  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  into  it,  with 
their  confounded  fishing-tackle !  Good 
Heavens,    I   ordered   the   blinds   down  to 


show  it  was  hers,  that  she  belonged  there 
and  no  one  else," 

Belonged  there  "  was  the  phrase  that 
Vivien  herself  had  used  about  the  house, 
her  beloved. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Happy  Meddler  sat  in  the  train  from 
Crowborough  to  London,  feeling  that  he 
had  meddled  in  this  affair  to  some  purpose. 
He  was  in  one  of  those  benign  moods, 
grandiloquent,  arrogant,  triumphant,  when 
no  doubt  assailed  him  but  that  he  was 
King  of  the  Emotional  Spheres,  that  with 
the  lyre  of  his  tongue  he  could  move  stones 
and  beasts — Vivien  had  called  her  brother 
a  beast ! — even  as  Orpheus,  Why,  look  how 
this  man,  this  Martyn,  a  prejudiced,  dic- 
tatorial, hide-bound  Englishman  of  the 
landed  proprietor  type — look  how  he  had 
melted  and  been  overborne  and  convinced 
by  Carew's  infinitely  subtle  diplomacy,  his 
gradual  ascension  from  reason  to  eloquence. 
And  the  final  golden  result :  "  Yes,  please 
send  Vivien  a  telegram,  and  tell  her  that 
she  needn't  mind  anything  any  more  ;  that 
the  house — and  I  " — with  a  quick  whim- 
sical smile — 'care  longing  to  see  her  back. 
She  won't  believe  the  part  about  me,  I 
suppose,  except  that- — she  liked  me  when 
she  was  a  child,  and  I  played  with 
her.  Only  don't  remind  her  of  that.  Tell 
her  I'm  having  the  blinds  pulled  up  at 
once,  and  —  oh,  tell  her  anything  you 
please  that'll  fetch  her.  Safer  to  leave  it 
to  you.  But  I'm  overwhelmingly  grateful, 
Mr.  Carew." 

They  had  shaken  hands  on  that,  and 
Carew  went  away  from  the  interview  feeling 
that  Vivien  had  tinted  her  brother  with  too 
black  a  dye  in  the /account  she  had  given 
of  him.  But  then  again,  no  doubt,  some 
of  Martyn's  recent  tolerance  and  geniality 
had  been  brought  about  solely  by  the  agency 
of  Eichard  Spurnville  Carew,  that  genius 
who  did  not  know  how  to  mind  his  own 
business. 

The  telegram  counted  up  expensively. 
It  was  to  Gaston,  not  to  Vivien,  and  ran 
as  follows  :  , r\ 

"  Tell  the  little  girl  have  seen  brother 
he  longing  to  have  her  home  apologises 
like  a  lamb  for  past  behaviour  I  gave  it  to 
him  hot  and  strong  you  won't  understand 
this  idiom  but  she  will  and  tell  her  the 
blinds  are  being  pulled  up  explanation  that 
they  were  down  purely  romantic  sentiment 
on  his  part  didn't  want  other  people's 
fishing-tackle  in  her  room.  Quite  right  too. 
Tell  her  to  hurry  take  the  next  boat.     Tell 
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'-  She  helped  Hector  draw  the  cart  into  the  shade  of  the  trees." 


LUDOVIC 


By   OLIVER   MADOX    HUEFFER 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    FRANK    GILLETT 


LUDOVIC  uprose  unwillingly  upon  her 
fore-legs  and  took  several  uncertain 
steps  round  the  tiny  stage.  Then 
she  relapsed  into  a  more  natural  attitude, 
sat  down  in  comfort,  and  surveyed  the  small 
audience  amiably.  There  was  a  little  half- 
hearted applause  ;  audiences  at  the  Foire 
of  Sarches  are  a  shade  sophisticated  now- 
adays, and  expect  more  from  a  Pig  with  a 
Human  Brain  than  five  uncertain  steps  upon 
its  fore-legs.  Ludovic  accepted  the  applause 
serenely,  but  not  all  Jeanne's  tearful 
injunctions  could  induce  her  to  add  even 
one  more  to  the  Selections  from  her  Un- 
rivalled Eepertoire  which  had  been  the 
announced  attraction.  There  was  nothing 
else  for  it ;  Jeanne  caught  up  her  tambourine 
and  began  her  Dance  of  the  Neapolitan 
Fishergirl  for  the  fourth  time  that  evening. 


You  could  not  really  blame  Ludovic.  It 
was  not  her  fault  that  being,  in  spite  of  her 
name,  a  very  young  lady  pig  indeed,  she 
was  capricious  and  unreliable,  quite  in- 
capable of  bearing  on  her  plump  pink 
shoulders  the  whole  weight  of  the  per- 
formance. It  was  not  her  fault  that 
Roland  and  Hannibal  should  have  died — 
even  pigs  with  human  brains  are  mortal — or 
that  Seneca  should  have  been  seized  by 
an  unkind  creditor  at  Azay,  or  that  an  even 
unkinder  official  should  have  impounded 
Pepin  at  Blois  for  some  hazy  offence  against 
some  hazier  Ministerial  edict  regulating  the 
Inter-Departmental  Removal  of  Horned 
Cattle.  Only  the  bitter  fact  remained  that 
she  alone  survived  of  all  the  five  members 
of  that  Human-Brained  Manege  which  was 
once  the  glory  of  the  Fairs  of  France. 
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It  was  impossible  for  Jeanne  to  be  unkind 
or  even  stern  with  Ludovic,  seeing  that  she 
loved  her  beyond  any  human  creature, 
except,  of  course,  Petit  Jean.  Ludovic  had 
the  most  engaging  ways,  especially  when 
she  was  allowed  her  own  way  in  everything. 
She  had  a  fascinating  grunt  of  gratitude, 
when  fed,  that  would  have  touched  the 
hardest  heart.  Added  to  which  she  was  a 
sacred  inheritance,  entrusted  to  Jeanne, 
almost  with  his  dying  breath,  by  her  father, 
Mr.  Bob. 

Mr.  Bob- — in  private  life  M.  Jean  Berrier 
—and  his  World-Famous  Manege  of  Pigs 
with  Human  Brains  were  for  years  among 
the  leading  attractions  at  every  self- 
respecting  fair  between  Dunkerque  and 
Aigues-Mortes.  Pigs  are  notoriously  difficult 
animals  to  train,  and  Roland  and  Hannibal 
and  Seneca  and  Pepin  and  even,  in  her 
moments,  little  Ludovic,  were  very  well 
trained  indeed.  Their  comic  interlude, 
entitled  "  The  Husband's  Return,"  showing 
Roland,  as  the  wife,  in  an  orthodox  white 
nightcap,  beside  the  cradle  of  little  Ludovic, 
awaiting  the  return  of  Hannibal,  as  the 
husband,  who  in  due  time  appeared, 
admirably  simulating  intoxication,  in  the 
custody  of  Seneca  and  Pepin,  wearing  the 
kepis  and  cloaks  of  agents,  was  universally 
admitted  to  represent  humanity  to  the  life. 
Had  Mr.  Bob  been  ambitious,  indeed,  he 
might  have  risen  high  in  his  profession. 
Unfortunately  for  his  children,  he  preferred 
a  mode  of  life  in  which  petits  verres  from  a 
hobby  grew  to  be  a  passion.  When  he  died 
suddenly,  at  the  Fair  of  Sceaux,  he  left 
behind  him  his  old  dog  Hector,  of  the  fierce 
Bordeaux  breed,  and  his  old  horse  Durandel 
■ — Mr.  Bob  was  a  devoted,  if  undiscrimina- 
ting,  reader  of  classic  romance- — and  the  old 
caravan  that  had  been  his  home  for  forty 
years,  and  Hannibal  and  Roland,  who  were 
gentlemen  pigs,  and  Pepin  and  Seneca  and 
little  Ludovic,  who  were  ladies.  Of  money 
he  left  only  enough  to  bury  him  decently 
in  the  little  cemetery  above  the  river  at 
Rochedur-sur-Souves,  where  he  was  born. 

Because  little  Jean  had  been  ailing  almost 
from  birth,  it  fell  to  Jeanne,  who  was 
sixteen,  to  carry  on  the  manege  that  was 
all  their  fortune.  From  the  beginning  luck 
was  against  her.  It  began  with  a  wet 
summer,  which  was  bad  for  the  fair  business, 
and,  being  single-handed,  she  was  forced  to 
hire  a  man,  who  proved  dishonest  and,  one 
fatal  Sunday,  at  the  Fair  of  Meung-sur- 
Loire,  vanished  with  the  week's  takings. 
Little  Jean  was  just  then  at  his  worst,  and 


doctor's  bills  grew  always  heavier,  rand  the 
two  best-trained  pigs  died  in  one  week,  from 
poison  as  was  supposed,  and  in  the  end  only 
Ludovic  was  left.  Durandel  must  be  sold, 
and  with  him  the  comfortable  caravan  that 
had  always  been  their  home.  Instead 
Jeanne  bought  a  four-wheeled  hand-cart, 
big  enough  to  carry  their  small  properties, 
with  a  place  for  Jean  when  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  walk,  yet  light  enough  to 
be  pulled  by  the  great  dog  Hector  with  some 
help  from  Jeanne.  You  may  suppose  that 
meanwhile  the  programme  had  to  be 
increasingly  curtailed,  and  audiences  grew 
openly  dissatisfied,  despite  Jeanne's  efforts 
to  dance  and  sing  as  supplements.  Worst 
of  her  trials  was  it  that  Jean,  always  fretful 
and  complaining,  grew  more  querulous  as 
misfortune  deepened,  openly  blaming  his 
sister,  and  venting  his  grievance  on  Ludovic,. 
who  was  frankly  afraid  of  him,  and  on 
Hector,  who  showed  the  patient  forbearance 
of  his  kind.  Then  came  the  Fair  of  Sarches,. 
Jeanne's  Waterloo. 

On  the  Sunday,  always  the  best  day  of 
the  week,  only  sixteen  people  paid  for 
admission  to  the  four  performances,  and 
two  of  them,  hard-faced  countrywomen  of 
middle-age,  declared  themselves  swindled 
and  demanded  their  money  back.  If  you 
work  out  fourteen  times  four  sous,  you  will! 
find  that  it  comes  to  two  francs  and  eighty 
centimes,  and  by  the  time  the  twenty  francs 
was  paid  for  the  week's  rent  of  the  pitch  and 
the  bill  for  their  humble  lodging,  there 
remained  in  the  treasury  exactly  thirty 
ha'pence,  with  sixteen  miles  to  travel  to 
Mery  l'Abbaye,  and  only  a  loaf  of  bread,  a 
bottle  of  water  and  a  dozen  apples  to  walk 
it  on.  Jean  was  in  one  of  his  blackest 
moods,  and  once  Jeanne  caught  him  in  the 
act  of  sticking  a  pin  into  poor  Ludovic,  who, 
because  she  was  small,  travelled  with  him 
in  the  hand-cart. 

They  crossed  the  high-arched  bridge  over 
the  Creuse  and  climbed  the  long  ascent 
beyond  it  more  slowly  than  usual,  although 
Hector,  as  if  he  understood—as  perhaps 
he  did,  for  he  was  a  very  wise  dog- — pulled 
even  more  zealously  than  usual.  Jeanne 
was  thinking  hard,  coming  always  nearer  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  dreaded.  It  was 
hopeless  to  deceive  herself.  Neither  she  nor 
Ludovic  could  please  the  public.  Little 
Jean  would  certainly  die  if  he  were  not 
given  his  chance  in  a  hospital.  They  must 
give  up  their  wandering  life  on  circuit ; 
there  was  not  even  the  money  to  pay  the- 
hire  of  a  pitch  at  Mery.     Rochedur,  their 
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father's  village,  where  they  were  still 
remembered,  was  not  more  than  sixty- 
kilometres  away.  With  Hector's  stout 
assistance  she  could  reach  it  in  two  days. 
Doubtless  one  of  the  farmers  would  give 
her  work  for  her  dead  mother's  sake,  and 
she  could  make  enough,  perhaps,  to  send 
Jean  to  the  hospital  at  Tours.  She  dreaded 
the  thought  of  it — to  one  whose  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  freedom  of  the  open  road 
there  was  horror  in  the  drudgery  of  farm 
life — but  Jean's  recovery  was  worth  any 
sacrifice.  Before  they  had  crossed  the 
wooded  tableland  that  dominates  the  Creuse 
valley  she  had  made  up  her  mind. 

The  day  was  sultry,  and  already  Jean 
had  finished  the  water  and  was  calling  for 
more.  "  There  is  a  cottage  across  the  fields 
there,"  she  told  him.  "  Hector  will  take 
care  of  you  until  I  come  back.  Perhaps 
you  shall  have  milk  if  they  will  sell 
a  little." 

She  helped  Hector  draw  the  cart  into  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  released  him,  bade  him 
mount  guard,  and  hurried  across  the  fields. 
For  once  Fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  her. 
A  kind-faced  woman  readily  gave  her  the 
milk  she  asked  for  and- — almost  miraculously 
for  a  French  farmer's  wife- — refused  all 
payment  for  it.  Feeling  it  a  good  omen,  she 
hurried  back  towards  the  road,  to  find  Jean 
sitting  up  in  the  cart,  gesticulating  wildly, 
while  Hector  lay  dead  in  the  roadway,  his 
poor  body  all  crushed  and  mangled.  "  It 
was  his  own  fault,"  Jean  told  her;  "  he  was 
disobedient.  He  stood  in  the  road  looking 
after  you,  although  I  called  him.  Then  an 
automobile  came  suddenly." 

Some  shocks  are  too  severe  to  give  pain. 
For  a  time  Jeanne  stood  silently  looking 
down  at  her  dead  friend,  without  listening 
to  her  brother,  who  seemed  almost  to  take 
a  malicious  pleasure  in  her  loss.  "  You 
should  have  sold  him  when  M.  Tiburenque 
offered  to  buy  him.  I  told  you  to  do  so. 
Now  you  have  neither  dog  nor  money,  and 
what  are  you  going  to  do,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  " 

Slowly  realisation  came  to  Jeanne.  What 
could  she  do  ?  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done.  Without  Hector  she  could  not  pull 
the  cart  a  mile.  They  could  not  reach  Mery, 
Rochedur  still  less.  Instinctively  she  drew 
Hector's  body  into  the  shadow  of  the  wood 
and  covered  it  with  leaves.  What  was  she 
going  to  do  ? 

Jean  provided  an  answer.  "  Now  will 
you  listen  to  me  ?  You  must  sell  the  little 
beast  of  a  pig,  as  I  have  told  you  before. 


She  is  good  for  nothing  but  the  butcher,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  them  in  Sarches.  You 
will  easily  get  fifty  francs  for  her." 

Jeanne  flinched  as  though  he  had  blas- 
phemed. "  Sell  Ludovic  !  But  it  is  im- 
possible. Why,  our  father  made  me  promise 
■ — always " 

Aroused  by  the  mention  of  her  name, 
Ludovic,  who  was  lying  beneath  the  cart,, 
safely  out  of  the  way  of  little  Jean,  raised 
her  head  sleepily,  grunted  inquiringly,  and, 
finding  she  was  not  wanted,  went  to  sleep 
again. 

"  What  else  do  you  propose  ?  "  went  on 
the  petulant  voice.  "  Have  you  got  money  ? 
Perhaps  you  have- — hidden  away  so  that  I 
shan't  know.  I  am  hungry.  I  suppose 
you  would  not  care  if  I  starved." 

She  attempted  no  reply.  After  all,  she 
was  used  to  his  complaints.  What  could 
she  reply  ?  She  could  not  let  her  brother 
lie  there,  starving  by  the  roadside.  Yet  she 
had  no  food  to  give  him,  nor  money  to  buy 
food,  no  possible  way  to  make  money. 
Unless  a  miracle  happened,  how  else  could 
she  find  the  railway  fare  to  Rochedur  ? 
Yet — to  sell  Ludovic  ! 

Half  an  hour  later,  having  done  what  she 
could  for  her  brother's  immediate  comfort, 
she  was  hurrying  towards  Sarches,  taking  a 
short  cut  through  the  woods,  which,  although 
there  was  no  right  of  way,  would  save  her 
half  the  distance.  It  was  possible  that  the 
Cirque  Tiburenque  had  not  yet  left  the  town.. 
M.  Onesime,  the  patron,  had  once  told  her 
that,  properly  trained,  Ludovic  might 
become  another  Hannibal.  Perhaps  he 
would  buy  her  at  a  fair  price,  and  then — 
she  need  not  die.  If  that  failed- — Jeanne 
shuddered- — there  were  several  butchers  in 
the  town,  and  Ludovic  was  fat  as  butter.. 
At  any  cost  Jean  must  be  fed. 

She  was  carrying  Ludovic,  who  was 
heavy,  but  had  a  rooted  objection  to> 
hurrying.  Just  then  she  squirmed,  worked 
her  head  round  and  licked  Jeanne's  cheek.. 
The  girl  stumbled  towards  a  grassy  bank,, 
collapsed  upon  it,  hugging  the  little  pig  to> 
her  heart  and  sobbed  as  though  her  heart 
would  break. 

A  harsh  voice  startled  her.  "  Come,, 
come  !  What  is  all  this  ?  "  A  man  was 
standing  before  her,  frowning  down  on  her. 
He  was  elderly,  with  bowed  shoulders, 
almost  a  hunchback.  His  face  was  almost 
hidden  by  a  grizzling  red  beard  ;  on  his  head 
was  some  kind  of  official  kepi,  in  his  hand 
was  a  stout  stick,  and  over  his  shoulder  a 
gun  was    slung.     "  What    are    you    doing, 
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trespassing  here  ?     And  the  pig — where  did 
you  get  it — hein  ?     Answer  me." 

Jeanne  stared  at  him  in  terror.  He  must 
be  some  kind  of  official,  a  keeper  or  forest- 
warden,  and  she  had  a  dread  of  officials, 
who  existed,  it  seemed  to  her,  for  no  other 


caught  at  the  girl's  wrist  and  jerked  her  to 
her  feet.  Ludovic,  unused  to  such  rough 
treatment,  raised  her  voice  in .  amazed 
protest,  so  that  even  had  her  captor  deigned 
any  explanation  it  would  have  passed 
unheard.      Instead    he    stumped    angrily 


-  V 


"Ludovic  all  the  time  shrieked  like  one  possessed." 


purpose  than  to  harry  the  poor  people  of 
the  roads. 

"  I  see  how  it  is.  You  are  a  bohemienne— 
a  gipsy.  You  have  stolen  the  pig  from  some 
farm.  Well,  it  means  prison  for  you.  And 
not  for  the  first  time,  I'll  wager.  Come, 
now,  no  words  !  " 

Before  Jeanne  could  protest,  he  snatched 
Ludovic   away  from  her  sheltering  arms, 


through  the  trees,  holding  Ludovic  under 
one  arm,  dragging  Jeanne,  also  weeping, 
though  less  shrilly,  without  vouchsafing  a 
word.  Thus  they  proceeded  for  about  a 
kilometre,  until  they  emerged  into  a  by- 
road which  led  them  to  a  hamlet  clustering 
about  a  tall  church  with  a  duck-pond  before 
it.  Ludovic  all  the  time  shrieked  like  one 
possessed,  until  women  and  children  came 
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rushing  from  the  cottages  as  though  the 
Germans  were  attacking.  Just  as  the 
growing  procession  passed  the  church,  a 
door  opened  in  a  high  wall  beside  it  and  a 
tall  man,  dressed  as  a  priest,  came  out. 

Just  as  Jeanne  dreaded  officials  on  general 
principles,  so  she  had  infinite  faith  in  the 
benevolence  of  the  Church.  As  soon  as  she 
saw  the  soutane  she  wrenched  herself  free 


"  What  is  this  ?  Pere  Aristide,  what  are  you 
doing  to  this  little  one  ?  " 

M.  Aristide  drew  himself  up  stiffly,  show- 
ing in  his  every  muscle  that,  whatever  his 
reverence  for  the  priesthood,  he  resented 
any  interference  with  his  office.  "  She  is 
a  gipsy,  M.  le  Cure.  I  have  her  in  arrest 
for  stealing  a  pig." 

"  No,  no,  father,  it  is  not  true.     She  is 


"  '  No,  no,  father,  it  is  not  true.     She  is  my  very  own.     Indeed — indeed  I  did  not  steal  her.' 


from  the  keeper  and,  rushing  to  the  priest, 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him  and 
caught  at  his  skirt.    "  Oh,  my  father,  help 
me— help  me  !  "  she  cried  desperately. 
Pe  looked  down  at  her  in  astonishment. 


my  very  own.     Indeed— indeed  I  did  not 
steal  her." 

"  I  am  going  to  lock  her  up  in  my  barn 
until  I  have  time  to  take  her  down  to  the 
Commissariat  at  Sarches." 
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The  Cure  was  also  rather  fierce-looking, 
tall  and  spare,  with  a  big  high  nose  and 
bushy  eyebrows,  but  he  had  very  kind  eyes, 
and  already  Jeanne  felt  that  she  had  found 
&  friend.  He  looked  round  at  the  increasing 
crowd.  "  Come,  we  can  discuss  this  matter 
better  inside,"  he  said,  and  gently  drew 
Jeanne  through  the  door,  followed  by  Pere 
Aristide  and  the  still  vociferous  Ludovic. 
Behind  the  wall  was  a  small  orchard  ending 
in  a  vegetable  garden,  beyond  which  was  a 
little  grey  house  that  was  the  presbytery. 
In  the  orchard  was  a  rustic  bench,  upon 
which  the  Cure  sat  down.  "  Now,  little  one, 
will  you  not  tell  me  your  story  ?  It  is 
always  possible  that  a  friend  may  help." 
He  motioned,  rather  peremptorily,  to  the 
accuser  to  be  silent,  so  discomposing  him 
that  Ludovic,  by  a  complicated  wriggle, 
was  able  to  free  herself.  She  rushed  at  once 
to  Jeanne,  who  caught  her  up  in  her  arms, 
while  she,  in  enthusiastic  acknowledgment, 
performed  prodigies  with  the  pinkest  of 
tongues.  "  This  is  no  thief,"  said  the  Cure 
gently,  as  though  to  himself. 

As  though  humouring  a  child,  as  indeed 
he  was,  little  by  little  he  drew  from  Jeanne 
the  story  of  her  humble  tragedy,  from  the 
death  of  her  father  to  the  loss  of  Hector,  and 
her  desperate  decision  to  sell  Ludovic  that 
little  Jean  might  eat.  "  You  see  how  it  is, 
Aristide,"  he  said,  when  she  had  finished. 
"  She  must  sell  the  little  pig." 

"  A  likely  story,"  grumbled  the  old  man. 
"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  She  has 
stolen  the  pig,  I  tell  you." 

"  But  this  M.  Onesime,  of  whom  she  speaks 
- — he  will  identify  her." 

"  That  is  where  the  gipsy  girl  shows  her- 
self cunning.  I  have  just  come  up  from 
Sarches,  and  the  circus  people  left  there  this 
morning." 

"  Then  "■ — Jeanne  shuddered—"  there  is 
M.  Frette,  the  char  cutler  in  the  Eue 
€astelnau.     He  knows  me." 

"  It  would  be  a  pity,"  said  the  Cure, 
answering  her  thought.  "  And  she  can 
really  perform,  this  little  pink  one  ?  " 

"  I  will  show  you  !  "  cried  Jeanne  eagerly. 
"  If  only  she  is  in  a  good  mood  to-day." 
She  set  Ludovic  down  on  the  grass. 
"  Attention !  Chut !  Salute  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen.   On  guard  !  " 

In  spite,  or  perhaps  because,  of  her  recent 
tribulations,  Ludovic  proved  unexpectedly 
amenable.  She  walked  elegantly  upon  her 
fore-trotters ;  she  did  sentry-go  with  a 
little  switch  for  rifle  ;  she  died  for  France  ; 
she  refused  to  die  for  the  sales  Boches ;   she 


grunted  melodiously  when  called  upon  to 
sing  the  Marseillaise  ;  if  she  did  not  actually 
turn  a  back  somersault,  which  had  been 
Hannibal's  masterpiece,  at  least  she  fell  over 
backwards  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world. 
The  two  old  men  watched  her  attentively, 
M.  Aristide  with  a  suspicious  frown  that 
vainly  tried  to  mask  his  astonishment. 
M.  le  Cure  with  a  smile  that  yet  was  very 
near  to  tears. 

"  Enfin,"  said  M.  Aristide  at  last,  "  and 
what  does  that  prove,  after  all  ?  " 

"  It  proves  undeniably,"  said  the  priest, 
"  that  our  young  friend's  story  is  true. 
Could  a  pig  stolen  from  a  farmer's  yard 
perform  such  marvels  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not,"  the  official  admitted 
grudgingly.  "  At  least  it  proves  that  the 
girl  is  a  bokemienne,  as  I  have  said  all  along, 
and  that  she  was  trespassing  on  the  Com- 
munal woods  for  no  good.  She  must  come 
to  Sarches  and  explain  to  the  Commissaire 
de  Police  if  she  can." 

Without  going  into  political  questions,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  in  France  little 
love  is  lost  between  Church  and  State,  and 
that  the  humbler  officials  are  always  the 
last  to  forget  it.  M.  Aristide,  then,  as  soon 
as  he  found  that  the  Cure  accepted  Jeanne's 
story,  felt  himself  officially  bound,  irrespec- 
tive of  his  personal  opinion,  to  disbelieve 
it  and  to  vindicate  his  authority.  "  We 
are  wasting  time,"  he  said  gruffly.  "  The 
girl  must  come  with  me."  As  he  spoke  he 
caught  up  Ludovic,  who,  having  done  her 
duty,  was  sitting  complacently  at  Jeanne's 
feet.   "  Come  along,  girl !  " 

The  Cure  rose  to  his  feet  and,  being  a  very 
tall  man,  he  overtopped  M.  Aristide  by  a 
foot.  "  She  can  remain  here  for  the 
present,"  he  said  with  finality,  as  their  eyes 
met. 

"  But — my  duty- — ■ — " 

"  I  will  be  responsible  for  her.  If  M.  le 
Commissaire  de  Police  at  Sarches  sends  for 
her,  I  will  produce  her.  Meanwhile  I  will 
write  to  him." 

About  to  register  an  emphatic  protest,  the 
keeper  remembered  in  the  nick  of  time  that 
the  wife  of  the  commissary  at  Sarches  was 
notoriously  devote  and  no  less  notoriously 
head  of  her  household.  "  Very  well,"  he 
said  balefully.  "  At  least  I  shall  carry  with 
me  the  evidence,  lest  it  disappear  mean- 
while." Giving  only  his  most  official  salute 
to  the  interloper,  he  turned  towards  the  door, 
gripping  Ludovic  with  both  hands  to  quell 
her  struggles,  With  her  anguished  appeals 
for  help  interference  was  hopeless. 
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"  But  Ludovic — he  is  taking  Ludovic  !  " 
cried  Jeanne  in  an  agony  of  despair. 

"  Yes,  to  the  butcher,"  answered  M. 
Aristide,  looking  back  over  his  shoulder  with 
a  smile  of  gratified  malice. 

Fainting,  we  know,  is  out  of  fashion,  even 
in  France,  especially  among  young  women 
inured  to  the  hardships  of  the  vie  foraine. 
Yet  faint  Jeanne  did,  under  the  weight  of 
her  anguish,  as  dead  away  as  any  mid- 
Victorian  miss,  falling  back  into  the  Cure's 
arms  in  an  unconsciousness  so  deep  that  she 
knew  nothing  more  until  she  found  herself 
tucked  up  in  a  big  white  bed  by  a  window 
that  overlooked  the  tangled  blossoms  of  an 
apple  orchard,  while  a  stout  old  lady  in  a 
huge  white  cap  hovered  over  her  with  a 
soup-bowl  in  her  hands. 

"  But — Petit  Jean — he  will  be  hungry," 
she  stammered. 

"  There,  there,  my  lamb,"  cooed  the  old 
lady,  "  you  are  among  friends.  Monsieur 
Hilaire  has  already  sent  my  son  Gratien  to 
fetch  your  brother  here,  and  there  will  be 
the  best  of  food  for  him.  Now  you  have  only 
to  drink  this  broth  and  go  quietly  to  sleep 
again." 

"  But  Ludovic — oh.  Ludovic  —-he  is  going 
to  kill  her  !  " 

The  old  lady  put  a  motherly  arm  around 
her,  and  at  the  same  moment  she  was 
aware  of  a  curious  clicking  on  the  polished 
wooden  floor.  Beside  the  bed,  very  upright 
upon  her  hind  legs,  Ludovic  was  walking 
in  a  perfect  circle.  Never  had  she  walked  so 
long  or  so  stiffly  erect.     At  last,  recognising 


Jeanne's  murmur  of  delight,  she  fell  over 
on  her  back,  recovered  herself,  and  with 
unprecedented  vigour  grunted  her  version 
of  the  Marseillaise.  Only  then  did  she 
unbend  sufficiently  to  scratch  herself  behind 
the  ear  with  her  off-hind  trotter. 


They  tell  us  that  miracles  do  not  happen 
nowadays,  and  of  course  it  was  not  at  all 
miraculous  that  M.  the  Cure  should  have 
influence  to  send  Jean  to  the  big  children's 
hospital  at  Chaulnes-le-Comte,  for  that 
comes  within  the  competence  of  the  clergy. 
It  was  not  miraculous  that  Jeanne,  being 
unofficially  adopted  by  old  Madame 
Angelique,  the  Cure's  housekeeper,  should 
live  thenceforward  at  the  presbytery  without 
once  regretting  her  former  freedom.  Nor 
will  it  be  miraculous  if,  as  seems  likely,  she 
sooner  or  later  marries  Gratien,  for  such 
things  happen  every  day.  But  it  is,  I  think, 
a  little  remarkable  that  Ludovic,  most  self- 
opiniated  and  capricious  of  young  lady  pigs, 
should  from  the  day  of  her  arrival  have 
become  a  reformed  character,  displaying  an 
earnest  industry  hitherto  unprecedented, 
that  she  should,  in  particular,  have  exerted 
herself  so  zealously  in  her  performances  in 
aid  of  worthy  Church  causes  as  to  become 
known  for  twenty  miles  round  Sarches,  if 
not  throughout  the  Departement,  as  the 
Church  Pig  with  the  Human  Brain. 

It  is  true  that  she  had  a  bad  fright,  and 
that  has  changed  a  good  many  people's 
characters  for  the  better  before  now. 


INVITATION    TO    SPRING. 


pILL-DYKE-frore  month  !— and  frost  are  over  now 
*       In  English  fields,  and  on  the  wayside  bough 
The  twigs  breathe  life:  a  song  stirs  on  men's  lips 
For  light  renewed,  for  darkness  in  eclipse. 


Dear  Goddess,  come,  and  in  thy  flowery  wake 
Bid  Pan  be  nigh,  his  rathe,  keen  notes  to  make- 
Wings  from  the  south  and  merry  suns  be  seen 
Soon,  oyer  England  surging  into  green. 
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ND  if  you're  wise,  stranger,  you'll 
keep  out  of  Black  Lake." 

The  man  rolled  over  on  his 
side  as  he  said  this  and  refilled  his  pipe, 
pressing  down  its  charge  with  a  horny 
finger-tip.     Then  he  laughed  a  little. 

"  It's  none  of  my  business,  but,  seeing 
as  you're  a  tenderfoot,  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  throw  that  in.  Never  prospected 
this  country  before,  have  you  ?  " 

Young  Sturgis  shook  his  head.  "  Nor 
any  other." 

"  Thought  as  much.  Well,  them  as  has 
is  generally  agreed  to  give  Big  John  all 
the  room  he  has  a  mind  to.  I  don't  reckon 
he's  mad  all  the  time,  for  when  I  took 
a  short  cut  across  the  lower  end  of  the  lake 
this  spring  I  heard  him  singing,  with  his 
voice  coming  down  the  wind  like  a  lost 
spirit  that's  missed  the  trail.  Gosh,  but 
I  was  ready  to  push  on  !  " 

"  How  long  has  he  been  there  ?  " 

"  It  ain't  known  exactly.  But  the  last 
man  that  seen  him  said  he  reckoned  that 
he  hadn't  shaved  or  cut  his  hair  for  five 
years,  and  that's  going  some." 

"  Is  it  a  good  mineral  country  1  " 

"  That  ain't  much  known  either,  but 
Big  John  can  have  what  there  is  of  it,  so 
far  as  I'm  concerned.  Well,  I  guess  I'll 
mosey  along.  Got  five  miles  to  make 
before  sundown.     Solon,  stranger." 

The  conversation  had  stuck  in  Sturgis's 
mind  for  the  last  hour.  He  was  fresh,  very 
fresh,  in  the  gold  country  of  Three  Moun- 
tains, and  had  only  just  learned  how  to 
handle  a  canoe.  The  point  of  his  prospect- 
ing pick  was  not  even  blunted,  and  four 
days  previously  his  kit  had  reposed  on  the 
shelves  of  a  trading  post.  But  he  had 
the  courage  of  ignorance,  quiet  grey  eyes, 
a  good  nerve,  and  a  sound  young  body. 
So  it  did  not  matter  so  much  that  he  was 
dead  broke. 


He  paddled  quietly,  taking  a  definite 
pleasure  in  his  growing  mastery  of  the  new 
art,  and  quite  aware  that  every  stroke 
brought  him  nearer  the  portage  that  led 
over  a  neck  of  land  into  Black  Lake.  Above 
the  tree  tops  he  could  see  a  semicircle  of 
rough  peaks  that  fringed  the  hidden  waters. 
They  were  sharper  and  more  austere  than 
anything  in  the  broken  country  he  had 
traversed.  While  he  stared  the  sun  dipped 
out  of  sight,  and  it  seemed  that  a  little 
chill  descended  from  the  rocky  slopes. 
Presently  he  reached  the  bend  in  Arrow 
Eiver  that  led  away  from  Black  Lake. 

He  was  about  to  take  it  when  something 
twitched  at  his  elbow.  That  was  the  only 
way  he  could  put  it  whenever  he  talked 
about  it  afterwards.  The  twitch  told  him 
that  he  was  not  meant  to  follow  Arrow 
River,  but  to  camp  here  on  the  portage, 
and  go  on  into  Black  Lake  next  day, 
because  there  was  something  there  for  him 
to  do.  Anyway,  he  could  never  tell  whether 
it  was  the  courage  of  ignorance  or  the  fact 
of  being  dead  broke  that  induced  him  to 
stop.  But  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
signal. 

He  pulled  up  his  canoe  and  looked  about. 
Across  the  end  of  the  portage  two  branches 
had  been  stuck  in  the  ground,  as  though 
meant  to  bar  the  trail.  Of  course,  anyone 
could  brush  them  aside,  which  he  promptly 
did,  not  dreaming  that  there  wasn't  another 
man  in  the  district  who  would  have  done 
the  same  thing.  Then  he  made  camp  very 
quietly,  not  whistling,  as  was  his  wont, 
but  shooting  quick  little  glances  into  the 
surrounding  shadows,  darker  where  the 
leafy  tunnel  of  the  portage  wound  uphill 
into  the  unknown. 

He  ate  slowly,  sitting  by  the  fire,  conscious 
of  a  thousand  odd  impressions.  Having 
been  in  the  woods  for  only  a  few  days,  he 
tried  to  analyse  these,  not  realising  that 
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later  on  they  would  all  blend  and  form 
that  mysterious  influence  which  the  wilder- 
ness lays  on  those  who  traverse  her  secret 
paths,  and  he  would  cease  to  try  and 
answer  the  myriad  of  tiny  voices  to  which 
mortals  can  never  make  any  complete 
reply.  All  he  knew  now  was  that  he 
camped  where  he  had  been  warned  not 
to  camp,  and  on  the  morrow  would  venture 
into  waters  that  were  shunned  by  others 
older  and  wiser  than  himself. 
He  did  not  sleep  much,  and  started  up 


course  he  knew  he  hadn't — that  is,  not  in 
his  present  existence — but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  outline  of  the  hills,  and  the  way 
they  dipped  to  the  black  and  motionless 
water,  that  was  queerly  reminiscent.  The 
timber,  fairly  big,  marched  to  the  shores, 
save  where  it  was  broken  by  rocky  fingers 
that,  bare  and  polished  by  the  passage  of 
ancient  glaciers,  protruded  like  the  very 
ribs  of  earth  herself.  For  the  rest,  there 
was  no  stir  in  air  or  water,  no  call  of  bird, 
no  pencil  of  smoke,  but  just  an  abyss  of 


"He  pulled  up  his  cauoe  and  looked  about.' 


several  times,  but  all  he  heard  was  the 
scamper  of  rabbits  through  the  bush,  and 
the  weird  cry  of  loons  that  woke  the  echoes 
with  wild,  chaotic  laughter.  Then  morning 
came,  still  and  breathless,  and  it  seemed 
that  he  and  Big  John  had  that  corner  of 
the  wilderness  to  themselves. 

The  portage  was  less  than  half  a  mile, 
and,  straightening  his  shoulders,  Sturgis 
regarded  the  length  of  Black  Lake  with  that 
strange  sense  of  having  seen  it  before 
that  oft-time  compasses  those  who  journey 
alone  through  lands  hitherto  unvisited.     Of 


silence   where    invisible   things    might   be 
waiting  in  a  nameless  suspense. 

Sturgis  reloaded  his  canoe  and  paddled 
on.  It  looked  to  his  eye  like  good  pro- 
specting country,  which  made  him  wonder 
not  a  little.  The  woods  were  full  of  men 
now,  each  of  them  expecting  to  uncover  a 
fortune  with  the  next  scratch  of  his  pick. 
What  sort  of  a  man  was  Big  John  to  have 
kept  this  promising  corner  to  himself  ? 
This  question  was  battering  about  in 
Sturgis 's  brain,  when  suddenly  he  heard 
a  roar  of  unhuman  laughter. 
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It  came  from  close  at  hand — for  the  lake 
was  narrow  at  this  point — -but  whence  he 
could  not  tell.  It  was  a  gale  of  sound, 
caught  up  in  waves  of  echoes  that  flung  it 
from  peak  to  peak  till  the  whole  amphi- 
theatre of  Black  Lake  seemed  consumed 
with  mocking  mirth,  not  savage  or  menacing, 
but  charged  with  a  wild,  free  abandonment 
that  was  utterly  reckless.  It  was  this  very 
recklessness  that  stiffened  young  Sturgis's 
body  and  sent  the  blood  racing  to  his  heart. 
Madness  was  abroad  here.  Then  he  heard 
something  tearing  along  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  towards  the  portage,  and  knew  that 
his  return  by  that  path  was  blocked. 

Presently  he  paddled  on,  there  being 
nothing  else  to  do.  Black  Lake  revealed 
no  sign  of  any  camp  or  habitation,  no  axe 
mark  along  its  shores,  no  scar  in  the  earth 
to  show  where  a  prospector  had  burrowed. 
He  knew  that  he  was  being  watched  by 
invisible  eyes.  What  sort  of  a  man  was 
Big  John  ?  Had  he  killed  someone  and 
sought  refuge  here  ?  Was  he  mad  when  he 
came,  or  did  madness  descend  on  him  in 
the  wilderness  ?  If  he  wanted  to  kill,  he 
could  kill  now  at  any  moment.  Then, 
all  in  a  flash,  Sturgis  wanted  to  meet  this 
man,  to  measure  him,  and  decide  something 
for  himself.  So,  to  begin  with,  he  would 
tell  Big  John  who  his  visitor  was — would 
shout  it,  in  fact,  to  the  very  hills.  He 
never  guessed  that  no  one  but  a  tenderfoot 
would  do  that. 

"  I'm  Peter  Sturgis  !  "  he  called,  with 
his  head  back,  mouth  wide  open.  "  I've 
been  in  this  country  a  week,  and  I'm  going 
to  prospect  Black  Lake.  I  come  from  Goring, 
on  the  Thames,  in  England.  Who  are 
you  ?  " 

Big  John  didn't  say  who  he  was,  nor 
did  there  come  the  lightest  whisper  from 
the  darkness  of  the  woods.  It  seemed 
that  he  must  be  crouching  there,  thinking 
the  thing  over.  Sturgis  pictured  him,  with 
wild  eyes  and  lank,  coarse  hair  falling  to 
his  shoulders.  Perhaps  he  didn't  under- 
stand English  any  longer,  and  Goring  on 
the  Thames  meant  nothing. 

The  tenderfoot  did  make  camp  that 
afternoon — at  least,  what  he  thought  was 
a  camp — and  made  it  openly  on  the  end 
of  a  long  point,  constricted  toward  the 
main  shore  into  a  neck  of  land  only  twenty 
feet  across.  He  chose  it  because  it  seemed 
impossible  that  anyone  could  approach 
from  the  mainland  without  detection.  He 
pitched  his  tent  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
when  night  came  lit  a  big  fire  that  could  be 


seen  like  a  great,  red,  blinking  eye  all  up 
and  down  the  length  of  the  lake.  There 
was  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  his  whereabouts. 
And  having  done  this,  and  eaten,  and  washed 
up,  he  loaded  his  pipe  and  sat  in  the  full 
glare,  wondering  if  anything  would  happen. 
It  was  an  hour  later,  when  he  turned  to 
throw  another  log  on  the  fire,  that  he  saw 
a  huge  figure  close  behind  him. 

He  dropped  the  log  and  gaped.  There 
had  been  no  breath  of  sound,  but  he  knew 
at  once  that  the  man  had  been  there  for 
some  time — a  giant  of  a  man  with  vast 
half-naked  shoulders  and  arms,  ribbed  by 
corded  muscles,  a  great  Jovian  head  from 
which  masses  of  dark  hair  fell  in  a  riotous 
cascade,  eyes  that  caught  the  firelight, 
made  it  alive  and  flung  it  back,  columns  of 
brown  legs,  scratched  and  scarred,  the 
whole  trunk  of  his  huge  body  charged  with 
superhuman  strength,  and  on  his  parted 
lips  the  wondering  smile  of  a  puzzled  child. 
And  he  could  have  broken  young  Sturgis 
between  his  two  hands.  He  made  a  queer 
sound  in  his  hairy  throat. 

"  That  place  !  "  he  said  thickly.  "  You 
— you  called  it  1  " 

It  was  like  a  voice  that  comes  up  the 
shaft  of  a  mine,  muffled  and  dislocated,  as 
though  proceeding  from  something  that 
tried  to  get  out,  and  his  face  had  grown 
strangely  wistful. 

"  Goring  1  "  Sturgis  tried  to  keep  the 
shake  out  of  his  own  tones. 

The  giant  nodded.     "  How — how  long  ?  " 

Sturgis  jumped  at  his  meaning,  picking 
it  out  of  his  mutilated  speech  as  a  father 
deciphers  that  of  his  child. 

"  I  left  there  last  year  about  this  time. 
Did  you  live  there  ?  " 

A  shake  of  the  great  head.  No,  the  giant 
had  not  lived  in  Goring.  "  Maple — 
map — — "  He  stammered  over  it,  com- 
pressing his  lips. 

"  I  know,"  said  Sturgis  easily.  "  Maple- 
durham !  It's  a  little  further  down  the 
river." 

Big  John  seemed  pleased,  and  said  the 
word  over  to  himself  several  times  ;  after 
which  speech  came  a  little  more  smoothly, 
and  Sturgis  made  out  that  he  had  left 
England  twenty  years  ago,  but  could  not 
tell  how  long  he  had  lived  on  Black  Lake. 
Then  he  fell  silent,  and  stood,  massive  and 
motionless,  painted  by  the  firelight  in  a 
living  bronze,  a  thing  of  the  forest,  alert 
and  formidable,  every  wild  sense  mys- 
teriously alive.  Presently  he  began  again, 
telling  Sturgis  that  he  was  glad  he  had  come, 
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picking  his  words  slowly,  painfully,  as  out 
of  a  lesson  book,  and  with  a  kind  of  infantile 
pride  in  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  He 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  this,  pointing  into 
the  dark  mass  that  marked  the  other  side 
of  the  lake. 

"  Moose  there,  two  moose  and  one  calf. 
Soon  they  will  drink.     Listen  !  " 

Sturgis  listened,  straining  his  ears  till, 
in  a  moment,  he  heard  the  faintest  possible 
splash,  or  the  ghost  of  an  echo  of  a  splash. 

"  Fresh  meat — good  meat  to-morrow," 
said  the  giant. 

Sturgis  nodded  and  peered  hard.  The 
night  revealed  nothing,  and  when  he  turned 
his  head.  Big  John  had  vanished  as  silently 
as  a  feather  loosens  from  a  gull's  wing. 
Then,  ten  minutes  later,  the  moon  slid 
free  of  cloud  and  laid  a  silver  bar  across 
the  bosom  of  Black  Lake,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  bar  Sturgis  perceived  something 
round  and  dark,  that  moved  quite  fast. 
Still  later  came  a  sudden  and  distant  crash 
and  the  noise  of  something  plunging  through 
the  underbrush.  After  that  Sturgis  slept 
dreamlessly  in  spite  of  it  all,  and  woke 
with  the  sun  streaming  into  his  face.  The 
first  thing  he  saw  was  the  hindquarter  of 
a  freshly-killed  young  moose  laid  across 
the  bow  of  his  canoe.  But  no  rifle-shot 
had  waked  the  echoes  of  Black  Lake  that 
night. 

That  is  how  the  strange  companionship 
began.  Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
his  difficult  talks,  the  demon  that  walked 
behind  Big  John  would  overtake  him  and 
enter  in  and  possess  him,  whereat  the  giant 
would  cry  out  in  a  great  voice  and  rush  into 
the  woods  and  spend  his  strength  in  a  mad 
tumult  amongst  the  hills,  returning,  perhaps 
at  night,  slack  and  dripping,  with  the  fire 
in  his  eyes  quenched  and  in  the  manner  of 
a  penitent.  But  never  did  he  seem  able 
to  go  back  beyond  a  certain  point.  What 
he  did  in  Mapledurham,  who  he  was,  why 
he  left  that  sleepy  village  lying  drowsily 
in  a  languid  bend  of  the  Thames,  what 
brought  him  to  Black  Lake — all  this  was 
hidden  away  behind  the  curtain  that  had 
dropped  over  his  crippled  brain.  Sturgis 
was  assured  now  that  he  meant  harm  to 
no  man. 

Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  moose 
meat  when  the  giant  appeared  the  next 
afternoon,  for  the  killing  of  animals  without 
weapons  was  a  thing  of  no  moment  to 
him,  but  he  picked  up  Sturgis's  prospecting 
pick  as  though  it  were  a  pencil,  and 
seemed  amused. 


"  You  look  for  gold  ?  " 

Sturgis  nodded. 

"  Come  !  "  said  the  giant. 

He  led  the  way  through  a  tangle  of 
forest,  making  no  effort  as  he  progressed, 
but  moving  with  a  quick,  gliding  step  that 
kept  the  younger  man  floundering  breath- 
lessly in  his  wake.  In  a  quarter  hour  he 
entered  a  ravine,  invisible  from  the  shore, 
where  dark  green  rocks  formed  precipitous 
and  opposing  walls.  Sturgis  recognised 
this  formation  as  being  schist.  And 
schist,  he  had  learned,  was  the  most  favour- 
able prospecting  ground.  Presently  the 
giant  stopped  and  sent  him  a  strange  look. 

"  Men  are  mad  for  gold.  Will  you  go 
mad,  too  ?  " 

Sturgis  smiled.  There  was  nothing  for- 
midable in  the  question,  but  it  was  grotesque 
that  it  should  come  from  a  madman.  So 
he  only  shook  his  head. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  it — give  it  to 
a  woman  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  woman  to  give  it  to." 

The  veil  in  front  of  the  giant's  brain 
seemed  to  quiver  for  an  instant,  and  sanity 
peered  out. 

"  Promise  that  you  will  give  it  to  none 
who  ask  for  it." 

That  was  easy,  and  Sturgis  promised. 
There  must  have  been  something  reassuring 
in  the  way  he  said  it,  for  Hercules  gave 
a  short  nod,  after  which  the  veil  seemed 
to  stiffen  visibly,  and  his  expression  became 
once  more  that  of  an  undeveloped  child. 
He  stooped,  drew  from  a  crevice  a  lump  of 
iron  lashed  to  a  short  shaft  of  wood,  twirled 
the  massive  thing  between  his  fingers  as 
though  it  had  no  weight,  and  strode  on. 
After  another  hundred  yards  he  stopped 
and  pointed. 

Sturgis  gasped,  and  understood.  A  wide 
ribbon  of  blue-white  quartz  climbed  one 
wall  of  the  ravine,  which  here  overhung 
beyond  the  vertical,  exactly  as  though  it 
had  been  split  in  ages  past  by  some  pro- 
digious axe  and  filled  with  a  gleaming 
fluid  that  forthwith  froze  into  place.  The 
quartz  was  semi-transparent,  and  all  through 
its  milky  depths  ran  strings  and  filaments  of 
tawny  yellow.  Here  and  there  were  plates 
and  crumpled  leaves  of  gold  floating  as 
though  stirred  in  when  the  lode  was  soft 
and  plastic.  Sturgis  had  seen  individual 
pieces  of  this  sort  of  stuff  exhibited  by 
prospectors  as  prize  specimens  that  a  man 
found  once  in  a  lifetime,  but  never  had  he 
imagined  that  there  could  be  thousands  of 
tons  of  it,  and  all  in  one  place.     He  had  no 
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words  for  such  treasure  as  this.  Then  he 
realised  that  the  giant  was  staring  at  him 
fixedly. 

"  Wait !  "  rumbled  the  big  voice. 

The  titanic  hammer  leapt  into  the  air 
as   though   it   were   a   conductor's    baton, 


and  crashed  against  the  face  of  the  lode. 
Followed  a  splintering  of  quartz  and  gold. 
Again  and  again  it  swung,  driven,  it 
seemed,  by  some  insensate 
strength  that  waged  *~" 


A 


'The  titanic  hammer  leapt  into  the  air  as  though  it  were  a  conductor's  baton,  and  crashed  against  the 
face  of  the  lode.     Followed  a  splintering  of  quartz  and  gold." 
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furious  war  on  the  living  rock.  The 
smashing  tumult  of  it  filled  the  quiet  air, 
while  vast  muscles  on  the  giant's  half- 
naked  body  rippled  and  twisted  like  steel 
cables.     Then  he  stood  stock  still,  a  childish 


pleasure  on  his  bearded  lips.  "Do  you 
want  it  ?  "he  asked,  his  iron  ringers  curving 
round  the  hammer  shaft. 

It  trembled  on  Sturgis's  tongue  to  shout 
out  that  he  wanted  it  more  than  anything 
on  earth,  which  would  have  been  true ; 
but  there  was  that  in  the  face  of  the  unknown 


Again  and  again  it  swung,  driven,  it  seemed,  by  some  insensate  strength  that  waged 
furious  war  on  the  living  rock.     The  smashing  tumult  of  it  filled  the  quiet  air.'' 


which  suggested  that 
the  part  of  wisdom 
would  be  to  take  all 
this  as  an  ordinary 
matter,  and  not  be- 
tray any  undue  ex- 
citement. 

"  I'll  take  it,  if  you 
like,"  he  said  casually, 
his  heart  pounding  in 
his  breast. 
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The  madman  nodded  contentedly,  and 
surveyed  his  discovery  with  a  wandering 
eye,  till,  twenty  feet  up,  he  discerned  a  loose 
portion  of  the  vein  that  hung,  balanced, 
immediately  over  his  head.  He  stared  hard 
at  this,  then,  taking  an  axe  from  his 
belt,  felled  a  small  tree  and  trimmed  it  of 
branches.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  a  pole 
three  times  his  own  height  and  as  thick 
as  his  own  titanic  thigh.  Lifting  this 
without  an  effort,  he  glanced  at  Sturgis 
over  his  shoulder. 

"Now  watch  !  " 

Sturgis  did  not  move.  He  saw  a  human 
body  in  action  as  never  before,  having 
been  transformed  into  an  engine  of  unhuman 
force.  He  heard  the  dry  grind  of  rock 
before  it  yielded  and  split  under  irresistible 
pressure.  He  noted  that  not  only  the  loose 
portion  of  the  vein  seemed  to  move,  but 
also  the  surrounding  lode,  as  though 
someone  were  pushing  at  it  from  inside ; 
and  then  suddenly,  without  warning  and 
before  he  could  utter  a  shout,  the  whole 
face  of  the  ravine  wall  came  forward  and 
downward  in  a  splintering  cataract  of 
enormous  weight.  The  next  thing  he  saw 
was  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Big  John 
projecting  from  under  a  massive  boulder. 
His  eyes  were  open  and  blood  trickled 
from  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  His  wild, 
mysterious  life  was  ebbing  out,  visibly 
and  swiftly. 

Sturgis  knelt  beside  him,  for  no  man, 
unaided,  couid  shift  that  rocky  burden. 
The  big,  naked  chest  was  heaving,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  lower  part  of  his  body  was 
already  dead,  but  over  his  face,  where  the 
ghastly  hues  of  mortality  were  creeping, 
a  strange  expression  had  settled,  and  sig- 
nalled that  the  mind  of  the  man  had  for 
these  last  few  moments  regained  its  sway. 
He  looked  up  with  a  sort  of  quiet  recogni- 
tion, and  his  lips  moved  in  a  low  whisper. 

"  Quickly — tell  me  who  you  are  and 
where  you  come  from.     I  haven't  got  long." 

Sturgis  gave  him  the  story,  hastening  as 
he  saw  the  copper-coloured  cheeks  turning 
grey  at  the  roots  of  the  thick  black  hair. 
It  was  a  broken,  disconnected  story,  but 
the  giant  understood. 

"  What  year  is  this  ?  " 

Sturgis  told  him,  and  discovered  that, 
so  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  was  concerned, 
this  man  had  been  dead  for  twenty  years. 
Of  the  interval  he  now  remembered  nothing, 
but  he  went  back  with  agonising  slowness, 
bridging  the  gap  that  had  baffled  him 
before . 


"  My  name  is  Purchas- — John  Purchas  of 
Mapledurham.  You  know  it  if  you're 
English — Mapledurham  on  the  Thames, 
above  Reading.  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

He  smiled  wistfully  when  he  heard. 
"  Someone  was  talking  about  Goring  the 
other  day.  When  I  heard  the  name  I 
wanted  to  give  him  this."  He  rubbed  his 
chin  against  the  gold-flecked  quartz  that 
was  crushing  the  life  out  of  him  by  inches. 
"  Was  that  you  ?  " 

"  Yes;"  said  Sturgis.  under  his  breath. 

"  Well,  it's  yours  now.  So  will  you  go 
back  to  Mapledurham  and  try  and  find  my 
wife,  and  give  her  half  of  whatever  this 
brings  ?  It's  worth  whatever  you  want 
to  ask." 

"  Yes.     But  if  I  can't  find  her  V ' 

"  You're  from  home,"  whispered  the 
dying  giant.  "  I  trust  you.'' 
.*•  Such  was  his  strength  and  fortitude  that 
he  lived  for  another  half-hour,  conscious 
most  of  the  time,  and  unfolding  fragments 
of  the  past  that  Sturgis  pieced  together 
into  a  fairly  consecutive  whole.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  that, 
gnawing  like  worms  into  the  brain  of  the 
man,  finally  drove  him  mad  because  he 
knew  in  his  soul  that  they  were  unworthy. 
Small  chance,  thought  Sturgis,  of  finding 
still  in  Mapledurham,  or  anywhere  near  it, 
such  a  woman  as  he  now  heard  described 
by  these  wounded,  faltering  lips.  But  he 
promised  again,  and  the  simple  manner  of 
his  promise  brought  ultimate  comfoit  to 
a  departing  spirit.  Then,  just  as  the  sun 
dipped  below  the  west  wall  of  the  ravine, 
the  prostrate  titan  filled  his  tortured  lungs, 
gave  one  great  shout,  and  hit  the  last  and 
shortest  trail  of  every  prospector,  while 
his  wife's  name  was  carried  by  dwindling 
echoes  along  the  purple  shores  of  Black 
Lake. 

Sturgis  sat  by  him  for  a  while,  then, 
since  there  were  wolves  in  that  country, 
and  he  would  be  away  for  some  days 
registering  his  claim,  he  shrouded  Big 
John's  face  with  his  coat,  piled  more  rocks, 
built  round  this  lonely  cairn  a  rude  timber 
fence,  and  set  his  discovery  post  half-way 
between  that  and  the  naked  cliff  where  the 
freshly  uncovered  quartz  gleamed  like  milk 
in  the  pale  light  of  early  stars. 

Next  day  he  blazed  his  boundary  lines, 
mishandling  the  axe,  as  does  every  tender- 
foot, but  making  his  corner  posts  large 
and  straight,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
missed  by  any  who  cared  so  little  for  the 
bad  name  of  Black  Lake  as  to  come  that 
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way.     He  reckoned  that  none  would  come. 

but  was  taking  no  chances.     That  done,  he 

broke   camp   and  pushed  off   towards  the 

nearest    mining   recorder's    shack,    full    of 

a  great  wonder,  and  hailing  none  that  he 

passed  on  the  journey. 

In   less   than   a    month   from  that    day 

Mark    Sturgis,    late    down-and-outer,    was 

talked  about  beside  a  hundred  camp  fires. 

The  price  he  got  for  the  claim  was  a  matter 

over    which    men    argued    for    hours,    the 

figures  running  from  half  a  million  to  three 

millions.     Those  who  maintained  it  was  the 

half  million  were  right. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  is  a  bit  of  backwater  in  the  elbow 
of  the  river  at  Mapledurham  where  one 
catches  the  roar  of  water  as  it  comes  over 
the  weir  close  by,  and  here,  screened  behind 
a  narrow  island,  one  can  see  an  ancient 
manor  house  of  brick,  whose  mullioned 
windows  overlook  walled  gardens  where 
the  same  family  has  picked  pears  for 
centuries.  It  is  all  gentle  and  gracious 
and  memorial,  and  as  different  as  anything 
in  the  world  from  the  wild  beauty  of  Black 
Lake. 

That  was  what  young  Sturgis  thought 
when,  paddling  up  from  Caversham,  he  let 
his  canoe  swing  for  a  moment  in  the  slack 
stream.  Black  Lake  was  far  behind  him, 
and  he  could  not  tell  what  was  in  front.  At 
Caversham  the  boatman  seemed  to  re- 
member a  big  fellow  called  Purchas,  who 
once  lived  at  Mapledurham,  but  his  impres- 
sions were  hazy.  The  parson  would  know, 
he  said,  if  anyone  did,  and  there  was  always 
the  church  register.  Sturgis  looked  at  the 
church,  flint-built,  housing  cross -toed 
Crusaders  that  once  lived  in  the  manor 
house,  then  turned  into  the  narrow  cobbled 
street,  flanked  with  low-roofed  cottages 
where  flower  boxes  made  a  riot  of  colour 
against  the  tiny  leaded  windows.  It  all 
seemed  to  be  the  very  heart  of  England,  and 
made  him  strangely  thankful  that  he  was 
part  of  this,  too.  The  first  man  he  met  told 
him  that  Mrs.  Purchas  lived  in  the  smallest 
cottage — the  last  one  and  highest  up  on  a 
smooth  turfed  flank  of  the  Chilterns. 

"  That  is,"  he  said,  "  she  lived  there  till 
she  died  last  year." 

"  Any  others  of  them  ?  "  asked  Sturgis. 

"  Aye,  two,  his  mother  and  his  daughter. 
Happen  ye  knew  Big  John  yourself  ?  " 

Sturgis  nodded. 

"  'Twas  in  foreign  parts,  likely  ?  " 

"  It  was." 

"  He  cleared  off  about  twenty  years  ago, 


and  not  a  cheep  out  of  him  since.  His 
woman  waited  and  waited  till  she  got  tired 
waiting,  and  died.  Where  might  John  be 
now  ?  " 

Sturgis  told  him  very  briefly  that  John 
had  gone  after  his  wife,  then  strode  uphill. 
He  halted  outside  the  cottage,  wondering 
how  to  put  the  thing.  Would  it  be  easier 
to  tell  the  woman's  daughter  than  the 
woman  herself,  the  daughter  who  had  not 
been  born  when  Big  John  went  off  in  a  blind 
fury.  And  what  might  she  not  think  of  her 
father  ?  This  was  troubling  him,  when  a 
girl  came  out  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
looking  for  anyone. 

Sturgis  caught  his  breath  at  the  beauty 
of  her.  An  oval  face,  dewy  with  youth, 
dark  eyes — Big  John's  eyes  they  were — a 
sweet,  tender  mouth,  masses  of  dark  hair, 
glossy  and  lustrous,  smooth,  supple 
shoulders,  and  a  proud,  free  carriage  of  her 
dainty  head.  It  made  him  think  how  her 
father  must  have  looked  when  he  was  young, 
for  here  was  the  superb  body  of  him,  cast 
in  a  finer,  more  delicate  mould. 

"  I  am  here  to  see  you,"  he  said,  marvel- 
ling at  the  quietness  of  his  own  voice. 

She  glanced  at  him  curiously.  "  Will  you 
please  come  in  ?  " 

He  found  an  old  woman  with  waxen 
fingers  and  a  parchment  face,  whose  small 
bright  eyes  examined  him  suspiciously.  She 
wore  a  white  cap  and  sat  in  the  inglenook, 
and  she,  too,  had  a  suggestion  of  Big  John 
in  a  vitality  that  seemed  to  defy  the  years. 
Then,  beginning  awkwardly,  because  it 
sounded  unreal  in  these  calm  surroundings, 
Sturgis  told  his  story,  told  it  to  the  slow 
tick  of  the  tall  clock  in  the  corner  and  the 
sputter  of  a  fire  on  the  hearth. 

There  was  no  stir,  no  sound  save  that  of 
his  own  voice,  and  while  he  spoke  the  suave 
setting  of  Mapledurham  faded  and  was 
replaced  by  the  wilderness  ;  the  Chilterns 
yielded  to  the  Laurentians,  the  Thames 
merged  into  the  dark  expanse  of  Black  Lake, 
and  instead  of  the  coo  of  doves  he  caught 
the  wild  unearthly  cry  of  white-throated 
loons.  At  the  end  of  it  all  he  took  an 
envelope  from  his  pocket  and  laid  it  on 
the  table. 

"  So  I  sold  the  property,  and  this  is  half 
its  price." 

The  girl  shook  her  lovely  head.  She  had 
been  listening  intently,  leaning  a  little 
forward,  her  slim  hands  clasped,  her  large 
eyes  fixed  on  him.  To  Sturgis  she  seemed  to 
have  become  a  sort  of  detached  spirit  or 
intelligence  whose  thoughts  he  could  not 
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interpret,  so  rapidly  did  one  change  of 
expression  follow  another.  But  when  she 
saw  the  envelope  she  made  a  sudden  gesture 
as  though  of  denial. 

"  I  cannot  take  it,"  she  said,  "  or  anything 
from  him." 

"  But  that  is  all  over  now,"  he  expostu- 
lated. 

"  For  twenty  years,  since  before  I  was 
born,  he  did  nothing  for  my  mother.  He 
accused  her  falsely  and  left  her  with  utter 
cruelty.  In  all  those  years  he  wrote  not  a 
word,  and  not  till  now  did  I  know  he  had 
lived  so  long.  I  have  been  nothing  to  him, 
and  as  for  this — this  money " 

"  It  is  a  very  large  sum,"  put  in  Sturgis 
quickly,  "  and  your  father  for  the  last  few 
years  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  He 
lived  like  a  wild  man  in  the  woods.  But  his 
latest  thought  was  of  your  mother  !  " 

"  Aye,"  said  a  cracked  voice  beside  him, 
"  that  may  be  right,  lad,  his  first  thought 
and  his  last,  but  none  in  between.  And 
Mary  knows  her  mind.  Ye'll  find  others  to 
take  it  quick  enough." 

Sturgis's  brain  pitched  back  to  that  day 
when  he  stood  in  a  tangled  ravine  four 
thousand  miles  distant  and  vowed  to  give 
the  money  to  none  who  asked  for  it.     The 


man  who  exacted  that  promise  had  been 
strangely  prophetic  in  his  madness  —  if 
madness  it  was. 

"  I  can  give  it  to  none  other,"  he  said 
doggedly,  "  nor  will  I." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  sudden 
interest,  the  dark  eyes  probing  into  the  grey, 
while  he  sat  motionless,  back  straight, 
determination  in  every  line  of  his  face. 
What  she  saw  there  she  could  not  tell,  but 
it  seemed  that  a  swift  signal  sped  from  him 
to  her,  the  signal  that  only  youth,  with 
its  imperious  impulses,  can  recognise  and 
decipher,  and  at  that  the  blood  mounted 
slowly  to  her  milky  temples  and  a  little 
flutter  began  in  her  white  throat.  Thus  for 
a  moment,  such  a  moment  as  those  on  which 
lives  are  hinged,  destinies  turn,  and  the 
future  is  made  or  unmade,  till  after  a  little 
movement,  tremulous  and  uncertain,  ahe 
disappeared  into  another  room,  walking 
quickly  and  looking  back  not  at  all. 

"  She'll  be  going  to  make  the  tea,"  said 
the  old  woman  placidly.  "And  for  how 
long  are  you  in  Mapledurham,  my  lad  ?  " 

Sturgis  smiled,  having  experienced  a  great 
hope,  sudden  and  secret. 

"  For  ever  so  long,"  he  said  with  great 
conviction. 


THE    SYMBOL. 

VfOU  may  see,  if  you  will, 
*      As  you  walk  up  Ludgate  Hill, 
A  lifted  Cross— a  lonely  Cross- 
That  glorifies  men  still. 

It  is  set  very  high 
In  a  far-off  windy  sky, 
And  few  there  be  discover  it 
Of  all  that  pass  it  by. 

But  it  shines  with  a  light 
That  is  terrible  and  white ; 
Very  bravely  shines  at  morning, 
Yet  bravelier  at  night 


When  all  the  hidden  stars  look  down 
From  out  the  darkened  skies  and  crown 
With  mystic  fire  the  lifted  Cross 
That  broods  o'er  London  Town. 

CLAUDINE   CURREY. 


"  '  Like  killing  yourself?  '  the  queer  old  chemist  said.     '  Funny  thing  for  a  hearty  young  man  to  think  of 
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JENNIE  HATHERELL  clutched  her 
husband's  arm  when  the  landlady 
knocked  at  the  door  that  fateful 
evening. 

"It's  about  Caesar,"  she  prophesied. 

It  was. 

There  had  been  trouble  about  Caesar  from 
the  time  that  the  young  people  married  and 
went  to  live  in  the  third  floor  of  13,Laburnum 
Road,  which  they  called  a  flat.  They  had 
tried  to  persuade  Aunt  Mary,  with  whom 
Jennie  (and  Caesar)  had  lived  in  her  spinster- 
hood,  to  retain  the  dog,  but  Aunt  Mary  had 
declined.  She  wanted  a  little  dog  to  keep 
her  company  in  the  house,  she  stated,  not 
a  great,  rough  collie  who  dwelt  in  the 
garden  and  did  a  good  deal  of  damage  to 
that.  She  advised  them  to  "  dispose  of  " 
Caesar. 

Bob  was  secretly  of  the  same  opinion ; 
but  the  dog  had  been  Jennie's  father's,  born 


and  bred  on  his  farm,  and  his  constant 
companion  in  his  last  days.  Further,  he 
seemed  to  have  picked  Bob  out  as  his  new 
master.  So  Bob  did  not  oppose  Jennie's 
decision  that  they  must  find  a  flat  in  a  house 
which  had  a  back  yard  and  a  kennel,  or 
outhouses,  to  keep  Caesar  in.  No.  13, 
Laburnum  Road,  had  a  shed  (half-a-crown 
a  week  extra)  which  answered  the  purpose, 
and  Jennie  insisted  upon  going  there, 
although  Bob  pointed  out  that  the  rooms 
at  No.  29  were  rather  better  furnished  and 
"  more  self-contained." 

"  And  you're  so  set  against  unlucky 
numbers,"  he  reminded  her. 

"  He  was  father's  dog,"  Jennie  said.  She 
began  to  search  for  her  handkerchief,  and 
of  course  Bob  gave  in. 

"I'm  afraid  we  shall  have  trouble  over 
him,  Jen,"  he  said,  "  but  well  chance  it." 

"  They'll    get    used    to    him,"    Jennie 
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declared,  "  like  you  have.  You  know  you're 
quite  fond  of  him." 

Unfortunately,  the  people  at  No.  13  did 
not  grow  fond  of  Csesar,  or  he  of  them.  He 
was  becoming  old,  and  age  does  not  sweeten 
dogs.  He  was  an  animal  who  liked  plenty 
of  room  and  exercise.  He  was  also  a  strong 
conservative  and  disliked  change,  and  he 
did  not  take  to  the  back  yard.  At  first 
Jennie  tried  to  make  up  for  its  restrictions 
by  taking  him  out  every  afternoon  ;  but  he 
had  become  touchy  and  quarrelsome.  He 
fought  other  dogs,  knocked  children  over, 
and  tore  a  man's  trousers.  So  she  had  to 
give  up  taking  him  out,  and  he  had  only 
short  runs  in  the  evenings,  when  Bob, 
whom  he  obeyed  better,  could  join  the 
party.  Then  he  took  to  howling  and 
barking,  especially  at  night. 

.This  had  gone  on  for  a  week,  when  the 
fat  landlady  toiled  up  from  the  basement 
that  evening  to  speak  to  them  about  it. 

"  Mind  you,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  dislike 
the  poor  creature  myself,  and,  being  a  trifle 
deaf,  his  noise  doesn't  worry  me ;  but 
there's  the  other  tenants  to  consider,  and 
particularly  Mr.  Johnson  in  Number  One, 
what  pays  me  thirty-five  shillings  a  week 
for  the  rooms,  and  ten  for  attendance.  He 
says  the  dog's  got  to  go  or  him,  and  you'd 
best  poison  him  !  " 

"  I'd  sooner  poison  Mr.  Johnson  !  "  Jennie 
cried.  "  The  great,  fat,  disagreeable  old 
thing !  He  doesn't  even  pass  the  time  of 
day  when  you  meet  him  on  the  stairs — only 
grunts." 

"  He  isn't  a  sociable  gentleman,"  the 
landlady  owned.  "  Nobody  could  accuse 
him  of  it.  But  it's  mostly  that  his  mind  is 
full  of  his  own  ailments.  He  has  a  bad 
heart,  or  liver,  or  something,  and  the  doctor 
off  and  on,  what  makes  him  feel  low.  If 
you  ask  me,  his  complaint  is  that  he  eats 
and  drinks  more'n  is  good  for  him.  The 
cooking  1  have  to  do  for  that  man  !  Anyhow, 
he  wants  his  sleep  at  night,  like  the  rest,  and 
the  poor  dog  has  got  past  it ;  only  a  misery 
to  himself.  Look  at  it  sensible,  my  dears, 
and  don't  make  me  talk  about  giving  notice 
and  things  like  that,  when  I'd  as  soon  have 
you  here  as  anybody  I've  known.  Me  and 
Mrs.  Hatherell  never  has  a  miss  word,  do  we, 
my  dear  ?  'Tisn't  likely  I'd  want  to  give 
up  half-a-crown  a  week  if  we  wasn't  drove 
to  it,  is  it  now  ?  .  .  .  And,  mind  you,  the 
Second  Floor  are  getting  a  bit  '  fed  '  with 
him.  Neither  Mr.  Harris  nor  Mrs.  Harris  is 
the  sort  to  complain,  but  they've  mentioned 
the  noise  to  me  more'n  once." 


"  It's  that  nasty  old  Johnson,"  Jennie 
said.  "  He's  '  got  past '  it,  and  he's  a  misery 
to  himself  ;  but  I  wonder  how  he'd  like  to 
be  poisoned." 

"  Ah  !  "  grunted  Bob.     "  I'd  like  to 

Well,  thank  you  for  the  kind  way  you've 
spoken,  Mrs.  Smith.  I'll  talk  it  over  with 
Mrs.  Hatherell.  I  see  that  something  will 
have  to  be  done." 

"  I  won't  listen  to  you,"  Jennie  declared, 
when  Mrs.  Smith  had  departed. 

But'  Bob  did  not  say  anything  for  her  tc 
refuse  to  listen  to.  He  sat  and  looked  at  the 
fire  ;   presently  sighed  heavily. 

"  Poor  old  Caesar !  "  he  said  at  last 
"  He's  all  right  with  me." 

Jennie  moved  her  chair  about  a  foot 
nearer  to  his. 

"  He  always  took  to  you  from  the  very 
first,"  she  remarked,  "  didn't  he  ?  " 

After  about  a  minute  Bob  moved  his 
chair  right  up  against  Jennie's  ;  put  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  I  don't  see  what  else  can  be  done,  old 
dear,"  he  said. 

"  You'll  g-get  something  that  will  be 
q-quick,"  she  begged,  "  and  won't  hurt 
him." 

"  Yes.  .  .  .  There  isn't  a  deal  of  meat  on 
that  bone.  I  think  I'll  take  it  clown  to 
him " 

';  Let  me  come,  too.  .  .  .  You're  a  nice, 
kind  old  thing,  Bob,  when  anyone  knows 
you.  .  .  .  Don't  you  upset  yourself." 

"  It's  you  I'm  thinking  of,"  Bob  declared. 
"I'm  not  the  sort  to  upset  myself  over  a 
dog.  He  makes  nearly  as  much  fuss  over 
me  as  he  does  over  you  nowadays.  ..." 

After  they  had  given  Caesar  the  meaty 
bone,  Bob  decided  that  he  couldn't  have 
Jennie  worrying  herself  for  days.  He'd  go 
round  to  Potter,  the  chemist,  and  get  "  the 
dope  "  now. 

Jennie  agreed  that  they  had  better  "  get 
the  terrible  business  over,"  but  she  asked 
him  to  go  to  Mark  and  Thompson's. 

"  Old  Mr.  Mark  is  so  kind,"  she  explained. 
"  I  think  he's  the  quaintest  old  man  I  ever 
knew—so  paternal,  grand-paternal.  He'll 
give  you  something  that  w- won't  h-hurt !  " 

So  he  went  there. 

***** 

Bob  had  not  concealed  his  agitation  very 
successfully  from  his  wife.  He  was  even  less 
successful  in  hiding  it  from  the  queer  old 
chemist  who  took  such  a  benevolent,  grand- 
fatherly  interest  in  his  young  customers. 

"  I  want  some  dope  to  kill  a  d,og,"  he  said, 
drumming  restlessly  on  the  counter  with  his 
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fingers.  "  Something  to  do  it  quickly,  so 
that  the  poor  devil  won't  feel  anything. 
He's  a  big  chap — collie  ;  he'll  need  as  much 
as  a  man.  I  don't  want  any  mistake  about 
it.  I — I — he's  grown  old  and  become  a 
nuisance  to  himself  and  everybody,  you  see. 
but — it  feels  almost  like  killing  myself." 

"  Like  killing  yourself  1  "  the  queer  old 
chemist  said.  "Funny  thing  for  a  hearty 
young  man  to  think  of  !  " 

"  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  .  .  Life 
is  life,  even  when  it  isn't  worth  living." 

"  Ah,  if  you  feel  like  that  about  it,  I 
should  take  a  day  to  think  it  over,"  the 
chemist  recommended.  "  A  day  and  a 
night.  That's  when  you  see  things  clearest. 
Taking  life  is  a  serious  thing.  Given  for 
some  purpose,  and  not  for  us  to  say  when  the 
purpose  is  finished." 

"HI  put  it  off,"  Bob  said,  "  I  shall  never 
do  it ;  and  it's  got  to  be  done.  I'll  have 
the  stuff  now." 

"  You  might  be  sorry  directly  you  had 
done  it,"  the  old  man  protested. 

"  He's  only  a  misery  to  himself,"  Bob 
declared,  wiping  his  forehead.  "  I — I — ■ — 
For  Heaven's  sake,  give  me  the  stuff  and  let 
me  get  it  over  !  My  wife — I — it's  absurd 
to  get  in  an  excitement  about  it,  but — my 
wife — I  can't  talk  about  it.  .  .  .  Let's  have 
the  dope.     Mind  it's  strong  enough." 

The  old  chemist  looked  at  him  for  a  long 
while. 

''  It's  nothing  to  the  way  you'll  feel 
afterwards,"  he  observed,  "  if  you  conclude 
that  you've  done  wrong.  However,  I'll  give 
you  these  crystals.  Never  mind  the  name. 
The  less  people  know  about  poisons  the 
better.  You  don't  mind  a  large  bottle,  do 
you  ?  I'm  short  of  small  ones.  This  old 
Epsom  salts  bottle  will  do." 

He  put  the  crystals  in  it. 

"  It  doesn't  look  a  big  dose,"  Bob 
muttered. 

"  That's  because  it's  a  big  bottle.  There 
are  two  tablespoonfuls.  More  than  enough 
for  a  man.  You  might  administer  them  in 
some  bovril  or  beef -tea.  I  suppose  he'll 
take  that  ?  " 

"  Laps  it  up  like  anything,"  Bob  said. 
His  hands  trembled  on  the  counter.  The  old 
chemist  watched  them.  "  He — he — it  seems 
pretty  awful,  doesn't  it  ?     How  much  ?  " 

"  One  shilling,"  the  chemist  said. 

"  Thanks.  Seems  you  can  kill  a  man 
pretty  cheap,  eh  ?  ...  Do  I  have  to  sign 
anything  for  it  %  " 

"  You  do  not  have  to  sign  anything,"  the 
chemist  stated,  "  for  poisoning  a  dog." 


"  Oh,"  Bob  said,  "  I  see  !  It  wouldn't 
have  any  effect  on  a  man,  then  ?  " 

"  It  would  have  exactly  the  same  effect 
on  a  man,"  the  chemist  assured  him.  "  The 
dose  would  be  quite  sufficient.  But  you  have 
assured  me  that  it  is  for  a  dog.  Good  night, 
and  I  hope  you  won't  be  sorry  after- 
wards." 

"  Good  night,"  Bob  said.  "  I'm  not  upset 
myself,  you  know.  It's — it's  my  wife's  dog. 
She  will  be  upset." 

Jennie  ran  down  the  stairs- — she  had  been 
waiting  at  the  top — directly  her  husband 
knocked. 

"  Bob,"  she  said,  "  I've  been  thinking. 
Why  should  you  have  the  horror  of  doing 
it  ?  Suppose  he  didn't  take  it  all  1  Or  it 
didn't  act  quickly  enough  ?  You  see  what  I 
mean.  Let's  take  him  round  to  the  vet. 
He'll  know  how  to  do  it  properly — instan- 
taneously. Then  poor  old  Caesar  won't 
suffer  ;  and  we  can  run  away  from  the  place, 
and — and  talk  about  something  else  !  " 

"  Here  !  "  Bob  entreated.  "  Don't  cry, 
missus  !  Don't  cry  !  .  .  .  Come  along  upstairs 
and  put  your  things  on,  and  we'll  walk  the 
poor  old  chap  round." 

"  He — he'll  think  we  are  kind  and  taking 
him  for  a  run,"  she  gasped. 

"  We — we're  trying  to  be  as  kind  as  we 
can,  Jen." 

"  I  know — I  know.  .  .  .  You'd  better  throw 
that  stuff  down  the  sink.  I  expect  it's  very 
deadly." 

"  Enough  to  kill  a  man,  the  chemist  said. 
I  didn't  mean  to  make  any  mistake  with  the 
poor  old  cliap.  .  .  .  No,  I  won't  throw  it  away 
yet.  The  vet.  might  refuse  to  do  it ;  and 
then — it's  rather  on  my  nerves,  you  know — 
your  being  so  upset,  I  mean — you'll  feel 
better  if  I  get  it  over,  you  see."  He  stood 
the  bottle  on  the  sitting-room  table.  "  Aren't 
you  ready  ? " 

"  Nearly.  Do  I  look  as  if  I've  •  been 
crying  ?  " 

"  Not  much.  They'll  only  think  I've  been 
beating  you." 

"  Don't  jest  at  a  time  like  this,  Bob. 
You  only  do  it  to  cheer  me  up,  I  know  ! 
When  he  licks  me  I  shall  feel  as  if " 

"  Here,  you'd  better  let  me  take  him 
alone." 

"  I  shall  not.  I  mean  to  be  with  him  to 
the  last,  and — and  with  you.  I'm  all  right 
now.  .  .  .  We're  doing  it  for  the  best." 

She  kept  saying  that  to  Csesar  whenever 
he  gambolled  round  them  on  the  journey. 
He  behaved  heartrendingly  well  that 
evening. 
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"  It  is  quite  for  you  to  decide,"  the 
veterinary  surgeon  said.  "  He  is  a  nice  dog, 
well-bred,  I  should  judge,  and  not  so  infirm 
physically.  He's  oldish,  of  course,  and  I 
don't  suppose  that  anyone  would  take  him  ; 
but  if  he  were  back  on  a  farm  he  would  be 
all  right.  But  in  a  London  back  yard  !  No, 
you  can't  keep  him  there.  It  would  be  no 
kindness  to  him,  and  his  temper  would 
grow  worse.  Poor  old  chap  !  Poor  old  chap  ! 
.  .  .  Yes,  I'm  fond  of  dogs.  .  .  .  Well,  I'm 
afraid  there's  nothing  else  for  it.  It  shall 
be  quite  painless.  I'll  guarantee  that.  But 
I  can't  do  it  to-night.  For  one  thing,  you've 


details.  The  system  might  reject  it  if  I 
administered  it  now.  Don't  worry  yourself 
by  taking  him  back.  I'll  put  him  in  a  spare 
kennel  and  give  him  his  happy  release  in 
the  morning." 

"  You  must  think  I  am  silly  to  cry  about 
a  dog,"  Jennie  said. 

"  No,  no.  I  am  fond  of  them  myself.  He 
has  been  a  fine  chap  in  his  time.  .  .  .  Well, 
good  night.  He  won't  suffer  anything,  and 
you're  doing  it  for  the  best." 

"  Good-bye,  Caesar  I  "  Jennie  choked  out, 
kneeling  on  the  floor  with  her  arms  round 
the  dog. 

"  Good-bye,"  Bob  said,  pat- 
ting his  head.  "  Good-bye,  old 
chap.  Come  along,  Jen.  We're 
doing  it  for  the  best." 

■x-  ■*  *  •& 

They  walked  a  long  way 
round,  going  home.  Jennie 
said  perhaps  it  would  help 
them  to  sleep.  Bob  ex- 
plained to  her  that  you 
ought  only  to  worry  when 
you  couldn't  make  up  your 
mind  what   was  the  right 


'  I'm  afraid  there's  nothing  else  for  it.     It  shall  be  quite  painless.' " 


been  feeding  him  heavily,  and  so  the 
— the  medicine  which  I  am  going  to  give 
him   might    merely — I    need   not   go   into 


thing  to  do.  Once  you  had  made  up  your 
mind,  and  done  what  was  best,  it  was  not 
reasonable  to  go  on  worrying. 
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"  Only,  you  see,  I'm  not  reasonable," 
Jennie  commented.  "  I  feel  as  if  I'd  like  to 
give  the  poison  to  that  horrid,  selfish,  dis- 
agreeable fat  man!  I'm  sure  he  could  be 
better  spared  than  our  darling  old  Caesar. 
He  meant  so  well !  He  got  blamed  for  all 
sorts  of  things  that  he  didn't  mean.  When 
children  ran  away 
from  him,  he  thought 
they  wanted  to  be 
chased,  and  he  didn't 
realise  how  heavy  he 
was  when  he  jumped 
upon  them  ;  and 
he'd  never  have  torn 
that  man's  trousers 
if  the  great  idiot 
hadn't  pulled  his  leg 
away  so  quickly. 
That  was  what  really 
made  him  do  it." 


"  He   never   bit   people,"    Bob    claimed, 

"  only  their  clothes.      I'm  sure   he  never 

intended  any  harm.     I  don't  suppose  that 

he  knew  what   his   barking   and    howling 

sounded  like  to  us.      As 

the  vet.  said,   if   he   were 

on   a   farm,    he'd    be    all 

right." 

"  Bob  "■ — Jennie    clung 

harder    to    her  husband's 

arm — "  don't  you 

think     that     we 


'You  must   think  I  am  silly  to  cry  about 
a  dog,'  Jennie  said." 
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ought  to  try  everything  before  we  —  Mr. 
Pritehard  isn't  going  to  do  it  till  the 
morning..  Couldn't  we  try  to  provide  for 
Csesar  in  some  other  way  ?  " 

"  My  dear  girl,  there's  nothing  to  try.  .  .  . 
Of  course  we  could  advertise  for  anyone  who 
wanted  to  adopt  an  old  collie.  ...  I  wonder 
what  Pritehard  would  charge  to  keep  him 
there  for  a  bit,  while  we  tried  1  " 

'"  Let's  go  back  and  ask,"  she  proposed. 

"We  shall  look  bally  fools!"  Bob 
observed. 

"  Well,  he  was  father's  dog.  I'll  be  the 
one  to  go  and  ask,  and  look  the  fool.  It 
doesn't  seem  so  bad  in  a  woman  !  " 

"  Now,  see  here,  Jen,  if  anyone  in  this 
firm  has  got  to  do  an  unpleasant  job — look 
an  idiot,  or  anything  like  that — I'm  the  one. 
You  just  get  that  into  your  funny  little  nut, 
missus  !  " 

"  If  this  firm  is  in  a  hole,  it's  both  in  the 
hole.  You  get  that  into  yours  !  We'll  go  and 
be  fools  together." 

"  As  usual !  Come  along,  then.  Won't  he 
have  the  laugh  over  us  ?  " 

"  He's  welcome  to  laugh,"  Jennie  declared, 

Mr.  Pritehard  did  not  laugh  at  them. 
He  was  very  kind  ;  called  them  "  my  dear 
young  people  "  ;  but  he  said  that  he  had 
fully  considered  the  question  before  he  let 
them  go.  He  saw  no  prospect  of  a  collie  of 
that  age  being  adopted,  "  unless  there  is 
someone  who  would  do  it  for  old 
acquaintance  with  your  father." 

Jennie  said  that  there  wasn't.  She  had 
"  tried  that  on  "  when  her  father  died  ;  and 
Aunt  Mary  had  "  had  enough  of  him,"  and 
had  "  a  wretched  little  lap-dog  "  now, 
and  "  never  did  care  for  poor  old  Csesar. 
You  see,  he  wasn't  very  friendly  with  her, 
and  chased  the  cat." 

"  Then  we  come  back  to  the  original 
position,  I  am  afraid,"  the  kind  old 
veterinary  surgeon  said.  "  Don't  take  it 
too  much  to  heart,  Mrs.  Hatherell.  You 
have  done  your  best  for  the  poor  old  dog  ; 
and  if  he  understood  he  wouldn't  blame 
you.  .  .  .  Good  night.  I  shall  get  it  over 
early  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  Yes,  yes.  Quite 
painlessly." 

"  It's  a  quarter  to  eleven,"  Bob  said  when 
they  left  the  veterinary  surgeon's  for  the 
second  time.  "  There  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  home  and  sleep." 

"  I  shan't  sleep  a  wink,"  Jennie  declared, 

"  but  we'd  better  go  home.  We  haven't  the 

key,  and  we  shall  have  to  knock  Mrs.  Smith 

up.     I  expect  she  will  have  gone  to  bed." 

However,  nobody  at  13,  Laburnum  Eoad, 


seemed  to  have  gone  to  bed.  There  were 
lights  in  all  the  front  windows,  except  theirs, 
and  there  was  a  closed  motor  standing  at  the 
front  door. 

"  A  doctor  !  "  Jennie  cried.  "  I  wonder 
who's  ill  ?  It  looks  like  Doctor  Pond's  car. 
He  comes  to  Mr.  Johnson.  If  anything's 
wrong  with  him,  he'll  put  it  down  to  poor 
Csesar  keeping  him  awake  at  night.  You 
see  if  he  doesn't,  Bob  !  " 

Mrs.  Smith  opened  the  front  door.  She 
had  her  finger  to  her  lips. 

"  S-sh  !  "  she  said.  "  Mr.  Johnson's  that 
bad  !  The  doctor  doesn't  seem  to  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  He's  upstairs  with  him  now. 
It  was  just  like  one  of  his  ordinary  attacks 
at  first ;  dyspepsia  he  calls  them,  but  means 
indigestion,  and  affects  the  heart.  He  had 
a  big  dinner,  and  insisted  on  a  Welsh  rarebit 
to  finish.  Old  enough  to  know  better  ;  but 
he  was  in  one  of  his  cantankerous  moods, 
and  I  dared  not  tell  him,  till  he  rang  for  me, 
just  after  you  had  gone  out  with  the  dog. 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  it.  /  knew  ;  cried 
with  my  face  in  my  apron.  But  everything 
is  for  the  best.  Well,  he  rang  for  me  and 
told  me  he  felt  bad,  and  declared  it  was  his 
heart.  '  Don't  tell  me !  '  I  said.  '  It's 
that  there  Welsh  rarebit  !  What  you  need 
is  a  good  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  I'd  best  run 
out  and  knock  up  the  chemist  and  get 
them ! '  He  groaned  awful,  and  declared 
he'd  be  dead  before  I  got  back.  That  put 
the  wind  up  in  me,  for  things  to  do  with  the 
heart  go  sudden.  So  I  tried  to  borrow  some 
from  the  second  floor  ;  but  they  hadn't  any. 
Then  I  remembered  fetching  some  for  you, 
because  Mrs.  Hatherell  didn't  like  to  ask 
for  them.  So  I  tried  your  door  to  see  if  it 
was  open ;  and  it  was,  and  I  went  in,  and 
when  I  lit  the  gas  in  the  parlour — what  you 
call  the  '  dining-room  '■ — the  first  thing  I 
set  eyes  on,  on  the  table,  was  a  bottle  of 
Epsom,  and — — " 

She  paused  at  a  piercing  shriek  from  Mrs. 
Hatherell. 

"  It  was  the  stuff  that  I  bought  to  poison 
the  dog  with  !  "  Hatherell  yelled? 

"  And  the  chemist  said  there^:was  enough 
to  kill  a  man  !  "  Mrs.  Hatherell  screamed. 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us  !  "  Mrs.  Smith 
sobbed.  "  He  seems  terrible  bad  !  I  gave 
him  all !  Directly  afterwards  he  came  over 
that  ill,  and  I  'phoned  for  the  doctor." 


Hatherell  rushed  upstairs,  three  steps  at 
a  time,  ran  into  Mr.  Johnson's  bedroom, 
seized  the  doctor,  and  poured  out  the  tale. 
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"  She  gave  him  the  stuff  I'd  just  bought 
to  kill  the  dog  !  ""  he  groaned.  "  It  was  on 
our  dining-room  table,  in  an  Epsom  salts 
bottle.     The  chemist " 

"  What  was  the  poison  ?  "  the  doctor 
roared.  "  That's  the  point !  The  antidote 
depends  on  that.  What  was  the 
poison  ?  " 

'"  I  don't  know,"  Hatherell  owned.  "  I 
asked  for  something  to  kill  a  dog.  The 
chemist  gave  me  something  in  a  bottle.  He 
said  it  was  instantaneous,  and " 

"  What  !  "  the  doctor  thundered.  "  Gave 
you  poison  in  an  ordinary  bottle  !  Without 
a  poison  label !  I'll  have  him  struck  off  the 
list !  It  isn't  instantaneous  on  a  man, 
anyhow,  because  he's  still  alive  !  " 

"Don't  give  it  too  long,"  a  faint  voice 
grunted  from  the  bed.  "  'Phone  and  find 
out." 

"  Chemist's  name  ?  "  the  doctor  snapped. 

"  Mark  and  Thompson,"  Hatherell  stated, 
"  a  very  little  shrivelled  man  with  white 
hair,  and- — ■ — " 

"  Suburb — 3-1-8-7,"  said  the  doctor  at 
the  'phone.  "  It's  old  Mark.  He's  eighty 
and  doddering.  He's  no  business  to  be  in 
the  shop.  He— hulloa  !  Dr,  Pond  speaking 
.  .  .  P-o-n-d  .  .  .  Fetch  Mr.  Mark.  ...  Get 
him  out  of  bed  and  to  the  'phone  at  once. 
It's  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  .  .  .  That  you, 
Mark  ?  .  .  .  Pond  speaking.  You  gave  a 
young  man  a  dose  of  poison  this  evening  to 
kill  a  dog.  .  .  .  Eh  ?  .  .  .  No,  the  dog  didn't 
have  it  ?  .  .  .  What !  .  .  .  What!  .  .  .  Mark, 
you  aren't  fit  to  have  charge  of  a  bun  shop, 
let  alone  a  chemist's  !  .  .  .  What  was  it, 
then  ?  .  .  .  Eh  !  .  .  .  Epsom  salts  !  .  .  .  You're 
a  fool.  I'll  come  and  see  you  in  the 
morning.  .  .  ." 

The  doctor  banged  the  receiver  on  the 
'phone  and  turned  to  them. 

"  It  seems,"  he  said,  "  that  the  old 
imbecile  imagined,  from  Mr.  Hatherell's 
agitation,  that  he  intended  to  commit 
suicide.  He  thought  that  his  remorse  after 
he  had  taken  the  "  poison  "  would  set  "a 
poor  young  man  "  right,  without  getting  him 
into  the  police-court.  So  he  gave  him  a 
double  dose  of  Epsom  salts  !  .  .  .  Under 
Providence,  Mr.  Johnson,  they  have  saved 
your  life  !  " 

"  Ur-r-r  !  "  Mr.  Johnson  groaned.  "  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  If  he  bought  them 
for  the  dog,  why  didn't  he  give  them  to  the 
dog  ?    I  shall  go  to  my  lawyers.    I  believe 


he  meant  to  poison  me,  on  account  of  that 
howling  brute.     I — — " 

"  You  go  to  sleep,"  the  doctor  advised. 
"  You  poisoned  yourself  with  Welsh  rare- 
bit !  .  .  .  I'll  come  to  your  place  and  talk  to 
you  presently,  Mr.  Hatherell." 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  grim  old  doctor  came  up  to  the 
Hatherells'  flat ;  consented  to  take  a  cup 
of  coffee  while  he  listened  to  the  story  ; 
nodded  and  grunted,  and  once  even  grinned, 
during  the  recital. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  when  it  had  con- 
cluded, "  Mark  is  an  old  dog  ;  oughtn't  to 
be  in  a  chemist's  shop  at  his  age,  any  more 
than  your  dog  ought  to  be  in  a  back  yard. 
I  shall  get  his  people  to  persuade  him  to 
retire.  I  don't  want  to  do  anything  against 
the  old  man.  .  .  .  Just  you  note,  for  the 
future,  Mr.  Hatherell,  that  deadly  poisons 
aren't  issued  so  easily  as  that !  " 

"  I  shan't  ever  want  poison  again," 
Hatherell  declared. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  yet  how  trouble- 
some Mrs.  Hatherell  may  be  as  she  grows 
older  !  .  .  .  Anyhow,  if  you  buy  any  for  a 
dog  in  future,  give  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  and  don't  leave  them  lying 
about  to  be  given  to  other  people  !  " 

Mrs.  Hatherell  burst  suddenly  into  tears. 
"  We  shall  never  buy  anything  for  him 
again  !  "  she  sobbed. 

"  He    was    her    father's  dog,  you  see,"'. 
Hatherell  apologised.    "  Buck  up,  Jen  .  . 
Here's  my  hanky  .  .  .  Funny  that  women 
have  no  pockets.  ...  He  was  rather  a  decent 
old  dog.  .  .  ."' 

"  That  old  collie  I've  seen  you  with,"  the 
doctor  said.  "  Ah  !  .  .  .  Umph  !  .  .  .  My 
brother  has  a  farm.  He  goes  in  for  collies. 
Tell  Pritchard  to  reprieve  him  for  a  day  or 
so.     I'll  see  what  I  can  do  .  .  .  ." 

Three  days  later  Caesar  was  sent  down  to 
Bell  Farm,  Bellham,  Kent,  and  peace  reigns 
at  13,  Laburnum  Eoad,  except  between  the 
Hatherells  and  Mr.  Johnson.  He  persists 
in  believing  that  they  bought  the  "  poison  " 
for  him. 

"  If  they  bought  it  for  Caesar,"  he  growls 
to  Mrs.  Smith,  "  why  didn't  they  give  it  to 
Caesar  ?  " 

"  Because  they  couldn't  bring  themselves 
to  do  harm  to  the  poor  dumb  beast,"  Mrs. 
Smith  tells  him,  "  no  more  than  I'll  ever 
bring  myself  to  give  you  another  Welsh 
rarebit  !  " 


ON    BUYING 
A   CAR 

By    EDWARD   T.   BROWN 


THIS  is  the  day  of  the  owner-driver. 
At  long  last  manufacturers  seem  to 
have  awakened  to  this  fact,  and 
they  are  realising  more  and  more,  as  time 
goes  on,  that  the  owner-driver  is  the  man 
who  really  matters.  The  new  motorist  is 
nearly  always  his  own  chauffeur.  To  a 
large  extent,  too,  he  is  his  own  mechanic. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  the  motorist  of 
many  years'  standing.  High  taxation  and 
high  prices  have  made  this  essential.  This, 
I  think,  is  all  to  the  good — not  the  high 
taxation  and  the  high  prices,  but  the  fact 
that  nine  out  of  every  ten  motorists  look 
after  their  own  cars.  This  is  the  way,  and 
the  only  way,  really  to  enjoy  motoring  to 
the  full.  The  motorist  of  to-day  demands 
a  reliable  car  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  if  he 
looks  about  him  in  an  intelligent  manner, 
he  can  get  what  he  requires.  He  wants,  of 
course,  to  avoid  the  "  cheap  and  nasty  "  ; 
what  he  does  want  is  a  sound  mechanical 
proposition  at  a  low  price,  and  to-day  he 
can  get  it. 

Which  Car  and  Why  ? — It  would  be 
extremely  interesting,  were  it  possible,  to 
discover  why  the  many  thousands  who  have 
invested  in  a  new  car  during  the  last  year 
or  two  have  chosen  the  particular  make  and 
type  of  car  which  they  now  possess.  It  is, 
however,  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
those  who  invest  in  a  car  for  the  first  time 
know  little  or  nothing  about  the  subject. 

There  is  one  point  against  which  I  should 
like  specially  to  warn  the  novice  :  do  not 
decide  upon  a  certain  make  of  car  just 
because  it  possesses  one  special  feature  that 
takes  the  fancy.  You  may  easily  find,  as 
many  have  done,  that  the  bad  points  about 
the  car  assume  enormous  proportions  as 
soon  as  you  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
special  feature  which  at  first  was  so  much 
desired.  There  are  so  many  points  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  most  satis- 
factory plan  is  to  consider  each  in  turn,  ask 


the  opinions  of  experienced  friends,  and 
decide  upon  that  make  which  seems  to 
combine  the  largest  number  of  good  points. 

Naturally,  with  most  people,  the  question 
of  price  is  of  first  importance.  Decide  on 
the  absolute  limit.  This  reduces  the  choice 
of  makes.  The  second  point,  in  order  of 
importance,  is  how  much  can  be  afforded 
for  annual  running  costs.  The  mileage 
covered,  of  course,  influences  this 
enormously,  but  if  we  take  a  basis  of  5,000 
miles  per  annum,  the  running  costs  will 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  number  of 
miles  that  can  be  driven  to  the  gallon. 
Light  cars,  doing  between  40  and  50  miles 
per  gallon,  can  be  run  for  the  distance 
mentioned  for  £25  to  £30  a  year,  a  medium- 
sized  car  may  call  for  about  double  this 
amount,  while  a  large  car  may  cost  anything 
up  to  £100  per  annum. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  accommodation 
required.  Your  final  choice  will  depend 
upon  whether  you  require  a  four-seater  or 
whether  a  two-seater  with  dicky  will  answer 
your  purposes.  If  the  smaller  will  suit  your 
needs,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  invest  in  a 
larger  and  more  costly  machine.  The  last 
question  is  whether  you  would  have  an 
all-weather  type  or  an  open  touring  car. 
When  these  questions  have  been  satis- 
factorily answered,  the  choice  will  be  con- 
siderably reduced. 

The  Family  Car. — One  of  the  most  popular 
types  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
has  been  the  family  four-seater  of  about 
10  horse-power.  This  has  led  the  field,  and 
a  very  large  number  have  been  manufactured 
and  sold.  But  the  tendency  at  present  is  to 
produce  a  rather  more  powerful  car  for 
family  use,  and  many  firms  are  now 
standardising  the  13-14  horse-power  engined 
car.  With  the  increased  power  manufacturers 
are  able  to  build  the  chassis  and  coachwork 
on  sturdier  lines  ;  the  question  of  weight- 
cutting  need  not  be  studied  so  closely.  It 
is  the  necessity  for  weight  reduction  that 
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brings  about  most  of  the  disadvantages 
from  which  the  10-horse-power  model 
suffers.  Many  of  the  bodies  are  rather 
shoddy,  soon  showing  signs  of  wear  in 
that  the  doors  cease  to  fit  properly, 
squeaks  develop  in  the  most  unlikely  places, 
and  rattles  are  pronounced.  The  slightly 
heavier  coachwork  is  a  great  improvement ; 
this,  together  with  the  possibility  of  giving 
more  leg  room  to  the  driver  and  other 
occupants  of  the  car,  makes  the  present-day 
model  vastly  superior  to  any  that  has  as 
yet  been  turned  out. 

Town  versus  Country. — Quite  a  different 
type  of  car  is  required  by  motorists  who 
live  in  a  town  from  that  required  by  those 
who  live  in  the  country.     There  is    a  big 


consumption  would  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  value  received.  A  small-powered 
car,  giving  a  big  mileage  to  the  gallon,  is 
just  what  is  required.  Owing  also  to  the  uses 
to  which  the  countryman's  car  is  put,  the 
bodywork  must  be  more  substantial,  the 
doors  better  constructed,  and  the  upholstery 
more  suitable  for  all-weather  work.  The 
modern  all-weather  body  is  just  the  type 
that  should  appeal  to  the  country  dweller. 
It  can  be  converted  into  a  closed  car  at  will 
in  a  very  few  moments,  but  it  has  not  the 
excessive  weight  of  a  closed  car ;  it  is 
smaller  in  power  and  much  cheaper  to  run. 
Present  -  Bay  Values.  • —  The  reductions 
which  have  been  made  in  the  price  of  cars 
of  late  are  very  welcome  indeed,  but  it  is  a 
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difference  between  the  demands  of  a  town 
dweller  and  a  rural  one.  The  town  motorist 
is  accustomed  to  go  for  much  longer  runs. 
His  car  is  commissioned  only  occasionally 
for  town  driving  ;  the  use  of  his  car  is 
largely  governed  by  the  state  of  the  weather. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  countryman.  He  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  his  motor-car. 
He  uses  it  for  all  shopping  expeditions  ;  he 
uses  it  on  every  day  of  the  year.  His  journeys 
are  generally  shorter,  and  he  has  to  take  his 
car  over  roads  that  are  anything  but  good. 
Main  roads  are  not  in  his  line  at  all.  *  For 
these  reasons  a  large,  closed-in  car  is  not  a 
suitable  investment.  A  heavy  car  means 
a  very  large  tyre  bill,  especially  when  the 
state  of  the  roads  is  considered,  and  the  fuel 


mistake  to  judge  altogether  by  the  list  price 
published  as  to  the  value  of  the  outfit  as 
a  whole.  An  even  bolder  policy  has  been 
adopted  by  some  makers.  Instead  of 
making  drastic  reductions  in  prices,  they 
have  contented  themselves  by  making  some 
small  concession  in  price,  but  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  standard  equipment  of 
the  car.  When  one  considers  that  in  the 
early  days  of  motoring  the  after-expenses 
for  fitments  sometimes  came  nearly  to  the 
same  total  as  the  price  paid  for  the  car,  one 
wonders  how  some  makers  can  really  afford 
to  give  so  much  away.  One  small  car  I 
have  in  mind  is  exceptionally  complete  in 
this  direction.  Standard  equipment  includes 
the    following ;     real    leather    upholstery, 
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adjustable  front  seats,  side-curtains  housed 
invisibly,  speedometer,  petrol  and  oil  gauges, 
eight-day  clock,  electric  and  bulb  horns, 
electric  starter  and  seven  lights,  including 
dashboard  light  and  swivel  light,  screen  wiper, 
licence  holder,  complete  kit  of  tools,  good 
jack  housed  in  an  easily  get-at-able  place, 
and  spare  wheel  complete  with  tyre.  No  one 
could  wish  for  better  equipment,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  those  makers  who  increase 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  fittings  rather 
than  go  in  for  too  severe  price  reduction  will 
score  in  the  long  run.  The  question  of 
equipment  is  one  that  should  receive  careful 
attention  when  considering  what  car  to  buy. 

The  Trial  Spin. — Before  definitely  making 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  car  of  his  choice,  the 
purchaser  should  arrange  for  a  trial  run, 
which  all  reliable  agents  or  makers  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  give.  This  run  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  cheap  joy-ride,  but  the 
purchaser  should  go  with  his  mind  prepared 
to  take  notes  of  the  behaviour  of  the  car 
under  different  conditions.  The  first  thing 
to  realise  is  that  the  driver  of  the  demonstra- 
tion car  is  an  expert  at  the  game,  and  that 
he  knows  exactly  how  to  show  of!  its  good 
points  and  how  to  gloss  over  any  defects 
it  may  possess. 

The  purchaser  should,  therefore,  pay 
strict  attention  to  the  little  points  and  not 
to  those  which  are  purposely  brought  to  his 
notice.  Begin  right  at  the  beginning  and 
note  the  setting  of  the  throttle  and  spark, 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  self-starter 
functions.  But  do  not  be  content  to  have 
the  car  started  up  with  the  mechanical 
starter — have  it  started  up  by  hand,  since 
there  is  every  possibility  that  you  may  have 
to  employ  hand-power  one  of  these  days,  for 
self-starters  are  not  infallible.  Next  note 
particularly  how  the  car  pulls  away  from 
rest.  The  first  gear  should  engage  silently, 
and  when  the  clutch  is  engaged,  the  machine 
should  just  glide  away.  See  then  how 
soon  one  can  get  into  second  gear  and  then 
third.  In  small  cars,  with  high-speed 
engines,  this  takes  considerably  longer  than 
in  the  case  of  large  powerful  cars.  While 
the  driver  is  speeding  up  to  change,  note 
how  the  car  answers  to  the  control,  whether 
it  gathers  speed  quickly  or  slowly. 

In  and  Out  of  Traffic. — The  trip  will 
probably  start  in  a  town,  working  out  on  to 
the  country  roads  afterwards.  During  the 
first  stage  of  the  journey  note  especially 
the  behaviour  of  the  engine  in  traffic— that 
is,  whether  it  will  accelerate  rapidly,  so  that 
one  can  make  use  of  any  openings  in  the 


traffic,  and  the  exact  condition  of  the 
steering.  It  should  be  possible  to  steer  any 
car  with  one  hand  along  the  most  congested 
roads,  even  when  simply  crawling  along. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  there  is  something 
amiss  with  the  steering  gear.  During  this 
time,  moreover,  one  will  be  able  to  note  how 
slowly  the  car  will  travel  on  top  gear,  the 
ease  with  which  the  gears  can  be  changed  up 
and  down  when  proceeding  at  four  or  five 
miles  per  hour,  and  whether  the  brakes  are 
so  designed  and  adjusted  that  they  can  be 
applied  silently  and  progressively,  without 
any  danger  of  a  skid. 

Once  out  on  the  open  road  the  following 
particulars  should  be  noted  :  the  behaviour 
of  the  car  when  turning  corners  at  tolerably 
high  speed s-^-changing  gear  at  high  speed 
is  always  more  difficult  to  do  silently  in  a 
badly  designed  car  than  when  travelling 
slowly- — the  springing  of  the  car  on  rough 
roads ;  the  absence  of  rattle  of  mudguards 
and  fittings  ;  and  the  maximum  speed  when 
"  all  out "  on  a  straight,  safe  piece  of  road. 

But  perhaps  the  thing  one  will  look  foi 
most  is  the  behaviour  of  the  engine  when 
negotiating  a  fairly  steep  hill.  This  is,  of 
course,  an  excellent  test,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  points  already  noted. 
See  what  "  nursing  "  the  engine  wants  to 
get  up  on  top  or  second,  as  the.casemaybe, 
and  listen  intently  for  any  trace  of  a  knock. 
Try  the  engine  also  by  starting  the  hill 
with  the  throttle  set  in  one  position  and 
note  whether  the  car  gains  or  loses  speed  on 
the  different  gears  according  to  the  gradient. 
When  the  car  has  passed  these  tests,  you 
will  know  exactly  what  you  are  buying. 

The  First  Thousand  Miles. — Once  having 
bought  the  car,  the  owner  will  naturally  be 
anxious  to  try  its  paces.  He  wants  to  know 
what  speed  he  can  attain,  how  the  engine 
will  take  hills,  and  he  wants  to  know  these 
two  things  just  as  soon  as  he  can.  On  his 
very  first  drive,  therefore,  he  proceeds  to 
run  the  engine  all  out  for  mile  after  mile.  I 
can  fully  sympathise  with  his  desire  to  find 
out  the  capabilities  of  his  new  possession, 
but,  all  the  same,  I  strongly  urge  him  to 
curb  his  curiosity  for  the  time  being.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  to  run  the  engine  slowly, 
at  any  rate,  for  the  first  1,000  miles.  Years 
of  service  may  easily  be  taken  off  the  life  of 
the  engine  if  it  is  forced  from  the  beginning. 
The  throttle  should  never  be  opened  more 
than  half-way  until  this  distance  has  been 
covered.  Many  motorists  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  manufacturer  sends  out 
the   engine   in  perfect  condition   for   fast 
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running.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  He  can- 
not do  this  by  means  of  any  machine  that  he 
possesses.  The  various  working  parts  can 
get  properly  bedded  down  only  after  running 
for  some  time  under  a  light  load.  The 
maker  puts  a  very  smooth  surface  on  the 
cylinder  walls  and  the  pistons  ;  he  cannot, 
however,  in  any  way  produce  the  beautifully 
polished  surface  that  results  from  the 
two  parts  working  together.  This  bedding 
process  is  a  fairly  long  one.  It  cannot  be 
hastened,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
advise  you  to  run  your  new  motor-car  very 
gently  until  after  you  have  turned  the  first 
thousand  on  the  speedometer.  If  you  can 
exercise  sufficient  patience  to  carry  out  this 
advice,  you  will  find  that  your  car  will  run 


sparking  plugs  to  become  oiled  and  the  engine 
to  carbonise  more  rapidly.  But  it  is  not  a 
long  nor  a  tedious  job  to  clean  the  sparking 
plugs  now  and  again  ;  the  rate  at  which  the 
carbon  deposit  will  form  is  not  really 
excessive,  not  enough  to  make  it  necessary 
to  decarbonise  before  the  first  twelve  months 
are  up.  It  is  for  you  to  make  the  choice 
between  being  niggardly  in  your  use  of  the 
lubricating  oil,  with  a  resulting  wrecked 
engine,  or  cleaning  the  plugs  rather  more 
frequently.  In  my  mind  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  coming  to  a  decision.  If  you  use  too 
little  oil  during  this  first  1,000  miles,  it  may 
not  cause  the  engine  to  seize,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  cylinders  may  become 
distorted.     If    the    engine    be    run    at    an 
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very  much  better  in  the  future,  and  that  its 
life  will  be  considerably  prolonged.  Every 
part  will  be  perfectly  bedded  down,  and  the 
whole  will  work  harmoniously  together. 

Liberal  Lubrication.- — In  addition  to  run- 
ning the  engine  only  half  out  over  the  first 
1,000  miles,  it  is  equally  important  to  see 
that  the  working  parts  are  liberally  oiled 
all  the  time.  There  is  always  a  chance  that 
the  engine  may  seize  unless  a  copious  supply 
of  oil  be  given.  A  high-grade  lubricating 
oil  is  fairly  costly,  but  it  is  very  much 
cheaper  to  spend  a  little  extra  money  in  this 
way  than  to  have  to  foot  a  heavy  bill  for 
damages  caused  through  lack  of  oil.  You 
may  say,  and  with  truth,  that  the  effects 
of  using  oil  thus  liberally  will  be  to  cause  the 


excessive  speed,  or  should  there  be  too  little 
oil  present,  the  cylinders  get  heated  very 
quickly.  This  suddenly  excessive  heating 
allows  internal  strains  to  come  into  play 
and  to  pull  the  cylinder  out  of  shape.  Gentle 
heating,  together  with  plentiful  oiling, 
enables  these  internal  strains  to  release 
themselves  slowly  without  doing  any 
damage. 

Buying  a  Second-Hand  Car.- — Much  as  you 
may  long  to  possess  a  new  motor-car,  the 
meagreness  of  your  bank  balance  may  tell 
you  in  no  uncertain  language  that  you  must 
content  yourself  for  the  time  being  with  a 
second-hand  machine.  This  may  not  be  the 
calamity  that  you  imagine  at  present ;  there 
are  many  advantages  in  the  novice  buying 
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a  second-hand  car  at  the  outset  of  his  motor- 
ing career.  But,  and  this  is  a  very  big  "  but " 
indeed,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  purchase 
a  car  which  still  has  many  more  years  of 
service  before  it.  There  is  a  large  number 
of  second-hand  machines  on  the  market  at 
the  present  time.  Some  are  good,  others 
indifferent,  and  others  again  distinctly  bad. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  you  should 
be  landed  with  one  of  the  last-mentioned 
variety,  if  you  go  the  proper  way  to  work  in 
making  your  selection. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  parties  from 
whom  you  can  buy.  One  is  a  firm  which 
deals  extensively  in  second-hand  cars  ;  the 
other  a  private  owner  who  does  not  intend 
to  allow  the  middleman  to  gather  in  all  the 
profit.  At  one  time  it  would  have  been 
thought  iyifra  dig.  for  a  motor  dealer  to 
stock  any  other  than  new  models.  But  a 
great  change  has  come  over  the  motor-car 
market  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
The  competition  in  the  trade  is  so  great 
that  every  reputable  dealer  is  willing  to 
accept  a  second-hand  car  as  part  payment 
for  a  new  model.  These  cars  must  be 
disposed  of,  but  before  being  offered  for  sale 
they  are  examined  by  experts  and  recon- 
ditioned. No  dealer  is  gong  to  jeopardise  his 
reputation  by  having  to  write  you  down  as  a 
dissatisfied  customer.  He  will  never  sell  a 
second-hand  car  even  in  doubtful  condition. 
He  looks  to  the  future,  when  you  will  become 
a  customer  for  a  brand  new  motor-car  of  the 
latest  model.  You  are  perfectly  safe  in 
trusting  your  commission  to  such  a  dealer. 

Pitfalls  in  Private  Deals. — It  is  when  you 
are  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a  car 
from  a  private  owner  that  you  must  be  on 
the  qui  vive.  There  are  a  dozen  pitfalls 
into  which  you  may  flounder  unless  you  are 
wary.  The  first  fact  for  you  to  ascertain  is 
whether  the  manufacturer  of  the  car  offered 
is  still  in  business.  During  the  War  and 
after  the  Armistice  a  large  number  of 
mushroom  firms  sprang  up  which  have  since 
ceased  to  exist.  A  car  made  by  such  a 
firm  is  almost  useless  to  you,  because  you 
will  not  be  able  to  secure  renewals.  You 
would  have  to  get  these  specially  made,  and 
that  is  generally  a  costly  matter.  Some  of 
the  pre-war  firms,  too,  have  changed  the 
design  of  their  engines  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  procure  spare 
parts.  Do  not  hesitate  to  buy  an  old  model, 
since  the  machines  of  ten  years  ago  were 
constructed  of  first-class  material  and  built 
individually,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  relied 
upon.    A  pre-war  car,  too,  may  have  been 


laid  up  for  three  or  four  years  during  the 
War. 

Next  turn  your  attention  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  bodywork.  Badly-fitting 
doors,  a  faulty  bonnet,  and  damaged  wings 
will  decrease  the  value  of  the  car  when  it 
comes  to  your  turn  to  sell  it.  With  regard 
to  the  engine,  a  consideration  of  first 
importance  is  whether  the  machine  can  be 
started  up  easily  or  whether  it  takes  a  lot 
of  coaxing  and  swinging.  Insist  on  having 
the  car  started  up  from  cold,  and  make 
certain  that  it  is  cold,  and  that  the  owner 
has  not  been  running  the  engine  prior  to 
your  visit.  This  is  a  reliable  guide  to 
general  efficiency. 

Another  point  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  is  the  condition  of  the  bearings. 
Have  the  four  wheels  jacked  up  in  turn  and 
test  them  for  play  in  the  bearings,  at  the 
same  time  look  at  the  steering  wheel,  for 
if  it  can  be  turned  more  than  an  inch  or  so 
without  moving  the  wheels,  excessive  wear 
is  indicated.  Inspect  the  coachwork ;  if 
in  very  bad  condition,  you  may  assume 
that  it  has  been  neglected,  and  the  same  is 
probably  true  of  the  engine  and  transmission. 
Test  the  brakes  and  note  whether  there  is 
room  for  adjustment  or  whether  the  linings 
have  worn.  Look  very  carefully  at  the 
springs  for  broken  leaves  or  undue  deflection. 
Uneven  wearing  of  the  tyres  will  show 
you  that  the  wheels  are  not  in  proper 
alignment. 

The  Engine  at  Work. — If  the  inspection 
so  far  has  proved  satisfactory,  have  the 
engine  started  up.  Wait  for  a  few  minutes 
until  the  engine  is  warm,  then  open  the 
throttle  to  learn  whether  the  engine  picks  up 
as  quickly  as  it  should  ;  also  whether  it  will 
tick  over  slowly  without  stopping.  A  very 
common  excuse  on  the  part  of  a  seller  is 
that  the  engine  requires  decarbonising  and 
the  valves  need  grinding-in.  If  this  were 
so,  it  should  have  been  done  before,  and  one 
may  generally  conclude  that  the  fault  lies 
elsewhere. 

Then  comes  the  road  test.  The  first  thing 
to  notice  is  whether  the  clutch  takes  up  the 
drive  smoothly  and  evenly.  This  is  a  very 
important  point,  since  it  is  the  link  between 
the  engine  and  the  transmission.  If  badly 
worn,  a  large  proportion  of  the  power 
generated  by  the  engine  will  be  wasted. 
Listen  carefully  for  gear-box  noises.  Of 
course,  on  any  but  top  gear  there  is  bound 
to  be  some  noise,  especially  with  old 
machines,  but  this  should  not  be  excessive, 
and  on  top  the  car  should  run  silently  and 
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easily.  Insist  on  a  hill  test  as  well  as  one  on 
the  level.  Much  can  be  told  by  the  behaviour 
of  the  car  when  negotiating  a  fairly  stiff 
gradient.  Almost  any  car  can  be  made  to 
rush  a  hill ;  therefore  take  it  gently  up  on 
the  various  gears  and  note  whether  it  will 
accelerate  on  the  lower  gears  without 
trouble.  Try  the  brakes  under  varying 
conditions.  The  action  should  be  smooth 
and     progressive  ;     any     sudden     jerking 


movement      indicates     that     relining     is 
necessary. 

When  on  the  road  keep  an  eye  on  the 
instruments  on  the  dashboard.  See  that 
the  batteries  are  charging  properly ;  that 
the  oil  gauge  is  working  correctly  ;  that  the 
speedometer  is  regular  in  action ;  and  that 
any  other  instruments  are  in  tune.  On  your 
return  examine  the  engine  base,  gear-box, 
and  live-axle  for  oil  leakage. 


A  LAMENT   ON    THE   FELLING   OF    CERTAIN 
MIGHTY   BEECHES. 


UOW  are  the  mighty  fallen!    Not  a  breath 

Stirs  now  the  heads  that  once  were  held  so  high ; 
Your  mighty  bodies  are  laid  low  in  death- 
How  low  they  lie  I 

A  hundred  summers  now  your  forms  have  flung 
A  pleasant  chequered  shade,  all  still  and  dim ; 
And  in  your  lofty  coolness  birds  have  sung 
Their  vespers  hymn. 

A  hundred  winters  saw  you,  wraith-like  things, 
As  if  in  prayer,  with  up-flung  arms  to  loom ; 
While  wild-voiced  winds,  with  direful  whisperings, 
Spoke  of  your  doom. 

Your  silver  bodies,  stripped,  despoiled  have  been. 
Alas,  you  noble  brethren,  how  you  die ! 
Where  was  a  glorious  canopy  of  green, 
Is  just  the  sky. 

Within  your  precincts  happy  things  did  dwell, 

And  with  how  joyful  voices  praised  the  sun ! 

You  mighty  fallen  giants,  fare  you  well— 

Your  race  is  run. 

M.  L.  MURRAY, 


SAFKTY     FIRST  1 

Passenger  (nervously):    Er — we're  going  rather  f-fast,  aren't  weV 

Ikish  Chauffmjk  :    We  are  that!     This  'ere's  a  dangerous  bit  av'  road,  an'  I'm  always  in  a  hurry 
to  leave  it  behind  me 
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WILLIAM    ON    SETTING    A    TABLE. 
By  B.  Noel  Saarelhy. 

"  No  woman,"  said  William,  "  knows  how  to 
set  a  table  property." 

"  Oh,  come  !  "  I  said  feebly.  Mrs.  William 
remained  tranquil.     She  is  used  to  William. 

"  It's  perfectly  true,"  insisted  William.  He 
rose  as  he  spoke  and  removed  a  tall  vase  of 
flowers  from  the  middle  of  the  table  to  the 
mantelpiece.  His  wife  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  went  on  with  her  lunch. 

"  The  only  thing  women  think  about,"  con- 
tinued William,  resuming  his  seat  and  his 
complaint,  "  is  how  a  thing  holes.  They  want  a 
table  to  look  '  pretty,'  and  don't  care  a  hang 
for  comfort.  And  so  at  every  meal  they  erect 
a  dense  shrubbery  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
that  prevents  anyone  from  seeing  his  opposite 
neighbour  without  getting  a  squint  or  a  ricked 
neck,  and  that  puts  the  stopper  on  all  connected 
conversation.  Besides  which,  it  takes  up  so 
much  room  that  the  very  plates  are  crowded  off 
the  table,  and  we  get  green  fly  in  the  water- jug 
and  caterpillars  in  the  cream.  Moreover  " — 
William  was  getting  warmed  up — "  the  sickly 
smell  effectually  destroys  one's  appetite." 

"  Hints  for  parsimonious  hostesses,"  mur- 
mured Freddie.     William  paid  no  attention. 


"  Table  laying,"  he  pursued,  "  is  an  art.  And 
the  first  thing  that  women  have  to  learn  is  that 
each  meal  demands  a  different  setting — that 
some  need  a  centrepiece,  others  emphatically 
not."  He  paused  and  hurriedly  finished  his 
soup,  which  had  gone  cold. 

"  At  breakfast,"  he  resumed,  "  no  one  wants 
to  converse  intelligently  ;  no  one  wants  to  be 
polite  and  attentive  ;  no  one  wants  to  see — 
much  less  be  seen  by — a  4  bright  face  opposite.' 
On  the  contrary,  the  main  requirements  at 
breakfast  are  peace  and  privacy.  To  this  end 
everyone  should  have  his  own  supply  of  condi- 
ments, his  own  milk- jug — preferably  a  quart 
size,  that  will  comfortably  support  a  newspaper. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  maddening,"  said 
William  in  challenging  tones,  ' '  than  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  a  column  of  world-shaking  news  and 
suddenly  to  see  the  whole  erection  collapse  into 
the  marmalade  because  someone  has  rudely 
snatched  away  the  milk- jug." 

44 1  didn't  snatchy  dear,"  said  his  wife  mildly, 
"  and  I'd  asked  you  three  times  ..." 

"  I  always  find,"  I  put  in  pacifically,  "  that 

a  slop  basin  or  the  loaf "    But  William  was 

wound  up  and  would  brook  no  interruption. 

"  Of  course  the  ideal  arrangement  for  break- 
fast," he  said,  "  for  those  who  can't  or  don't 
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THE     EXPLANATION. 


Lady  :    What  jolly  little  things !     I  don't  know  how  you  manage  to  sell  them  at  that  price,, 
Stueet  Merchant:    Government  surplus,  Mum. 
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have  it  in  their  own  rooms.,  is  to  have  a  small 
table  apiece,  with  seats  arranged  back  to  back. 
Failing  that,  breakfast  is  the  meal  at  which  you 
can't  have  a  large  enough  erection  in  the  middle 
of  the  table  as  an  aid  to  privacy.  But  nothing 
flimsy  " — he  cast  a  scornful  glance  at  the  exiled 
vase — "  for  if  there  aren't  enough  milk- jugs  to 
go  round,  you  may  want  to  prop  your  paper 
against  it.  Personally,  I  should  prefer  a  simple 
aspidistra  in  an  unbreakable  pot. 

"  Then  there  is  the  burning  question  of 
porridge  plates,"  said  William  passionately, 
ignoring  Mrs.  William's  faint  shriek  of  protest 
over  the  aspidistra.     "  Porridge  plates,  as  we 


cards  could  be  hung  at  intervals,  bearing  the 
word  '  SILENCE  '  in  large  letters.  Under  such 
conditions,"  said  William,  "  I  believe  breakfast 
might  become  one  of  the  pleasantest  meals  of 
the  day. 

"  By  lunch  time,  now,  we  have  got  used  to 
the  day ;  we  can  endure  the  sight  of  one 
another's  faces  ;  we  are  ready  for  conversation : 

we " 

"  William,"  said  Freddie  earnestly,  "  did  I 
understand  you  to  say  a  little  earlier  in  your 
discourse — correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— that 
you  fo\md  flowers  in  the  middle  of  the  table 
acted  as  a  bar  to  conversation  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said 
William  with  emphasis. 
"  And   as    I    was    just 

about    to    remark 

Here,  what's  up  ?  " 

For  Freddie  had  risen 
from  the  table.  He 
gazed  sadly  at  William 
without  replying,  and 
then  brought  the  vase 
of  flowers  from  the 
mantelpiece  and  re- 
placed it  firmly  on  the 
table. 

I  will  say  this  for 
William — he  can  take  a 
hint. 


Doctor  :   You  eougli  more  easily  this  morning. 
Patiknt  :    I  ought  to — I've  been  practising  all  night, 


all  know,  have  a  knack  of  multiplying  a  hundred- 
fold as  soon  as  they  are  empty.  The  table  is 
strewn  with  them.  You  take  up  the  marmalade 
dish  and  can't  put  it  down  again  because  the 
space  has  mysteriously  filled  itself  with  an 
unpleasantly  milky  plate  and  a  spoon  that 
dashes  itself  on  to  the  cloth  in  a  pet  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  There  ought  to  be  a 
moving  platform  along  under  the  table,  on 
which  plates  can  be  placed  as  emptied  and 
automatically  carried  to  the  sideboard.  Along 
the  table  also,  but  suspended  above  it,  there 
should  be  two  pipes  fitted  with  taps  at  each 
place ;  from  these  you  would  be  able  to  draw 
hot  tea  or  coffee  at  will.     From  the  pipes  also 


The  theatre  was  full. 
This  was  not  on  account 
of  either  the  soundness 
of  the  play  or  its  popu- 
larity, but  merely 
because  it  happened  to 
be  a  first  night.  Per 
haps  it  was  a  good  thing 
that  the  theatre  was 
full  on  that  occasion, 
because  as  the  per- 
formance progressed  it 
became  evident  that  the 
play  would  never  see 
a  packed  house  again. 

At  last  things  grew 
so  bad  that  a  perfect 
storm  of  hissing  broke 
out   from   all   parts  of 

the  auditorium.    Then  suddenly  one  man  began 

to  applaud  like  mad. 

His  neighbour  turned  to  him  angrily. 

"  What !  "  he  exclaimed.     "  Have  you  the 

nerve  to  applaud  such  rot  ?  " 
"  Certainly    not,    sir,"    replied 

"  I'm  clapping  the  hissing." 


the    other. 


According  to  a  contemporary,  there  are 
twenty- three  women  chimney-sweeps  in  Great 
Britain.  They  are  said  to  be  the  only  ladies 
in  the  land  who  use  black  powder  for  touclr 
ing  up  their  complexions. 
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EGGING  THEM  ON. 
By  S.  P.  Alleyne. 

Betty's  eighth  birthday  was  near  at  hand,  and 
Tom  and  I  had  been  trying  to  think  of  a 
present  for  her.  AVe  discussed  puppies,  and 
guinea-pigs,  and  kittens,  each  of  which  had 
some  drawback. 

At  last  Torn  thought  of  bantams,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  very  thing.  We  fixed  up  a 
little  run  for  them,  and  six  wee  birds  duly 
arrived. 

Betty  was  delighted  with  them,  and  spent 
hours  watching  them,  and  insisted  on  being 
allowed  to  feed  them  herself. 

Two  days  later  she  came  to  me  crying 
triumphantly:  "Look,  Mummie,  an  egg 
already  !  " 

"What  a  beauty,  darling  1 "  I  said.  "Would 
you  like  to  have  it  for  supper?" 

"Please,  Mummie.  And  may  I  boil  it  my- 
self?" 

At  supper-time  Betty  pronounced  the  egg 
scrumptious. 

"  Why  was  it  so  small  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Well,  darling,  the  bantam  is  very  small, 
isn't  she?  " 

"  Won't  the  eggs  be  bigger  when  the  bantams 
grow  bigger?" 

"No,  the  bantams  won't  grow  any  bigger; 
they  are  full-size  now." 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  Betty,  "what  a  pity!  " 

That  afternoon  Betty  went  to  tea  with  Aunt 
Molly.  As  it  was  rather  wet,  Aunt  Molly 
showed  her  some  of  the  many  curios  in  the 


drawing-room.  Among  them  Betty  spied  an 
ostrich  egg. 

"Oh,  what  a  lovely  big  egg!"  she  cried. 
"May  I  have  it?" 

"No,  darling;   it  belongs  to  Uncle  Ted." 

"Wouldn't  he  give  it  to  me?" 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

"  Well,  couldn't  you  lend  it  to  me  ?  " 

"What  can  you  want  it  for?" 

"  Oh,  do  let  me  have  it  just  for  a  little 
while  !  "  Betty  pleaded.  "  I'll  be  ever  so  careful 
of  it  and  bring  it  back  to-morrow." 

At  last  Aunt  Molly  gave  in,  and  Betty 
went  home  with  the  ostrich  egg  tightly 
clutched  in  her  arms. 

The  next  day  Aunt  Molly  found  the  egg  on 
the  hall  table,  and  as  she  picked  it  up  to 
put  it  away,  she  saw  written  on  it  in  wobbly 
childish  writing :  "  Oh,  bantams,  please  look  at 
this  and  do  your  best !  " 


A  tooth  ten  feet  long  and  nineteen  inches 
across  the  base  has  been  unearthed  near  Rome. 
Further  search  is  now  being  made  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  a  prehistoric  dentist. 


A  man  recently  smoked  a  cigarette  in  a  den 
of  lions  and  they  took  no  notice  of  him.  Did 
he  expect  them  to  ask  if  he  had  any  cigarette 
pictures  ? 


British — 
and  Best! 


The  Swift  embodies  an  experience 
dating  from  the  first  days  of  motor 
car  making.  It  has  always  been  a 
quality  car.  Supreme  value  for 
money  has  always  been  the  domina- 
ting inspiration  of  its  producers. 
Drive  the  new  Swift  models,  and 
decide  for  yourself  whether  Swift 
reputation  is  maintained. 


The  10  h.p.  Full  4-Seater. 


Models  and  Prices  : 


10  h.p.  £235 

Full  4-Seater  ****** 

10  h.p.  £235 

2-3Seater.  *^°3 

10  h.p.  £275 

|  Coupe    .    .  **'*■> 

12  h.p.  Saloon  , 


12  h.p. 
4-5  Seater .    . 

12  h.p. 
2-3  Seater  .    . 

12  h.p. 
I  Coupe     .    . 

.  £550 


£375 
£375 
£500 


ALL-BRITISH  CARS 


Send  for  a  SWIFT  list  at  once.    Name  of 

nearest  agent  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

Manufacturers  : 

SWIFT  OF  COVENTRY,  LTD. 
COVENTRY. 

London  Showrooms,  Repairs  and  Service  Depot : 

134-5,  LONG  ACRE,  W.C.2 
{one  minute  from  Leicester  Square   Tube  Station), 
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LOVE'S   AWAKENING. 

Fancy  dress,  says  a  danciug  expert,  will  often  reveal  a  fresh 
and  unsuspected  charm  in  its  wearer. 

I'd  never  considered  the  damsel  next  door 

One  of  earth's  more  adorable  creatures; 
Her  manners  appeared  to  me  those  of  a  boor, 

Nor  was  1  intrigued  by  her  features ; 
Her  chin  wasn't  good,  her  complexion  was   bad, 

Her  nose  barely  worthy  a  mention; 
In  fact,  to  be  brief,  any  merits  she  had 

Eluded  my  vagrant  attention. 

But  oh,  on  the  night  our  Municipal  Hall 

Was  hired  for  fancy  dress  dancing 
(I  shone  as  Diogenes  there,  1  recall, 

In  a  tub  that  was  simply  entrancing), 
1  o  kindl.er  thoughts  she  compelled  me  to  yield, 

As  oft  and  again  I  reflec.ed 
How  truly  her  masquerade  costume  revealed 

A  charm  I  had  never  suspected. 

I  found  myself  wholly  unable  to  see 

A  blemish  in  anything  she  did; 
Each  glimpse  of  her  garb  made  it  clearer  that  she 

Was  exactly  the  maiden  I  needed. 
1  begged  her  to  brighten  my  humble  abode, 

My  plea  was  impassioned  and  fervent, 
And  the  wife  quite  approved  of  the  fervour  I  showed  : 

She  had  gone  as  a  general  servant. 

Theta. 


"  The  worst  thing  about  being  a  bachelor  is 
that  one's  name  dies  with  one." 
"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 
"  Smith." 


CHARGED  WITH   BEING   DISORDERLY. 

"  Now,"  said  Police  Constable  Blogg,  "  for 
the  last  time,  are  you  going  to  give  any  more 
trouble  ?     I  warn  you,  \ou  know " 

The  only  answer  was  a  piercing  howl  and  a 
series  of  convulsive  kicks. 

"You're  a  case,  you  are,"  said  the  constable. 
"  Blowed  if  I  can  do  anything  with  you. 
You're  simply  arsking  for  it,  you  are.  \  .  . 
Bin  drinking  all  the  evenin',  and  here  you  are 
k.ckin'  up  enough  row  to  waken  the  dead.  .  .  . 
Let's  have  that  bottle  .  .  .  Now,  I  don't  want 
to  carry  you " 

More  howls  and  kicks.  No  one  was  within 
sight.  The  honest  police  constable  knew  it 
was  not  the  slightest  good  blowirg  his  whistle. 
He  had  already  tried  that,  and  it  had  been  a 
failure. 

"I've  had  some  tough  customers  in  my 
lime,"  he  muttered,  "bit  I  reckon  I'm  fair 
beat  to-night.  Shouldn't  like  the  super  to  see 
me  now. 

"This,"  he  added,  "is  what  comes  of  being 
left  at  home  with  a  baby  to  mmd,  while 
Mie  goes  gallivantin'  to  the  pictures." 

Harold  Murray. 

"  What's  that  piece  of  string  tied  round  \  our 
finger  for  ?  "  asked  Brown. 

"  My  wife  put  it  there  to  remind  me  to  post 
a  letter  for  her,"  replied  Jones. 

"And  did  you  remember?  " 

"No,  she  forgot  to  give  me  the  letter." 


BEST  •  BRITISH  •  SALOON  VALUE 

All  -  the  -  year  -  round 

COMFORT 
for  £295 


iSlNGER, 


10/26  h.p. 
SALOON 


OWN    A    SINGER 
AND  BE  SATISFIED 


A  saloon  is  the  only  satisfactory  solution  to 
all-the-year-round  motoring.  Without  question 
this  10/26  h.p.  SINGER  SALOON  is  the  BEST 
VALUE  in  British  closed  cars.  Comparisons 
show  that  it  has  four  doors  instead  of  two,  an 
important  feature.  Ample  accommodation  and 
leg  room   are   provided.     Upholstered   with 
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patent  pneumatic  cushions,  leather  or  Bedford 
cord  covered,  it  affords  a  depth  of  riding 
comfort  quite  exceptional.  Dunlop  Balloon 
Tyres.  Colour,  Maroon  or  Smoke  Blue.  May 
we  send  you  particulars  of  this  and  other  models? 
Singer  &  Co.,  Limited,  Coventry.  London 
Showrooms :    1 7,  Holborn  Viaduct,   E.C.  1  • 
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A  well-known  bishop,  famous  for  absent- 
mindedness,  once  met  an  old  friend  in  the 
street  and  stopped  to  talk  to  him.  When 
they  were  about  to  separate,  the  bishop's  face 
suddenly  assumed  a  puzzled  expression. 

"  Tom,"  he  said, <l  when  we  met,  was  I  going 
up  or  down  ?  " 

"Down,"  replied  Tom. 

The  bishop's  face  cleared. 

"  Ifc's  all  right,  then.  I  had  been  home  to 
lunch." 

The  lady  of  the  house  was  hurrying  franti- 
cally to  catch  a  train.  "Sarah,"  she  called 
to  the  maid,  "  what  time  is  it  now  ?" 


The  telephone  operators  in  a  certain  Con- 
tinental capital  have  to  be  accomplished 
linguists.  They  can  put  anyone  on  to  the 
wrong  number  in  six  different  languages. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  every  cold  caught 
costs  the  catcher  five  shillings.  This  is  too 
much ;  a  half-a-crown  cold  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  anybody. 


Ethel,  who  is  seven,  was  having  tea  with  a 
friend  when  a  visitor  called  and  took  some 
notice  of  her. 


FKOliABLY. 


Tourist  (to  railway  porter)  :    Three  miles  !     What  the  dickens  did  they  build  the  railway  station  so 
far  from  the  village  for? 

Poiitkr  :    Och,  maybe  it  was  because  they  wanted  it  nice  an'  near  the  railway ! 


"  Half-past  three,  mum,"  was    the  answer. 

"Oh,"  continued  the  mistress,  "  I  thought  it 
was  later.  I  have  still  twenty  minutes  to  catch 
the  train." 

"  Yes,  mum.  I  knew  ye'd  be  rushed,  so  I  set 
the  clock  back  half  an  hour  to  give  ye  more 
time." 


Guide  :  This  is  one  of  the  original  rooms  of 
the  castle  ;  it  hasn't  been  touched  for  four 
hundred  years. 

Visitor  :  That's  just  like  my  landlord— he 
won't  do  a  thing- 


"  And  have  you  any  little  sisters  at  home  ?  " 
the  lady  inquired. 

"  No,"  said  Ethel.  Then,  after  a  moment 
she  added  reflectively:  "But  I  have  two 
brothers  at  home,  and  they  have  a  bister,  and 
I  am  it." 


"  Bid  you  find  your  gardener>chauffeur  a 
success  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear  !  We  had  to  get  rid  of 
him.  He  knew  so  little  about  either  gardening 
or  cars  that  we  actually  found  him  trying  to 
plant  potatoes  with  the  Rolls-Royce  !  " 
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The  clerk  turned  to  the  new  office-boy  and 
said  :  "  Willie,  go  into  the  next  room  and  look 
up  *  collaborate.'  I'm  not  quite  sure  about  the 
spelling." 

Willie  disappeared,  but  did  not  soon  return. 
The  clerk  put  the  letter  aside  and  took  up  some 
other  duties.  Presently  he  remembered  the 
boy,  and  went  out  to  look  for  him.  He  found 
him  studying  the  dictionary  with  great  intent- 
ness. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Willie  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  boy  looked  round. 

"I  forgot  the  word  you  told  me,  sir,"  he 
replied,  "  'an'  I'm  hunting  for  it." 


A  woman  entered  the  shop  of  a  taxidermist. 
In  her  hands  was  a  stuffed  parrot. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  she  asked,  "  the  bird 


LIOHTING-UP   TIME. 
I   like  to  see  the  lamplighter  come  riding  down  the 

street 
And  light  the  lamps  in  winter  without  getting  off 

his  seat; 
And  when  the  summer  comes,  a  disappointment  'tis 

to  me 
Because  the  lamps  are  lighted  late,  when   I'm  not 

there  to  see. 

I  wonder  if  lamplighters  go  to  heaven  when  they're 

dead, 
And,  'stead  of  lighting  lamps,  fly  round   and  light 

the  stars  instead  ? 
But,  anyhow,   I'm  growing  up  as  quickly  as  I  can, 
So  1  can  be  a  lamplighter  myself  when  I'm  a  man. 
Ada  Leonora  Harris. 


An    Irish  highway  labourer,   who  had  been 
detailed  to  keep  traffic  off  a  road  on  which  was 


NOT    DHESSKD    FOR    THE    PART. 


Bktty:    Oh,  Mummie,  what's  that? 

Mother  :    Only  a  scarecrow,  darling. 

Betty  :   Well,  it's  the  first  time  I've  seen  one  naked- 


you  stuffed  for  me  last  autumn  ?  Well,  the 
work  was  done  so  badly  that  the  feathers  are 
simply  failing  out." 

"  That,  madam,'*  replied  the  expert,  "is  a 
triumph  of  art.  We  stuff  our  birds  so  well  that 
they  moult  at  the  right  season." 


New  Govebness  (improving  the  shining 
hour) :  I  wonder  what  that  beautiful  beech 
tree  would  say  to  us  if  it  could  speak  ? 

Knowing  Child  :  I  expect  it  would  say, 
"  Excuse  me,  but,  with  all  due  respect,  I'm  an 
elm  tree." 


an  old  bridge,  so  weakened  by  heavy  floods 
during  the  night  that  it  was  considered  too 
insecure  to  support  even  the  lightest  car, 
stopped  a  big  brown  car  which  was  headed  for 
the  danger  spot, 

"What's  the  matter?"  growled  the  driver, 
whom  Pat  recognised  as  a  local  magistrats. 

"Oh,  is  that  you,  yer  honour?"  said  Pat 
genially. 

"  Yes,  it  is." 

"It's  all  right,  then,  yer  honour.  I  got  orders 
not  to  let  traffic  through  on  account  of  a  rotten 
bridge,  but,  seein'  as  it's  yer  honour,  why,  g° 
right  ahead,  sor!  " 
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A  delightful  Food  Surprise 


The  sweet,  nutty  flavour 
of  Puffed  Rice  and  Puffed 
Wheat  is  a  treat  impos- 
sible in  ordinarily  cooked 
rice  and  wheat.  The  won- 
derful explosion  process 
that  puffs  the  grains  to 
ht  times  normal  size 
the  secret   of  Puffed 


ei: 


is 

Rice  and  Puffed  Wheat — 
the  secret  of  their  flavour 
and  goodness. 

Order  a  packet  of  each  and 
with  milk  or  fruit.    See,  too, 


This  process  breaks  up 
all  the  thousands  of  food 
cells  in  each  grain  to  make 
digestion  easy  ;  brings 
out  as  never  before  the 
flavour  and  nourishment 
of  these  great  cereals. 
That  is  why  Puffed 
Rice  and  Puffed  Wheat 
are  such  a  delightful  food 
surprise  for  those  who 
have   never   tried   them. 

see  which  you  prefer.  Serve 
the  recipes  on  the  packets. 


No  cooking,  no  trouble,    ready  to  eat. 

Puffed  j.  Puffed 
Rice    *  Wheat 


Both  guaranteed  by 
Quaker    Oats    Ltd. 


Both  sold  in  sealed 
dustproof   packets. 


To  face  matter  at  end. 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE    HAT. 
Jiff  Maurice  C.  Moore. 

Maisie  Jones,  typist,  was  out  of  work.  She 
had  tried  after  a  dozen  jobs  in  a  fortnight, 
and  before  starting  out  on  the  thirteenth  trip 
surveyed  herself,  fully  dressed,  in  the  glass. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  she  told  herself,  "  you 
don't  quite  come  off,  that's  why  you  are  not 
getting  on.  You  won't  make  an  impression 
until  you  buck  up  your  style." 

So  on  her  way  to  the  address  in  the  advertise- 
ment she  cogitated,  and  the  result  thereof  was 
her  descent  upon 
Messrs.  Dressem  and 
Pay  well  and  pur- 
chase of  the  hat  of 
her  dreams.  It  was 
rather  an  expensive 
hat,  and  made  a  big 
Hole  in  her  week's 
board  money,  but  it 
was  exquisitely  chic, 
being  a  creation  of 
blue  georgette 
trimmed  with  Dutch 
tulips  and  foliage 
on  the  brim,  and 
nasturtiums,  forget - 
me-nots,  and 
brightly  -coloured 
foliage  up  aloft. 

Arriving  at  a  big 
office  building,  her 
destination,  she 
joined  up  at  the  end 
of  a^  long  queue  of 
waiting  girls  in  one 
of  the  corridors.  In 
a  few  moments  a 
man  came  out  of  a 
door.  He  stared  in 
astonishment  and 
asked  what  the 
crowd  meant.  When 
someone  showed 
him  the  newspaper 
cutting,  he  ex- 
plained. 

"  Why,"  he  said, 
"  you've  come  to 
the  wrong  shop. 
We  don't  want  a 
typist.  It's  room 
twenty-one,  not 
twelve,  you  want, 
and  that's  a  floor 
higher  up.  It's  a 
misprint." 

Before  Maisie 
could  wink,  she  was  the  centre  of  a  raging 
"tornado.  Girls  charged  in  from  the  left  of 
her  and  girls  charged  in  from  the  right  of  her 
in ,  their  scramble  to  the  floor  above.  Two 
minutes  later,  feeling  very  hot  and  mussed, 
Maisie  found  herself  staring  over  the  same 
heads,  this  time  at  door  twenty-one,  with  no 
very  clear  notion  how  she  got  there. 

Worst  of  all,  the  hat,  the  wonderful  hat  on 
which  she  had  built  such  hopes,  had  been 
wrecked  in  the  storm.  The  Dutch  tulips  were 
dangling  off  the  brim  in  a   limp   string,   the 


nasturtiums  had  gone  by  the  board,  and  the 
georgette  was  a  frazzle. 

She  was  inspecting  the  ruins  when  the 
applicants  began  to  file  in. 

There  was  no  time  to  beg  pins.  Being  a 
strong-minded  young  woman,  Maisie  faced 
facts,  ripped  off  all  the  trimmings — the  wreath, 
the  sprays,  and  the  whole  of  the  blue  georgette 
— and,  thus  adorned,  in  a  hat  that  looked 
like  a  plain  sailor  of  black  straw  slightly 
squashed,  at  last  reached  the  office. 

Here  she  gave  her  name  and  address  to  an 


Bkfuddlkd  Yokel  (to 
mister.  vouVe  forgot  this 


A     FKIEXDLY     ltKMINDKK. 

Jenkins,  who  is  carrying  billiard  cue  in  old  tin  case) :   Hij 
'uii ! 

elderly  gentleman  at  a  desk,  who  told  her,  in 
a  tired  voice,  that  he  would  "  let  her  know." 

*  *  *  *  * 

And,  although  it  was  the  last  thing  on  earth 

that  Maisie  expected,  they  did  "  let  her  know  " 

— in  a  short  note  stating  that  her  application 

was  successful  and  she  could  start  on  Monday. 

***** 

It  was  quite  a  long  time  before  her  curiosity 
was  set  at  rest. 

"You  know,  sir,"  she  said  one  evening  after 
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Uhe  Dearborn  Beauty 
Book  reveals  Priceless 
Secrets  of  the  Uoilet  - 

IT  CANNOT  BE  BOUGHT. 
But  YOU  Can  Have  a   Copy  FREE  ! 

IT  is  not  often  that  a  girl,  quietly  reading  her 
favourite  journal,  is  suddenly  confronted  with 
the  offer  of  a  free  book — any  copy  of  which 
may  be  the  stepping  stone  to  Beauty,  Fame  and 
Fortune. 

Such,  however,  is  the  wonderful  possibility 
opened  up  to  our  lady  readers  bv  the  publication 
of  the  unique  DEARBORN  BEAUTY  BOOK. 
Money  cannot  buy  it.  It  is  issued  by  an  eminent 
firm  of  manufacturing  chemists  who  wish  to 
make  clear  to  the  public  many  secrets  of  the 
toilet  hitherto  unknown.  There  are  64  pages 
teeming  with  advice  and  information  ;  a  complete 
"  Dictionary  of  Beauty  " — every  toilet  problem 
solved  from  A  to  Z — how  the  great  beauties  of 
history  rose  to  fame,  and  valuable  contributions 
from  the  Princess  of  Pless,  Miss  Gladys  Cooper, 
Miss  Phyllis  Dare,  Miss  Gertie  Millar,  Miss 
Julia   James,   etc. 

Above  all,  this  new  Beauty  Book  tells  you  how 
to  make  up  recipes  yourself — and  how  to  gain 
cheaply  the  beauty  benefits  only  made  possible 
by  years  of  brilliant  research  at  a  cost  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

Many  readers  are  already  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Dearborn  of  course — standing 
for  absolute  purity.  Every  chemist,  too, 
knows  its  value  on  the  ready-packeted 
substances  which  he  serves  daily  to  his 
customers.  And  in  this  new  book — the  most 
comprehensive  ever  yet  issued— this  great 
firm  have  done  a  wonderful  public  service. 
Send  the  coupon  '•below  WITHOUT 
DELAY.  You  will  be  delighted— for  the 
book  teaches  you  how  to  "make  the  most 
of   yourself  " 

~ee  to 

LADY  READERS 

/  r\  ,\  MiM^   ^yff  »^\  I  Absolutely  Free.*    Send 

1  mlP^vl  VtfvvtM\!im  \  ^or   tms    8rreat    Beauty 

\  Hr  vi  W    ~'    wvlfflli  \  Book  To-day. 

POST    TO-DAY. 

To  DEARFORN  (1923)  LTD.  (Dept.  M), 

37,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,' W.C.I. 

Please  send  me  a  Free  Copy  of  the  "  Dearborn 
Beauty  Book  and  Dictionary  of  the  Toilet." 

Name 

Address 

(Please  write  clearly.) 


'  BE    LITHE   N 

Get  back  to  the  freedom  of  youth — the 
enjoyment  of  exercise — the  love  of  the 
game.  Rheumatism  is  not  natural  and 
can  be  relieved  temporarily  by  one 
bath  and  completely  removed  by  about 
12  Anturic  Salt  Baths. 

It  has  been  done  again  and  again  ; 
the  most  stubborn  cases  yielding  often 
after    many    years     of    suffering. 

Buy  your  first  tin  to-day  and  put  us 
to  the  test. 

ANTURIC  BATH  SALTS 

1/3  per  tin  from  all  Chemists, 

or  1/6  post  free  from 
SAN6ER8,  258,  Euston  Road,  N.W.1 


MELANYL 

MARKING  INK 

Absolutely 

Indelible. 

No  Heating 

Required. 

Chamfiwn  Marksman. 

COOPER,  DBMNISON  As  WALKDEN,  Limited 

7*0,  mr.    BRIDE  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C.4. 


The  Worlds 


THE  SALMON  ODY 

ADJUSTABLE    SPIRAL     SPRING 

ARCH    SUPPORTS 

are  prescribed  by  eminent  Medical 
men  for  FLAT  FEET  AND 
WEAK  INSTEPS.  Experience 
has  proved  that  they  are  infinitely 
more  comfortable  and 
efficient  than  the  usual 
rigid  plates. 

ALL    A  £T /£>  Per 

SIZES    lO/O  pair. 

Send  size  of  Footwear  when  ordering. 
SALMON   ODY,  LTD.  (Established  120  years.) 
7,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Kindly  mention  The  Windsor  Magazine. 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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her  "  take,"  "  it  was  a  surprise  to  me — a  very 
pleasant  one,  of  course — to  learn  that  I  had 
secured  this  post,  especially  as  there  were  so 
many  applicants  and  I  was  nearly  the  last." 

"  Was  it,  my  girl  ? "  said  her  employer. 
"  Well,  the  fact  is,  we  are  rather  old-fashioned 
in  this  firm,  and  we  like  our  employes  to  be 
quietly  and  neatly  dressed.  You  struck  me 
as  having  better  taste  than  most  of  the  others. 
What  I  liked  about  you  chiefly  was  your  hat." 


cows   every    morning.     It    must    be   a   tricky 
business. 

But  the  luckiest  man  in  the  place  is  certainly 
the  chap  who  keeps  the  village  inn,  because  he 
has  a  FREE  HOUSE.  The  saloon  bar  window 
tells  the  world  so  in  large  capitals.  Most  people 
can't  get  a  house  at  all  in  these  days,  let  alone 
a  free  one,  so  I  don't  wonder  the  innkeeper  boasts 
about  it. 


THE    HAPPY    VILLAGE. 
By  Alice  Grant  Bosnian. 

We  have  been  looking  at  a  little  place  in  the 
country— well,  not  that  exactly,  but  a  piece  of 
land  which,  the  owner  assures  us,  would  make  a 


11  How  many  fish  have  you  caught,  my 
boy  ?  "asked  the  passer-by  of  a  youthful  angler 
fishing  on  the  banks  of  a  stream. 

"  Well,  sir,"  answered  the  small  boy  thought- 
fully, "  if  I  catch  the  one  I'm  after  an'  two 
more,  I'll  have  three." 


C^^YttfoO^. 


THE    DIFFRRKNCB. 


Lady  (engaging  nursemaid)  :   I  hope  you  haven't  a  young  ..man. 
Nursemaid  :    Oh,  no.     He's  nearly  forty. 


perfect  country  residence  within  half  an  hour 
of  Charing  Cross,  if  we  merely  put  a  house  on  it. 

"  And  if  you  don't  want  to  go  to  Town  for 
things,"  added  the  owner,  "  there  is  the  village 
— everything  you  could  possibly  want." 

"  Oh,  rather,  everything  !  " 

The  village  street  begins  with  almost  a 
military  flourish,  for  the  first  house  bears  the 
imposing  legend  "  General  Grocer."  Of  course, 
we  didn't  meet  the  General,  but  we  are  convinced 
he  must  be  a  charming  man. 

The  baker's  shop  comes  next,  very  warm  and 
odorous  these  chilly  days,  but  better  than  the 
bread  and  buns  we  liked  the  notice  painted  on 
the  window :  "  Families  Supplied."  It  is  so 
handy  to  know  where  you  can  get  a  couple  of 
families  if  you  want  them  in  a  hurry,  and  even 
if  you  don't  quite  like  the  brand  supplied,  they 
are  easy  to  dispose  of,  for  a  few  yards  further 
down  the  street  is  one  "  J.  Jones,"  who  un- 
blushingly  announces  himself  as  a  "  Family 
Butcher." 

The  dairy  opposite  guarantees  to  provide  us 
with  "  Fresh  Cows'  Milk  Daily."  I  never  did 
like  cattle  myself,  so  all  my  sympathies  are  with 
the  milkmaids  who  have  to  milk  those  fresh 


AN    HONEST    AMEND. 

The  heels  of  the  fashionable  shoes  of  the 
moment  are  studded  with  jewels. 

Dear  Heart,  full  oft  you've  voiced  the  view 
That  you  had  reason  to  complain 

Since  in  my  intercourse  with  you 
1  spoke  in  no  poetic  strain, 

And  never,  for  example,  said 

1  loved  the  ground  on  which  you  tread* 

I  don't,  you  say,  and  you  are  right, 
So  blunt  we  modern  lovers  are, 

Acclaim  you  as  my  heart's  delight, 
My  angel,  or  my  guiding  star, 

Phrases  on  which  you're  much  more  keen 

Than  being  called  a  dear  old  bean. 

But  now  you  don  for  walking  out 
The  latest  mode  in  pedal  wear, 

I  feel  at  last  I  can,  without 
Hyperbole,  declare 

How  1  in  very  truth,  my  sweet, 

Adore  the  "stones"  beneath  your  feet. 

T.  H. 
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A  Doctor  estimates  "that  in  loss  of  time  and  work  colds 
cost  us  at  least  <£20,000,000  yearly"  and  that  the  spell 
is  upon  us— COLD  IS  A  BLOOD  IMPURITY- 
AVOID  it  by  BLOOD  PURIFICATION  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  twice  daily  of  the  original  Saline  in  water. 


2\S  and  4/6  a  Bottle  of  all  Chemists. 

Agents :  Heppells*,  164  Piccadilly,  London,  W.l,  and  at  Brighton,  &c. 
South  Africa  :  Lennon,   Ltd.  India  :  Smith,  Stanistreet  &  Co* 
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Protecting  the 
Beautiful    Complexion 

ITINDS  Honey  and  Almond  CREAM  is  a 
*  *  soothing,  refining  cream  that  by  daily 
use  prevents  any  tendency  to  roughness  or 
irritation.  An  invigorating  cream  that  tones, 
freshens  and  protects  the  complexion  from 
injury  by  dusty  winds  or  trying  atmosphere. 
A  cream  that  softens  the  skin  to  a  velvety 
texture.  So  simple  to  apply,  so  sure  in  its 
improving  results  that  it  quickly  becomes 
the  favoured  complexion  cream  of  all  who  try  it.  Its  economy  is  due  to  the  small 
amount  required— only  enough  to  moisten  the  skin.  Let  the  use  of  H I N  D  S  Honey  and 
Almond  CREAM  become  a  part  of  your  daily  programme. 


Jion&j 
Jtlmona 


YoutMxsnal  Chemist  or  Store  sells  it. 
PRICES  REDUCED  !   Small  Bottle,  IOJd.  ;  Large  Bottle,  3/- 

IV rite  for  Dainty  FREE  SAMPLE  and  Booklet  to 
Dept.   W.M.%  F.  NEIVBERY ' &>  SONS,  Ltd.,  31,  Banner  Street,  London,  E.C.  1 
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"Waiter,"  exclaimed  the  luncheon  customer, 
'*  I  must  really  ask  you  to  change  this  piece  of 
pie.     There   are  several  bits  of   straw  in   it." 

"Oh,  but  that's  quite  right,  sir,"  replied  the 
waiter  absent-mindedly,  equal  to  all  occasions 
in  his  employer's  interest.  "  You  ordered 
cottage  pie,  and  of  course  it's  thatched." 


The  mayor  of  a  certain  country  town,  whose 
period  of  office  had  come  to  an  end,  was 
surveying,  in  a  wise  way,  the  work  of  the  year. 
"  I  have  endeavoured,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
conscious  rectitude,  "  to  administer  justice  with- 
out swerving  to  partiality  on  the  one  hand  or 
impartiality  on  the  other." 


An  exceptionally  voluble  beginner  at  golf  was 
vainly  endeavouring  to  make  his  first  drive  in 
good  form.  Pausing  in  his  efforts,  he  espied, 
watching  him,  a  small  girl  holding  by  the  hand 
a  still  smaller  boy.  Visions  of  the  dangers 
of  flying  balls  immediately  flashed  across  his 
mind. 

"  You  ought  not  to  bring  your  little  brother 
here,"  he  cautioned  the  girl. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  sir,"  was  the  reply; 
"  he's  stone  deaf." 


The  case  concerned  a  will,  and  Tom  was 
witness. 

"Was  the  deceased  in  the  habit  of  talking 
to  himself  when  he  was  alone?"  asked  the 
lawyer. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Tom. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  lawyer  impatiently, 
"  you  don't  know,  and  yet  you  pretend  that  you 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Tom  drily,  "  I  never 
happened  to  be  with  him  when  he  was  alone." 


WOUTH    WHILE. 

MuitiEL :    George,,  dear,  don't  you  think  you  had  better  put  off  asking  father  till  to-morrow  ? 


An  Italian  with  a  piano  organ  had  been 
playing  before  the  house  of  a  very  irascible  old 
gentleman,  who  furiously  and  with  wild 
gesticulations  ordered  him  to  "clear  off." 
The  organ-grinder,  however,  continued  to  grind 
away,  until  finally  the  old  gentleman  had  him 
arrested  for  disturbance. 

At  the  police  court  the  magistrate  asked  why 
the  organ-grinder  did  not  leave  when  requested 
to  do  so. 

"  No  undrastan  mooch  Inglese,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  But,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  you  must  have 
understood  what  this  gentleman  meant  when 
he  kept  stamping  his  feet  and  waving  his  arms." 

"  No,  not  know,"  replied  the  Italian. 
"  Thinka  he  coma  dance  to  my  music." 

Facing  Third  Cover. .] 


A  salesman  in  a  large  shop  fell  a  victim  to 
the  dancing  fashion,  and  stayed  out  so  late 
at  night  that  he  began  to  need  a  nap  in 
business  hours.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  relative 
of  a  member  of  the  firm  was  all  that  kept 
him  from  being  dismissed.  The  manager, 
finally  becoming  exasperated,  remarked  to  his 
assistant  that  he  had  tried  the  man  in  five 
different  departments,  and  in  each  case  he  had 
snored  contentedly  in  the  face  of  customers. 

The  assistant  put  his  wits  to  work.  The 
next  day  the  lethargic  salesman  found  himself 
in  the  pyjama  department,  and  on  the  counter 
before  him  was  a  sign  which  read :  "  Our 
pyjamas  are  of  such  superior  quality  that 
even  the  man  who  sells  them  can't  keep 
awake." 
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t^t  &\    D7ie  little  Cherub  Whis-pery 

Theres  a  smile  *  ■*''' 
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Toffee  de  Luxe  costs  only  id.   more   per  oz. 
than     ordinary     toffee — and     it's     worth     it  ! 


M  A  D  E  R  V         JO   H    N  M   A  C    K    I    N  T  O  S    H  &         SONS  L  T  D  .  ,  HALIFAX 
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HEALTHS  BEVERAGE 

tfie  ^JDorld  ofer 

IN  every  country  throughout  the  civilised  world  "  Ovaltine  " 
stands  supreme  as  the  recognised  food  beverage  which 
contains   all  the  vital  nutritive  elements  of  a  complete 
and  perfect  food.  * 

Even  in  the  remotest  corners  of  civilization  adults  and 
children  alike  are  finding  new  health  and  energy  as  they 
drink  this  delicious/nourishing  and  energising  food  beverage. 
The  value  of  "  Ovaltine  "  has  been       Remember,  also,  that  "  Ovaltine  " 


proved  by  highly  scientific  physio- 
logical tests.  Many  thousands  of 
letters  testifying  to  its  out-standing 
merit  have  been  and  are  being 
received  in  ever  increasing  numbers 
from  Doctors,  Nurses  and  members 
of  the  general  public. 

"  Ovaltine "  is  prepared  from  ripe 
barley  malt,  creamy  milk,  fresh 
eggs  and  cocoa.  The  nourishing 
properties  in  these  best  of  Nature's 
foods  have  been  scientifically  con- 
centrated by  an  exclusive  process 
which  ensures  easy  digestion  and 
complete  assimilation. 


contains  all  the  important  vitamins 
in  correct  ratio,  and,  further, 
contains  in  correct  nutritive 
value  all  the  proteins,  fats  and 
carbo-hydrates  which  science  has 
determined  are  essential  for 
health. 

"  Ovaltine "  is  specially  recom- 
mended for  growing  children, 
nursing  mothers,  the  aged,  invalids 
and  convalescents,  sufferers  from 
insomnia  and  for  all  needing  extra 
strength  at  times  of  bodily  or 
mental  strain. 


TONIC  FOOD  BEVEEACE 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  /  /6,  2\6  and  4j6. 
It  is  economical  to  purchase  the  larger  sized  tins. 
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Are  You  in  Tune 
With  Springtime? 

This  can  be  the  most 
delightful  time  of  the  whole 
year — if  you  are  well  enough 
to  enjoy  it.  If  you  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  a  joy  to  be  alive 
then  you  need  a  thorough 
building  up  with  Hall's  Wine. 
Take  this  great  tonic  and  get 
into  tune  with  Springtime. 
It  will  build  you  up  so  that 
you  will  feel  the  benefit  for 
months  to  come.  Every  drop 
of  Hall's  Wine  you  take  will 
help  you  to  look  well — feel 
well — and  be  well. 

Hall's 
Wine 

THE  SUPREME  TONIC  RESTORATIVE 

Buy  a  Bottle  To-day ! 


Price   5/- 

0/  all  Wine  Merchants, 

Licensed     Grocers     and 

Chemists. 

Stephen    Smith    &    Co.,    Ltd., 
Bow,  London,   E.  3. 
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GREENS 

W  World-Renowned 

LAWN  MOWERS 
AND    ROLLERS 

Since  1835,  Green's  have  been  the 
pioneers  of  all  that  is  best  in  Lawn 
Mowers,  Rollers,  etc.  The  "  Silens 
Messor"  is  very  light  running, 
practically  noiseless,  and  gives  a 
fine,  even  surface.  Reversible 
Cylinder  has  8  Cutters,  adjustable 

to  any  cut.      We  supply  Hand  Rollers. 

with    machine-turned    rolling  surface,    for 

Bowling  Greens  and  Hard  Tennis  Courts. 
Several  new  features  have  this  year 
been  introduced.  Note  particularly 
the  MODEL  DB  LUXE  "SILENS 
MESSOR "  Hand  Lawn  Mower, 
fitted  with  Ball  Bearings,  etc. 
Obtainable  from  Ironmongers,  Stores,  etc 

Write  for  free  Illustrated  Booklet  No.  42  to  A 

THOS.  GREEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 
Smithf  ield  Ironworks,  LEEDS. 

And  New  Surrey  Works, 
South  war  k  St., 
LONDON,  S.E.1 


For  cleaning  Silver,  Electro  Plate  &c. 

Goddard's 

Plate  Powder 

Sold  every  where  6d  l'-2'6  &4'6 


DELICIOUS    FRENCH    COFFEE 

RED 
WHITE 
&BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  LESS  QUANTITY,  it  being 
much    stronger  than    ORDINARY    COFFEE 


HEIGHT  COUNTS 

in  winning  success.  LettheGirvan 
System  increase  your  height. 
Worderf  ul  results  Over  13 years' 
unblemished  reputation.  Send 
P.C.  for  particulars  and  our 
£100  guarantee  to  inquiry  Dept. 
R.G.,  17,  Stroud  Green  Road, 
London,  N.4. 
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J.     D.     C.     MACKAY       School*?/ Accountancy 
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I  HAVE  PLANNED 

THE  CAREERS  OF 

10,000  MEN 

This  advisory  work  has  given  me 
an  exceptional  experience  in  directing 
the  activities  of  ambitious  men  to 
efficiency  and  success  ;  here  are  a 
few  typical  progress  reports  I  have 
received  from  men  who  acted  on  my 
advice  and  were  trained  by  The 
School  of  Accountancy. 

Bennet  Secretary  at  £1,500  a  year. 

Macdonald   Chief  Accountant  at  £900  a  year. 
Young  Director  with  200  per  cent,  increase. 

Mans  on         Works  Superintendent  at  £600  a  year. 
Brackpool    Cashier  with  300  per  cent,  increase. 
Thompson    Secretary  at  £700  a  year. 
Jameson       Foundry  Manager  with  £200  increase. 
Comrie  Cost  Accountant  at  £700  a  year. 

Brown  Department  Manager  with  £200  increase 

Barnes  Govt,  appointment  at  £1,000  a  year. 

Park  Office  Manager  with  £255  increase. 

Marsden       Chief  Auditor  at  £750  a  year. 
Clark  Asst.  Sales  Manager  with  £150  increase. 

Taylor  Statistician  with  £200  increase. 

Knowles       Agent  with  £450  increase. 
Collet  Manager  at  £2,000  a  year. 

These  progress  reports  are  certified  genuine 
by  David  Paterson,  Chartered  Accountant, 
135,  Wellington  Street, 
Glasgow,  although  the 
names  are,  for  obvious 
reasons,  fictitious. 

If  you  will  write  to  me  at 
the  London  address,  stating 
(1)  your  age,  (2)  your  busi- 
ness experience,  (3)  your 
general  education,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  my  advisory 
experience  free  and  without 
obligation.  Mark  your  en- 
velope "  Preliminary  Advice. " 

¥    t\    r>    n*  a.  r*v  a  v        Send  for  this  valu- 
J.  D.  C.  MACKAY       ablg  yree  Guide  to 

(7  he  Principal)    Business  Careers. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

London  :  10,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.2. 
Glasgow  :  2,  West  Regent  Street.  Manchester  : 
37,  Victoria  Buildings,  Deanspate.  Leeds  : 
Standard  Buildings?  City  Square.  Liverpool :  22,  Sir 
Thomas  Street.    Birmingham  :  8,  Newhall  Street. 


DEDUCE 

anyfleshypartin 
jew  minutes  daily 

or  No  Cost 


New  discovery  takes  off  flesh  just  where  you 
want  to  lose  it.  No  dieting,  pills,  discomforts 
or  exercises.  Takes  only  a  few  minutes  a  day. 
Five  Days'  Trial.     Results  guaranteed. 


/ 


Special  Coupon  brings 
33  \  per  cent,  discount. 

At  last  Science  has  discovered 
a  marvellous  method  that  takes 
off  flesh  from  any  part.  If  your 
bust  is  too  large,  or  your  shoulders 
too  thick;  if  your  thighs  are 
too  fleshy,  or  your  abdomen 
protrudes,  do  not  let  them  mar 
the  beauty  of  your  figure  !  With 
VACO  REDUCING  CUP  thou- 
sands are  regaining  youthful 
slender  figures  in  surprisingly 
short  time.  Only  a  few  minutes 
a  day  loosens  the  congestion  of 
fat  and  makes  it  vanish  ! 


Where  do  you  want  to  Reduce  ? 

Where  do  you  want  to  reduce 
— abdomen,  shoulders,  thighs, 
bust,  limbs  or  hips?  With  this 
new  scientific  invention,  each 
fleshy  part  begins  to  go  down 
to  normal  before  you  realise  it 
— just  as  if  it  had  been  merely 
a  swelling.  The  concentrated 
suction  massage  of  the  VACO 
REDUCING  CUP,  now  per- 
fected for  the  first  time,  causes 
the  blood  to  course  through  the  fat 
and  dissolve  it.  You  lose  only  the 
flesh  you  want  to  lose  and  shape 
your  figure  in  graceful,  beautitul 
curves  that  everybody  admires. 

No  Discomforts -No  Dieting 
No    Pills — No    Exercises 

70,000  already  sold.  Women  everywhere  are  amazed  at  results,  all 
obtained  without  discomforts  of  any  kind.  Thousands  of  VACO 
REDUCING  CUPS  have  been  sold  at  thirty  shillings  and  up,  but  a 
special  Discount  Offer  saves  you  one-third,  and  brings  you  for  five  days' 
trial  the  entire  treatment  for  only  «1.  Just  follow  directions  and  you 
can't  help  becoming  slender  ana  graceful  again.  You  take  no  risk. 
Just  post  the  coupon  and  postal  order  for  twenty  shillings,  and  if 
the  Vaco  Cup  fails  to  do  as  we  say,  return  it  within  five  days  and 
we  will  gladly  refund  every  penny  you  paid.  But  post  the  coupon 
now  before  this  Discount  Offer  is  withdrawn. 

MODERN  RESEARCH  SOCIETY,  LTD.  (Dept.  865), 
14,  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 


Special 
Coupon-worth 

lOA 


MODERN 

RESEARCH 

SOCIETY.  LTD., 

Dept.  865, 

14,  Regent  Street, 

London,  S.W.  1. 

Send  me  the  Vaco  Reducing  Cup,  postage  prepaid.  The  regular 
price  is  30/-,  but  on  this  Special  Discount  Offer  I  am 
enclosing  20/-  with  this  Coupon— with  the  under-standing  that 
I  have  the  guaranteed  privilege  of  returning  the  Cup  within  five 
days  and  having  my  20/-  promptly  refunded  if  I  am  not  delighted 
with  results. 

Name 

Address 

Totm 
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Dainty,  featherlight 
Underwear  that 
every  woman  should 
know  —  and  wear 

"Airy-fairy"  fabrics— -dainty  and  en- 
during—modelled into  the  most  appeal- 
ing Summer  garments  ....  Such  is  the 
"Alpine"  Summer-weight  Underwear. 

A  woman's  eye  will  be  quick  to  see  the 
charm  of  "Alpine : "  Ask  for  "Alpine" 
....  look  for  the  fashionable  design,  the 
pretty  trimmings  and—above  all— the  honest 
worth.  No  woman,  no  girl,  no  child  could 
have  nicer,  better  Underwear  than  "Alpine." 

In  "  fashioned  "  styles  the  shape  is  woven  into 
the  garment,-  in  other  "Alpine"  garments  the 
shape  is  "  cut "  on  true- fashion  tailor  "  lines." 

"Alpine,"  in  all  styles,  comes  to  you  right 
size.  It  stays  right  size  and  keeps  its  elegant, 
well  fitting  shape  the  whole  of  its  long  life. 


S&S 


'Undenvear 
Jor&dies®0iildmt 

In  featherlight  AH- wool/  silky* soft  Egyptian 
Cotton/  Artificial  Silk  and  kindred  Fabrics. 
Every  Draper  or  Outfitter  either 
stocks  "Alpine"  or  can  get  it  for  you. 
Look  for  the  Dog's  Head  on  each  garment. 

In  case  of  difficulty,  write  for  Catalogue 
and    local    Retail    supply    particulars,  to: 

Manufacturers:  STAPLEY  &  SMITH,  Ltd., 
128,  London  Wall     -     -     -     London,  E.C.2. 


GP  102 
2/6 


SPHERE 

BROADWAY 

Suspenders. 

Made       of       wide 
I   Sphere     Springeasy 
Elastic,    much     more 
comfortable  than  the  old  style  narrow  suspenders. 
Sphere  Broadway  Cannot  Cause  Varicose  Veins. 

GP102  ....    2/6        GP100    ...    1/11        GP90    ...     1/6 

SPHERE   BRACES 

For  Quality  and  Wear 
unsurpassed,  each  pair 
guaranteed  by  the 
manufacturers. 
Ask  your  Outfitter  to  show 
you  these  SPHERE  Braces: 
BA  748. 3/6;  BA  353. 2/11; 
BA440.  2/6.  They  are 
each  of  the  finest  quality 
webbino-and  the  best  quality 
leather  for  the  pri<-e. 

For  Ladies  Wear  ask  for 
SPHERE  OVAL-OCTO 

Suspenders,  the  button  is 
an  entirely  new  Invention. 
CANNOT  CAUSE   LADDERS 

OV5     ...     2/6 
O  VI.  ..1/9       OV23...  1/6 


ILLUSTRATED 


FOLDER 


with  Name  of  nearest  Retailer  free  on  request  to 
Sphere  Suspender  Co.,  P.O.  Box  41,  Leicester. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllll 


OFTEN  IMITATED 
NEVER  EQUALLED 


Illlllllllllllllllllllll 


FROM 
HAIRDRESSERS 
CHEMISTS 
STORES  ETC 

±6  &  26 

PER  BOTTLE 
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■vi^    9        Expert  shorthand  Droflciencv  is  attained  in  a  few 


Expert  shorthand  proficiency  is  attained  in  a  few 
weeks  by  the  SLOAN-DUPLOYAN  system,  the 
supreme  "  Speedcraft."  Used  on  the  Official 
Reporting  Staff  and  by  the  youngest  and  fastest 
reporters  of  the  day.  Send  for  free  illustrated 
handbook  and  save  a  year's  study. 
Sloan-Duployan  Headquaters  (Dept.  D).  Ramsqate 


BE  TALLER. 

IT    PAYS    TO    BE    TALL. 

Short  people  are  snubbed  and  overlooked.  By 
my  simple  private  method  you  can  add 
several  inches  to  your  height  without  violent 
exercises,  without  apparatus.  No  risk  or 
strain.  Full  particulars  free  if  you  write 
at  once  and  mention  Windsor  {May >'■.> 
Address:  J.  W.  EDISON,  39,  Bond  Street. 
South  Shore,  Blackpool. 
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"He  rose  slowlv  from   his  chair  and,  looking  Brown  full  in  the  face,  said  quite   sternly 
wrong,  sir;  you  are  mistaking  me  for  somebody  else. 


'  You  are 


THE    MAN    WHO    LOST 
HIS    IDENTITY 

By   HUGH   WALPOLE 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    WILMOT    LUNT 


THE  essential  point  about  this  story 
is  to  prove  how  eagerly  and  readily 
one's  friends  will  join  in  a  game  or 
a  plot  if  the  object  thereof  is  to  make  some 
other  human  being  miserable  and  uncom- 
fortable. In  saying  this  I  am  by  no  means 
the  cynic  that  I  appear.  I  have  tremendous 
belief  in  human  nature,  and  am  perpetually 
surprised  at  the  heroisms,  unselfishness,  and 
touching  gratitude  shown  so  often  against 
desperate  odds  by  my  fellow-mortals.  But 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  all  enjoy 
a  game,  and  if  that  game  involves  the 
lowering  in  the  general  estimation  of  some 
unfortunate— why,  then,  the  higher  go 
ourselves. 


Do  not  think  that  Pritchard,  the  hero  of 
this  story,  could  really  be  called  unfor- 
tunate. Before  this  adventure  he  was  a 
fairly  happy  man,  the  self-satisfied  bachelor, 
and  after  it— well,  you  shall  see,  if  you  read 
far  enough,  how  happy  he  was  after  it. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  Pritchard 
by  the  visit  of  a  little  man,  Meening,  to 
our  office.  He  was  a  fellow-member  of  the 
Kococo  Club,  and  there  I  had  met  him  on 
various  occasions.  He  was  one  of  those  little 
men  who  can  attract  attention  only  by 
being  constantly  at  your  side.  For  months 
and  months  you  hear  them  speak,  see  them 
move,  watch  them  eat,  listen  to  their  sighs, 
their  laughter,  and  perhaps  their  tears,  but 
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are  nevertheless  unaware  that  they  exist. 
Then  one  day,  after  their  persistent  company, 
you  exclaim,  "  Why,  who's  that  ?  "  and  in 
a  leisurely  kind  of  way  you  take  steps  to 
discover.  So  when  Meaning  came  to  our 
office  (I  was  alone  there  at  the  time),  I 
could  only  vaguely  remember  his  name,  and, 
I  am  afraid,  called  him  Menzies  throughout 
the  whole  of  our  first  interview,  although 
he  quite  often,  in  his  weak,  supplicating 
voice,  corrected  me.  The  point  was  that 
Meening  had  become  engaged  to  Pritchard's 
sister,  that  she  was  a  dear  little  woman 
(according  to  Meening,  devoted  to  him),  and 
that  he  was  the  happiest  man  in  the  world 
except  for  one  thing,  and  that  thing  was 
Pritchard.  Miss  Pritchard  was  apparently 
dominated  by  her  brother,  and  not  only 
was  she  so  dominated,  but  all  the  Pritchard 
family,  mother  and  father,  other  sisters, 
brothers,  aunts  and  cousins,  were  in  the 
same  case.  What  was  the  matter,  I 
inquired,  with  this  domination  ?  Was  Henry 
Pritchard  a  bully  ?  No,  indeed,  he  was  not. 
He  was  a  kindly,  good-natured,  amiable 
man  of  forty  or  so ;  he  had  been  apparently 
clever  in  his  own  way,  had  made  a  lot  of 
money  during  the  War,  with  ships  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  had  had  the  good 
sense  to  save  it,  and  now  did  no  work  at  all, 
went  about  the  world,  discursive,  amiable, 
and  desperately  complacent.  I  gathered 
from  Meening — who,  a  gentle  little  man  by 
nature,  nevertheless  spoke  with  some  bitter- 
ness about  his  future  brother-in-law — that 
Henry  Pritchard  was  the  most  complete  and 
devastating  egoist  yet  known  to  history — 
Napoleon,  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
Catherine  of  Russia  were  nothing  to 
him  in  this  respect.  The  fact  was  that 
poor  little  Meening  simply  did  not  think 
that  he  would  be  able  to  marry  Miss 
Pritchard  unless  some  change  were  made  in 
Henry  Pritchard's  character,  and  yet  marry 
Miss  Pritchard  of  course  he  must. 

It  appeared  that  Henry  Pritchard  was 
very  fond  of  his  sister,  and  intended  to  see 
a  great  deal  of  her  after  her  marriage,  and 
neither  Miss  Pritchard  nor  Meening  had 
character  enough  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
way.  "  You  see,"  said  Meening  in  his  mild 
little  voice,  "  it  has  really  come  to  this.  If 
I  hear  very  much  more  from  Henry  of  how 
fine  he  is,  how  clever,  how  rich,  how  hand- 
some, or  how  well  he  played  Rugby  football 
fifteen  years  ago,  or  why  it  is  that  he  likes 
eggs  scrambled  rather  than  boiled,  of  the 
fun  that  he  gets  from  using  a  certain  sort  of 
brown  polish  on  his  shoes  that  nobody  else 


had  yet  discovered,  of  the  extraordinary 
morning  in  his  life  in  which  he  discovered 
that  his  hair  looked  much  better  without  a 
parting  than  with  one,  there  will  be  one 
day  a  very  nice  murder  somewhere  in  the 
direction  of  Chelsea,  and  Daisy  will  be  a 
widow  almost  before  she's  realised  that 
she's  a  bride  !  "  Little  Meening  has  quite 
a  sense  of  humour  in  his  own  particular  way, 
and  real  pain  and  suffering  lent  vigour  to 
his  remarks.  "  You  see,"  he  went  on,  "  I 
understand  that  you  and  your  two  friends 
have  undertaken  a  number  of  cases  of  just 
this  kind- — removing  people  who  are  tire- 
some, changing  their  characters,  and  making 
them  see  life  differently.  Of  course  I  don't 
want  any  harm  to  happen  to  Henry — Daisy 
would  never  forgive  me — but  you're  so 
clever  that  I  thought  you  might  think  of 
something.  Tell  me  your  terms  ;  I  am 
sure  money  will  be  no  trouble." 

"  This  is  our  general  custom,"  I  explained 
to  him.  "  I  must  meet  your  future  brother- 
in-law,  consider  the  case  for  a  week,  and 
then,  if  I  have  a  plan  that  promises  success, 
1  will  tell  you.  Then  you  pay  me  fifty 
pounds  down  and  then  another  fifty  if  I 
succeed  within  a  reasonable  period." 

He  sighed  with  relief.  "  You've  already 
taken  a  weight  off  my  mind,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  sure  you  will  think  of  something,  and 
then  not  only  will  I  be  grateful  to  you  for 
the  rest  of  my  life,  but  the  whole  Pritchard 
family,  and  perhaps  Henry  himself."  He 
spoke  more  truly  than  he  knew, 

II. 

Shortly  after  this  I  made  Henry  Pritchard's 
acquaintance,  He  was  a  bullock  of  a  man, 
one  of  those  Englishmen  who,  having  wor- 
shipped athletics  in  their  youth,  have  in 
middle  age  allowed  their  muscles  to  run  to 
fat.  He  must  have  been  six  feet  three  or 
four  in  height,  and  he  was  as  broad  as  he 
was  tall..  He  had  one  of  those  big  round 
bullet  heads  with  snub  nose,  large  smiling 
mouth,  and  eyes  looking  for  ever  narcissus- 
wise  at  their  own  likeness.  He  was  some- 
thing of  a  dandy  in  his  dress,  and  wore 
bright  ties  that  represented  on  different 
days  of  the  week  various  athletic  clubs 
which  had  the  honour  of  his  genial  member- 
ship. Genial  he  was  :  he  not  only  slapped 
you  on  the  back  in  the  first  five  minutes  of 
your  meeting  him,  but  roared  with  laughter 
at  nothing  at  all,  and  then,  drawing  your 
arm  through  his,  became  instantly  loudly 
confidential  about  some  exciting  matter 
connected  with  himself.     I  had  luncheon 
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with  him  and  Meening  at  the  Eococo  Club. 
In  the  first  five  minutes  he  explained  to 
everyone  within  a  hundred  miles  radius 
that  he  liked  his  steak  not  exactly  under- 
done, but  very  nearly  so,  and  that  he 
found  that,  in  his  experience,  sauces 
always  spoiled  a  fine  piece  of  meat,  that  of 
course  other  people  might  disagree  with 
him,  but  that  that  really  didn't  matter, 
because  that  was  the  sort  of  man  he  was — 
he  had  always  been  like  that  since  quite 
a  kid.  "  The  fact  is,"  he  said,  putting  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and  shaking  his  heavy 
sides  at  me,  "  that  I  am  not  quite  like  other 
fellows  here.  I  know  exactly  what  I  want 
and  why  I  want  it.  I  attribute  my  success 
in  life,"  he  went  on  quite  frankly,  "  to  that 
very  thing.  You  may  not  believe  it  about 
me,  but  many  people  have  noticed  -fchat  in 
my  whole  make-up,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  never 
hesitate,  but  go  straight  for  a  thing  and 
take  it.  And  when  I  have  got  it  I  keep  it," 
he  ended  with  a  roaring  laugh,  gripping 
my  shoulder  with  so  tight  a  hold  that  he 
almost  lifted  me  from  the  ground.  Our 
lunch  was  all  like  that ;  neither  Meening 
nor  I  said  very  much,  but  we  listened  and 
admired  and  remembered.  By  the  end  of 
the  meal  I  had  conceived  a  plan. 

What  attracted  me  quite  frankly  in  this 
case  was  neither  Meening  nor  Pritchard 
nor  the  addition  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  our 
yearly  income.  We  were  doing  very  well 
now,  and  might  pick  and  choose  among 
our  clients  ;  the  point  was  that  I  saw  here 
an  opportunity  of  settling  an  interesting 
question  that  had  for  a  long  time  past 
intrigued  me.  The  point  was  just  this  : 
Can  a  human  being,  if  sufficient  persuasion 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  be  led  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  himself,  but  somebody 
else  ?  And  I  mean,  of  course,  a  quite  normal 
human  being,  not  in  ill-health  in  any  way, 
and  in  full  possession  of  such  faculties  as 
God  has  given  him. 

III. 

Within  a  week  after  my  first  meeting  with 
Henry  Pritchard  I  had  evolved  my  plan. 
This  case  was  different  from  any  others  we 
had  had,  because  it  needed  for  its  successful 
issue  the  collaboration  of  several  of  our 
friends.  We  had  always  considered  it  rather 
a  point  of  honour  that  our  office  should,  so 
to  speak,  do  its  own  dirty  work,  and  Chippet 
and  Borden  and  I  had  generally  found 
ourselves  equal  to  our  task.  But  in  this 
affair  outside  help  was  inevitable.  I 
had  better,  perhaps,   describe  events  just 


as  they  occurred.  One  afternoon,  about  tea- 
time,  Pritchard  was  relaxing  his  enormous 
body  in  an  enormous  chair  in  the  Eococo 
Club,  reading  a  newspaper,  when  a  man 
whom  I  will  call  Brown  came  up  to  him 
and  said :  "  Hullo,  Forrester !  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.  Where  have  you  been  ?  I 
haven't  seen  you  for  ages." 

Now,  Pritchard  had  never  seen  this  man 
before.  He  was  a  nice-looking  ordinary 
Englishman,  just  the  sort  of  man  whom 
Pritchard  would  naturally  like.  Pritchard, 
as  I  already  have  said,  was  the  most  genial 
of  men,  so  he  looked  up  smiling  from  his 
paper  and  remarked  amiably :  "  Sorry, 
you've  got  the  wrong  man." 

Brown  laughed.  "  My  dear  Guy,"  he  said, 
"  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  It's  true 
that  we  haven't  met  for  eighteen  months, 
but  don't  be  silly.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you/' 

Pritchard  said  rather  more  brusquely : 
"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  you've  made  some 
mistake  ;  I  have  never  seen  you  in  my  life 
before." 

Brown  also  stiffened.  "  Look  here,  Guy, 
are  you  tight  or  something  ?  Don't  be  a 
silly  ass.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  you 
did  for  Everett ;  you're  really  wonderful,  the 
way  you  take  trouble " 

Pritchard's  sense  of  his  own  dignity  began 
to  suffer.  He  rose  slowly  from  his  chair 
and,  looking  Brown  full  in  the  face,  said 
quite  sternly  :  "  You  are  wrong,  sir  ;  you 
are  mistaking  me  for  somebody  else,"  and 
walked,  with  great  dignity,  away. 

He  was.  I  think,  made  a  little  uncom- 
fortable by  this  episode,  because,  as  it 
appeared,  there  was  somebody  else  about 
the  place  very  like  himself,  and  he  had 
always  fancied  that  there  was  no  one  like 
himself  anywhere.  Next  morning,  passing 
the  derelict  ruins  of  Devonshire  House  just 
where  the  'buses  stop,  he  felt  himself  tapped 
on  the  shoulder.  He  turned  round  and  found 
himself  confronted  by  a  little  dapper  man 
with  an  eyeglass,  a  complete  stranger. 
"  Hullo,  Forrester !  "  said  this  little  man 
in  a  shrill  piping  voice.  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  Where  on  earth  have  you  been  all 
this  time  ?  " 

Pritchard  looked  at  him  very  haughtily. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "  You've 
made  some  mistake." 

But  the  little  man  clutched  his  arm. 
"  Don't  be  an  ass,  Forrester,"  he  piped. 
"  You  haven't  forgotten  Monte  Carlo.  I 
am  Bennett." 

"  I  don't  care  the  devil  who  you  are," 
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answered  Pritchard.  "  I  have  never  seen 
you  before  in  my  life,  and  I " 

But  Bennett  did  not  relax  his  hold. 
"  Look  here,"  he  cried — and  his  voice  was  one 
that  in  its  shrillness  would  always  attract 
attention  in  a  public  place — "  I  have  got  to 
speak  to  you.  I  have  been  wanting  to  see 
you  for  weeks.  That  business  of  Emily  Clay 
is  all  settled." 

Pritchard  roughly  shook  him  off.  "  I  tell 
you,  sir,  I  don't  know  you  !  "  he  almost 
shouted,  and  turned  fiercely  down  Picca- 
dilly. He  was  angry,  he  was  furious.  There 
must  be  somebody  in  London  exactly  like 
him.  Twice  in  two  days  !  What  an  extra- 
ordinary thing,  and  why  had  it  never 
happened  before  ?  And  how  could  there  be 
anybody  exactly  like  him  ?  He  had  never 
seen  anybody  in  the  least  like  him  anywhere. 
He  brooded  about  it  all  day.  That  night 
he  was  dining  with  the  Pritchard  family. 
He  gave  them  a  full  account  of  the  affair  ; 
they  couldn't,  of  course,  understand  it. 
"  You  know,  it's  awful  !  "  he  cried  to  his 
mother.  "  If  there's  a  fellow  going  about 
London  just  like  me,  he  may 
be  buying  things  at  shops,  leading 
a  disgraceful  life,  or  anything. 
No  one's  ever 
heard  of  such  a 
thing,  and  it  isn't 
as  though  I  was 
just  like  anybody 
else." 

"  No,    dear,    it 
isn't,"  his  mother 
assured  him.    All 
the     family 
assured    him    of 
the  same  thing. 

Two  nights 
later,  rinding 
himself     unex-   ' 
pectedly  free,  he 
dined  at  his  club 
and  went  to  that 
amusing    musical 
comedy    "  The 
Girl  With  Bobbed 
Hair."        During 
the  first   interval 
he   went    out    to 
have      a     drink. 
There  was  rather 
a    crowd    at    the 

bar,  and  a  man,  pushing  past  him  to  order 
something,  turned  round  and  cried :  "  Hullo ! 
Why,  if  it  isn't  old  Guy  !  " 

This  was  serious.   Pritchard  looked  at  the 


man.  He  looked  a  very  nice  fellow  indeed, 
thick-set,  clear-eyed,  jolly,  with  no  nonsense 
about  him.  The  thing  was  past  a  joke. 
Pritchard  took  his  drink  and  led  this 
stranger  gently  aside.  "  May  I  have  a 
word  with  you,  sir  ?  "  he  said. 

The  man  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 
"  A  word  with  me  ?  My  dear  Guy,  don't 
touch  that  drink — you've  had  enough 
already." 

Pritchard  stood  over  him,  gazing  into  his 
face  with  intense  seriousness.  "  Will  you 
listen'  to  me  a  moment  ?  "  he  said.  "  My 
name    is    Pritchard — Henry    Pritchard.     I 


"  How  delighted  he  was  !     How  eagerly  he  began  to  tell  her  all  about  himself !  " 


have  chambers  in  Half  Moon  Street.  1  have 
never  seen  you  in  my  life  before.  Within  the 
last  week  three  men,  complete  strangers  to 
me,  have  addressed  me  as  Guy  Forrester  ; 
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they  apparently  know  me  well.  There  is  Guy,"  he  said,  "  don't  be  an  acs  1  know 
obviously  someone  in  London  who  is  you  were  annoyed  with  me  at  WimMedon 
exactly  like  me.    I  am  sure  you  will  do  me        the  other  day,   and  I  suppose  you've  got 


'•They  sat  there  for  an  hour  at  least,  Helen  Freed  treating  him  with  a  wonderful  mixture  of  attention 

and  kindliness." 


the  courtesy  to  believe  that  I  am  telling 
you  the  precise  truth." 

The  other  man  stared  back  at  him,  his 
face  absolutely   bewildered.     "  Look   here, 


some  game  on  now  to  pay  me  off.  I  am 
sorry  about  the  other  day,  but  it  was  a 
crazy  thing  to  double  on  that  hand  of  yours 
when  you  knew  that  I  hadn't  any  hearts." 

2d 
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Pritchard,  holding  himself  in  control  with 
great  difficulty,  replied  :  "I  assure  you, 
sir,  that  I  have  never  seen  you  in  my  life 
before  to-night.  Would  you  mind  telling 
me  who  you  think  I  am  ?  " 

"  Who  I  think  you  are  ?  "  the  other 
man  answered.  "  Well,  if  you  want  to  go 
on  with  this  silly  game,  I'll  inform  you. 
You're  Guy  Forrester,  and  I  am  Anthony 
Bellows,  with  whom,  three  winters  ago, 
you  went  out  to  St.  Moritz,  who  gave  you 
some  good  shooting  last  autumn,  who 
wrote  to  you  ten  days  ago  asking  where 
you  were,  whose  letter  you  never  answered, 
and  who,  weakling  though  he  is,  will  give 
you  the  rottenest  hiding  in  your  life  if  you 
don't  drop  this  silly  nonsense  and  come  to 
your  senses !  "  He  was  laughing — obviously 
a  charming  fellow — and  he  meant  every 
word  that  he  said. 

Pritchard,    in    an    agony,    began :     "  1 

assure  you "  when  another  man  came 

up,  touched  Bellows  on  the  arm,  saying  : 

"  The  bell's  gone,  old  man.  We've  got 
to  trample  on  millions  of  people  to  get 
back  to  our  place,  so  we'd  better  go." 

"  You'll  hear  from  me  in  the  morning, 
Guy,"  Bellows  said.  "  It's  a  poor  joke — 
not  a  bit  funny,"  and  he  went  off. 

Pritchard  went  back  to  his  chambers. 
This  was  the  most  awful  thing  that  had 
ever  happened  to  him.  There  were  several 
letters  for  him  on  his  dining-room  table. 
He  felt  a  great  sense  of  relief  when  he  picked 
them  up  ;  they  were  all  addressed  to  Henry 
Pritchard,  Esq.  He  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  thinking  the  whole  thing  out. 
First,  there  was  somebody  in  London 
exactly  resembling  him  ;  this  somebody  was 
plainly  a  very  agreeable  fellow  whom  people 
were  delighted  to  see.  Pritchard  was  no 
fool,  and  he  realised  that  these  three  men 
who  had  spoken  to  him  had  addressed  him 
with  an  eagerness  and  a  cordiality  that 
was  not  the  manner  with  which  his  own 
friends  greeted  him.  We  go  on  from  year  to 
year  so  thoroughly  accustomed  to  our  own 
habits  and  ways  of  life  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  realise  that  they  could  ever  be  otherwise. 
Pritchard  was  at  heart,  like  most  English- 
men, a  sentimentalist.  He  adored  to  be 
liked,  and  at  one  time,  in  earlier  days,  he 
had  been  extremely  popular ;  but  he  had 
known,  although  he  had  never  confessed 
it  to  himself,  that  of  late  years  the  increased 
geniality  and  heartiness  of  his  own  manner 
had  covered  up  a  little  the  absence  of 
heartiness  in  the  manners  of  others.  All 
great  egoists  are  subjectively  suspicious  of 


themselves  ;  they  have  built  up  a  great 
wall  of  defence  around  their  personality 
and  conditions,  and  at  all  costs  this  wall 
has  to  be  kept  absolutely  intact.  Let  the 
tiniest  hole  appear  and  the  whole  edifice 
crumbles  instantly,  and  then  has  at  once 
feverishly  to  be  built  up  again.  Every  post, 
every  little  implied  criticism,  every  chance 
encounter,  is  a  desperate  danger.  Pritchard, 
although  he  would  never  admit  it  for  a 
moment,  had  during  the  last  few  years 
been  feeling  the  loneliness  of  the  middle- 
aged  man  whose  value  to  the  outside  world 
is  diminishing.  It  was,  in  fact,  quite  a  long 
time  since  anybody,  whether  in  the  club 
or  the  street  or  the  theatre,  had  addressed 
him  eagerly  with  excited  anticipation. 
Alone  in  the  silence  of  his  room  that  night 
he  faced  several  facts  about  himself.  He 
had  liked  extremely  the  look  of  that  man 
Bellows  at  the  theatre — just  the  sort  of 
man  he  did  like  ;  it  seemed  a  shame  that 
here  was  the  opportunity  of  a  friendship 
exactly  of  the  right  kind  offered  to  him 
in  London,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  for- 
bidden to  him.  Why  did  not  men  of  the 
Bellows  type  come  up  to  him,  Pritchard, 
in  that  sort  of  way  ?  Could  it  be  possible 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  him  ? 
Let  the  true  egoist  once  start  on  the  broad 
road  of  self-suspicion,  and  there's  no  end 
to  his  horrible  discoveries.  Could  it  be 
that  his  own  dear  family  were  sometimes 
bored  with  him  and  wanted  him  elsewhere  ? 
Could  it  be — worse  suspicion  of  all — that  he 
sometimes  talked  too  much  about  himself  ? 
He  had,  he  told  me  afterwards,  very  little 
sleep  that  night.  For  a  man  of  Pritchard's 
habit  that  means  a  great  deal. 

There  next  occurred  a  piece  of  marvellous 
luck  for  our  firm.  I  had,  as  I  think  you 
will  agree,  laid  my  plans  very  carefully, 
but  my  final  crowning  success  does  not 
lie  to  my  credit.  Towards  seven  o'clock 
one  evening,  soon  after  these  events,  I  was 
walking  down  the  Haymarket,  when  1 
encountered  a  great  friend  of  mine,  Miss 
Helen  Freed,  one  of  the  prettiest  and  nicest 
girls  in  London.  She  was  a  girl  who  led 
one  of  those  modern  independent  lives 
at  which  our  most  up-to-date  novelists  are 
always  hinting  terrible  things,  whereas 
there  is  nothing  terrible  about  them  at 
all,  but  only  a  pleasant  freedom  and  an 
independent  disregard  of  Victorian  silliness. 
I  asked  Helen  where  she  was  going.  She 
told  me  that  she  was  intending  to  have 
a  bite  of  something  somewhere,  and  after- 
wards would  join  a  girl  friend  at  the  theatre. 
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At  that  very  moment — and  surely  these 
things  are  arranged  by  an  all-watching 
and  often  benevolent  Providence — Pritchard 
passed  us,  stopped  one  instant  to  look  at 
the  posters  outside  His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
and  then  vanished  down  the  steps 
into  the  Carlton  Grill.  It  was  then  that 
I  had  my  inspiration.  "  Do  you  want  to 
have  a  little  fun,"  I  asked  Helen,  "  and  to 
do  some  good  at  the  same  time  ?  " 

Of  course  she  did.  Without  being  at  all 
priggish  about  it,  these  were  her  two  objects 
in  life.  Then  I  quickly  explained  things 
to  her,  told  her  about  Bellows  and  Brown, 
informed  her  of  the  imagined  Guy  Forrester's 
supposed  position  and  attributes,  assured  her 
that  Pritchard  was,  behind  his  absurdities, 
a  thorough  gentleman,  that  no  harm 
could  possibly  come  to  her,  and  that  much 
good  might  be  the  result.  Of  course  she 
hesitated,  and  I  think  that  if  the  evening 
had  not  been  lovely,  the  Haymarket 
crammed  with  that  spirit  of  romance  and 
adventure  that  London,  in  spite  of  its 
grime  and  the  County  Council,  continually 
provides,  she  would  not  have  taken  the 
risk.  In  the  light  of  after  events  there  was, 
I  fancy,  one  other  inducement- — she  had 
looked  at  Pritchard  as  he  stood  for  a  moment 
near  the  theatre.  You  know  how  quick 
women  are  to  make  up  their  minds.  I 
think  there  was  something  about  him 
that  she  liked  from  that  very  first  glance. 
She  went  into  the  Carlton  Grill — she  had 
often  been  there  before — and  was  ushered 
with  much  friendliness  to  a  table.  She 
looked  at  Pritchard  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  that  decided  her.  She  told  me 
afterwards  that,  in  spite  of  his  health  and 
ruddiness,  he  looked  helpless  and  desolate. 
She  was  touched  by  him,  in  a  way,  of  course, 
that  no  man  ever  would  have  been ;  it  was 
her  maternal  instinct.  Just  as  Pritchard 
was  finishing  his  sole  and  wondering 
gloomily  why  it  was  that  in  these  days  he 
was  so  often  alone,  he  heard  a  charming 
voice  :  "  Guy,  my  dear,  how  lovely  to  see 
you,  and  alone,  too,  you,  the  most  popular 
man  in  London  !    What  a  piece  of  luck  !  " 

So  it  had  happened  again !  A  shiver 
ran  down  Pritchard's  spine,  but  he  was  not 
now  unprepared,  as  on  the  other  occasions 
he  had  been.  Moreover,  looking  up,  he 
saw  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  ever  con- 
structed by  Nature  (in  the  main),  but  also 
with  a  little  assistance  from  art.  He  had 
the  wildest  temptation  to  succumb  to  the 
whole  thing,  to  allow  himself  just  for  half 
an  hour  to  be  this  charming  Forrester,  the 


most  popular  man  in  London,  and  to  ask 
this  girl  to  sit  down  beside  him  and  to 
continue  to  smile  at  him  in  that  perfectly 
charming  way.  He  did  stammer,  "Oh, 
won't  you  sit  down  ?  "  and  then,  when 
she  did  so,  because  he  was  a  very  honest 
man,  he  tried  half-heartedly  to  explain. 
"  You've  made  a  mistake,"  he  began,  his 
heart  thumping  as  he  spoke,  "but  never 
mind — at  least,  never  mind  for  a  moment. 
I  think  you'd  be  interested  to  hear  about 
the  mistake.  It's  a  most  extraordinary 
thing,"  he  went  on,  stammering  a  bit.  "I 
don't  want  you  to  bother  about  that — at 
least,  what  I  mean  is  that  if  you  do  bother 
about  it  you  won't  talk  to  me  any  longer." 
And  then  he  broke  off  because  a  waiter 
approached,  and  Miss  Freed  gave  the  waiter 
to  understand  that  she  would  have  the 
rest  of  her  meal  at  this  table  ;  she  had  met 
an  old  friend. 

"  My  dear  Guy,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  know 
what  you're  talking  about ;  you  look  quite 
upset.  But  it  is  the  luckiest  thing  in  the 
world  that  I  should  get  you  alone  like  this, 
with  a  chance  of  telling  you  that  1  think 
you  were  simply  splendid  about  poor  Lance. 
That  you  should  have  taken  all  that  trouble 
about  a  man  whom  you  scarcely  know, 
simply  because — well,  because  you've  got  a 
certain  liking  for  me,  I  suppose — is  flatter- 
ing, to  say  the  least."  And  then,  as 
Pritchard  tried  to  interrupt :  "  No,  don't 
say  anything  about  it.  I  know — I've  heard 
from  lots  of  people — it's  the  hardest  thing 
in  the  world  to  get  a  job  for  anybody  these 
days,  and  the  trouble  you  must  have  taken 
about  Lance  is  simply  marvellous,  and  I'll 
never  forget  it." 

This  was  indeed  awful  for  an  honest  man. 
Oh,  how  he  wished — how  fervently  he 
wished — that  he  had  taken  trouble  about 
Lance,  whoever  Lance  might  be !  But, 
indeed,  it  was  a  long  time,  as  he  now  too 
clearly  perceived,  since  he  had  taken  any 
trouble  about  anybody.  "  Look  here,"  he 
said  urgently,  staring  at  her  beauty  and 
dreading  the  moment  when  that  light  of 
pleasure  and  gratitude  must  fade  from  her 
beautiful  eyes,  "  do  believe  me,  do  listen  to 
me.  I  can't  let  you  praise  me  for  things  I 
haven't  done.  You've  made  a  mistake.  It's 
happened  to  me  several  times  lately.  There's 
some  man  going  about  London  who's  exactly 
like  me — he  must  be  my  very  image.  I'd 
like  to  be  him  if  I  could,  but  I  can't  if  I'm 
not,  can  I  ?  " 

Helen  Freed  laughed,  so  that  several 
people  at  tables  near  by  looked  up  and 
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smiled  ;  she  was  extremely  charming  when 
she  laughed.  "  Guy,"  she  said,  when  she'd 
recovered  a  little,  "  are  you  doing  this  for  a 
bet,  or  are  you  trying  to  tell  me  that  you 
want  to  be  by  yourself  this  evening,  or  what 
is  it  ?  We've  always  been  honest  with  one 
another,  and  we  may  as  well  go  on  being 
honest  now." 

"Oh,  I  am  being  honest — I  am  indeed  !" 
he  cried.  "  I  tell  you  what  I  say  is  true. 
My  name  is  Henry  Pritchard,  and  I  live  in 
Half  Moon  Street.  I  have  never  seen  you 
before,  although  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had. 
I  don't  know  your  name  nor  anything  about 
you,  but — but  I'll  be  Forrester  or  anyone 
else  you  like,  I'll  take  credit  for  any  good 
deed  in  the  world,  if  only  you'll  stay  for  a 
little  and  talk  to  me  !  " 

She  looked  very  serious  then,  and 
answered  in  a  voice  full  of  tender  kindliness  : 
"  I  don't  know  what  your  game  is,  Guy,  but 
whatever  it  is,  I'm  with  you.  You've  got 
some  reason  for  this,  I  suppose,  and  if  you 
like  to  be  a  mysterious  man  in  Half  Moon 
Street  for  the  rest  of  our  meal — why,  go 
ahead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  she  went  on 
confidentially,  "  I  have  often  thought  what 
fun  it  would  be  to  take  on  somebody  else's 
character  for  a  little.  I  have  imagined 
myself  all  sorts  of  people  at  different  times, 
so  while  I  eat  my  chicken  you  shall  pre- 
tend to  be  somebody  else,  and  if  I  like 
the  person  you  pretend  to  be,  I'll  pretend 
to  be  somebody  else,  too  ;  it  will  be  most 
refreshing  for  both  of  us." 

How  delighted  he  was  !  How  eagerly  he 
began  to  tell  her  all  about  himself — what  a 
famous  footballer  he  had  once  been,  how 
cleverly  he  had  made  his  money  and  kept 
it  instead  of  losing  it,  as  most  people  did,  of 
how  nice  his  family  was,  but  of  how  strangely, 
during  the  last  few  years,  things  had  seemed 
in  some  odd  way  to  go  wrong  with  him,  of 
how  he  was  very  often  alone  now,  and  of 
how  he  was  beginning  to  wonder  whether, 
after  all,  in  some  mysterious  way  it  might 
be  his  own  fault,  and  then  of  this  extra- 
ordinary thing  that  had  happened  to  him — 
of  how  four  people  had  spoken  to  him  in 
the  last  ten  days  as  though  he  were  some- 
body else,  and  of  how  pleased  these  people 
had  been  to  meet  him,  more  pleased,  he  was 
beginning  to  think,  than  anyone  had  been 
for  a  long  time  to  meet  the  real  him  that 
was  Henry  Pritchard. 

They  sat  there  for  an  hour  at  least,  Helen 
Freed  treating  him  with  a  wonderful  mixture 
of  attention  and  kindliness,  with  just  a  hint 
in  her  smiling  eyes  that  of  course  this  was 


only  a  game,  quite  an  amusing  one  and 
entirely  novel.  Then  she  had  to  go.  She 
was  late  as  it  was ;  she  must  meet  her 
friend.  "  You'll  see  me  again  ?  "  he  said. 
"  You  will,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  See  you  again  !  "  she  cried.  "  You're 
really  extraordinary  to-night,  Guy.  Is  there 
ever  a  time  when  I'm  not  delighted  to  see 
you  ?  Come  and  lunch  with  me  to-morrow — 
you  know,  the  same  old  rooms,  in  Walpole 
Street,  Chelsea,  one  o'clock." 

"  But  I  don't  know  your  name,"  he  said 
in  an  agony,  "  I  don't  really.  It  isn't  a 
game.  I  have  told  you  nothing  but  the 
truth.  I  have  never  seen  you  in  my  life 
before,  but,  Heaven  helping  me,  it  isn't  the 
last  time  I  do  !  " 

She  turned  to  him  as  she  was  about  to  go 
up  the  stairs.  "  Well,  you  shall  have  your 
way,"  she  said,  laughing.  "  We'll  play  the 
game  to  the  end.  My  name  is  Helen  Freed 
— with  two  '  ee's,'  not  with  an  'a/  as  you 
once  spelt  it ;  spelling  was  never  your 
strong  point,  Guy."     And  she  was  gone. 

IV. 

Poor  Pritchard  had  no  sleep  at  all  that 
night.  He  walked  his  room  trying  to  invent 
pieces  of  poetry,  and  when  he  could  see 
through  the  thick  intoxicating  haze  that 
surrounded  him,  puzzled  again  and  again 
as  to  how  he  could  keep  her,  as  to  whether 
he  couldn't  in  reality  continue  to  be  this 
strange  Guy  Forrester.  Impossible  things 
seem  so  possible  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

He  arrived  at  Walpole  Street  half  an  hour 
too  early,  walked  down  as  far  as  the  Town 
Hall  and  back  again,  turned  off  towards  the 
river  and  then  back  once  more,  and  then  at 
last,  trembling  with  a  deep  and  really  humble 
excitement,  he  climbed  a  flight  of  stairs  and 
rang  a  bell.  Her  room  was  very  pretty.  He 
knew  nothing  about  pictures,  but  here,  in 
love  as  he  was,  the  water-colour  drawings 
and  the  orange  sofa,  the  amber  bowl  with 
its  roses,  enchanted  him ;  he  was  in  a  land 
of  enchantment.  She  came  in  happier  to 
see  him  than  anyone  had  ever  hitherto 
been.  A  moment  later  he  was  kissing  her. 
He  did  not  know  how  it  had  happened  ;  he 
did  not  think  that  he  had  never  seen  her 
before  yesterday,  and  she  did  not  know  it, 
and  she  did  not  think  it  either.  "  And  now," 
he  said,  standing  away  from  her,  "  it's 
Henry  Pritchard  who  is  asking  you  to  marry 
him,  it's  Henry  Pritchard,  it's  Henry 
Pritchard,  it's  Henry  Pritchard.     I  don't 
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know  anything  about  you  except  that  1 
love  you,  and  that  I  believe  that  you  love 
me,  and  surely  whether  my  name  is  Pritchard 
or  Forrester  doesn't  matter.  If  it's  For- 
rester's character  you  care  for,  then  I'll 
have  Forrester's  character ;  I'll  be  just 
what  he  was,  and  then  I'll  be  better  than 
that  because  he  isn't  married  to  you  and  I 
shall  be." 

"  Wait  a  moment !  "  she  cried.  "  We  can't 
go  as  fast  as  that.  I  don't  know  you  at  all, 
and  you  don't  know  me." 

"  You  don't  know  me?"  he  returned 
fiercely.  "  Why,  you  told  me  yesterday  that 
vou'd  known  me  for  years,  that  I  was  the 
best  friend  you  had,  that  you  were  terribly 
grateful.  If  you  don't  know  me,  what  about 
Lance,  for  whom  I  got  a  job  the  other  day  ? 
Why  were  you  so  glad  to  see  me  if  you 
don't  know  me  ?  " 

"  I  was  glad  to  see  you,"  she  answered, 
"  because  I  had  never  seen  you  in  my  life 
before,  and  you'll  never  want  to  see  me 
again  because  I  behaved  disgracefully,  and 
am  ashamed  of  myself,  and  glad,  too,  because 
if  I  hadn't  behaved  disgracefully  I  never 
would  have  spoken  to  you  and  never  would 
I  have  had  the  happiest  hour  of  my  life.  And 
now  you'd  better  go,  and  I  shan't  be  sur- 
prised if  you  cut  me  the  next  time  we 
I  meet." 

He  asked  her  then  to  explain,  and  she  did. 
!  She  didn't  know,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the 
|  plot ;  all  she  knew  was  what  I'd  told  her  in 
|  the  Haymarket.  At  her  mention  of  my  name 
'he  was  more  than  ever  bewildered.  He  knew 
I  me  scarcely  at  all,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
what  I  had  to  do  with  his  affairs,  but  dimly 
ihe  saw  that  there  was  a  plot.   He  realised  at 


least  that  there  was  no  Guy  Forrester,  and 
mixed  with  the  relief  at  that  there  was,  as 
he  tried  clumsily  to  explain  to  me  after- 
wards, an  odd  sort  of  regret ;  he  was 
beginning  to  like  Forrester— at  least,  he  was 
beginning  to  like  the  attitude  to  Forrester 
that  other  people  had. 

But  it  says,  I  think,  a  great  deal  for  his 
amiable  character  that  he  bore  no  malice 
against  anybody.  How  could  he  ?  He  was 
so  terribly  in  love  that  he  could  think  only 
well  of  all  the  world.  If  somebody  had 
played  a  practical  joke  upon  him,  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  had  deserved  it.  He  explained 
to  her  that  he  had  been  too  much  alone 
lately,  and  that  perhaps  that  had  forced 
him  to  think  too  much  about  himself.  With 
the  naivete  of  a  child  he  declared  :  "It  isn't 
about  myself  that  other  people  want  to 
hear  ;  they  want  to  talk  about  themselves.!' 

"  I  want  to  hear  you  talk  about  yourself," 
she  told  him,  "  for  weeks  and  weeks." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  with,  for  him, 
amazing  perspicacity,  "  but  when  we've 
been  married  a  year  you  won't  want  to." 

"  Well,  let's  get  married  and  see,"  she 
said. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  little 
Meening  paid  our  firm  the  second  fifty 
pounds  without  a  murmur. 

On  Pritchard's  mantelpiece  there  is  a 
photograph  of  a  man ;  a  pleasant,  smiling 
face  he  has.  When  people  ask  him  as  to 
who  this  is,  he  says  :  "  Oh,  that's  Guy 
Forrester—my  best  friend."  But  he  doesn't 
know  who  it  is.  He  found  it  one  day  in  a 
photographer's  shop.  But  it  has  just  that 
kindly,'  good-natured,  jolly  expression  that 
Guy  Forrester  is  certain  to  have  had. 


Another  complete  story  by  Hugh   Walpole  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


MOTHER. 


I  F  ever  I  come  home  again— 
*     Mother,  what  a  day  !— 
I'll  come  to  you  in  April 
Or  in  the  flowered  May. 

England  in  the  April ! 
England  in  the  May! 
If  ever  I  come  home  again- 
Mother,  what  a  day ! 

BILL  ADAMS. 


THE   TEMPLE 


npHE  peace-enfolded  centuries 

Drift  like  a  misty  veil  around 
The  tempered  brick,  the  unchanging;  trees; 
And  alley-ways  are  haunted  ground, 

Enchanted  precincts,  wrought  in  stone. 
But  beauty  dwells  not  here  alone. 

Mysterious  arches  lead  away 

From  the  cool  courtyards  and  the  sun ; 

Dark  twisted  stairs,  where  half-lights  stray, 

Wind  past  secretive  doors,  each  one 

Guarding  its  story  of  despair, 

And  hate,  and  hearts  once  broken  there. 

We  paced  the  Temple  courts,  content 

With  the  grey  loveliness  outspread 

Before  us;  sunlight  came  and  went, 

Caught  in  green  shadows  overhead. 

Did  we  not  find  the  day  full  sweet 
When  shade  and  darkness  drew  our  feet? 

The  archway  rang  to  steps  outside, 

But  in  that  grim  forensic  gloom 

You  held  me;  kisses  undented 

Broke  wonderfully  into  bloom, 

While  love  laughed  down  the  dingy  stair, 

And  hearts,  perhaps,  were  mended  there. 

ELEANOR  RENARD. 


MATCH    PLAY   IN 

LAWN   TENNIS 

By   KATHLEEN    McKANE 

LADY    CHAMPION 


TOURNAMENTS  of  all  kinds  are  still 
on  the  increase.  None  can  escape 
the  claims  of  match  play.  The 
veriest  beginner,  the  most  sober  and  retiring 
veteran,  alike  are  liable  to  be  "  roped  in," 
willy-nilly,  for  some  little  American  tourna- 
ment at  a  country  house,  where  there  is 
perhaps  only  one  grass  court.  The  com- 
petition complex  cuts  a  big  figure  in  the 
lawn  tennis  world  to-day.  In  the  old 
days,  when  women  wore  long  trains  on  the 
tennis  lawn,  I  imagine  that  strenuous 
competition  would  have  been  considered 
almost  indecent.  We  observe  that  the 
world  has  changed,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
us  to  criticise  the  change. 

We  go  in  for  match  play  and  support  lawn 
tennis  competitions  primarily  for  pleasure, 
and  although  there  is  actually  much  more 
in  it,  that  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  the 
matter.  If  tournament  players  neither 
thought  that  they  were  going  to  enjoy,  nor 
actually  enjoyed,  their  contests,  there  would 
soon  be  no  more  tournaments,  and  the  great 
game  of  lawn  tennis  would  wilt. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  players  in  matches  often 
do  not  appear  to  be  enjoying  their  struggles. 
They  suffer  from  severe  nerve  strain,  and 
cases  of  prostration  are  not  unknown.  But 
do  not  these  conditions  prevail  in  every 
human  activity  ?  The  stimulus  of  com- 
petition is  the  breath  of  life  to  everyone 
sometimes  and  to  some  people  at  all  times. 

In  the  lawn  tennis  world  I  believe  that  it 
is  best  to  be  in  the  first  category.  Let  it 
be  sometimes,  not  always.  Be  able  to  do 
without  the  excitement,  but  be  stimulated 
by  the  contest  and  the  roar  of  the  crowd, 
when  occasion  demands  that  you  show  the 
utmost  of  which  you  are  capable. 

The  greatest  asset  a  match  player  can  have 
is  the  power  of  producing  topmost  form  just 
when  it  is  most  needed.     With  some  people 


the  necessity,  the  critical  situation,  and  the 
onlookers,  combine  to  inhibit  them,  whilst 
with  others  it  is  just  the  reverse  ;  and  it 
is,  of  course,  these  latter- — the  born  match 
players — who  come  to  the  top. 

The  chief  positive  quality  required  is 
courage,  and  the  chief  negative  quality 
lack  of  self -consciousness.  Courage  is  not 
quite  the  right  word  :  it  is  a  little  too 
heroic,  a  little  out  of  place,  for  a  game  the 
first  purpose  of  which  is  pleasure.  But  my 
readers,  especially  those  of  my  own  sex, 
will  understand  what  I  mean.  The  most 
heroic  kind  of  courage,  I  suppose,  is  that 
which  does  not  forget  self  and  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  way  of  possible  disaster, 
but  still  goes  at  it,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Less  heroic  is  the  blind  courage  manifested 
when  everything,  including  self,  is  for- 
gotten, except  the  object  in  view.  Such  a 
mental  and  moral  condition  can  be  brought 
about  in  a  lawn  tennis  match  by  extreme 
concentration ;  and  it  is  that  which  is 
required.  Surrounding  conditions  must  not 
distract,  however  distracting  they  may  be  ; 
but  they  may  stimulate,  as  the  music  at  the 
cinema  somehow  or  other  helps  the  mind 
to  follow  what  is  going  on  upon  the  screen. 

The  difference  between  matches  and 
practice  games  increases  as  the  standard  of 
play  rises  ;  and,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  aspiring  players  must  have  practice 
games  in  which  they  do  not  set  up  winning 
as  the  primary  object  in  view.  Learning 
about  oneself  and  about  one's  own  game 
must  4)e  the  primary  object  in  practice. 
When  it  comes  to  match  play,  you  have  to 
be  armed  with  full  knowledge  about  yourself 
and  what  you  can  do,  which  knowledge 
helps  to  bring  self-confidence ;  and  you 
have  to  learn  all  you  can  about  your 
opponent  as  quickly  as  possible  I  am 
speaking  of  matches  that  are  well  contested. 

Above  all,  do  not  underestimate  yourself. 
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Beginners  and  players  who  are  sometimes 
rather  impolitely  called  "  rabbits  "  occa- 
sionally make  miraculous  shots,  and  usually 
no  one  is  more  surprised  than  the  "  rabbit  " 
himself.  But  he  should  control  his  surprise. 
He  should  reflect  that  the  marvellous  shot 
may  not  have  come  about  entirely  by 
chance,  that  he  may  have  it  in  him  all 
the  time,  subconsciously,  to  make  such 
strokes.  If  the  stroke  happens  to  be  made 
with  movements  that  conform  approxi- 
mately to  orthodox  style,  then  the  prob- 
ability that  it  all  came  about  by  chance  is 
very  remote  ;  and  that  is  the  beginning  of 
better  things— the  end  of 
the  "  rabbit  "  stage  is  in 
sight. 

When  anyone  meets  a 
stronger  player  with  a 
greater  reputation  and  is 
beaten,  it  is  the  greatest 
mistake  for  the  defeated 
one  to  conclude  that  that 
player  can  always  beat 
him,  especially  if  he  has 
been  able  to  put  up  any 
sort  of  a  fight.  The  moral 
advantage  of  one  victory  is 
considerable,  and  takes  a 
lot  of  overcoming  on  the 
part  of  the  defeated  one. 
I  have  experienced  it  my- 
self. I  have  been  defeated 
again  and  again  by  Miss 
Ryan ;  but  when  first  I 
was  able  to  win  against 
her,  I  went  on  to  defeat 
her  several  times  running. 
This  series  of  wins  for  me 
did  not  represent  anything 
like  such  a  big  change  in 
our  relative  standards  of 
play  as  would  appear  on 
paper.  I  give  this  personal 
example,  because  no  match 
player  is  more  stout-hearted 
than  Miss  Ryan,  and  she 
has  defeated  me  since  that 
time. 

The  best  match  players 
always  have  something  in 
reserve  with  which  to  rise 
to  an  occasion — to  meet 
an  extreme  emergency. 
This  may  appear  to  be  only 
another  way  of  saying  that 
the  greatest  asset  is  the 
power  of  producing  one's 
topmost     form    when 


occasion  demands  it ;  but  there  is  more  in 
it  than  that. 

In  a  closely  contested  match,  which  swings 
first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  to  say 
that  either  player  should  have  something  in 
reserve  appears  to  imply  that  he  should  not 
be  doing  his  utmost  all  the  time.  But  the 
"  something  in  reserve  ;'  is  a  faculty.  The 
player  may  be  really  doing  his  best  all  the 
time  ;  but  yet,  when  the  supremely  critical 
moment  arrives,  he  may  do  better  still.  The 
little  bit  extra  of  effort  and  brilliance  is  called 
forth  by  the  moment.  This  faculty  does 
not  usually  form  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
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THE     SKRVICK. 


As  I  throw  the  ball  up,  abmit  a  font  in  front  of  my  right  s7iou?der,  the  wei"hf  of 
my  body  is  about  evenly  divided  between  the  two  feet,  and  rest*  rather  on  t/ieu 
forepart.  As  1  strike  the  ball,  my  weight  comes  forward  on  to  the  left  foot,  fn* 
right  foot  leaves  the  ground  and  makes  a  stride  forward  and  over  the  line  afw 
the  ball  has  been  struck. 
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RUNNING    TO    TAKK    A     HIGH     FOREHAND     VOI.l.KY 


Notice  the  firm  grip  *>f  the  racket  and  the  straight  right  arm.      The  angle  of  the 
racket  is  such  as  to  direct  the  ball  down  into  the  court. 


the  stone-walling  type  of  player,  and  the 
one-stroke  player  can  never  have  it.  It 
belongsto  those  who  have  the  all-round  game. 

Their  subconscious  powers  are  doubtless 
developed  by  the  efforts  that  they  have  put 
into  acquiring  all  the  strokes,  and  these 
powers  come  to  the  surface  in  emergencies. 
By  acquiring  an  all-round  game  you  can 
make  your  play  even  more  complete  than 
you  are  normally  likely  to  realise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  weakness  of  the 
player  who  has  not  got  the  all-round  game 
is  liable  to  find  him  out  just  at  the  very 
moment  that  is  most  critical.  In  every 
closely-contested  match  there   are  periods 


when  one  side  or  the  other 
has  the  upper  hand.  The 
player  who  is  a  stone-waller 
and  nothing  more  cannot 
usually  regain  ascendency 
after  once  losing  it.  He 
must  win  by  a  considerable 
margin  or  not  at  all.  It  is 
true  that  the  brilliantly 
resourceful  player  is  liable 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
brilliancy  by  occasional 
lapses — times  when  he  fails 
to  surpass  himself  in  a 
crisis.  But,  none  the  less, 
he  gets  further  than  the 
stone- waller  ever  can. 

A  few  examples  will  make 
this  argument  much  clearer. 
In  the  hard  court  champion- 
ships at  St.  Cloud  in  1923 
Mr.  William  Johnstone,  the 
winner,  lost  Lets  to  every 
player  whom  he  encountered 
on  his  way  to  victory.  Yet 
in  the  minds  of  the  on- 
lookers there  was  never 
much  doubt  that  he  would 
win.  M.  Jean  Borotra, 
last  year's  Wimbledon 
champion,  frequently  loses 
sets,  and  sometimes  whole 
im cch.es,  to  players  who 
u,re  far  below  his  bent  form. 
When  at  his  best,  he  finds 
himself  and  takes  hold  of 
things  at  the  critical 
moment. 

Of  course  temperament 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it.  We  hear  a  lot  about 
temperament  in  the  lawn 
tennis  world  nowadays.  I 
sometimes  wish  that  it 
were  not  quite  so  prominent.  The  word 
is  often  used  as  a  polite  term  for  temper. 
I  have  already  said  my  say  about  ideals 
of  temperament,  but  temper  is  another 
matter.  Tempered  steel,  I  understand,  is 
the  toughest  kind.  The  temper  of  -the 
match  player  must  be  of  that  kind,  as 
tough  as  possible,  so  that  it  never  yields 
to  any  strain,  however  great.  There  is  no 
need  to  dwell  upon  the  deplorable  aspect 
of  loss  of  temper  on  the  part  of  a  prominent 
player  in  a  match.  The  subject  has  been 
well  ventilated.  We  are  concerned  here 
with  the  effects  of  temper  on  a  player's 
chances  in  a  match. 


[Sport  and  General, 
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To  control  the  temper  is 
not  enough.  It  must  really 
need  little  or  no  control. 
Like  your  footwork,  it 
must,  to  a  great  extent, 
look  after  itself  when  you 
are  concentrating  your 
utmost  power  on  an  im- 
portant match.  If  you  get 
annoyed,  and  yet  do  not 
show  it,  either  to  your 
opponent  or  the  audience, 
such  private  loss  of  temper 
will  still  be  a  big  handicap 
— almost  as  great  as  if  you 
made  a  deplorable  public 
display  of  anger.  The 
match  player's  temper, 
therefore,  must  be  so  tough 
as  to  be  unbreakable. 

But  one  is  human,  it  may 
be  urged,  both  on  the  court 
and  elsewhere.  Combat 
and  temper  are  inseparable 
things.  There  are  profound 
physiological  reasons  for 
the  rising  of  passions  in 
any  hard  struggle  - —  the 
natural  production  of 
adrenalin  and  excess  of 
sugar  in  the  blood,  for 
example.  You  cannot  rule 
out  such  things  by  saying 
that  one's  temper  must 
look  after  itself. 

The  right  answer  is  to 
take  the  attitude  that,  as 
Mr.  Tilden  says,  lawn  tennis 
is  played  primarily  with 
the  mind.  The  match 
player  must  be  resourceful 
mentally  as  well  as  physic- 
ally. He  must  have  a 
reserve  of  philosophy  to  fall  back  upon 
when  required.  He  must  be  able  to  counter 
the  adrenalin  and  sugar  effect  by  the  large- 
ness of  his  mental  outlook.  Crises  come  and 
go ;  one  wins  and  one  loses  ;  and  there 
should  be  something  learnt  from  both 
experiences.  As  regards  the  experiences 
themselves,  the  quotation  from  Kipling 
displayed  prominently  at  Wimbledon  gets 
right  down  to  it  far  better  than  anything 
I  can  say — 

If  you  can  meet  with  triumph  or  disaster 
And  treat  these  two  impostors  just  the  same. 

The  kind  of  nervousness  that  is  akin  to 
stage  fright  can  be  overcome  by  anyone, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  not  tp  be 
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[Sport  and  General. 


THE     FOREHAND     DRIVE  :     HALK-AVAY    THROUGH     THE     STROKE. 

Here  the  weight  of  the  body  is  being  transferred  from   the  right  to  the  left  foot, 
Notice  the  straight  nght  arm  and  how  the  eye  is  kept  on  the  ball. 


very  difficult  to  conquer.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  players,  especially  women,  suffer 
from  it  acutely  in  matches. 

There  is  a  classical  motto  about  work 
conquering  all  things,  and  though  it  is 
a  game  that  we  are  considering,  the  saying 
can  be  applied.  By  concentrating  on  the 
one  thing,  you  forget  others — even  stage 
fright  and  the  roar  of  the  most  formidable 
crowd.  Apart  from  your  play,  your  strokes, 
your  tactics,  and  those  of  your  opponent, 
there  is  one  thing  that  it  is  vitally  necessary 
to  concentrate  upon — that  is  the  score. 

In  a  match,  or  in  any  hard-fought  contest 
in  which  you  are  out  to  win,  you  must  play 
to  the  score.    In  first-class  lawn  tennis  the 
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player's  tactics  are  always  influenced  by 
the  score ;  but  in  games  of  the  garden- 
party  type  (this  distinction  is  not  intended 
to  be  contemptuous)  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  experience  that  the  score  is  often 
forgotten.  In  a  match,  the  fact  of  having 
an  umpire  relieves  one  of  the  necessity  for 
keeping  the  score,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  concerned.  But,  I  repeat,  every 
match  player  should  keep  the  score  in  his 
or  her  own  mind  ;  and  I  will  give  some  of 
the  reasons  for  this,  as  they  appear  to  me. 

The  second  point  in  any  game  is  more 
important  than  the  first,  and  the  third  is 
the  most  important  point  of  the  game.    After 
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THE  BACKHAND  DRIVE  : 


[Topical. 
THE  WRONG  WAT  TO  FINISH  THE  STROKE. 


This  photogrctuh  show*  how  the  strok*  should  not  be  played,  as  at  this  stage  the 
racket  should  h*  twned  over  the  of  her  way,  having  come  over  the  top  of  the  ball 
io  keen  the  latter  in  V>e  court.  The  action  shown  above  would  drive  the  ball 
'{Mill  in  the  air  and  right  out  of  the  court.  The  hea-1  of  th»  racket  should  be 
kept  slightly  ahove  the  wrixt,  not  below  it  as  here  shown.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  body  is  also  wrongly  on  the  left  foot  instead  of  on  the  right  entirely. 


the  third  point  has  been  decided,  one  or 
other  side  is  bound  to  have  a  lead,  either  of 
30-15  or  40-love.  The  player  who  has  the 
lead  should  then  go  out  for  an  attack, 
either  to  secure  a  lead  of  40-15,  which  gives 
two  chances  for  the  game,  or,  from  40-love 
with  its  three  chances,  to  win  the  game 
outright.  If  it  is  your  opponent  who  has 
the  lead,  your  object  will  be  to  equalise, 
bringing  the  position  back  to  an  even  chance 
for  the  game.  But  if  you  achieve  this 
object,  you  have,  moraily  and  actually, 
rather  more  than  an  even  chance  for  the 
game,  because  the  loss  of  a  lead  invariably 
shakes  confidence  more  or  less.  Therefore, 
when  your  opponent  is  lead- 
ing in  any  game,  your  chief 
endeavour  must  be  to  shake 
him  in  this  way. 

There  is  more  than  one 
way  to  retrieve  a  losing 
position  in  any  game.  It 
depends  very  largely  on  the 
qualities  of  your  adversary. 
If  you  have  lost  two  points 
by  unsuccessful  attacks  at 
the  net,  your  opponent  may 
conclude  that  the  attacking 
spirit  will  have  temporarily 
subsided  in  you.  By  a 
third  surprise  attack  the 
tables  can  often  be  turned 
and  the  adversary  discon- 
certed ;  but  the  total  score 
— the  score  in  games  and 
sets— must  here  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  score  guides  you  in 
your  decisions  when  to  take 
risks  and  when  to  play  for 
safety.  For  example,  a 
difficult  drive  down  the  side 
line  from  the  backhand 
corner  of  your  court  may 
be  an  invaluable  winner 
when  it  comes  off,  but 
should  not  be  attempted 
with  the  game  score  at  40- 
15  against  you,  unless  you 
have  a  commanding  lead  on 
the  total  score.  If  this  is 
not  so,  and  you  are  seeking 
to  retrieve  a  game  with  a 
score  of  40-15  against  you, 
you  must  exercise  extra 
patience  until  a  more  obvious 
opportunity  of  bringing  off 
a  winning  shot  occurs— 
not,  of  course,  leaving  the 
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occurrence  to  chance,  but  working  for  it 
steadily. 

The  most  vital  game  in  a  set  is  generally 
the  seventh.  If  the  score  is  three-all,  its 
importance  is  obvious.  From  a  score  of 
4-2  it  makes  air  the  difference  if  the  com- 
manding lead  of  5-2  is  obtained — a  lead 
which  can  be  fought  down  only  by  taking 
the  set  to  advantage  games. 

If  you  are  leading  4-2  and  it  is  your  service, 
you  have  an  additional  reason  for  wanting 
to  make  it  5-2,  because  at  4-3,  with  the 
service  against  you,  your  chance  of  being 
caught  up  is  increased. 

If,  when  the  score  is  deuce,  you  have  a 
long  fight  for  the  game,  never  lose  patience. 
The  moral  effect  of  winning  a  game  after 
a  deuce-vantage  battle  is  considerable. 
Your  lead  must  be  a  very  large  one  for  you 
to  be  able  to  afford  to  spare  yourself  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  deuce- vantage  tussle.  In 
fact,  in  a  well-contested  match  you  can 
never  afford  it. 

We  have  so  far  looked  at  the  question  of 
match  play,  perhaps,  rather  more  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  winner  than  of  the 
loser.  What  of  the  loser  who  is  defeated, 
not  because  he  lacks  any  of  the  mental  and 
moral  qualities  required,  but  because  he  is 
frankly  outclassed  ? 

If  you  are  the  weaker  player,  if  you  are 
up  against  an  opponent  who  is  definitely 
stronger  than  you,  and  who  also  has  the 
prestige  of  a  reputation,  some  people  will 
advise  you  just  to  play  your  normal  game 
as  well  as  you  can,  even  though  it  be  obvious 
that  that  game  is  outclassed  all  the  time. 
Others  will  say,  since  your  normal  game  is 
fairly  certain  of  defeat:  Try  to  play  an 
abnormal  game ;  you  can  only  be  beaten 
once. 

Of  these  two  pieces  of  advice,  on  the  whole, 
I  prefer  the  second.  The  reason  for  the 
first  kind  of  advice  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  experience  that  the  weaker  player 
tends  to  get  flustered,  and  so  to  do  wild  and 
ridiculous  things.  But  there  is  no  real 
reason  why  he  should  get  flustered,  even  if 
he  tries  to  play  an  abnormal  game. 

It  is  really  a  great  chance  to  be  matched 
against  a  stronger  player  with  a  greater 
reputation,  and  full  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  it.  You  know  that  your  normal, 
probably  steady,  game  is  not  good  enough, 
and  if  you  content  yourself  with  merely 
producing  it,  you  will  get  no  good  out  of  the 
match— possibly  harm  in  the  form  of  dis- 
couragement. If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
try  to  play  above  your  usual  form,  try  to 


hit  harder  than  usual,  fully  realising  what 
you  are  doing  and  that  you  are  not  likely 
to  win,  even  if  your  shots  come  off,  then  you 
will  be  taking  an  important  step  towards 
improving. your  game,  and  some  day  being 
able  to  beat  the  better  man. 

If  you  do  this,  and  succeed  at  the  first  or 
second  encounter  with  a  superior  player  in 
raising  the  ordinary  level  of  your  game 
towards  his,  and  still  you  are  defeated- — still 
there  is  a  margin  between  you  to  be  filled 
up^-do  not  be  discouraged.  Eealise  that  your 
opponent  is  the  better  player,  and  give  him 
the  credit  for  it.  Eealise  also  that  you  have 
started  to  catch  up  his  form,  and  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  first  step  is 
harder  than  those  that  follow. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  appreciate  this 
last  point,  because  beginners  are  so  often 
observed  to  remain  about  the  same  for  a 
time,  and  then  suddenly  to  make  surprising 
progress .  Many  things  may  happen  to  make 
the  beginner  take  the  first  important  step ; 
but  the  best  thing,  the  best  way,  is  for  him 
to  get  up  against  a  better  player  and  try 
to  do  better  than  he  has  ever  done  before. 
If  he  does  this  and  succeeds,  nothing  need 
stop  his  progress  if  only  he  cares  enough 
about  it  to  go  on.  The  better  player,  for  his 
part,  in  order  to  maintain  his  position,  must 
be  very  careful  not  to  underestimate  his 
opponents,  a  point  that  is  more  obvious, 
and  so  needs  less  emphasis,  than  the  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  those  who  are  struggling 
upwards  to  underestimate  themselves. 

In  a  match  there  is  a  big  difference 
between  meeting  a  player  whom  you  have 
played  before  and  one  whose  game  is  quite 
new  to  you.  In  the  former  case,  if  your 
opponent  is  stronger  than  you  are,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  follow  the  advice  that  I  have 
just  given.  But  in  the  latter  case,  when 
there  is  no  prestige  of  previous  victory  to 
be  overcome,  you  can  go  ahead  full 
of  hope  and  untrammelled  by  depressing 
memories. 

Always  keep  full  of  hope.  If  it  is  not  the 
hope  of  an  immediate  win,  let  it  be  the  hope 
of  improvement  leading  to  future  victories. 
Fortunately  this  advice  is  not  difficult  to 
follow,  because  "  hope  springs  eternal  ..." 

I  have  spoken  of  nerve  strain,  of  stage 
fright,  of  strain  upon  the  temper,  whilst 
still  maintaining  that  the  chief  object  of 
lawn  tennis  matches  is  pleasure.  These 
things  need  not  terrify  any  prospective  com- 
petitor. I  mention  them  only  because  they  are 
known  to  exist,  and  in  order  to  try  to  show 
how  to  avoid  them.    Displays  of  ill-temper 
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on  the  court,  undignified  altercations  with 
the  umpire,  sharp  practice  such  as  serving 
before  the  opponent  is  quite  ready,  are  weeds 
that  it  is  the  job  of  those  who  look  after 
the  lawn  tennis  garden  to  get  rid  of.  If  you 
start  with  the  attitude  that  a  lawn  tennis 
match  is  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed- — that  its 
rules  and  usages  have  been  evolved  to 
that  end- — you  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
actual  success  than  if  you  dwell  on  certain 
aspects  that  happen  to  rub  your  sensibilities 
the  wrong  way.  The  game  of  lawn  tennis 
also  will  flourish  even  more  exceedingly 
than  it  does  at  present  if  the  sporting  spirit 
that  it  upholds  is  not  allowed  to  exclude 
the  spirit  of  joy  and  mirth. 

[Readers  of  this  article,  and  of  Miss 
McKane's  previous  contributions  to  The 
Windsor,  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
they  are  being  republished  by  Messrs.  Ward, 
Lock  and  Co.  in  extended  form,  together 
with  much  other  matter,  in  a  new  volume, 
"  Lawn  Tennis/'  by  Kathleen  McKane, 
which  is  in  certain  respects  distinguished 
from  other  books  on  the  game  by  its 
scheme,  and  contains  special  features  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject. 


The  central  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  stroke  production  and  a  technical 
exposition  of  all  phases  and  departments 
of  the  game  ;  and  the  volume  forms  a 
complete  text-book  both  for  beginners  and 
for  those  who  have  already  acquired  some 
degree  of  proficiency,  but  are  desirous  of 
further  developing  their  powers  and  im- 
proving their  game.  The  author,  herself 
naturally  brilliant  at  lawn  tennis,  is  fully 
alive  to  the  weaknesses  and  difficulties  of 
others,  and  has  the  beginner's  point  of 
view  well  before  her  in  certain  chapters. 

Other  chapters  deal  with  the  psychology 
of  lawn  tennis  from  a  very  human  point  of 
view,  and,  in  dealing  with  this,  part  of  her 
subject,  Miss  McKane  is  able  to  give  the 
reader  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  that 
she  has  gained  from  her  own  remarkable 
experiences. 

The  work  has  been  thoroughly  illustrated 
with  action-photographs,  for  which  Miss 
McKane  herself  has  posed,  so  that  the 
reader  may  see  exactly  how  certain  strokes 
should  be  produced.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  diagrams  specially  drawn  to 
illustrate  various  technical  points. — Ed.1 


OUT   OF   LOVE. 


HpHERE  was  a  room  whose  walls  were  scrolled 
*      With  memories  set  in  jewelled  frames, 
As  lichened  trunks  in  trampled  woods 
Are  carved  with  vagrant  lovers'  names. 

And  there  we  sat,  hands  clasped,  and  talked 
Of  love  that  was  and  love  to  be; 
But  now  the  echo  of  our  speech 
Rolls  round  us  like  a  sullen  sea. 

The  door  is  closed  between  our  hearts; 
Yet  was  it  Love  we  left  behind  ? 
I  cannot  win  my  way  to  tears, 
Because  grief  seems  so  hard  to  find. 


Which  of  us  thrust  the  other  out? 
Your  face  goes  with  me  though  all  goes; 
Beloved  no  more,  the  summers  still 
Bring  back  the  perfume  of  your  rose. 

ETHEL  At.   HEWITT. 


PATIENCE   TAKES 
CHARGE 

By   K.    R.    G.    BROWNE 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  A.  WALLIS   MILLS 


FROM  his  seat  at  the  corner  table  Mr. 
William  Paget  gazed  gloomily  out 
upon  the  crowded  room.  The  scene 
was  gay  enough,  for  it  is  its  persistent  and 
indomitable  gaiety  that  enables  the  Elysium 
Club  to  charge  so  staggering  an  entrance 
fee ;  but  there  was  no  gaiety  reflected 
upon  the  face  of  Mr.  Paget.  The  table 
before  him  supported  an  instalment  of 
a  Lucullan  feast ;  for  all  Mr.  Paget  cared, 
it  might  have  been  bread  and  cheese.  In 
a  silvern  bucket  at  his  elbow  reposed  a 
mammoth  bottle  of  a  rare  and  costly  wine  ; 
from  Mr.  Paget 's  expression  one  would  have 
guessed  it  a  bowl  of  hemlock.  In  other 
words,  Bill  Paget  was  depressed,  and  not 
without  reason.  Out  there  upon  that 
crowded  floor,  somewhere  in  that  jammed 
and  perspiring  mob  which  slowly  heaved 
and  jostled  with  a  creditable  simulation 
of  enjoyment,  Angela  Baird  was  dancing 
with  Toby  Kininmont. 

There  are  few  situations  more  trying 
than  that  of  a  man  who  cannot  dance 
compelled  to  watch  his  fiancee  revolving 
in  the  embrace  of  one  who  can.  Such  was 
Bill's  position,  and  it  irked  him.  It  had 
been  his  position  every  night  for  the  past 
week,  and  it  had  irked  him  every  time.  It 
was  not  that  he  begrudged  Angela — who 
seemed  to  think  that  a  man  who  could  not 
dance  might  as  well  enter  a  monastery  and 
have  done  with  it- — her  simple  pleasures, 
but  he  felt  that  there  was  rather  too  much 
of  Toby  Kininmont  about  it.  The  fellow 
seemed  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  follow 
them  about  and  dance  with  Angela  ;  nor 
did  Angela  apparently  deem  it  necessary 
to  adjust  that  impression.  Bill,  inwardly 
resentful,  dared  voice  no  protest,  for  his 
engagement  was  not  yet  a  week  old. 
Moreover,  Toby  had  undeniably  known 
Angela  for  years ;  indeed,  there  had  been 
a  time  when  he  had  bulked  largely  on  Bill's 


horizon  as  a  probable  rival.  Which,  again, 
further  complicated  the  situation.  It  was 
all  very  difficult. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  Angela  herself 
who  selected  this  very  occasion  to  suggest 
a  remedy.  The  band  abruptly  ceasing  its 
cacophony,  and  the  mob  reluctantly  seeking 
its  fast-cooling  dinner,  she  returned  with 
Toby  to  the  corner  table  and  sank  sinuously 
into  her  chair.  She  was  a  slim,  graceful 
girl  with  red  hair,  greenish  eyes,  a  lively 
manner,  and  an  instinct  for  clothes. 

"  Poor  old  Bill !  "  said  Angela  brightly. 
"  Look  at  him,  Toby,  sitting  there  all  mum- 
chance — whatever  that  is  !  Awfully  dull 
for  you,  Bill,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Bill. 

"  But  it  must  be.  Look  here,  you  old 
idiot,  why  don't  you  learn  to  dance  ?  " 

Bill  started  violently.  This  solution  of 
the  difficulty  had  naturally  never  occurred 
to  him,  and  he  experienced  that  dreadful 
sinking  feeling  which  mention  of  dancing 
lessons  produces  in  all  non-dancers. 

"  What,  me  ?  "  he  said  faintly.  "  Great 
Scot,  no  !  " 

"  Why  not,  old  son  ?  "  chirped  Toby, 
who  was  a  tall,  blond,  willowy,  impecunious 
youth  with  miraculous  clothes,  inspired 
feet,  and  an  innate  distaste  for  any  manner 
of  work.  "  I'll  bet  you'd  shake  as  nifty  a 
pump  as  any  of  'em  after  half  a  dozen 
lessons." 

"  Of  course  he  would,"  agreed  Angela 
encouragingly.  "  Seriously,  Bill,  don't  be 
selfish.  It's  not  much*  fun  for  me,  you 
know,  having  to  leave  you  glued  to  the  wall 
all  the  evening." 

Bill  wriggled  desperately,  as  the  landed 
fish  strives  hopelessly  to  eject  the  hook. 

"  Oh,  well "  he  muttered. 

"  Besides,"  continued  Angela,  driving  it 
home,  "  everybody  dances  now,  and  it'll 
look  so  odd  if  you  don't.     And  how  can  I, 
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go  to  dances  and  things  without  you  ? 
You  don't  want  me  to  have  to  dance  with 
Toby  all  the  time,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  said  Bill,  with  slightly  more 
vehemence  than  was  strictly  courteous. 

"  Very  well,  then.  If  you  really  want  to 
please  me,  Bill,  dear,  you'll  start  learning 
to-morrow." 

For  a  brief  space  Bill  brooded  silently, 
viewing  the  future  in  all  its  horror.  Men- 
tion of  Toby  had  left  him  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  For  Angela's  sake,  and  to  keep 
her  out  of  the  too-affectionate  clutches  of 
that  wasp-waisted  tailor's  dummy,  he  would 
do  this  dreadful  thing. 

"All  right,"  he  said  feebly.  "But 
where " 

A  crow  of  triumph  issued  from  Angela. 
She  was  accustomed  to  getting  her  own 
way  in  all  things,  and  she  was  glad  of  this 
proof  that  she  had  not  lost  the  knack. 

"That's  a  good  boy!  Where?  Oh, 
there  are  millions  of  places.  Give  me  that 
evening  paper,  Toby.  .  .  .  Here  we  are 
.  .  .  H'm  !  .  .  .'  The  Misses  Delaware.'  No, 
they're  rotten,  I  know.  .  .  .  '  Miss  Valerie 
Vincent.'  .  .  .  Don't  like  the  sound 
of_» 

"  But  look  here,"  said  Bill  nervously, 
"  must  it  be  a  woman  ?     Can't  I — — " 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Bill  !  How  could  a  man 
teach  you  properly  ?  Ah,  this  is  more  like 
it  !  '  Madame  Parchesi,  Seven,  Elderberry 
Studios,  Chelsea.'  Never  heard  of  her, 
but  she  sounds  just  what  you  want.  Go 
and  see  her  to-morrow.     Promise  !  " 

The  condemned  man  eyed  her  in  a  panic- 
stricken  manner.  "  Will  you  come  with 
rae?  "  he  faltered. 

"  How  can  I  ?  You  know  I'm  going  to 
Devonshire  to-morrow  morning  for  ten 
days.  And  if  you  weren't  so  fond  of  your 
silly  Stock  Exchange,  you'd  be  coming  too. 
You  must  go  alone,  and  the  first  night  after 
I  come  back  we'll  celebrate  here,  and  I'll 
test  you  !  " 

"  That's  the  stuff  to  give  'em,"  an- 
nounced Toby  blithely. 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  said  Bill. 

*  *  #  #  * 

Elderberry  Studios,  Chelsea,  when  on  the 
following  afternoon  Mr.  Paget  finally  dis- 
covered them,  proved  to  be  a  rectangle  of 
low  buildings  set  about  a  small  square  of 
ansemic  turf.  To  the  door  of  Number 
Seven  was  affixed  a  small  card  inscribed  : 
"  Madame  Parchesi.  Tuition  in  Ballroom 
Dancing."  For  perhaps  three  minutes  Bill 
wavered  irresolute  upon  the  doorstep,  panic 


at  his  heart.  Then  he  drew  a  deep  breath, 
squared  his  shoulders,  and  pressed  the  bell. 
Instantly  quick  footsteps  sounded  from 
within ;  the  door  opened  and  a  girl  stood 
before  him. 

She  was  a  girl  of  about  Angela's  age,  but  of 
quaintly  diminutive  stature.  Her  hair  was 
fair  and  cut  short,  her  nose  slightly  upturned, 
her  chin  noticeable,  and  her  eyes  were  large 
and  grey.  She  wore  a  perfectly  plain  frock 
of  some  soft  blue  stuff,  and  marvellously 
it  became  her.  From  the  altitude  of  his 
seventy-two  inches  Bill  gazed  down  at  her 
bashfully. 

"  I — I  wanted  to  see  Madame  Parchesi," 
he  told  her  nervously,  "  about  some  "• —  he 
swallowed  convulsively  and  got  it  out- — 
"  some  dancing  lessons.  I  saw  her  adver- 
tisement and " 

A  sudden  glad  smile  dawned  upon  the 
girl's  face.  "  Oh,  yes  !  "  she  said  breath- 
lessly.    "  Do  come  in,  please  !  " 

She  led  the  way  along  a  narrow  passage 
to  a  vast,  barn-like  studio  wherein  the  only 
visible  items  of  furniture  were  two  arm- 
chairs, a  small  table,  and  an  enormous 
gramophone.  Here  she  turned  to  face 
him,  a  queer  eagerness  in  her  expression. 

"  I  can  take  you  whenever  you  like," 
she  said  rapidly.  "  An  hour  at  a  time,  or 
two  hours,  or " 

"  But — I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Bill, 
puzzled,  "  but  you're  not  Madame  Parchesi, 
are  you  ?  " 

The  girl  emitted  an  unexpected  but 
singularly  attractive  giggle.  "  Yes,  I  am, 
though  it's  not  my  real  name,  thank 
goodness.  Oh,  I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to 
have  let  that  out !  But  I  thought  it  would 
attract  people  more,  you  see.  Dressmakers 
and  dancers  and  people  do  it,  don't  they  ? 
My  real  name's  Quinn — Patience  Quinn." 

"  A  very  suitable  name,"  said  Bill,  "  for 
anyone  who  undertakes  to  give  me  tuition 
in  ballroom  dancing.     Mine's  Paget." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  learn  exactly, 
Mr.  Paget  ?  " 

"  Everything,"  answered  Bill  gloomily. 

"  I  see,"  said  Miss  Quinn,  thoughtfully 
regarding  him  with  her  small  head  on  one 
side.  "  Well,  how  about  six  lessons  for 
two  guineas — if  you  don't  think  that's  too 
much  ?  "  she  added  anxiously. 

"  Considering  how  you'll  have  to  work 
for  it,  it  sounds  less  than  enough." 

"  Would  you  like  the  first  one  now,  then?" 

"  Yes,  please,"  said  Bill  bravely,  shedding 
his  coat. 

The  ordeal  of  the  ensuing  hour  will  not 
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readily  fade  from  Mr.  Paget's  memory. 
Before  the  lesson  had  been  ten  minutes  in 
progress,  perspiration  stood  out  upon  his 
normally  tranquil  brow,  and  his  eyes  held 
the  wild,  hunted  look  of  a  trapped  rabbit. 
As  he  paced  solemnly  this  way  and  that 
at  the  behest  of  his  instructress,  he  felt 
seventeen  different  kinds  of  a  fool.  More 
than  once"  the  longing  to  grab  his  hat  and 
rush  headlong  from  the  premises  attacked 
him,  only  to  be  overcome  by  Miss  Quinn's 
infinite  tact  and  encouragement. 


labouring  under  the  comfortable  delusion 
that  he  had  done  it  all  himself,  and  that 
this  dancing  business  was  easier  than  it 
looked,  anyway.  Nor  did  Miss  Quinn  un- 
deceive him. 

"  That's  better !  "  she  said  cheerily. 
"  We'll  make  a  dancer  of  you,  Mr.  Paget." 

"  The  optimism  of  youth,"  observed  Bill, 
mopping  his  forehead.  "  Can  I  come  again 
to-morrow  1  " 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Miss  Quinn  ;  then 
she  started  slightly  and  frowned.  "  No — 
wait  a*  second.  I  must  just  look  at  my 
engagement  book."  From  a  drawer  in  the 
table  she  produced  a  large  exercise-book  ; 
this  she  studied  gravely  for  a  moment ; 
finally  she  nodded.     "  Yes,  I  can  manage 
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Well,"  said  Miss  Quinn,  "that's  the 
bare  bones  of  the  foxtrot.  Now  we'll  try 
it  with  music." 

They  tried  it  wTith  music  and  with  a 
heartening  success.  Miss  Quinn's  fair  head 
reached  only  to  the  top  button  of  Bill's 
waistcoat,  so  that  her  hair  tickled  his  nose, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  an  astonishing 
strength  concealed  about  her  small  person. 
So  skilfully  did  she  direct  and  manoeuvre 
her  massive  pupil  through  the  elementary 
movements  of  the  foxtrot  that  when  at 
last  she  desisted,  panting  slightly,  Bill  was 


to-morrow  at  the  same  time.     Good  evening, 
Mr.  Paget." 

Bill  came  again  on  the  morrow.  He 
came  also  on  the  following  day,  and  on  the 
day  after  that.  He  came,  in  fact,  daily 
for  a  full  week,  and  daily  Miss  Quinn 
explained,  encouraged,  exhorted  and,  within 
limits,  praised.  In  his  letters  to  Angela  Bill 
detailed  his  progress,  mentioning  once,  in 
a  somewhat  ofl-hand  manner,  that  Madame 
Parchesi  was  not  quite  what  he  had 
expected,  but  none  the  less  an  admirable 
and    conscientious    teacher.     Angela,    who 
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wrote  but  once  during  the  week  and  then 
briefly,  replied  that  she  was  having  a 
glorious  time,  was  loathing  the  thought 
of  returning  to  dirty  old  London,  and 
hoped  that  he  was  being  good.  Oh,  and  she 
was  glad  that  he  was  sticking  to  his  dancing. 
Rather  a  disappointing  letter,  somehow. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  day  that  Bill,  arriving 
betimes  for  his  hour  of  exercise,  received 
no  immediate  response  to  his  manipulation 
of  the  bell.  A  week  ago  this  delay  would 
have  afforded  him  the  keenest  gratification  ; 
nor  would  he  have  lingered  to  ring  again. 
Wherefore  it  was  somewhat  singular  that 
now  a  faint  frown  appeared  upon  his  brow, 
a  faint  anxiety  crept  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
rang  again  not  once,  but  thrice  in  swift 
succession.  At  last  there  came  to  him  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  and  his  face  cleared. 
The  door,  opening  suddenly,  disclosed  Miss 
Patience  Quinn  wearing  an  immense 
checked  apron  over  her  blue  frock  and 
notably  dishevelled  as  to  the  hair  ;  in  her 
right  hand  she  held  a  broom  considerably 
taller  than  herself. 

At  sight  of  Bill  she  gave  a  little  surprised 
cry. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Paget,  you're  early !  " 

"  Not  so,"  said  Bill,  eyeing  his  watch. 
"  Six  o'clock  it  is  ;  two  minutes  past,  in 
fact.     I  was  afraid  you  were  out." 

il  What !  Six  ?  Gracious  !  I  thought 
it  was  five  !  My  beastly  old  clock  must 
have  stopped  again.  I  was  cleaning  out 
the  kitchen.  I'm  so  sorry,  Mr.  Paget. 
Have  you  had  any  tea  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then  come  in  and  have  some." 

Together  they  entered  the  studio,  where 
Bill  slid  out  of  his  overcoat  and  requested 
permission  to  help. 

"No,  thanks,"  said  Patience.  "  You 
sit  down  while  I  make  the  toast."  She 
urged  him  to  a  chair  and  crossed  the  room 
to  the  "  kitchen,"  which  title  glorified  a 
corner  harbouring  a  gas-stove  and  a  sink, 
normally  shielded  by  a  curtain  from  the 
public  eye. 

Bill,  sunk  in  his  chair,  watched  her  as 
she  filled  a  kettle  and  operated  on  a  loaf. 
Her  bright,  tumbled  hair  gleamed  in  the 
light,  and  the  enveloping  apron  lent  her 
a  ridiculous  aspect  of  childishness.  The 
thought  came  to  Bill  that  he  had  never  seen 
Angela  thus  domestically  employed.  In- 
deed, now  that  he  came  to  think  of  it,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  really  had  hardly 
seen  Angela  at  all  except  under  the  bright 
lights  of  the  Elysium  Club.     With  a  distinct 


sense  of  shock  he  realised  that  he  knew 
Patience  Quinn  almost  as  intimately  as  he 
knew  his  fiancee,  a  somewhat  singular  state 
of  affairs  for  which  the  circumstances  of 
his  first  meeting  with  and  subsequent 
hurricane  wooing  of  Angela  were  probably 
responsible.  He  had  met  Angela  barely  six 
weeks  ago  at  a  party,  had  instantly  sur- 
rendered to  her  beauty  and  vivacity,  had 
proposed  a  month  later  and  been  accepted. 
In  the  whole  period  of  their  acquaintance 
he  had  only  once  set  foot  in  her  home — 
a  dismal  flat  near  Knightsbridge,  where 
she  abode  with  a  repellent  aunt,  and  where 
she  seemed  to  spend  very  little  of  her  time. 
The  Stock  Exchange  claiming  his  daylight 
hours,  it  was  only  at  the  Elysium  and  kindred 
haunts  that  he  and  Angela  had  opportunity 
to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  each  other, 
and  even  then  Toby  Kininmont  was  usually 
among  those  present.  Bill  frowned  and 
shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair,  feeling  vaguely 
disturbed.  That  letter  from  Devonshire, 
too  ;    she  might  at  least  have — — 

The  clear  voice  of  Patience  jerked  him 
from  his  reverie.  "  Throw  me  the  tea, 
will  you  ?  That  cigarette-tin  on  the  mantel- 
piece.    Thanks." 

She  emerged  from  the  corner,  bearing  a 
tray.  As  she  pulled  her  chair  to  the  table 
she  looked  at  Bill  and  grinned  infectiously. 

"The  the  dansant  in  the  home.  Send 
stamp  for  free  booklet.  So  this  is  the  last 
lesson,  Mr.  Paget.  I  think  you're  pretty 
well  qualified  to  shake  a  leg- — a  cautious 
leg — in  the  best  society.  Though,  mind 
you,"  she  added,  handing  him  his  cup, 
"  you'll  find  dancing  with  her  rather 
different  to  dancing  with  me." 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Bill,  startled. 

"  Well,  I  bet  she's  a  lot  taller,  for  one 
thing.     There  aren't  many  my  size." 

"  What  on — who  are  you  talking  about  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Patience  composedly, 
biting  largely  into  a  wedge  of  cake,  "  the 
girl  you're  learning  dancing  for,  of  course. 
You  don't  imagine  men  like  you  learn 
dancing  unless  there's  a  girl  in  it,  do  you  ? 
Fiancee,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Er— yes." 

"  Some  girls,"  observed  Patience, 
through  cake,  "  have  all  the  luck.  How 
nice  to  have  a  young  man  so  devoted  that 
he'll  learn  dancing — which  he  obviously 
loathes — for  your  sake  !  " 

Bill  grinned  rather  sheepishly.  "  But 
I  don't  loathe  it.  I  did,  but  not  now.  It 
seems  to  be  an  acquired  taste,  like  oysters 
and  Ibsen.     But  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  much 
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credit  to  you,  Miss  Quinn.  Have  you  any 
more  people  with  two  left  feet  among  your 
oust — clients  ?  " 

Patience  flushed  suddenly  and  looked 
away  from  him.  "  I — I  haven't  any  other 
clients,  Mr.  Paget,"  she  said  very  rapidly. 
"  You're  the  only  person  who  answered  my 
advertisement.  That — that  business  with 
the  engagement  book  was  just  bluff.  It 
was  a  dashed  silly  thing  to  do,  and  I've 
wanted  to  own  up  ever  since.  Have  some 
more  tea." 

Bill  stared  at  her  blankly.     No  clients  ? 

Then    how ?     He    had    not    thought 

deeply  on  the  matter,  but  he  had  vaguely 
pictured  her  days  as  filled  with  long 
processions  of  profitable  pupils.  Her  an- 
nouncement came  as  a  shock  to  him.  His 
startled  eye,  roving  about  the  studio,  for 
the  first  time  remarked  its  depressing 
bareness,  the  complete  absence  of  those 
little  unnecessary  things  that  help  to  make 
a  home.  He  looked  at  her  in  a  worried 
manner,  fumbling  for  words. 

"  But  do  you  mean  to  say — are  you — I 
mean,  haven't  you " 

"  I'm  all  right,  thanks,"  said  Patience 
briskly.  "  I  just  wanted  to  pacify  my 
conscience,  that's  all.  Have  a  stab  at  this 
cake." 

Bill  shook  his  head  absently,  for  he  was 
thinking  hard,  recalling  certain  portents 
whose  significance  was  only  now  apparent. 
Her  queer  eagerness  on  his  first  visit ;  the 
neat  shabbiness  of  her  blue  frock ;  the 
hungry  manner  in  which  she  was  now 
eating  cake,  almost  as  if  it  were  her  first 
meal  of  the  day — these  things  could  have 
but  one  meaning,  and  he  was  aware  of  a 
sudden  fierce  indignation  at  the  injustice 
of  it. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  I'd 
like  to  keep  on  with  these  lessons,  if  I  may. 
Another  half-dozen,  say,  or " 

She  cut  him  short  with  a  quick  little 
shake  of  her  head.  "  No,  thanks,  Mr. 
Paget.  It's  nice  of  you,  but — I'm  all 
right.  And  you  know  enough  not  to 
disgrace  yourself  or  me.  I  wish  you'd  have 
some  cake." 

Bill  took  some  cake.  Then,  staring  at 
the  ground  and  feeling  rather  warm 
about  the  ears,  he  propounded  another 
suggestion. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Miss  Quinn,  I — I 
don't  feel  altogether  confident  about  not  dis- 
gracing myself.  I  get  on  all  right  here, 
with  nobody  staring  at  me,  but  I'm  afraid 
I'll  make  a  fearful  hash  of  it  in  public.     So 


—well,  I  suppose  you  wouldn't — er — sort 
of  give  me  a  trial  run  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean,  exactly  1  " 

"  Well,  say,  at  the  Elysium,  or  somewhere. 
Dash  it  all,"  said  Bill  abruptly,  abandoning 
guile  for  the  appeal  direct,  "  will  you  dine 
with  me  somewhere  and  give  me  a  dress 
rehearsal  ?  "  He  waited  anxiously  ;  if  he 
might  not  assist  her  financially,  surely  he 
could  at  least  stand  her  a  square  meal. 
For  a  space  Patience  regarded  him  in 
silence,  then  she  sighed. 

"  I  should  love  it,  of  course.  It's  an  age 
since  I  went  anywhere.     But — — " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  What  about  the  fiancee  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  Bill  assured  her 
with  elaborate  unconcern.  "  She  won't 
mind,  of  course.  Besides,"  he  added  in- 
genuously, "  she's  away  till  Tuesday.  We'll 
make  it  Monday,  shall  we  ?  " 

"  All  right,"  said  Patience,  "  and  thanks 
ever  so  much.  What  a  mercy  I've  one 
good  frock  left  !  " 


Once  again  Mr.  William  Paget  sat  at  the 
corner  table,  gazing  out  upon  the  crowded 
room.  Once  again  rich  foods  lay  before  him 
and  a  rare  wine  at  his  elbow.  But  now  no 
gloom  was  apparent  upon  Mr.  Paget's  face  ; 
he  wore  instead  the  happy,  slightly  fatuous 
smile  of  one  who  finds  life  good,  but  does 
not  quite  know  why.  Beside  him  sat  Miss 
Patience  Quinn,  well  worth  a  second  glance 
in  her  "  one  good  frock."  She,  too,  seemed 
tolerably  content. 

"  What  about  it?  "  said  Bill  diffidently. 
"  Care  to  risk  it  \  " 

She  nodded  and  rose  ;  a  moment  later 
Mr.  Paget  had  made  his  debut  as  a  dancing 
man. 

Curiously  enough,  he  liked  it.  This 
ordeal,  to  which  he  had  been  looking  for- 
ward with  the  gravest  apprehension,  proved , 
after  all,  actually  enjoyable.  The  floor  was 
not  yet  crowded,  and  he  had  space  and 
leisure  in  which  to  think  out  and  execute  his 
steps.  The  business  of  steering,  too,  seemed 
easier  than  he  had  expected. 

"  You  know,"  he  told  his  partner,  "  this 
isn't  half  bad.  I  mean  to  say,  I'm  not 
doing  so  badly,  am  I  %  " 

"  You're  doing  beautifully,"  answered 
Patience,  deftly  adjusting  her  steps  to  a 
grievous  error  on  his  part  and  unobtru- 
sively edging  him  away  from  an  imminent 
collision. 

This  pleasing  sense  of  triumph  remained 
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with  Bill  when  presently  they  returned  to 
their  table.  He  seemed  disposed  to  harp  on 
the  point. 

"  I  must  say,"  he  announced,  "  it's  not  so 
hard  as  I — —  Great  Scot !  "  His  jaw 
dropped  and  he  sat  staring  blankly  across 
the  room.  Advancing  round  the  edge  of 
the  dancing  floor  were  Miss  Angela  Baird 
and  Mr.  Toby  Kininmont. 

At  the  same  moment  Angela  perceived 
him.  She  started,  and  for  an  instant 
appeared  almost  confused  ;  her  eye  falling 
upon  Bill's  companion,  she  started  again 
and  stared  incredulously.  Then  her  face 
hardened,  and  she  bore  down  upon  the 
corner  table.  At  her  heels  came  Toby, 
wearing  a  curious  expression  of  mingled 
embarrassment  and  relief. 

"  Hullo,  Angela  !  "  said  Bill,  with  an 
effort.  "  What's  happened  %  I  thought 
you  weren't  coming  back  till  to-morrow." 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Angela  coldly.  "  I 
didn't  know  Miss  Quinn  was  a  friend  of 
yours,  Bill." 

"  Why,  good  gracious !  "  exclaimed 
Patience.     "  It's  Angela  Baird  !  " 

Bill  gaped  feebly  from  one  to  the  other, 
"  What  ?     Do  you—" 

"  We  were  at  school  together,"  said 
Patience,  "  not  so  very  many  years  ago. 
How  are  you,  Angela  %  " 

"  Well,  well !  "  said  Bill  hastily,  observing 
that  Angela  showed  no  inclination  to  reply. 
ki  Quite  a  coincidence,  what  ?  You  see, 
Angela,  Miss  Quinn's  been  teaching  me 
dancing.  She  turned  out  "to  be  '  Madame 
Parchesi.'  We  came  here  for  a — a  sort  of 
last  polishing  up." 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Angela  again. 

"  Any  reason  why  we  don't  sit  down  ?  " 
asked  Toby,  who  had  been  gazing  at 
Patience  in  open  admiration.  "I'm 
hungry." 

This  suggestion  having  been  followed, 
there  ensued  a  pause. 

"  So,"  remarked  Angela  suddenly,  ad- 
dressing Patience  for  the  first  time,  "  you 
teach  dancing  for  a  living  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  answered  Patience  equably. 
"  It's  quite  an  amusing  life." 

"  I  should  imagine  so,"  said  Angela. 
"  So  many- — opportunities." 

"  Not  so  many  as  you  might  expect," 
returned  Patience,  with  a  barely  noticeable 
emphasis  upon  the  "  you." 

Bill,  a  prey  to  many  and  incomprehensible 
emotions,  became  aware  that  this  meeting 
of  old  school  chums  was  not  proceeding 
along  the  lines  usually  followed  by  such 


reunions.  He  made  haste  to  change  the 
subject  in  a  light  and  witty  manner. 

"  What'll  you  eat,  Angela  ?  Have  one 
of  those  bananas  to  begin  with.  Nothing 
like  a  banana  for  working  up  an  appetite." 

u  I  don't  want  anything  to  eat,  thanks," 
said  Angela. 

"  Waltz  her  round  once  or  twice,  Bill, 
old  dear,"  suggested  Toby.  "  That'll  start 
a  hunger.     I'll  keep  Miss  Quinn  amused." 

Bill,  though  dimly  conscious  of  some  flaw 
in  this  scheme,  did  not  pause  to  examine  it, 
but  leaped  at  the  opportunity  to  relieve 
the  tension. 

"  Come  on,  then,  Angela !  Let's  have 
that  test  you  spoke  of." 

Miss  Baird  hesitated ;  then  she  rose 
deliberately,  and  they  moved  out  upon 
the  now  crowded  dancing  floor.  For  a  space 
they  progressed   in  silence.     Then  : 

44  I  want  an  explanation,  please,"  said 
Angela. 

"  What  of  1  "  asked  Bill,  panting  slightly. 
Somehow  dancing  with  Angela  was  not 
nearly  so  easy  as  dancing  with  Patience. 
His  steps  seemed  to  be  continually  going 
wrong,  and  there  seemed  to  be  such  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  way.  "  Sorry  !  "  he  added, 
driving  his  partner  against  somebody's 
back  and  wrenching  her  away  again. 

"  If  this,"  said  Angela,  with  a  kind  of 
suppressed  ferocity,  "  is  the  best  you  can 
do,  it  doesn't  say  much  for  her  teaching ! 
And  I'd. like  to  know  why  I  find  you  here 
with  a  person  like  that,  the  moment  my 
back's  turned  !  " 

"  Dash  it  all !  "  said  Bill,  and  trod 
heavily  upon  her  foot.     "  I — sorry  !  " 

Angela  made  disgusted  sounds. 

"  And  also,"  she  added,  "  why  you 
haven't  written  for  three  days." 

"  Great  Scot !  "  said  Bill,  genuinely 
surprised.  "  Didn't  I  ?  I  certainly  meant 
to.  But  if  it  comes  to  that,  I  only  had 
one  letter  from  you  all  the  time,  you  know." 

"  I  was  too  busy.  And  that's  no  excuse 
for  your  coming  here  with  that- — that 
dancing  teacher ! "  Her  tone  placed  the 
teaching  of  dancing  slightly  above  arson 
in  the  scale  of  crimes. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Bill,  with  sudden 
warmth,  "  leave  Miss  Quinn  alone  !  She's 
a  jolly  good  sort,  and  she—- — " 

"  Then  you'd  better  ask  her  for  a  few 
more  lessons  !  You  need  them  !  "  Angela's 
voice  quivered  ominously,  and  the  ferocity 
was  now  quite  noticeable. 

Bill  looked  at  her  in  perplexity  This 
aspect  of  his  fiancee  was  new  to  him,  and  he 
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did  not  like  it  He  knew  that  she  had  a 
temper,  but  he  had  not  suspected  her  of 
venom.  It  dawned  upon  him  foggily  that 
in  some  strange  way  she  had  altered  since 
he  had  last  seen  her ;  she  seemed  now 
somehow    less 

beautiful,  less  ,  "'\\'lo—  —~^S^     ^> 

— well,  desir 
able.  It  was 
very  odd  and 
disturbing.  He 
rammed  an- 
other couple, 
apologised  and 
plodded  on, 
w  o  ndering. 
Suddenly  a 
thought  stung 
him  so  that 
he  missed  a  step  even 
blatantly  than  usual. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said.  "  you 
told  me  you  were  coming  home 
to-morrow.  How  is  it  you're 
here  with  Toby  to-night  ?  " 

Angela  started  very  slightly. 
"  Can't   I   come   home    a   day  - 
early  if  I  like  1     I  rang  you  up, 
but  you  were  out." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know- — an  hour 
ago." 

"  I  was  there  then.  Look 
here,  Angela,"  said  Bill  indig- 
nantly, "  I  think  I'm  entitled  to 
a  bit  of  an  explan — — " 

He  stopped.  Their  slow  and 
painful  gyrations  had  borne 
them  round  the  room  and  back 
again  to  the  corner  table 
whereat  Mr.  Kininmont  was 
keeping  Miss  Quinn  amused. 
The  better  to  achieve  this  praise- 
worthy end,  Mr.  Kininmont  was  leaning 
forward  earnestly  and  speaking  in  a  very 
confidential  manner,  as  was  his  habit  on 
such  occasions.  Miss  Quinn  did  not  appear 
to  be  listening  very  closely  ;  she  was  gazing 
absently  at  the  dancers  and  frowning 
thoughtfully.  The  tableau  aroused  in  Bill — 
who  knew  exactly  the  sort  of  things  that 
Toby  was  saying — a  sudden  flaming  fury  ; 
there  swept  over  him  a  passionate  longing 
to  knock  Mr.  Kininmont  into  the  middle 
of  next  week.  It  is  impossible  to  say  if 
he  would  have  yielded  to  this  strange  im- 
pulse, for  at  that  precise  moment  disaster 
overtook  him.  His  temporary  distraction 
brought  ruin  in  its  train,  for  he  was  not 


yet  a  sufficiently  skilled  dancer  to  be  able 
to  afford  such  luxuries.  He  bungled  a 
step,  cannoned  forcibly  into  somebody, 
staggered  back,  tripped  over  Angela's  foot, 
staggered  again,  lost  his  balance,  clutched 


Bill  climbed  to  his  feet,  feeling  slightly  dizzy.      Angela,  whose  fall 
he  had  broken,  had  alreadv  risen." 


wildly  at  his  partner,  uttered  a  startled 
yelp  and  crashed  to  the  floor.  Angela, 
in  the  grip  of  circumstances  over  which  she 
had  no  control,  accompanied  him. 

Sensation  ensued.  The  members  of  the 
Elysium  Club  are  not  invariably  perfect 
dancers,  but  they  are  usually  circumspect. 
Never  before  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
member  had  anyone  performed  this  feat, 
and  it  aroused  widespread  interest.  With 
one  accord  the  dancers  halted  in  their  tracks 
and  turned  gladly  ;  people,  at  the  tables  rose 
to  get  a  better  view  ;  from  all  sides  waiters 
and  persons  in  authority  approached  at 
speed  ;  somebody  laughed.  Only  the  band, 
true  to  its  traditions,  bellowed  on. 
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Bill  climbed  to  his  feet,  feeling  slightly  "  one  must  indeed  be  a  elomsy  one  to  sleep!" 

dizzy.     Angela,  whose  fall  he  had  broken,  He  snorted  in  an  offended  manner,  shrugged 

had  already  risen.     The  voice  of  a  mana-  his  shoulders  and  moved  away,  driving  a 

gerial  person  came  to  him  as  from  a  great  flock  of  waiters  before  him.     The  dancers, 

distance,  peevishly.  belatedly  remembering  their  manners,  re- 


"  Never  before  within  the  memory 

of   the  oldest  member   had  anyone 

performed  this  ieat." 


"  What  is  zis  ?  What  is  zis  ?  "  demanded 
the  managerial  person.  He  spoke  testily, 
for  exclusive  dance  clubs  are  careful  of  their 
precarious  dignity. 

"  I  slipped,"  said  Bill  simply. 

"  You  sleeped  ?  'Ow  is  zat  ?  On  zis 
floor  it  is  not  possible  to  sleep  !  On  zis 
floor,"  said  the  managerial  person  coldly, 


sumed  their  dancing.  Bill  and  Angela 
faced  each  other. 

"  I  say "  said  Bill. 

Then  Angela  spoke.  Her  green  eyes 
blazing,  her  voice  trembling  with  fury,  she 
let  loose  a  hurricane  of  wrath  upon  the 
young  man  before  her.  Her  smouldering 
temper  exploded  like  a  bomb,  shattering  the 
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veneer  of  charm  and  polish  and  revealing 
the  real  Angela  beneath.  She  said  things 
that  Bill  would  never  have  believed  that 
she  couJd  say- — things  that  persons  at  tables 
within  earshot  treasured  gleefully  in  their 
memories.  She  rent  Bill  limb  from  limb ; 
scarified  and  pulverised  him  ;  shocked  him 
and  stunned  him  and  robbed  him  of  speech. 
And  when  at  last  shortage  of  breath 
stemmed  the  avalanche,  she  tore  a  ring  from 
her  finger  and  flung  it  viciously  upon  the 
table.  Then,  summoning  the  open-mouthed 
Toby  with  a  jerk  of  her  head,  she  turned 
and  swept  away. 

"  So  that's  that,"  remarked  Bill  feebly, 
and  dropped  limply  into  a  chair.  Presently 
a  gentle  voice  came  to  his  ear. 

"  I  think,"  said  Miss  Quinn,  "  I'd  like  to 
go  home  now,  please." 


In  the  taxi  there  was  silence  for  a  time. 
The  Elysium  Club  was  a  mile  astern  when 
Patience,  looking  steadily  away  from  her 
escort,  said  a  rather  curious  thing. 

"Mr.  Paget — are  you  dreadfully  sorry  %  " 
Bill,    whose   head   had  been  sunk  upon 
his    chest,   raised    it   quickly  and    looked 
at  her. 


"  Sorry  ?  Great  Scot,  I'm  not  sorry ! 
I'm  glad — glad  I  " 

"  You  mean—"  said  Patience  swiftly. 

"  I  mean  that  I  made  a  frightful 
mistake.  I  was  dazzled,  I  suppose.  I've 
been  realising  it  for  some  time,  I  think,  but 
I  didn't  know  till  to-night.  When  I  saw 
you  and  Toby—and  then  the  things  she 
said- — — "     His  voice  died. 

"  I  knew  Angela  at  school,"  said  Patience 
reminiscently,  "  and  she's  not  at  all  the 
right  person  for  you.  But  that  dreadful 
scene  !  That  was  my  fault,  because  it  was 
my  being  there  that  upset  her  first.  You 
must  hate  me  for  letting  you  in  for  that  !  " 

At  which  Bill,  with  a  loud  and  startling 
cry,  swung  round,  seized  her  hands  and 
began  to  speak  with  great  rapidity  and 
incoherence. 

"Hate  you?  Hate  you?  Don't  you 
know  why  I'm  glad  about  this  ?  But  you 
can't,  of  course,  because  I  only  found  it 
out  myself  to-night.  It's  taken  me  all 
this  week  to  learn  how  much  I — hate  you, 
Patience  !  "  He  stopped,  appalled  at  his 
own  daring. 

"  How  much  is  that— Bill  %  "  asked 
Miss  Quinn  gently. 

She  was  told. 


SONNET. 

|  COME,  as  to  my  homestead,  unto  you ; 

*     You  are  the  hearthstone  ends  my  travellings, 

And,  as  I  lift  your  soul's  white  latch,  there  sings 
A  quenched,  well-nigh  forgotten,  dream  anew. 

Love's  radiant  marvel  to  perfection  grew 

As  wax  and  meet  the  crescent  moon's  young  wings, 
Or  grows  that  holier  light  the  first  star  brings 

To  hushed  and  dimming  meadows  with  the  dew. 

Hearken  1  the  peace  is  broken  to  the  south ; 
Deep  in  the  copse  an  eager  nightingale 

Tries  his  first  note— and  magic  is  abroad! 

So  I,  your  lover,  set  now  to  my  mouth 
This  sonnet-pipe,  so  emulous  and  frail, 

And  try  this  first  note  in  your  beauty's  laud. 

WALLACE    B.  NICHOLS. 
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[OW  very  fortunate,"  said  Miss 
Brett,  much  gratified,  "  that 
the  hotel  remains  open  all  the 
winter  !  I  think  I  shall  stay  on  indefinitely. 
The  air  suits  me  exactly,  and  Dr.  Gray  is 
really  very  attentive."  And  she  smiled 
pleasantly  at  Eosamund  Fairfax,  who  felt 
her  already  low  spirits  give  another  decided 
jerk  downwards.  In  fact,  though  she  was 
only  a  paid  companion,  Rosamund  was  so 
depressed  by  this  news  that  she  ventured 
on  a  humble  protest.  "  Won't  you  find 
it  rather  dull,  Miss  Brett  ?  Everyone  has 
gone  away." 

"  I  didn't  come  here  tor  fun,"  replied  the 
old  lady  severely,  "  nor,  I  hope,  did  you. 
I  am  only  too  pleased  that  all  tho~e  noisy 
common  people  have  gone ;  how  they  find 
the  money  to  travel,  I  don't  know." 

There  was  really  nothing  to  be  said  to 
this.  The  little  Belgian  watering-place  had 
been  "  select  "  at  ths  height  of  the  season, 
with  very  little,  from  a  young  woman's 
point  of  view,  of  gaiety  anl  excitement, 
and  now,  towards  the  enl  of  September,  a 
complete  dreariness  had  settled  over  the 
place.  Only  the  Hotel  Sporting  was  being 
kept  open,  for  the  sole  benefit,  it  seemed,  of 
Miss  Brett  and  the  sole  torment  of  Eosamund 
Fairfax. 

Not,  you  might  have  said,  that  it  made 
much  difference  to  Eosamund  whether  her 
ambient  was  lively  or  dull,  seeing  that  she 
was  never  away  from  her  invalid  employer, 
and  never  spoke  to  anyone  but  the  few 
cronies  of  hex  own  age  and  disability  that 
lady  tolerated. 

Eosamund  had  been  at  "  Le  Sporting  " 
for  four  months,  and  never  danced  nor 
played  tennis,  nor  bathed,  nor  dressed  well, 
nor  "  been  about,"  so  you  might  have 
supposed  that  she  would  not  have  cared 
if  the  place  was  empty  or  full;  but  then 
there  had  been  people  to  watch,  a  certain 
stream  of  life,  a  certain  movement   and 


animation,  and  flowers  and  pretty  frocks 
to  look  at,  and  the  sun.  And  throughout 
the  winter  there  would  be  nothing  of  any 
of  this,  only  rows  of  shut  shops,  closed 
hotels,  and  a  few  capricious  invalids 
wandering  about  to  enjoy  the  famous  air 
that  Miss  Brett  had,  unfortunately,  found 
so  peculiarly  to  her  taste. 

How  charming,  by  contrast,  seemed  the 
original  plan  of  a  return  to  the  cosy  flat 
in  Kensington,  where  Miss  Brett  usually 
made  herself  so  comfortable  during  the 
winter  ! 

"  Have  you  quite  made  up  your  mind  ?  " 
ventured  Eosamund  timidly.  "  I  am 
afraid  that  it  will  be  very  windy  and  cold 
here,  and — and  difficult  to  get  things." 

"  Nonsense !  "  said  Miss  Brett  firmly. 
"The  place  is  very  convenient.  You've 
been  here  a  whole  season,  and  that  ought 
to  be  enough  for  any  girl.  I  believe  in 
young  people  enjoying  themselves,  but  it 
can't  be  pleasure  all  the  time." 

Eosamund  had  heard  this  ro  often  that 
it  had  no  effect  on  her.  She  knew  that 
Miss  Brett  meant  well,  and  was  really  not 
such  a  bad  old  lady  at  all,  and  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  try  and  shake  her  delusion 
that  to  watch  othsrs  having  "  a  good  time  " 
was  to  have  "  a  good  time  "  yourself  ;  she 
was  really  persuaded  that  she  had  provided 
Eosamund  with  a  round  of  enjoyment  by 
taking  her— as  a  spectator — to  a  series 
of  fashionable  and  "  select  "  health  resorts. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  she  added  now  kindly,  but 
still  more  firmly,  "  you  will  have  to  make 
the  best  of  it."  And  sha  concluded,  as 
Eosamund  dutifully  assisted  her  across  the 
corridor  to  her  luxurious  ground  floor 
rooms  :  "  Why  you  modern  young  women 
don't  get  married  is  too  much  for  me. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  about,  and  you've 
got  so  much  liberty." 

Eosamund  smiled  as  she  returned  to  the 
public    sitting-room.      "  Plenty    of    men," 
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yes,  but  not  one  of  iliem  had  ever  looked 
at  her. 

Why  should  they  ?  She  wasn't  pretty, 
nor  clever,  nor  rich,  nor  impudent.  No, 
Rosamund  was  one  of  those  people  called 
"  old-fashioned,"  which  really  means  a 
rare  type  that  never  goes  in  nor  out  of 
fashion,  but  always  is  there,  not  often 
seen,  however,  and  still  less  often  noticed. 
She  was  timid,  quiet,  sensitive,  with 
absolutely  no  belief  in  herself  whatever. 
She  was  twenty-five,  and  all  her  life  had 
stood  in  the  background  "  fagging "  for 
others — first  for  her  father,  an  impecunious 
country  doctor,  then,  on  his  death,  for  her 
married  sister,  then,  when  she  went  to 
Canada,  as  companion  to  old  Miss  Brett. 
Being  a  "  companion  "  was  all  she  could 
think  of  to  earn  a  living.  Her  sister  called 
her  helpless,  and  her  father  had  always  said 
there  wasn't  much  backbone  to  her,  while 
Miss  Brett,  luxuriating  also  in  her  virtues, 
found  her  agreeably  foolish. 

She  looked  out  now  at  the  long  line  of 
grey  esplanade,  the  outer  line  of  grey  sea, 
the  sky  heavy  and  dark  as  metal,  and 
wondered  quite  how  she  was  going  to  bear 
this  all  the  winter. 

Miss  Brett  slept  after  lunch  for  two 
hours.  Two  hours  every  day  to  sit  in  the 
hotel  waiting  for  a  possible  call,  two  more 
hours  after  tea  for  her  "  time  off,"  and 
then  the  evenings  ! 

The  library  was  closed,  the  hotel  had 
ceased  to  take  any  papers,  and  Rosamund 
never  received  any  letters  save  an  occasional 
dutiful  epistle  from  the  sister  in  Canada 
that  brought  no  thrill. 

A  pathetic  little  figure  in  her  dowdy 
serge  frock,  with  her  wistful  face  that  was 
so  young  and  soft  to  look  so  quiet  and 
melancholy,  she  stared  out  at  the  blank 
prospect.  The  rain  had  begun  to  fall,  and 
Rosamund  desperately  watched  one  big 
drop  chase  another  big  drop  down  the  pane 
and  disappear  in  a  cascade  into  the  window 
frame. 

"  If  it's  going  to  be  wet  !  "  she  murmured 
in  anguish. 

And  then  the  hotel  motor  'bus  swept  into 
sight  along  the  esplanade,  a  cheerful  gleam 
of  scarlet,  and  stopped  outside  the  hotel 
verandah.  There  was  actually  luggage, 
proper,  important  -  looking  traveller's 
luggage,  on  top,  and  two  people  inside. 

Rosamund  actually  tingled  with  excite- 
ment, though  common-sense  told  her  that 
these  must  be  stray  wanderers  stopping  for 
a  mere  night  on  their  way  home,    Still,  for 


the  moment  it  was  something  to  watch, 
and  Rosamund,  from  behind  the  heavy 
damask  curtain,  stared  with  avidity. 

Two  travellers.  A  man  and  a  woman. 
English.  Extremely  "  smart."  This  was 
Rosamund's  first  quick  summing  up.  As 
there  was  nothing  else  to  look  at,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  two  new  arrivals  very 
closely  as  they  entered  the  hotel  and  came 
down  the  lounge. 

The  woman  was  notably  attractive,  but 
not  notably  young.  Her  clothes  and  her 
manners  were  the  last  word  in  modernity; 
her  garments  were  so  elegant  and  uncommon 
that  she  would  have  been  conspicuous 
anywhere  as  a  woman  of  taste,  money,  and 
some  daring. 

Rosamund,  who  liked  most  people,  did 
not  like  her — no,  not  at  all. 

The  man  was  younger,  about  Rosamund's 
age,  and  brown  and  blond  and  big. 

Rosamund  liked  him. 

Now,  though  it  seems  unlikely,  Rosamund 
was  very  difficult  in  the  matter  of  young 
men.  She  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
admire  all  the  specimens  she  had  observed, 
nor  to  envy  oiher  girls  many  of  their 
admirers,  and  it  had  not  troubled  her  very 
much  that  she  had  escaped  masculine  atten- 
tion, because,  being  such  a  strange  little 
person,  she  had  her  ideals.  She,  who  had 
never  known  realities,  could  afford  to  revel 
in  choice  dreams.  And  now,  as  she  watched 
this  young  man  who  followed  the  charming 
lady  rather  as  if  he  was  something  in  her 
train,  she  approved  of  hini — oh,  very  much  ! 

They  disappeared  upstairs,  and  Rosamund 
moved  from  the  window  and  picked  up  a 
stale  French  newspaper. 

The  rain  increased,  a  steady  soak  now 
blotting  out  sea  and  sky.  The  only  bit  of 
colour  in  the  landscape,  the  bright  red  'bus, 
moved  away. 

"  I  suppose  they'll  go  to-morrow," 
thought  the  girl  disconsolately,  "  and  then 
there  will  be  nothing  to  watch  at  all." 

But  the  afternoon  was  not  to  be  without 
another  excitement.  This  time  a  telegraph 
boy.  Something  for  her  ?  For  Miss 
Brett? 

Of  course  not.  Absurd  how  these  palpita- 
tions of  hope  continued  in  spite  of  all 
experience,  all  reason !  "I  must,"  said 
Rosamund  to  herself,  as  the  telegram  was 
carried  upstairs,  "  give  up  expecting  things. 
Naturally  nothing  is  ever  going  to  happen 
to  me.     I  mustn't  be  so  childish." 

Miss  Brett  now  required  tea  and  attention, 
and  while  Rosamund  was  ministering  to  her, 
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the  rain  stopped  suddenly,  and  a  pale  wash 
of  light  filled  the  comfortable  room. 

"  A  rainbow,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  That 
will  be  something  for  you  to  see  when  you 
take  your  walk — it  is  quite  fine  enough  now 
for  you  to  go  out."  And  she  settled  herself 
down  with  a  novel  and  a  pleasant  nod  of 
dismissal. 

Rosamund  wished  there  was  something 
more  to  do  for  her — anything  was  better 
than"  hanging  about  "—but  she  was  really  an 
independent  old  lady,  and  gave  the  girl  far 
too  much  of  this  dreadful  "  time  of!." 

Rosamund  did  not  go  out.  She  knew  the 
parade,  the  streets,  so  well  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  them  again. 

There  was  a  rainbow,  certainly,  but  she 
could  see  that  from  the  window.  And  she 
stood  in  the  lounge  looking  at  it  and 
thinking  how  lovely  it  was  and  how 
unsubstantial. 

The  couple  who  had  arrived  that  after- 
noon came  down  and  drank  coftee  in  an 
alcove.  The  lady  still  wore  her  decorative 
travelling  dress,  and  they  were  discussing 
something  together  in  low,  animated 
whispers.  There  was  a  time-table  between 
them,  and  first  one  and  then  the  other 
consulted  it.  Then  the  young  man  went 
out  and  spoke  to  the  solitary,  glooming 
porter. 

When  he  returned  to  his  companion,  the 
two  of  them  sat  silent,  as  if  something  had 
been  decided  past  argument,  and  not  very 
satisfactorily. 

Neither  of  them  noticed  Rosamund,  with 
her  stale  paper  in  the  window,  staring  first 
at  the  rainbow,  then  at  "  news  "  already 
thrice  contradicted.  She  was  used  to  that ; 
no  one  ever  did  notice  her.  She  couldn't 
remember  ever  having  a  second  glance  from 
anyone,  unless  she  had  chanced  to  get  in  the 
way  of  people  who  were  mildly  surprised 
to  find  themselves  impeded  by  anything  so 
insignificant. 

Then  the  rainbow  faded,  the  scarlet  'bus 
Hashed  up,  the  handsome  luggage  was  piled 
on  top,  and  the  handsome  couple  got  inside. 

"  That  is  the  end  of  that,"  thought 
Rosamund.  "  They  simply  couldn't  bear 
it."  And  it  occurred  to  her  that  ifc  must 
be  very  nice  to  be  able  to  get  away  from 
things  when  you  couldn't  bear  them. 

Rosamund  almost  wished  that  she  had 
not  seen  that  young  man  ;  there  was  some- 
thing so  cheerful  and  radiant  about  him 
that  now  he  was  gone  the  emptiness  seemed 
more  empty,  the  dreariness  more  dreary. 
Tf   you   didn't   see  people   like  that,   you 


didn't  get  any  idea  of  how  nice  things  could 
be,  and  it  was  better,  if  you  were  Rosamund 
Fairfax,  to  remain  in  ignorance. 

Miss  Brett,  who  was  pursuing  a  very 
pleasant  and  comfortable  "  cure,"  dined 
early  in  her  room.  Rosamund  always  put 
in  a  later  and  lonely  appearance  at  the 
table  dliote. 

This  had  been  amusing  enough,  but  now 
was  a  painful  experience.  For  two  nights 
she  had  been  the  solitary  person  in  the 
pretty  pink-and-white  restaurant,  and  the 
orchestra,  reduced  to  a  violin  and  a  piano, 
had  played  lugubriously  to  her  across  a 
waste  of  bare  tables. 

To-day  was  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
and  therefore  of  the  orchestra.  Rosamund 
carefully  donned  her  one  black  evening 
dress  as  for  a  ceremonious  farewell.  She 
envied  1he  musicians,  who  were  going,  of 
course,  somewhere  bright  and  cheerful,  and 
she  dreaded  to  think  of  all  the  dinners  she 
would  have  to  eat,  or  pretend  to  eat,  in 
silence. 

When  she  entered  the  restaurant  she  saw 
at  once  that  there  was  one  place  laid  at 
a  table  the  farthest  possible  from  hers. 
Rosamund  sternly  refused  to  be  optimistic. 
It  could,  of  course,  be  no  one  but  some 
elderly  person  with  a  dull  disease- — strange 
that  she  had  missed  the  arrival. 

The  orchestra  played  a  rather  dismal 
intermezzo,  or  it  seemed  dismal  to  Rosa- 
mund, decorously  sipping  soup  that  she 
didn't  really  want,  and  feeling  that  the 
lonely  waiter  looked  contemptuous  and 
the  two  men  playing  disdainful. 

She  studied  the  pattern  of  the  table- 
cloth with  much  circumspection.  When 
she  did  lift  her  eyes,  it  was  to  see  the  young 
man  seated  solitary  at  that  far-distant  table, 
also  intent  on  the  flowers  in  the  damask. 

Rosamund  was  so  surprised  that  she 
flushed.  She  couldn't  remember  when  she 
had  felt  her  cheeks  hot  before ;  it  was  a 
queer  sensation. 

He  was  actually  staying  here,  this 
splendid  person.  He  had  only  gone  to  see 
the  lady  of! — his  wife,  of  course,  and,  of 
course,  nothing  to  do  with  her,  Rosamund 
Fairfax.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
examine  the  tablecloth  again,  which  she 
did  with  great  thoroughness. 

The  bored  waiter  carried  them  each  in 
turn  fish,  cutlets,  souffle,  walking  with  slow 
steps  down  the  long  empty  room  from  one 
table  to  another. 

As  long  as  possible  Rosamund  resisted  look- 
ing at  her  distant  companion,  but  over  her 
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lonely  pear  she   could  not  resist  a   quick 
glance. 

He  was  grinning — that  was  the  only 
word  for  it — not  smiling,  but  grinning. 
Such  a  delightful  grin.  "  Isn't  this 
awful  ?  "  he  said  cheerfully.  "  I 
mean  for  you." 

"  Us,  rather— funny,"  she  answered, 
and  thought  her  own  voice  sounded 
stranger  than  his.  She  had  meant 
this  remark  to  be  quite  non-com- 
mittal, but  evidently  the  young  man 


"  I  don't  take  coffee,' 
a  tone  of  which  Miss 
thoroughly  approved. 

"  But  I  do.     Heaps. 


said  Rosamund  in 
Brett  would  have 

Aren't  you  going 
to  take  pity 

on  me  ?  " 


"The  bored  waiter  carried  them  each  in  turn  fish,  cutlets,  souffle,  walking  with  slow  steps  down  the 
long  empty  room  from  one  table  to  another." 


took    it    as    an    encouragement,   for    he 
brightened  considerably. 

"  I  say,  don't  you  think  I  might  save  that 
chap  so  many  journeys,  and  come  and  take 
my  coffee  at  your  table  ?  "  he  suggested 
hopefully. 


The  orchestra  was  staring,  the  waiter 
was  staring.  Rosamund  rose  to  the  moment 
and  said,  in  quite  a  woman-of-the-world 
fashion  :  "  Of  course.  I  shall  be  delighted." 
You  see,  she  was  quite  out  of  date  in  these 
things,   and  though  she  had  seen  modern 
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manners,    she    was    incapable    of    copying 
th  m. 

The  young  man  crossed  the  room  with 
cheerful  alacrity.  As  he  took  his  place 
opposite  Rosamund,  the  orchestra,  as  if 
by  sudden  inspiration,  dashed  into  a  gay 
foxtrot. 

"  That's  better,"  remarked  the  young 
man  with  satisfaction. 

Rosamund  did  not  know  quite 
what  he  referred  to— the  music,  she 
supposed. 

The  waiter  seemed  suddenly  to 
become  more  lively.  He  brought  coffee 
and  liqueurs,  fruit  and  cigarettes,  with 
a  flourish. 

Rosamund's  table,  as  if 


Li  Nor  cigarettes  ?  *' 
"  No,  thank  you/' 
"  How  wonderful !  "  he  murmured. 
Rosamund  looked  up,  looked  at  him ;   he 
was  so  pleasant  to  see  that  she  dropped  her 
formatity  in  a  burst  of  honesty.    "  You  see, 

I've  never  tried " 

"  Tried  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly. 
"  Those— things." 

"  No,  haven't  you  really  ?  " 

IN  "  Not  really."      Rosamund, 

JA       feeling  more  at  home,  lowered 

■1       her  voice  confidentially.  "You 

-  see,  I'm  a   com- 

<*<  panion." 


^j^g 


'  As  long  as  possible  Rosamund  resisted  looking  ah  her  distant  companion 
but  over  her  lonely  pear  she  could  not  resist  a  quick  glance." 


by  magic,  was  suddenly  gay — like  the  tables 
of  other  people.  Never  before  had  she  been 
given  grapes  and  peaches. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  don't  take 
coffee  ?  "  insinuated  the  young  man. 

"  No,  thank  you." 

"  Nor  liqueurs  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you." 


"  I  know,"  he  agreed  stoutly.  "  Awfully 
jolly  companion." 

"  I  mean,"  blushed  Rosamund,  "  a  paid 
companion — to  Miss  Brett." 

"  O-oh !  A  lady's  companion  ?  How  won- 
derful !     Didn't  know  there  were  any  left." 

"  There  aren't,"  answered  Rosamund 
candidly.    "  Only  one— me." 
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"  How  topping  !  "  The  young  man  was 
enthusiastic. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Rosamund  austerely. 

"  It's  something  so  absolutely  new — a 
lady's  companion  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  amusing,  and  only 
told  you  to  explain  why  I  didn't  do  those 
things — cigarettes  and  so  on." 

"  Old  girl  forbid  it  ?  "  he  asked  with  keen 
interest. 

Rosamund  reflected  a  second,  then : 
"  Miss  Brett,"  she  corrected  severely, 
"never  mentions  such  things.  I  believe 
she  is  quite  liberal-minded,  but,  well  " — 
the  girl  could  not  resist  relaxing  into 
a  smile  —  "I  can't  afford  expensive 
habits." 

"  No  one  can,"  he  assured  her  with 
ardour  ;   "  that's  why  they  are  such  fun." 

"  Fun  ?  "  repeated  Rosamund  dubiously. 

"  You  don't  know  much  about  fun,  do 
you  %  I  say,  isn't  this  a  jolly  old  tune  ? 
Do  you  dance  ?  " 

"  No." 

He  considered  her  with  such  interest  that 
Rosamund  felt  constrained  to  remark  :  "It 
is  rather  a  stormy  night.  I  hope  your  wife 
isn't  crossing  ?  " 

"  My  wife  ?  " 

"  The  lady  who  was  with  you."  Rosamund 
blushed  for  the  third  time. 

"  Oh,  that  was  Miss  Forttis,"  he  explained 
cheerfully.  "  Of  course  you  don't  know 
Miss  Forttis  ?  " 

Rosamund  was  surprised  to  hear  herself 
say  :    "I  know  her  sort." 

"  Do  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  I've  been  in  hotels,  I've  watched 
a  lot — I  know  more  than  I  can  do."  She 
became  confused,  but  the  young  man  was 
helpful. 

"  I  understand.  Well,  if  you  know  about 
Miss  Forttis,  you  know  about  me." 

"  Does  it  follow  ?  "  asked  Rosamund 
innocently. 

"  I  do.  Miss  Forttis — we  buzzed  off  here 
to  talk  things  over.  '  Absolutely  dead  hole,' 
she  said." 

"  An  elopement !  "  thrilled  Rosamund. 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  We  just  buzzed  off. 
Her  crowd,"  he  added  confidentially,  "  are 
frightfully  keen  on  her  marrying  another 
chap,  and  she's  frightfully  keen  on  marrying 
me." 

"  And  you  ?  "  asked  Rosamund  faintly. 

"  Oh,  of  course  I'm  frightfully  keen,  too," 
he  asserted  serenely,  "  but  I  don't  count 
much  either  way." 

"  What  about  your  people  ?  "  Rosamund 


was  absorbed  in  these  artless  confidences 
to  the  extent  of  forgetting  herself. 

"  I'm  of  age — Tony  Langton — ought  to 
have  told  you  before — do  what  I  like." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Rosamund  gently, 
"  Miss  Forttis  looked  as  if  she  was  of  age." 

"  What  age  ?  "  he  asked  blandly. 

But  Rosamund  suspected  him ;  she 
wasn't  going  to  be  trapped  into  being 
"  cattish."  "  Just  twenty-one,"  she  replied 
demurely. 

"  Oh,  she's  more  than  that  !  "  he  stated 
ingenuously.     "  Isn't  she  wonderful  ?  " 

"  Very,"  agreed  Rosamund  sincerely. 
"  But  I  wonder  if  she  would  like  you  telling 
me  all  this?  " 

"  She  would.  When  I  a:ked  her  what  on 
earth  I  was  to  do  here,  she  said,  '  Go  and 
talk   th'ngs   over   with   that   nice   friendly 

This  was  a  kind  translation  of  what  Miss 
Forttis  had  really  said,  which  was  :  "  You 
might  take  pity  on  that  prehistoric  little 
frump,  Tony.  I  should  think  she  would  be 
interesting." 

Rosamund,  with  her  pleasant  view  of 
people,  was  far  from  guessing  this,  but  she 
did  note,  without  rancour,  how  utterly 
negligible  both  these  handsome  people  con- 
sidered her- — a  piece  of  furniture,  something 
you  could  say  anything  to  and  it  wouldn't 
matter. 

"  You  see,"  continued  the  young  man 
with  selfish,  if  charming,  frankness,  "if  I 
didn't  have  someone  to  talk  to,  I  should  go 
crazy,  waiting  here." 

Rosamund  was  sympathetic  ;  she  felt  that 
perhaps  he  would  prevent  her  from  going 
crazy,  too. 

"  It  is  awful  for  you,"  she  agreed.  "  There 
is  no  one  here  but  myself  and  Miss  Brett. 
How  long  are  you  staying  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know."  He  looked  dismayed. 
"  I  have  to  wait  till  Nora — that  is  Miss 
Forttis- — settles  things  up." 

"  Wait  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  told  me  to,  and  I  promised — 
it  was  all  settled  rather  in  a  hurry.  I  hope," 
he  added  desperately,  "  that  she  will  let  me 
know  to-morrow  when  she  is  coming  back." 

"  Why  did  she  go  ?  "  asked  Rosamund, 
intensely  interested  in  this,  to  her,  very 
strange  drama. 

"  Got  a  wire.  You  see,  Nora  is  always 
very  cautious.  She  left  her  address  with  a 
friend  who  was  in  the  secret,  just  in  case 
anything  happened  to  her,  and  it  did.  Her 
Aunt  Maire  had  a  stroke  and  asked  for  her." 

"  Oh !  " 
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Evidently  Tony  Langton  thought  that 
Rosamund  looked  dubious,  for  he  hastened 
to  add  :  "  Nora  isn't  queer,  really.  It  is 
only  that  her  aunts  and  things  are  fright- 
fully well  off,  and  she  likes  to  keep  on 
the  ri£"ht  side  of  them — that's  why  there 
is  all  this  muddle  with  me.  I  haven't  a 
bean." 

"  It's  all  queer"  remarked  Rosamund 
thoughtfully.  "  But  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry 
for  you  having  to  stay  in  '  Le  Sporting  '  out 
of  the  season." 

The  music,  that  had  been  such  a  vivacious 
accompaniment  to  their  talk,  abruptly 
ceased.  The  violin  was  returned  to  the 
case,  the  piano  closed,  th3  waiter  hovered 
near  to  clear  the  table  and  put  out  the 
lights.     Rosamund  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"  You're  not  going  ?  "  asked  the  young 
man  in  dismay. 

Rosamund  could  not  remember  ever 
before  when  anyone  had  looked  so  much  as 
if  they  really  wanted  her  company  ;  it  was 
a  delicious  sensation. 

"  Miss  Brett,"  she  murmured  faintly  as 
she  rose,  "  likes  me  to  be  in  bed  by  nine." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  But  what  am  I  going 
to  do  ?  " 

He  looked  so  genuinely  scared  that 
Rosamund  could  not  help  laughing.  "  You 
might  take  a  walk  or  look  at  the  papers," 
she  suggested,  "  or  write  a  letter  to  someone 
or  other." 

"  To  Nora  ?  Good  idea  !  Thanks  awfully 
for  putting  up  with  me." 

Rosamund  lay  awake  half  the  night 
thinking  of  this  great  excitement.  She 
had  been  chosen  as  the  confidant  of  a  real 
dramatic,  romantic  love  affair— nothing 
less  than  an  elopement. 

Rosamund,  in  all  sincerity,  felt  grateful 
to  the  lady- — whom  she  didn't  like — for 
permitting  this  gorgeous  young  man  to 
speak  to  her — to  make  a  friend  of  her. 
She  hoped  that  she  had  been  sympathetic 
enough ;  she  hoped  that  he  wouldn't 
think  it  over  and  decide  that  she  wasn't 
worth  talking  to — as  everyone  else  seemed 
to  have  decided. 

"  Of  course,"  thought  Rosamund  in  her 
humility,  "he  would  never  have  spoken 
to  me  n^w  if  there  had  been  anyone 
else." 

At  breakfast  there  was  the  young  man. 
Miss  Brett  had,  somehow,  heard  of  his 
arrival,  and  was  present  at  this  early  meal. 
Rosamund  nodded,  he  said  "  Good  morn- 
ing !  "  and  the  rest  was  just  like  every  other 
breakfast. 


"He  has  thought  better  of  it,"  lamented 
Rosamund  inwardly.  "  Of  course  I  might 
have  known- — when  he  saw  me  by  daylight." 

The  young  man  strolled  out  on  to  the 
front  and  stood  staring  at  the  sea,  while 
Miss  Brett  began  a  rapid  fire  of  questions 
about  this  strange  phenomenon- — a  highly 
desirable,  agreeable,  well-set-up  young  man 
alone  here  just  when  the  season  was  definitely 
over.  Rosamund  remained  loyal,  but,  of 
course,  uselessly. 

During  the  morning  Miss  Brett  deftly 
extracted  from  manager,  waiter,  and 
chambermaid  the  known  history  of  the 
attractive  young  man. 

Sir  Tony  Langton— from  Deauville—  a 
very  popular,  .fashionable  personage,  quite 
well  off,  but  not  rich  for  that  "  set  " — 
staying  indefinitely  at  "Le  Sporting." 

"  How  funny  !  "  said  Miss  Brett. 

Then  she  nosed  about  the  lady- — Miss 
Nora  Forttis  from  Scotland.  Had  booked 
rooms  for  a  week,  but  been  called  away  by 
a  wire — was  probably  returning. 

"  An  elopement,"  said  Miss  Brett.  "  He's 
waiting  for  her.  How  very  exciting ! 
Someone  must  be  ill.  Poor  young  man  ! 
I  shouldn't  have  thought  they  would  have 
needed  to  run  away ;  surely  he's  good 
enough  for  anyone." 

"  He  hasn't  much  money,"  remarked 
Rosamund  unwisely.  "  If  her  people  don't 
help  them,  they'll  be  frightfully  hard  up, 
and  Miss  Forttis  doesn't  like  being  hard  up." 

"  Oh !  He's  been  telling  you  things, 
then  ?  "     She  scrutinised  her  "  companion." 

"  He  spoke  a  few  words  last  night  at 
dinner  ;   he  is  very  lonely." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  a  quiet,  sensible  sort 
of  girl  like  you  will  make  nice  company 
for  him,"  said  Miss  Brett,  who  thought 
Rosamund  would  be  a  splendid  channel  of 
information.  "  I  wonder  when  they  will 
get  married  ?  At  the  English  Consulate,  I 
suppose." 

Rosamund  did  not  heed  Miss  Brett's 
gossipy,  if  kindly,  chatter ;  she  was  far 
too  interested  in  the  romantic  side  of  the 
incident  and  the  dazzling  proximity  of 
Sir  Tony  Langton,  who  was  just  the  kind 
of  person  she  had  sometimes  seen  in  the 
distance,  never  spoken  to,  nor  hoped  to 
speak  to,  and  always  liked. 

She  thought  Nora  Forttis  very  lucky, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  envy  that 
fortunate  lady.  You  see,  Rosamund  had 
always  considered  herself  beyond  or,  ratlnr, 
beneath  envy. 

It  was  curious,   though,   that  after  she 
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had  "  settled  "  Miss  Brett  so  comfortably 
for  her  afternoon  nap,  she  did  give  a  rather 
searching  look  at  herself  in  the  glass  in  the 
hotel  bedroom  that  she  had  hitherto  so 
completely  neglected.  A  mousy  little  girl, 
dun-coloured  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  pale  skin 
and  a  timid  expression. 

For  once,  for  the  first  time,  Rosamund 
did  herself  justice.  "  I  don't  know,"  she 
thought  judicially,  "  that  even  that  won- 
derful Miss  Forttis  would  look  so  very 
wonderful  in  this  washed- out  old  jumper 
and  with  her  hair  done  this  way.  Of  course 
I've  got  the  kind  of  face  for  bobbed  hair, 
but — well,  what's  the  use  ?  " 

Sir  Tony  was  not  in  the  hotel  when  she 
timidly  took  her  place  in  the  lounge,  but 
the  waiter  brought  her  a  note  on  a  salver. 
What  a  ridiculous  thrill  in  opening  that 
note  !  From  the  marvellous  young  man, 
of  course.  Would  she  play  golf  with  him 
that  afternoon,  and  have  tea  at  the  club 
house,  meeting  him  there  ? 

Rosamund  did  not  play  golf.  She  would, 
in  sheer  politeness,  have  to  go  and  tell 
him  so. 

And  then,  on  a  very  strange  impulse  for 
her,  she  asked  the  waiter  if  the  hairdressing 
salon  was  still  open  ? 

And  Rosamund  with  bobbed  hair  went 
down  to  the  pretty  little  golf  course  that 
ran  along  the  dunes.  She  kept  her  hat  off, 
feeling  greatly  daring,  for  really  that  hair- 
dresser, now  in  possession  of  a  good  portion 
of  her  modest  pocket  money,  had  made 
those  short  locks  very  pretty.  "  You 
needn't  have  mousy  hair,"  he  had  said,  and 
Rosamund's  was  bronze  really,  and  it  was 
a  novel,  lovely  feeling  having  the  scented 
curls  blowing  about  your  face.  So  Rosa- 
mund arrived  hatless. 

Sir  Tony  was  glooming  on  the  verandah 
of  the  club  house.  The  golf  course,  like 
the  hairdresser,  was  closing  to-day. 

There  was  no  one  about  save  a  discon- 
solate caddie  and  a  waiter  reading  a  novel 
in  a  corner. 

"  You  play  golf  ?  "  he  demanded  hope- 
fully and  sternly.      It  was  like  a  threat. 

Rosamund  shivered.  "No.  I'm  so 
sorry." 

"  Or  tennis  %     I  saw  a  decent  court." 

"  No." 

Sir  Tony  looked  formidable.  "  I  shall 
clear  out  to-day,"  he  announced. 

Rosamund  didn't  want  him  to  do  that. 
You  see,  she  was  so  sorry  for  Miss  Forttis, 
who  had  so  nobly  rushed  back  to  a  sick 
relative.     If    he    went    away — well,     you 


couldn't  answer  for  the  chances  of  Miss 
Forttis,  could  you  ?  " 

"  You  promised  me  tea,"  she  pleaded, 
feeling  shameless. 

"  Of  course.   But  it  looks  so  beastly  here." 

"  There  is,"  ventured  Rosamund,  "  a 
very  good  tea  shop  in  the  Rue  du  Sud." 

"  I  suppose,"  he  answered  listlessly,  "  you 
would  find  it  an  awful  bore  to  go  there  ;  you 
must  be  tired  to  death  of  it." 

"I've  never  been  there,"  said  Rosamund 
with  devastating  simplicity.  "  I  always 
wanted  to  go." 

Sir  Tony  literally  sat  up.  He  took  a 
good  look  at  this  unique  girl  before  he  spoke, 
and  wondered  why  last  night  he  had 
thought  her  so  pathetically  plain,  or,  rather, 
not  thought  of  her  at  all,  save  vaguely  as 
a  "  good  sort,"  quite  out  of  the  lunning. 
Against  the  long  reaches  of  the  dunes  the 
clear  little  profile,  the  soft  curls,  looked 
provoking. 

"Why  didn't  you  go  ?  Why  haven't  you 
ever  done  anything  ?  "  he  asked  stupidly. 

"  Nobody,"  replied  Rosamund,  not  with- 
out guile,  "  ever  asked  me  to  go  anywhere 
or  do  anything  before." 

She  didn't  say  that  to  provoke  his  pity, 
but  to  interest  him  in  a  curious  case,  and 
she  succeeded. 

Sir  Tony  saw  one  of  the  biggest  thrills 
of  his  life  looming  near.  "  Did  you  want 
to  be  asked  ?  "  he  inquired  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  made  the  question  impersonal. 

Truth  rushed  to  Rosamund's  lips.  "  Very 
much.  But  I  never  expected  it,"  she  added 
honestly.  "  When  one  is  quite  so  ordinary 
as  I  am- " 

Sir  Tony  rose  with  alacrity.  "  I  think 
you  are  the  most  extraordinary  person  I 
ever  met.    Come  along  arid  have  tea." 

He  said  no  more  about  "  clearing  out," 
and  Rosamund  felt  that  she  had  done  the 
wonderful  lady  a  good  turn. 

There  was  more  life  in  the  centre  of  the 
little  town.  Some  of  the  shops  were  still 
gay  with  "  end  of  season  "  sales  ;  the  little 
cafe  restaurants  yet  showed  a  minimum  of 
well-dressed  idlers  ;  there  were  a  few  cars 
about ;  Rosamund's  tea  shop  looked  costly, 
luxurious,  and  splendidly  frivolous  and 
cheerful. 

"  Not  a  bad  old  place,"  remarked  Sir 
Tony,  whose  spirits  seemed  to  have  risen 
considerably  during  the  last  half-hour, 
"  I  should  think  quite  gay  in  the  season." 

"  Yes,  there  was  quite  a  lot  to  watch," 
assented  Rosamund. 

''  But  you  didn't  do  anything  %  " 
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"  Only  looked  after  Miss  Brett." 
Over  the  tiny  tea-table  he  studied  with 
interest  the  girl  whom  everyone  had  over- 
looked, who  was  eating  wickedly  exotic 
cakes  for  the  first  time,  who  didn't  dance, 
or  play  tennis,  or  golf,  or  smoke,  or  know 


nursing — all  those  out-of-date  affairs  women 
were  trying  to  forget  all  about. 

"  I  should  have  made  a  good  domestic 
servant  if  only  I  had  been  stronger  "  re- 
marked  Rosamund   sincerely.     "  I   should 


<;  Sir  Toiiy  rose  with  alacrity.     '  1  think  you  are  the 

most  extraordinary  person  i  ever  met.     Come  along 

and  have  tea.'  " 


anything  about  cigarettes,  or  cocktails,  or 
flirting. 

During  the  course  of  that  extravagant 
tea  he  probed  into  the  mystery  of  this 
strange  being.  What  could  she  do  1  The 
queerest  things,  of  course — cooking,  sewing, 


have  made  more  money  as  a  cook  than  as 
a  companion.  Miss  Brett  is  very  kind,  but 
the  life  is  a  little  dull ;  there  is  so  much 
sitting  about." 

"  A  little  dull !  "  he  echoed,  incredulous 
at  all  these  marvels.  And  he  made  her 
recite  exactly  what  her  days  consisted  of — 
her  duties  and  Miss  Brett's  remarks  thereon. 
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This  glimpse  into  an  unknown  world  so 
absorbed  the  young  man  that  when  the  pro- 
longed tea  was  over  he  found  that  he  had 
been  enjoying  himself  immensely. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  he  declared  enthu- 
siastically, "  while  I'm  held  up  here  I'll 
teach  you  a  few  things- — tennis,  dancing — 
I  saw  a  gramophone  in  the  hotel — that  will 
be  tremendous  fun." 

"  But  you  won't  be  here  long  enough," 
faltered  Rosamund. 

Her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  eyes 
danced  with  excitement.  She  had  of  course 
decorously  put  on  her  wool  cap  on  entering 
ih3  town,  but  pretty  sprays  of  bright  curls 
twisted  round  her  cheeks  ;  she  didn't  at 
that  moment  look  a  bit  "  mousy." 

Sir  Tony,  looking  at  her,  thought  and 
said,  in  all  honesty  :  "  How  awfully  jolly 
meeting  you  !  I  don't  know  how  I  could 
have  carried  on  here." 

Rosamund  knew  exactly  what  he  meant ; 
she  had  filled  up  a  boring  blank,  she  had 
been  a  novelty  to  while  away  a  period  of 
dreary,  almost  intolerable  tedium. 

Rosamund  accepted  1h3  position — she 
was  even  grateful  for  being  allowed  to  fill 
it — but  she  thought,  as  she  carefully  finished 
her  rosy  ice— the  last  ice  of  the  season, 
surely— that  Nora  Forttis  ought  to  be 
grateful,  too — to  her. 

She  also  thought  that  it  was  time  to 
bring  tbi3  lady  loyally  into  the  conversation. 
Of  course  Sir  Tony  was  thinking  about  her 
all  the  time,  but  he  must  want  to  talk 
about  her — only,  perhaps,  was  too  shy  to 
do  so. 

So  "  Did  you  bear  from  Miss  Forttis 
to-day  ?  "  asked  Rosamund  politely. 

"  No,  there  would  scarcely  be  time.  She 
has  gone  to  a  very  out-of-the-way  place." 
He  seemed  to  become  rather  depressed  at 
these  reflections.  "  I'll  give  her  a  week. 
If  she  isn't  back  then,  I'll  clear  out." 

"  A  week  ?  "  Rosamund's  new  brightness 
clouded  over.  "  I— I  couldn't  learn  very 
much  in  a  week,  could  I  ?  " 

Sir  Tony  laughed  ;  his  momentary  gloom 
had  gone.  "  What  do  you  want  to  learn 
first  ?  " 

u  Oh,  something  about  Miss  Forttis," 
returned  Rosamund  dutifully. 

The  lover  began  a  paean  about  the  fair 
Nora.  Rosamund  learnt  a  lot  about  her 
in  the  next  half- hour.  She  couldn't  under- 
stand why  the  lady  could  have  been  induced 
to  break  up  such  a  romantic  affair  to  fly 
to  a  sick  relative — not  for  love,  mind  you, 
but  for  fear  of  being  cut  out  of  a  will. 


Of  course  Sir  Tony  said  it  was  affection  f or 
poor  Aunt  Maire,  and  perhaps  thought  so, 
but  he  had,  unconsciously  enough,  "  given 
away  "  Nora  in  the  matter. 

"  Money  is  awfully  important,"  said  the 
poor  fellow  wistfully.  "  You  can't  expect 
a  girl  like  Nora — — " 

"  Why  don't  you  go,  too  1  "  suggested 
Rosamund  heroically. 

"  I  ?  Why,  we  shouldn't  have  had  to 
bolt  off  here  if  Nora's  people  hadn't  hated 
me. .  You  see,"  he  added  with  that  charming 
and  rather  audacious  frankness  of  his, 
"  they  wanted  her  to  marry  a  frightfully 
rich  chap  called  Wedderburn." 

And  then  he  spoke  no  more  of  Nora 
Forttis,  but  seemed  much  more  interested 
in  hearing  all  the  funny  little  things  about 
Rosamund's  funny  little  life— such  funny 
little  things  and  such  a  funny  little  life  as 
he  had  not  guessed  could  exist  anywhere. 
He  was  like  a  man  who  has  lived  in  a  hot- 
house full  of  exotic  blooms  all  his  days, 
and  suddenly  finds  a  tiny  common  hedge 
flower  under  a  microscope. 

And  Rosamund  saw  his  interest,  his 
approval,  and  blossomed  under  it  as  cho 
had  never  blossomed  before.  They  were 
both  gay  and  cordial  as  they  walked 
briskly  back  to  "  Le  Sporting,"  and  on 
the  way  he  stopped  at  the  last  florist's  left- 
open  and  bought  her  the  last  bunch  of  roses, 
huge,  delicious  crimson  damask  roses,  such 
as  Rosamund  had  never  stuck  her  modest 
little  nose  into  before. 

On  her  return  she  arranged  this  superb 
bouquet  in  Miss  Brett's  sitting-room  and 
gave  that  attentive  lady  a  sparkling  account 
of  the  afternoon's  adventure— for  it  did, 
all  of  it,  seem  an  adventure  to  Rosamund. 

Miss  Brett's  comment  seemed  to  be  at 
a  tangent.  "  You  want  some  new  clothes. 
You  haven't  got  anything  really  nice." 

Rosamund  was  truly  amazed  ;  this  was 
the  first  time  Miss  Brett  had  bothered  about 
her  appearance. 

"  I  see  that  you've  had  your  hair  bobbed," 
continued  the  old  lady.  "  I  always  won- 
dered why  you  didn't  before." 

Rosamund  couldn't  answer. 

"  I  suppose  it  never  seemed  worth  while 
before,"  added  Miss  Brett  reflectively. 
"  That's  what  I  meant  about  the  clothes. 
To-morrow  we'll  go  out  and  buy  some." 

Rosamund  thought  that  she  had  caught 
the  meaning  now — her  new,  her  first,  her 
only  friend  would  think  her  too  dowdy 
and  shabby.  Perhaps  Miss  Brett  was 
ashamed  of  her  ! 
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She  hastened  to  explain,  reverting  to  her 
most  instinctively  prim  manner. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  object,  Miss  Brett. 
It  is  only  in  my  own  time,  and  just  someone 
to  listen  to  Sir  Tony — ■ — " 

"  I  don't  mind,"  interrupted  the  old  lady 
briskly.  "  As  you  say,  it  is  in  your  own 
time.  But  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't 
listen  in  a  new  dress.  I've  always  wanted 
to  make  you  a  present,  and  now  it  is  the 
end  of  the  season  I  dare  say  we  can  pick  up 
something  cheap." 

Rosamund  murmured  gratitude ;  she 
didn't  quite  understand. 

"  There  was  no  need " 

"  No  need  to  have  your  hair  done," 
finished  Miss  Brett,  "  but  it  is  a  success." 

Still  Rosamund  did  not  understand  ;  she 
was  the  sort  of  girl  who  wouldn't. 

Miss  Brett  said  no  more  about  the 
splendid  young  man.  She  followed  her 
comfortable  little  cure,  and  gossiped  with 
her  comfortable  little  doctor,  and  Rosamund 
had  her  dinner  and  her  tea  with  Sir  Tony 
Langton,  and  learnt  the  foxtrot  by  the  aid 
of  a  gramophone  in  the  empty  dance-room, 
and  tried  to  learn  tennis  on  the  empty 
court,  and  listened  to  all  manner  of  things 
about  that  world  which  hitherto  she  bad 
only  known  from  the  outside.  And  not 
even  very  much  from  the  outside,  for  people 
like  Sir  Tony  didn't  come  much  to  the  resorts 
patronised  by  Miss  Brett. 

The  "  end  of  the  season "  had  now 
definitely  closed  round  them ;  the  place 
was  so  empty  that  even  "  Le  Sporting  " 
spoke  of  closing — it  was  hardly  worth  while 
for  three   people. 

Nora  Forttis  had  sent  two  voluminous 
telegrams,  and  then  there  had  been  a 
blank  of  several  days. 

But  somehow  that  had  not  seemed  to 
matter,  for  the  sun  came  out.  Suddenly 
the  empty  town  was  glorious  ;  the  crystal 
golden  light  of  October  seemed  to  spill  and 
overflow  from  the  abundant  blue  heavens 
and  be  caught  in  the  abundant  blue  sea. 

In  the  morning  this  sparkling  light  was 
of  a  divine  clearness  and  radiance  ;  in  the 
evening  amber,  orange,  scarlet  stained  the 
serene  sky,  and  in  between  these  were 
precious,  lovely  hours  on  the  silver  dunes, 
on  that  long  bare  parade,  in  the  crooked 
streets  with  the  closed  shops,  where  the 
one  little  cafe  tea  place  so  gallantly  defied 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Miss  Brett  was  most  triumphantly  justi- 
fying her  doctor  and  her  cure.  She 
required  extraordinarily  little  attention  from 


Rosamund — she  was  always  giving  her 
"  time  off."  . 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  fussed,"  she  would 
say.  "  You  might  just  as  well  be  amusing 
yourself  or  trying  to  amuse  that  poor  young 
man,  whose  fiancee,  or  whatever  she  is,  seems 
to  be  treating  him  very  badly.  But  I  don't 
pretend  to  understand  these  modern  situa- 
tions." 

Rosamund  did  not  understand,  either. 
She  did  not  try  to  understand  ;  she  was 
only  aware  that  life  had  suddenly  become 
more  interesting  than  she  had  ever  sup- 
posed it  would  be.  You  might  not  think 
that  it  was  very  exciting  to  play  the  part 
of  a  substitute,  even  to  such  a  splendid 
person  as  Sir  Tony  Langton,  but  then 
Rosamund  had  never  hoped  to  be  even  a 
substitute. 

He  was  grateful.  "What  a  bore  this 
waiting  would  have  been  if  it  had  not  been 
for  you  !  "  he  would  declare  sincerely. 

He  had  never  thought  that  anything 
could  be  quite  so  interesting  and  exciting 
as  teaching  Rosamund  "  things."  You  see, 
he  had  never,  like  many  young  men  of 
to-day,  met  a  very  humble,  simple  feminine 
creature  with  a  poor  opinion  of  herself  and 
no  hopes  or  ambitions  whatever. 

Of  course  she  couldn't  learn  golf,  and  she 
was  rather  hopeless  at  tennis,  and  her 
dancing  was  timid  and  uncertain,  but  she 
regarded  her  teacher  with  such  limitless, 
unaffected  adoration,  as  a  superior,  gifted, 
and  impeccable  creature,  that  Sir  Tony 
didn't  mind  her  slowness  as  a  pupil.  She 
made  him  feel  just  as  superior  as  he  had 
made  Nora  Forttis  feel.  He  wasn't  really  a 
very  clever  young  man,  and  certainly  not 
a  very  quick  one,  and  all  the  women  he  had 
met  so  far,  clever,  smart,  up-to-date  women 
of  his  own  world,  had  patronised  him,  in 
quite  a  kindly  way,  of  course,  but  this 
was  different. 

It  was  almost  as  unique  an  experience 
for  Tony  as  for  Rosamund. 

They  sat  together  in  the  pretty  empty 
dining-room  of  the  hotel,  the  one  lit  table 
among  a  waste  of  blank  ones.  Rosamund 
wore  the  red  frock  that  had  been  Miss 
Brett 'e  present.  They  had  motored  to 
Ostend  that  afternoon  and  brought  back  a 
mass  of  hothouse  freesias  that  filled  a  vase 
between  them/ 

Rosamund  took — very  timidly— a  tiny 
glass  of  Creme  de  Menthe  now,  and  smoked 
— very  timidly— a  tiny  cigarette. 

"  It's  been  a  lovely  day,"  she  said  en- 
thusiastically. 

A  E 
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And  lie  agreed  with  equal  enthusiasm  : 
"  It's  been  a  lovely  day." 

They  looked  at  each  other  across  the 
pretty  little  table,  and  both  forgot  how- 
plain  she  was,  how  insignificant,  and  how 
gorgeous  he  was,  how  important.  They 
just  saw  each  other  as— well,  as  they  would 
most  likely  continue  to  see  each  other  from 
that  moment  on. 

And  then  the  waiter  brought  in  a  telegram 
and  placed  it  in  front  of  Sir  Tony.  The 
young  man  started.  He  had  positively 
forgotten  Nora  Forttis. 

Kosamund  hadn't,  and  she  didn't  start. 
She  sat  very  still,  and  looked  at  the  freesias, 
and  wondered  if  the  gorgeous  lady  would  be 
kind  and  ask  her  to  the  wedding,  the  secret, 
romantic  wedding,  and  if  she'd  be  just  a 
little  grateful. 

Sir  Tony  looked  dismally  at  the  envelope 
and  then  at   his  companion,     then,    with 


the  air  of  one  gallantly  doing  his  duty, 
opened  it. 

Kosamund  telt  that  she,  too,  ought  to  do 
her  duty.  She  had  rather  got  out  of  the  way 
of  her  old-fashioned  conventional  j.  hrases 
lately,  but  she  groped  about  to  find  one. 

Before  she  could  speak,  however,  Sir 
Tony  gave  a  sharp  cry  of  delight  and  waved 
the  telegram  aloft. 

"  I  am  so  glad.  That  means  Miss 
Forttis  is  coming  soon,"  said  Eosamund  in 
a  brave,  queer  little  voice. 

"  No,  it  doesn't  !  "  he  cried.  "  She's 
changed  her  mind.  Aunt  Maire  is  better  and 
has  talked  her  over — bless  the  old  girl ! — 
and  Nora's  going  to  marry  Wedderburn." 

"  And  you  ?  "  asked  Rosamund  stupidly. 

Sir  Tony  popped  his  head  round  the 
freesias,  clasped  Rosamund's  hand,  and 
grinned.     "  I'm  going  to  marry  you." 

And  Miss  Brett  wasn't  surprised. 


THE   OLD   GARDEN. 

^jpHEY  gillyflowers  now  be  a  gowlden  blaaze, 
*      Whiles  danderin'  oop  i*  trees  cock  thrush  'e  plaays, 
An'  shouts  an*  shouts  a-down  uz  I  be  warken: 
"'Urry  oop!    ,Urryoop!,, 
'Ow  'e  be  tarken  ! 


Yon  appils  rowsy  pink  be  nigh  full  flow'rin', 

But  see  a' ready  peers  they  be  a-show'rin: 

Aye,  Mester  Frost,  ye  be  to  we  a  tarmint  1 

Off  ye  goo  I    Off  ye  goo ! 

Ye  n'isome  varmint  1 

EVERETT  HODGE. 
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[R.  TIDD  was,  and  still  is,  unless  he 
has  come  to  grief  since  this  story 
was  written  and  handed  to  the 
printer,  a  very  "  live  "  character.  His  was 
not  a  nice  character,  perhaps,  but  it  was  still 
a  character — that  is  to  say,  as  we  under- 
stand "  character  "  to-day — a  very  decided, 
virile  personality.  How  far  we  succeed  in 
putting  such  a  personality  on  paper  is  for 
the  reader  to  judge.  But  Mr.  Tidd,  in 
the  writer's  humble,  and  perhaps  biased, 
estimation,  was  a  "  character,"  a  character 
that  made  its  path  through  life  with  an 
independence  so  utterly  sordid,  so  com- 
pletely centred  upon  "  number  one,"  so 
utterly  aloof  in  its  detachment  from  the 
hopes,  fears,  aspirations  and  desires  of  all 
others  save  its  majestic  self,  that  it  seemed 
in  a  way,  by  sheer  force  of  its  very  cold- 
blooded callousness,  almost  splendid.  You 
see,  Mr.  Tidd  was  a  typical  London  cat. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Fate  sentenced 
the  *  writer  to  work  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life  in  Fleet  Street.  Mr.  Tidd  received 
his  sentence  fifteen  years  later.  He  would 
appreciate  this  nasty  legal  way  of  putting 
things.  He  had  many  things  in  common  with 
the  law — for  instance,  the  gift  of  adhering  to 
the  cold  facts  of  life  and  keeping  one's  own 
counsel.  I  think  that  was  why  his  (self- 
styled)  "  owner,"  a  shopkeeper,  called  him 
Mr.  Tidd.*  Mr.  Tidd  was  born  and  bred  in 
Chancery  Lane.  His  life  was,  and  probably 
still  is,  spent  in  "  defending  his  own  case  " 
—the  case  of  Mr.  Tidd.  Our  acquaintance 
is,   as   before   stated,   of   some    five    years 


*  Law  students  are  referred  to 
published  1849. 


'Tidd's   Practice," 


duration.  During  that  period  we  have, 
by  reason  of  our  calling  as  a  Fleet  Street 
journalist,  seen  much  of  Mr.  Tidd  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  But  the  few 
pages  at  our  disposal  will  not  admit  of  a 
biography.  Twenty-four  hours  of  Mr.  Tidd's 
life  will  doubtless  be  enough  for  the  reader, 
and  so  we  will  offer  no  more. 

*  *  *  *  # 

On  a  morning  in  mid-autumn  Mr.  Tidd 
paced  the  roof  of  a  certain  newspaper  office 
in  Fleet  Street.  It  was  his  usual  morning 
promenade.  He  gazed  down  upon  the  maze 
of  men  and  vehicles  with  an  awful  detach- 
ment. The  driver,  cursing  because  he  could 
not  get  his  load  of  pineapples  through  the 
traffic  block,  the  City  man  in  the  taxi  chafing 
to  keep  his  appointment,  the  hawker  yelling 
himself  hoarse  to  make  a  bare  livelihood,  the 
errand-boy  squandering  his  employer's  time 
and  money  —  all  these  left  him  utterly 
unmoved.  To  Mr.  Tidd,  Fleet  Street  was  nob 
Fleet  Street  at  all ;  it  was  a  jungle,  modified 
and  changed  since  his  ancestors  had  known 
it,  but  still  a  jungle.  Two  thousand  years 
ago,  when  King  Lud,  the  legendary  but  no 
doubt  veritable  ruler  of  the  then  London, 
held  his  sway,  Mr.  Tidd's  ancestors  had 
ranged  the  forests  which  once  clothed  the 
river  bank  where  now  stands  modern 
London.  They  had  ranged  London  as  they 
were  ranging  all  parts,  and  as  they  still 
range  some  of  the  alleged  "  civilised " 
world.  In  London,  swamps  had  been  drained 
and  hardened,  rivers  had  been  kept  within 
bounds,  even  driven  into  tunnels  under- 
ground, forests  had  given  way  to  bricks  and 
mortar.  Nine-tenths  of  the  wild  life  on  which 
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Mr.  Tidd's  ancestors  had  once  thriven  had 
been  utterly  abolished,  but  Mr.  Tidd's 
ancestral  blood  had  never  changed.  He  had, 
in  an  eerie  way,  adapted  himself  to  modern 
conditions  ;  but  at  heart  he  was  still  one 
with  his  ancestors,  the  ancestors  who  had 
stalked  hares  in  Soho,  killed  herons  on  the 
fens  round  Ludgate  Hill,  and  struck  down 
kites,*  feeding  a  hundred  strong  on  scattered 
garbage  where  the  Fleet  Street  griffin 
stands  to-day. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Tidd  sedately  walked  the  roof  of  a 
newspaper  office  in  Fleet  Street  at  eleven 
o'clock  of  an  autumn  morning.  A  few  miles 
away  tigers  in  the  Zoo  were  pacing,  with  the 
same  noiseless  tread  and  undulating  move- 
ments, up  and  down  their  cages.  The  chief 
difference  between  them  and  Mr.  Tidd  was 
difference  of  size.  They  and  Mr.  Tidd  shared 
one  great  expectation — "  feeding-time." 
The  tigers  marched  up  and  down  on  clean 
sawdust,  and  were  observed  by  some 
sixty  spectators.  Mr.  Tidd  marched  up 
and  down  over  two  broken  flower  pots  and 
a  mummified  brother-cat — the  neglected 
victim  of  a  summer  holiday  two  years 
ago — in  the  full  sight  of  many  men  and 
women,  yet  observed  by  none.  Still,  the 
only  real  difference  between  the  supposed 
tame  Mr.  Tidd  and  the  wild  tiger  was,  funda- 
mentally, one  of  size.  To  Mr.  Tidd  lamp- 
posts and  monuments  were  trees,  telegraph 
wires  were  tropical  creepers,  drains  were 
brooks,  horse-troughs  pools,  park  ponds 
lakes,  and  the  narrow  streets  the  trackways 
of  the  jungle.  To  Mr.  Tidd  London  was  the 
much-sung,  much-glorified  "  wild." 

Mr.  Tidd  walked  the  roof  till  11.30  a.m. 
At  11.30  he  stopped  suddenly,  one  paw 
upraised,  eyes  dilated.  A  cry  was  ringing 
down  Chancery  Lane.  "  Me-e-e-e-e-e-ate  !  " 
it  came.    "  Me-e-e-e-e-e-e-ate  !  " 

Without  a  sound  Mr.  Tidd  daintily  avoided 
his  defunct  brother,  slid  over  the  edge 
of  the  roof,  apparently  into  nothingness, 
and  miraculously  landed  in  the  third-floor 
front  of  Messrs.  Bodkins,  Joder  and 
Bodkins,  in  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  4.  With- 
out explanation  of  his  sudden  entry  he 
crossed  the  floor  and  howled  till  a  sub- 
servient typist  opened  the  door  for  him, 
when  he  passed  down  three  flights  of  stairs 
in  three  bounds,  and,  turning  sharp  right, 
arrived  at  his  own  premises,  "  WendalPs  " 
in  Chancery  Lane — almost  level  with  the 
cat's  meat  man.  " 


*  The  flocks   of:  kites   were  one    of    the   sights  of 
London  in  the  reian  of  Henrv  VIII. 


He  was  a  little  early.  All  the  way  down 
Chancery  Lane  cats  were  in  movement. 
After  sleeping  half  the  morning  away  in 
their  owners'  shop  windows,  they  now 
stepped  daintily  over  dairy  produce  and 
pots  of  best  honey,  or  wormed  their  way 
through  patent  leathers  and  regiments  of 
boot  polish  tins  and,  though  desperately 
eager  to  reach  the  street,  never  upset  a 
single  pot,  not  even  the  largest.  Some  were 
tall  for  a  cat  to  step  over.  Most  were  too 
closely  packed  for  any  but  a  cat  to  get 
round.  But  all  the  cats  reached  the  street, 
as  their  god,  with  his  barrow,  passed  by. 
Most  of  his  "  customers  "  were  catered  for 
on  quarterly  terms  by  their  various  owners. 
He  flung  all  such  a  skewerful  of  horse- 
flesh and  passed  by.  Mr.  Tidd  was  a 
favourite.  He  came  in  for  a  genuine 
endearment,  and  a  stroke  down  the  back 
of  the  kind  which,  for  some  curious 
anatomical  reason,  never  fails  to  send  a  cat's 
tail  flying  sky-high,  erect  and  rigid.  Ten 
minutes  later  Mr.  Tidd,  full  fed — gorged, 
in  fact — slunk  into  his  master's  premises 
to  sit  out  the  day  from  noon  till  six  o'clock. 
Noon  till  six  was  always  Mr.  Tidd's  "  dead 
hour." 

Mr.  Tidd  at  meals  was  something  to  avoid. 
No  passing  dog  molested  him  if  he  chose,  as 
he  sometimes  did,  to  dine  upon  the  kerb. 
His  last  mouthful  swallowed  and  the  table 
cleared,  so  to  speak,  with  a  wipe  of  the 
tongue,  Mr.  Tidd  became  another  creature. 
With  a  lordly  air  he  entered  the  house 
where  he  chose  to  live.  It  bore  the  name 
"  J.  Wendall."  He  entered  the  shop  door, 
and,  as  he  made  his  way  into  the  awful 
inner  sanctum  where  only  privileged  "  old 
customers "  were  admitted,  seemed  to 
bless  each  door-post  as  his  lithe  though 
over-padded  body  curled  round  it. 

He  made  his  way,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  the  gas  stove.  There  he  settled  down, 
camel  fashion,  forefeet  tucked  well  under 
him.  Ere  long  a  mellow  hum,  as  of  a  distant- 
thresher,  filled  the  dingy  room.  Mr.  Wendall, 
mildest  of  men,  felt  its  influence.  His  pen, 
till  now  lagging,  travelled  up  and  down  the 
columns  of  his  ledgers  cheerfully.  To  him 
Mr.  Tidd  was  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 
The  pen  travelled  and  the  Cricket  chirped, 
or,  rather,  hummed,  till  four  o'clock.  At 
four  o'clock  Mr.  Wendall  was  called  into  the 
shop  by  a  customer.  Then  did  the  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth,  its  stomach  heated  by  the  gas 
fire  to  boiling  point,  rise  leisurely  upon  four 
noiseless  feet  and  make  deliberately  for 
the    padded   chair  lately   vacated   by   his 
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owner.  That  kindly  man,  returning  some 
ten  minutes  later,  discovered  Mr.  Tidd 
upon   his    well- warmed    seat.       Now,    Mr. 


"Dr.  Jekyll  Tidd." 

Wendall  regarded  himself  as  a  strong  man. 
Alas  for  our  self -pictures  !  Mr.  Wendall 
picked  up  Mr.  Tidd,  pad  and  all,  and  meekly 


deposited   the   precious   bundle  before  the 

gas   fire,    and   sat    himself    upon    the    icy 

deal.     Mr.  Tidd  never  stirred. 

At  six  o'clock  there 
was  a  painful  scene — 
the  spectacle  of  an 
adult  man,  the 
acknowledged  flower 
of  the  animal  king- 
dom, debating  as  to 
whether  he  should 
shut  his  feline  depen- 
dent into  the  outer 
cold  or  let  him  stay 
indoors.  You  see, 
Mr.  Tidd,  refreshed 
and  fortified  by  several 
saucers  of  milk,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to 
walk  into  the  street. 
Now,  six  o'clock  was 
Mr.  Wendall's  closing 
time,  and  on  a  slack 
night  he  liked  to  shut 
the  shop,  in  his  own 
words,  "  for  good.'' 
Mr.  Tidd  wanted,  ap- 
parently, to  go  out. 
It  was  a  raw  cold 
night,  and  Mr.  Tidd, 
overheated  by  the 
stove  and  milk,  and 
longing  for  a  cooler 
climate,  on  being  faced 
with  the  grim  realities, 
thought  better  of  it. 
He  stopped,  one  paw 
uplifted.  He  curled 
around  the  door-post 
and  his  "  master's  " 
legs,  took  another  look 
at  the  bleak  exterior, 
advanced  a  pace,  shook 
one  foot,  retreated, 
glided  door  wards  once 
more,  and  then  again 
r  et reat ed  t  o  the 
welcome  warmth  of 
the  interior. 

"  Now,  come  on, 
old  chap,"  said  Mr. 
Wendall  weakly. 
"  Which  is  it — in  or 
out  ?  " 

Apparently  Mr.  Tidd 

cast  his  vote  for  the 

at  any  rate,   he  made  a  decided 

movement  in  their  favour. 

"  Good,"  said  Mr.  Wendall.  (Mrs.  Wendall 
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said  he  spoilt  Mr.  Tidd  abominably).  "  Good. 
I  thought  we  should  make  up  our  minds  in 
time." 

Yet  here  again  the  wretched  man  was 
wrong,  for  Mr.  Tidd  suddenly  became  tense 
and  rigid,  wheeled  round  in  half  his  own 


(  He  gazed  down  upon  the  maze  of  men  nnd  vehicles  with  an  awful  detachment 
To  Mr.  Tidd.  Fleet  Street  was  not  Fleet  Street  at  all;  it  was  a  jungle.'' 


without  some  just  cause  for  the  impulse. 
Something  had  reached  his  nostrils,  and  he 
followed  it  until  he  came  to  Fleet  Street.  The 
cause,  a  man  with  a  packet  of  fried  fish  in 
an  inside  pocket,  boarded  an  Ealing  'bus, 
and  Mr.  Tidd,  deserted  by  his  inspiration, 


stood  confronted  with  the  night.  With 
nothing  apparently  but  the  glistening  pave- 
ments and  the  dancing  raindrops  before 
him,  Mr.  Tidd  should  have  made  back  along 
Chancery  Lane  to  home  and  happiness, 
and  would  have  done  so  had  he  been  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word  "  domesticated," 
but  he  was  not.  He  showed  this  in  the 
tigerish  way  in  which  he  dashed  under  the 
very  wheels  of  a  taxi,  round  the  stern  works 
of  a.  'bus,  between  a  horse's  legs,  and  so 
across  Fleet  Street  and  into  the  Temple. 

Behind  him  the  roar  of  workaday  London 
had  long  changed  to  that  subtle  note  that 
tells  of  "  homing  London,"  when  nine- 
tenths  of  the  city's  populace  is  making  'bus 
and  Tube-wards,  and  only  the  West  can 
really  count  its  immigrants.  That  did  not 
interest  Mr.  Tidd.  He  turned  his  back  upon 
it  all  and,  the  rain  ceasing,  swaggered,  tail 
erect,  down  a  narrow  alleyway.  Utterly 
unknown  to  his  home-loving  master,  this 
formed  part  of  Mr.  Tidd's  self-appointed 
beat.  There  was  very  little  doing  here 
to-night.  Mr.  Tidd  spent  twenty  minutes 
glaring  fixedly  at  a  caged  blackbird,  the 
cage  nailed  well  outside  the  range  of  Mr. 
Tidd's  leaping  powers — and  his  record  on 
the  horizontal  was  about  three  yards.  It 
touched  somewhere  about  six  feet,  or  less, 
on  the  vertical.  The  blackbird  was  asleep 
and  refused  to  wake  and  entertain  Tidd 
with  his  little  daytime  dance  of  terror. 
A  few  doors  further  on  the  tabby  had 
good  sport,  grinning  defiance  at  a  dog 
who  barked  and  yapped  and  worried 
and  ground  his  teeth  in  incoherent  rage 
behind  a  gate  whose  lower  margin  gaped 
some  four  inches  from  the  rain-washed 
flagstones.  But  he  soon  grew  tired  of  the 
dog.  The  game  was  too  easy,  for  Mr.  Tidd 
had  a  hundred 
ways  of  escape 
open  to  him  should 
the  gate,  as  it  did 
one  night,  sud- 
denly open.  Like 
a  sound  chess- 
player, he  looked 
many  moves 
ahead,  and  always 
covered  his  retreat. 
Mr.  Tidd  moved 
on,  but  in  no  obedience  to  the  approach- 
ing law  which  stopped  and  stooped  to 
caress  him.  With  a  passing  purr  the 
cat  stalked  on,  crouched  suddenly,  took 
the  measure  of  a  pillar-box  and  landed 
on    its    summit.     With  no    fussy   move- 
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meats  of  composure,  Mr.  Tidd,  on  the 
instant  of  reaching  that  position,  became, 
as  though  confronted  with  Medusa's  head, 
a  living  statue.  He  was  Dr.  Jekyll  Tidd 
now,  showing  the  more  benignant  side  of 
his  dual  personality.  He  sat  there  in  the 
rising  moonlight,  purring,  apparently  for  no 
reason  at  all.  Passers-by,  hurrying  to  reach 
the  Embankment  ere  the  Temple  gates 
were  shut,  paused  to  look  at  him  and  say 
"Nice  old  boy!  "  and  "Did  he,  then?  " 
Mr.  Tidd  never  stirred.  He  stayed  there 
for  two  solid  hours,  the  muffled  roar 
of  night-time  London  blending  with  his 
unctuous  purrs.  Then,  in  a  flash,  the  change 
came  upon  him.  At  one  moment  a  feline 
Dr.  Jekyll  sat  upon  the  post,  and  a  moment 
later  rose,  arched  his  back,  slithered  off 
and  became  horribly  and  unmistakably 
Mr.  Hyde.  It  seemed  incredible  that  the 
statuesque  little  figure  on  the  pillar-box 
could  be  one  with  the  eel-like  form  now 
flashing  through  some  railings,  taking 
advantage  of  the  hiding  lent  by  every 
shadow,  pausing  in  dark  doorways,  dashing 
out  again,  and  so  presently  emerging  by 
the  strangest  route  into  the  ghostly  purlieus 
of  Adam's  Arches. 

Adam's  Arches  were  a  favourite  haunt  of 
Mr.  Tidd's.  The  Arches  gave  him  gloom,  and, 
being  in  touch  with  the  wine  cellars  and  other 
holy  places  of  more  than  one  great  hotel, 
harboured  vermin  enough  and  to  spare 
to  ensure  a  night's  good  hunting.  It  was 
a  place  to  delight  the  soul  of  Mr.  Hyde. 
Here  were  the  means  to  indulge  a  hellish 
lust  for  cruelty  until  even  Nero  himself  had 
surfeited.  Mr.  Tidd  was  soon  a  truly  happy 
cat.  He  found  a  mouse  and  enjoyed  its 
company  in  his  own  peculiar  way.  At 
the  end  of  two  hours  the  mouse  was 
still  alive. 

One  a.m.  sounded  from  a  score  of  civic 
clock  towers.  Mr.  Tidd,  fed,  but  still  hungry, 
was  marching  up  the  Strand.  He  turned 
down  Norfolk  Street  and  made  for  the 
Temple  Station  on  the  Underground.  Just 
before  closing  time  the  Underground 
becomes  an  eerie  place.  The  further  east 
it  runs,  the  more  eerie  does  it  grow.  Then  do 
strange  men,  armed  with  pointed  sticks  and 
ragged  sacks,  dodge  the  live  rail  in  a  ghoulish 
hunt  for  all  the  disregarded  rubbish  flung 
upon  the  line  by  daytime  customers.  And 
after  the  men  come — others.  Mr.  Tidd 
grouched  upon  a  ledge  that  overhung  the 
Jine.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Tidd's  great  ambition 
!s  to  set  an  arresting  paw  upon  the  last  train 
and  make  the  coup  of  his  life.     But  such  a 


phenomenal  capture  was  not  to  be  made  upon 
the  night  we  are  describing.  Mr.  Tidd  was 
contented  with  smaller  game.  The  trouble 
was  which  rat  should  he  seize.  They  dashed 
across  the  lines  bearing  crusts  of  bread 
and  empty  cigarette  packets  in  their  mouths, 
nibbling  cigarette  ends  the  while,  and  played 
a  thousand  pranks  from  signal-box  to 
luggage  office.     Mr.    Tidd  found   what   he 


''Mr.  Tidd  .  .  .  slid  out  and  into  the  wet  and 
darkness  of  the  night." 
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wanted  on  the  westbound  platform  and,  a  • 
young  rat  to  the  good,  swaggered  up  the 
stairs  marked  "  Exit." 

It  was  the  Mr.  Hyde  Tidd. that  stood 
sweating  and  glaring  and  lashing  his  tail 
outside  the  Underground  Station  that 
autumn  night.  But  it  was  Dr.  Jekyll  Tidd 
that  presently  sauntered  along  the  Embank- 
ment, just  missed  being  run  down  by 
a  depot-bound  L.C.C.  tram,  and  presently 
came  to  rest  on  the  outskirts  of  a  coffee 
stall. 

For  the  last  six  months  Mr.  Tidd  had  been 
wont  to  cadge  a  saucer  of  milk  from  an  indul- 
gent coffee  vendor.  He  had  only  to  sharpen 
his  claws  ostentatiously  and  very  audibly 
upon  the  off-wheel,  and  a  saucerful  was 
invariably  forthcoming.  The  proprietor 
liked  cats. 

A  customer  paused  in  his  coffee  gulping 
and  looked  down  at  Mr.  Tidd. 

"Pore  ole  chap,"  he  said,  "  Vs  starvin'." 

The  coffee  merchant  bent  far  enough  over 
his  stall  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Tidd,  and 
tendered  a  saucerful  of  milk,  which  the 
tabby  —  still  a  Jekyll  —  drank,  purring 
gratefully.  He  rose,  wiped  an  expansive 
tongue  thrice  round  his  face,  and,  gracefully 
eluding  a  caress,  marched  stiffly  eastwards, 
a  tigerish  glare  in  his  lamp-like  eyes.  Mr. 
Hyde  was  back  again. 

Mr.  Tidd,  as  he  marched,  not  to  say 
"  swanked,"  up  Surrey  Street,  had  every 
appearance  of  being  a  "  stray,"  a  vagrant 
cat  wrandering  nowhere — or  anywhere  at 
random.  He  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing,  where  he 
was  going.  His  night  walk  was  a  species  of 
carefully  planned  drill.  At  certain  times  and 
in  certain  places,  weather  permitting,  you 
might,  during  the  night-watches,  count 
on  meeting  Mr.  Tidd,  engaged  calmly, 
deliberately,  doing  certain  things. 

There  are  many  strange  hobbies  enjoyed 
by  good  Londoners.  For  instance,  a  man 
who  lived  for  twenty  years  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  and  was  a  clergyman  by  profession, 
kept  boa-constrictors  in  his  greenhouse,  and 
his  curious  pastime  never  went  beyond  a 
few  intimates  and  a  certain  learned  society, 
long  since  passed  into  the  limberlost  through 
lack  of  funds.  Somewhere  off  Surrey  Street, 
therefore,  Mr.  Tidd  climbed  over  one  iron 
gate  with  spikes  at  the  top,  one  ten-feet  wall 
crowned  with  a  cheveux  de  fris  of  broken 
glass,  and  must  have  crawled  under  at  least 
three  doorways,  but  the  writer  has  never 
been  quite  round  those  back  premises. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  eventually  Mr.  Tidd 


came  to  a  pause  beneath  the  window  of  a 
certain  set  of  chambers,  and  there,  poised 
on  a  strong  iron  frame  beneath  a  window, 
was  a  large  glass  tank.  It  was  a  tank  of  cheap 
greenish  glass — the  kind  that  gives  a  wobbly 
view  of  things  inside  the  tank.  It  was  the 
kind  of  tank  that  is  sold  for  electrical 
purposes — galvanic  batteries  I  think  they 
used  to  be  called.  But  this  tank  held  no 
sal-ammoniac.  It  contained  some  twelve 
gallons  of  water  and  half  a  dozen  cherished 
common  carp  and  goldfish. 

The  small  hours  saw  Mr.  Tidd  miracu- 
lously perched  upon  the  rim  of  this  tank. 
Only  Mr.  Tidd  could  have  reached  it  and. 
having  reached  it,  he  sat  there,  in  evil  ease 
upon  the  quarter-inch  thick  glass,  as  com- 
fortably as  though  it  had  been  a  padded 
chair .  He  sat  there  for  a  half -hour  at  a 
stretch,  gazing  down  upon  the  shadowy 
forms  of  the  fish,  fascinated.  Then  he  would 
rise  and  march  round  and  round  that  giddy 
four-square  pathway,  outdoing,  in  his  grace 
and  suppleness,  every  "  slack  wire  "  turn 
upon  the  halls.  Anon  he  would  crouch  and 
watch,  then  rise  and  walk,  and  crouch 
again.  So  had  his  ancestors  stalked  their 
fish  when  Thames  trout  were  too  common 
to  be  noticed  in  the  papers — had  the 
press  been  known  in  those  days- — and 
lampreys,  crayfish,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  rarer  fish  of  our  famous  waterway, 
as  we  know  it,  were  things  of  everyday 
occurrence. 

Now,  Mr.  Tidd  could  stand  cold  on 
occasion.  He  was  more  stoical  to  damp 
than  is  the  average  cat.  But  the  two 
combined- — upon  a  night  in  mid-autumn ! 
He  put  in  a  tentative  paw  and  withdrew  it  in 
a  flash,  shuddering  and  disgusted.  But  the 
effort  once  made  was  not  so  hard  of  repeti- 
tion. In  the  tragic  half  dawn,  when  many 
Londoners  were  bracing  themselves  to  rise, 
or  desperately  leaping  out  of  bed  to  strangle 
the  alarm  clock  and  face  the  duties  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Tidd  was  prowling  round  and  round 
that  tank  of  smeary  glass,  forgetting  cold, 
damp,  everything  but  the  one  great  aim 
in  view.  He  was,  I  think,  for  the  moment 
really  mad.  His  whole  being  was  con- 
centrated upon  getting — and  eating — one  of 
those  elusive  fish.  A  fish  is  quick  of  hearing— 
quicker  than  you  or  I,  perhaps — but  no  fish 
heard  Mr.  Tidd.  Not  even  the  stealthy 
entering  of  his  paw  disturbed  the  semi- 
torpor  laid  upon  them  by  the  cold.  Mr. 
Tidd's  right  paw,  numbed  to  the  elbow 
joint,  numbed  with  a  cold  that  spread  to 
his  very  heart,  was   crooked   beneath   one 
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lethargic  four-inch  carp.  And  then  the 
incredible  happened.  Mr.  Tidd,  a  cat — a 
cat— lost  his  footing  !  He  went  in  with 
a  splash,  and  in  the  same  breath  came 
out,  a  clammy  wreck. 


after  scaling  the  front  of  the  house  and 
vainly  endeavouring  to  wake  the  still- 
slumbering  proprietor,  crawled  miserably 
round  to  the  back  premises  and,  taking  up  a 
firm,  albeit  sodden,  position  on  the  kitchen 


"The  Arches 


.  harboured  vermin  enough  and  to  spare  to  ensure  a  night's  goo  I  hunting.     It  was 
a  place  to  delight  the  soul  of  Mr.  Hyde." 


The  Wreck  made  unswervingly  for 
the  house  of  Mr.  Wendall,  in  Chancery 
Lane.  True  rake  that  it  was,  the  Wreck 
essayed  to  enter  with  the  milk.  But  Mr. 
We*idall  was  not  yet  abroad.   So  the  Wreck, 


window-ledge,   there   bided   his   time — the 
family  breakfast  time. 

"  No,  Harry,  no — not  through  the 
window !  "  This  was  from  Mrs.  Wendall 
an  hour  later.     "  He  simply   smells  your 
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kipper  through  the  window.  He'd  smell  it 
through  a  haystack,  I  do  believe,  and  I 
know  his  feet  are  filthy.  They  must  be. 
He'll  walk  over  the  tablecloth  like  he  did 
last  week,  and  it's  a  clean  one  to-day." 

"  All  right,  my  dear,"  said  the  adaptable 
Mr.  Wendall,  and  let  Mr.  Tidd  in  through  the 
scullery. 

"  Let  him  wait  till  after  breakfast/'  said 
the  more  level-headed  Mrs.  Wendall.  But 
her  weak-minded  spouse  had  already  gone. 

The  Wreck  came  in,  shameless  and 
blatant.  Ten  minutes  later  its  smug  form, 
looking  like  some  squat  Burmese  idol  as 
seen  in  the  morning  light,  began  to  emit 
sounds.  As  the  kitchen  fire  soaked  the 
creature  with  its  cheering  rays,  the  sounds 
settled  down  into  a  cosy  comforting  hum 
that  fairly  filled  the  kitchen  from  wall  to 
wall,  cast  a  happy  homely  aura  over  the 


humble  fare  upon  the  table  and  every 
mundane  feature  of  the  room.  The  little 
shopkeeper  and  his  wife,  now  at  the  marma- 
lade stage,  attacked  breakfast  with  a  new 
relish,  and  the  mild  Wendall,  his  eye  running 
up  and  down  the  morning  news-sheet,  was 
inspired  to  say  that  he  reckoned  "  trade  'ud 
take  a  better  turn — next  year,  perhaps." 

His  wife's  imagination  ran  on  other  lines. 
She  looked  down  upon  the  steaming  Tidd 
before  the  kitchen  fire  and  forgot  the  linen 
he  had  soiled,  the  stolen  meals  and  paint- 
work ruined  with  claw-sharpening. 

"  Y'know,  Harry,"  she  said  presently,  "  I 
wouldn't  be  without  a  cat,  not  for  ever  so. 
Tidd's  just  a  bit  too  fly-by-night  to  be  what 
you  might  call  a  really  good  mouser,  but — 
well,  you  know,  there's  something  about  a 
cat  that  is  so  truly  homely." 

Mr.  Tidd  purred  on. 


TO    REMEMBER. 


AH,  the  richness  to  remember 
^    Fickle  May  will  soon 
Show  the  deeper  heart  of  June! 
Time  knows  all,  for  day  by  day 
Springtime  follies  fall  away. 
Sober-bosomed  now, 

Time,  take  care ; 

Time,  beware  I 
Summer  beauties  show 
Wistful  sweetness,  signs  of  fear. 
Oh,  the  bareness  to  remember 
Soon  December  will  be  here  I 

RICHARD  CHURCH. 
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'OST  people  regard  a  London 
suburban  boarding-house  as  but 
a  cheerless  and  chilly  abode,  but 
Mrs.  Linton-Ward  gazed  on  hers  with  real 
affection  as  she  approached  it  this  evening 
on  her  return  from  the  City.  Indeed,  she 
felt  for  it  much  more  affection  and  interest 
than  she  had  always  experienced  towards 
her  own  home  during  the  life  of  that 
excellent  but  somewhat  dull  personality, 
the  late  Mr.  Linton-Ward. 

But  now  on  her  return  to  it  she  always 
felt  a  sense  of  real  home-coming.  It  had 
become  for  her  the  centre  of  so  much  that 
was  fresh  and  interesting  and  exciting. 
Like  Africa,  from  it  there  proceeded  always 
something  new,  and  no  wonder,  considering 
that  the  other  occupants  of  the  house  con- 
sisted of  some  eight  or  ten  young  men,  all 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  all  possessing  boisterous  health  and 
spirits,  and  to  all  of  whom  she  felt,  collec- 
tively and  individually,  like  a  mother,  or, 
at  any  rate,  like  an  older  and  wiser  and 
infinitely  more  experienced  sister. 

Insensibly  her  step  quickened  and  her 
expression  brightened  as  she  drew  near. 
Her  day  in  the  City  had  been  trying.  She 
occupied  the  generally  not  too  exacting  post 
of  head  of  the  typing  room  of  the  Oxford 
Patent  Polish  Company,  with  twenty  girls 
under  her,  and  when  one  has  been  with 
twenty  girls  all  the  long  day,  the  company 
of  eight  or  ten  young  men  falls  to  be 
appreciated.  Of  course,  they  were  very 
nice  girls,  and  she  got  on  very  well  with 
them,  though  they  sometimes  a  little  less 
well  with  her ;  but  still,  at  their  best  they 
remained  girls,  and  twenty  of  them  at 
that.  Not  that  this  made  her  any  the  less 
grateful  to  her  brother-in-law,  chairman 
of  the  Company,  who  had  secured  her  the 
post,  but  then  he,  too,  to-day  had  been 
trying.  The  other  directors  wanted  to 
appoint  as  sales  representative  in  Paris  a 


young  man  of  whom  the  chairman  did  not 
approve,  and  he  had  been  unable  to  suggest 
a  satisfactory  alternative.  Consequently 
his  temper  had  suffered- — so  had  the  staff. 

But  now  the  worries  and  trials  of  the  day 
were  forgotten  as  she  ran  up  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  front  door.  There  would  be  before 
her  a  busy  and  interesting -evening.  The 
boys  would  have  need  of  her  in  a  score  of 
different  ways,  and  in  helping  them  she 
would  be  able  to  feel,  too,  that  she  was 
guiding  them  and  moulding  them. 

"  A  woman's  influence,"  she  thought, 
"  they  need  it." 

And  they  were  so  frank  with  her,  so  con- 
fiding ;  they  told  her  all  about  everything  ; 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  had  a  secret 
from  her.  She  liked  it  when  they  came 
timidly  to  tell  her  things.  She  liked  it 
when  they  came  shyly  to  her  at  the  last 
moment — it  was  awful  cheek,  they  knew, 
but  a  button  had  just  come  off  the  only 
clean  shirt  they  had,  and  would  she  ?  She 
would.  She  liked  it  when  they  were 
frivolous,  and  she  found  herself  partici- 
pating, protestant  but  effective,  for  she  was 
of  hefty  build,  in  some  boisterous  rag.  She 
liked  it  still  more  when  they  came  to  her, 
as  they  sometimes  did,  with  their  love 
affairs,  and  it  was  her  task  to  pour  balm  on 
their  frequently  lacerated  hearts.  She 
liked,  in  fact,  her  general  role  of  guardian 
angel  to  the  ten,  and  on  their  side  they  said 
she  was  a  jolly  good  sport  and  the  real 
stuff,  and  that  gratified  her  immensely. 
Besides,  as  the  late  Mr.  Linton- Ward  had 
been,  not  too  successfully,  in  the  motor 
business,  she  could  talk  motor  quite 
intelligently,  and  was  even  able  to  offer 
sound  advice  and  criticism  on  difficult 
problems  connected  with  that  pursuit 
which  now  has  solved  the  age-long  problem 
of  the  aim  of  man,  by  the  simple  reply,  to 
mote. 

And  when,  as  happened  on  an  average 
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once  a  week  or  so,  one  of  them  was  in  a 
scrape  with  the  authorities  of  the  house 
because  he  had  upset  his  water-jug  in  the 
middle  of  his  bedroom  floor,  or  was  a  little 
more  than  usual  behind  with  his  bill,  or 
had  come  home  at  two  in  the  morning  with 
less  precaution  of  silence  than  those  small 
hours  demand,  to  whom  but  to  Mrs. 
Linton- Ward  did  it  fall  to  smooth  the 
troubled  waters  ? 

To-night  in  especial  she  knew  she 
would  have  a  busy  time.  Johnny  Gilroy 
wTas  going  out  to  a  dance,  and  he  would 
probably  discover  at  the  last  moment 
that  he  had  no  clean  collar — he  seldom 
had — and  he  would  certainly  be  unable 
to  tie  his  bow.  But  Mrs.  Linton-Ward 
kept  by  her  a  supply  of  clean  collars  for 
the  use  of  hard-pressed  young  men,  and 
she  wras  an  expert  at  tying  dress  bows. 
Then  Dicky  King  wTas  desperately  in 
love  w-ith  the  senior  typist  in  his  office, 
and  she  had  just  become  engaged  to 
the  manager.  Dicky  had  therefore  a 
broken  heart,  and  it  wrould  be  her  task 
after  dinner — she  knew  by  experience, 
for  it  had  happened  before — to  kindle 
afresh  in  his  darkened  soul  a  new  light 
of  faith  in  human  nature.  Then  Will 
Wickham  would  almost  certainly— this 
also  had  happened  before — be  unable 
this  week  to  meet  both  his  bill  and  the 
instalment  due  on  his  motor-cycle,  and 
since  necessities  like  motor-cycles  must 
come  before  mere  accessories  like  board 
and  lodging,  most  likely  it  would  be  her 
task  to  placate  the  landlady.  Then 
little  Alf  Wilson  would  want  her  to  look 
over  his  French  composition  —  he  was 
quite  good  at  French,  but  she  had  lived 
in  Paris,  and  spoke  French  like  a  native 
— and  between  dear  young  Bobby  Abel 
and  herself  was  the  closest  bond  of  all, 
for  he  wrote  poetry,  and  she  let  him 
read  it  to  her  while  she  rested  with  closed 
eyes  in  the  twilight  and  murmured  how 
sweet  it  was.  Odd  how  different  men 
were,  she  mused,  for  her  dominion  over 
Charlie  Simpson  had  been  secured  by 
teaching  him  the  right  way  to  eat 
grape-fruit  and  inducting  him  into  the  ; 
mysteries  of  the  chafing-dish.  And 
very  likely  one  or  other  of  the  other 
boys  would  want  the  help,  the  advice, 
or  the  simple  friendly  intercourse  she 
was  always  ready  to  give  them,  thus 
forming  and  moulding  them  and  leading 
them  to  higher  things,  just  as  a  mother 
or,    rather,  a    wiser    and    infinitely    more 


experienced  elder  sister  might  have  done, 
had  she  possessed  the  tact  and  skill  of 
Mrs.  Linton- Ward. 

'"  A  woman's  influence  .  .  ."'  she  mused 
again,  as  she  entered  the  hall. 

There  she  came  face  to  face  with  Johnny 
Gilroy,    hurrying    towards    the    door,    his 


tVAM 


What  she  found  there  hardly  surprised   her.      She  had 
expected  it." " 

collar  perfectly  clean,  his  dress  bow  tied 
by  the  hand  of  a  true  artist. 

"  I'm  just  ofi,"  he  said  to  her  beamingly. 
"  Never  been  ready  in  such  good  time 
before.    My  word  !  " 

He  vanished,  leaving  her  standing  gazing 
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incredulously  after  him,  as  though  she 
had  seen  a  vision  and  a  portent,  as  indeed 
she  had.  It  was,  in  fact,  inconceivable. 
And  she  had  actually  lingered  a  trifle — 
the  merest  trifle — on  her  way  home,  so 
that  he  might  be  in  a  suitable  state  of 
agitation  when  she   arrived,   and   suitably 


puzzled,  vaguely  afraid,  she  heard  a  low 
continuous  murmur  coming  from  the  dining- 
room.  She  listened-  she  could  not  help. 
It  was — yes,  it  was  her  favourite,  dear  young- 
Bobby  Abel,  and  he  was  sitting  there  in 
the  twilight,  reading  his  poems  aloud. 
No  doubt  someone  was  listening  with  closed 


.-.  *  $'/-//':i'y  .*.  ■. 


i  Of  course  I  mean  you  to  add  only  a  tiny  drop  of  liqueur.' 


grateful  for  her  assistance,  and  now  he  had 
departed,  punctual  and  smart,  just  as  if 
she  did  not  even  exist. 

It   was   a   blow   of   which   the   mystery 
heightened  the  effect,  and  as  she  stood  and 


eyes,  someone  who  would  presently  murmur: 
"  How  sweet !  " 

It  was  too  much  for  her.  She  was  a  woman 
of  action.  She  pushed  open  the  door  and 
called  brightly :    "  Hullo !    Anyone  there  ?  " 
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The  sound  of  the  reading  ceased.  Bobby 
Abel  appeared,  carrying  in  his  hand  one  of 
those  rolls  of  MS.  she  knew  so  well. 

"  Oh,  good  evening,"  he  said.  He  held 
up  the  MS.  "  I'm  just  going  to  post  this," 
he  said.  "  Someone's  been  telling  me  the 
magazines  ought  to  jump  at  it.  Thought  I 
would  try,  anyhow." 

He  laughed  nervously.  He  ran  up  the 
stairs.  He  had  not  even  offered  to  read  her 
so  much  as  one  line.  She  looked  thoughtful 
and  followed  him  upstairs.  Why,  she  had 
been  keeping  that  in  reserve — the  encourage- 
ment to  offer  his  work  to  editors,  for  which 
she  knew  well  he  pined,  but  which  she 
thought  best  to  hold  back  a  while.  It  was 
to  have  been  the  tit-bit  of  their  private 
chats,  and  someone  else  had  been  before- 
hand.  Who? 

She  reached  her  room  without  further 
adventure,  thoughtfully  removed  her  out- 
door things,  and  was  busy  effacing  all 
signs  of  the  toils  and  labours  of  the  day, 
when  she  heard  familiar  sounds  of  scuffling 
on  the  landing  outside. 

"  A  rag  starting,"  she  thought  smilingly. 
"  Those  dreadful  boys  !   I  must  stop  it." 

The  general  procedure  was  for  her  to 
appear  when  it  was  at  its  height,  to  begin  by 
a  protest,  and  to  be  drawn  into  vigorous 
participation,  and  she  was  about  to  sally 
forth  as  usual,  when  the  sounds  of  scuffling 
suddenly  changed  into  a  yell  and  a  burst 
of,. laughter  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Linton-Ward 
opened  her  door,  there  was  one  of  her  young 
friends  on  the  floor,  hugging  to  himself  a 
very  large  and  very  wet  sponge  that  had 
apparently  taken  him  full  in  the  chest,  while 
opposite  to  him  another  young  gentleman 
swayed  to  and  fro  in  fits  of  Homeric 
laughter. 

"  Loveliest  shot  ever  I  saw,"  ejaculated 
this  young  man.  "  Shouldn't  have  thought 
anyone  could  have  brought  it  off  like 
that.  A  real  sport — the  real  stuff,"  he  said. 
"  Oh,  Mrs.  Linton- Ward,"  he  added,  seeing 
her,  "  were  we  making  an  awful  row  ?  I  am 
sorry." 

The  rag  was  over,  and  she  was  being 
treated,  not  as  a  party  to  it,  but  as  one  to 
whom  it  had  to  be  excused.  That  was 
bitter.  And  who — who  had  thrown  that 
wet  sponge  with  so  expert  an  aim  as  to 
call  forth  such  equally  expert  applause  ? 
Who? 

Someone,  apparently,  who  was  a  "  real 
sport  "  and  the  "  real  stuff,"  and  to  hear 
raose  cherished  names  thus  applied  to 
another — ah,  that  was  more  bitter  still ! 


"  The  more  noise  there  is  outside  my 
door,  the  more  I  like  it,"  she  said  crossly, 
and  she  saw  the  two  youths  look  at  each 
other  and  wink,  and  she  knew  she  had  made 
it  all  ever  so  much  worse,  She  had  made 
herself,  as  it  were,  at  a  stroke,  a  senior 
instead  of  an  accomplice. 

She  went  back  into  her  room  in  a  temper, 
and  when  she  was  ready  she  came  out  and 
descended  the  stairs.  At  their  foot,  in  the 
hall,  she  met  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"  We've  a  new  boarder  to-day,"  remarked 
that  estimable  lady  brightly,  "  thanks  to 
Mr.  Wickham." 

"  And  don't  you  forget  it,"  said  the  voice 
of  Willie  Wickham  from  behind,  "  or  that 
that  makes  it  all  right  about  my  bill  till  next 
week.  A  fellow  can't  pay  bills  and  meet  his 
motor-cycle  instalments  the  same  day." 

The  landlady  suggested  that  he  had 
better  give  up  his  cycle  if  he  couldn't  afford 
it,  and  passed  on,  and  Mr.  Wickham, 
smiling  a  little  at  the  extravagance  of  this 
suggestion,  remarked  that  he  was  glad  he 
had  smoothed  over  the  always  delicate 
question  of  his  bill,  for  that  week  at  least. 

"  You  managed  very  well,"  agreed  Mrs. 
Linton- Ward,  not  without  bitterness,  and 
moved  on  into  the  drawing-room. 

What  she  found  there  hardly  surprised 
her.  She  had  expected  it.  That  dressed-up 
chit  of  a  child,  with  the  obviously  per- 
manently waved  hair,  was  all  her  deepest 
instincts  had  bidden  her  prepare  for.  But, 
all  the  same,  she  had  not  been  prepared 
to  find  this  chit  of  a  child  instructing  the 
deeply-interested  Mr.  Simpson  in  the  art  of 
eating  grape-fruit. 

"  They  are  ever  so  nice  and  ever  so  whole- 
some," she  was  saying,  "  only  no  one  seems 
to  know  how  to  eat  them  properly.  Of 
course  I  mean  you  to  add  only  a  tiny  drop 
of  liqueur." 

Mrs.  Linton- Ward  remembered  that  she, 
for  her  part,  had  recommended  cream- 
cream. 

"  I'll  try  that,"  declared  the  faithless 
Charlie  Simpson  with  enthusiasm,  and 
when  he  saw  Mrs.  Linton-Ward  looking  at 
him,  he  had  not  even  the  grace  to  blush. 

Instead  he  simply  rose  to  his  feet  and 
introduced  Mrs.  Billington-Shaw.  Not 
even  a  "  miss,"  it  will  be  seen,  no  in- 
experienced girl,  but  a  widow,  no  doubt, 
like  Mrs.  Linton- Ward  herself,  and  one  who 
knew  it  all,  and  who  had  also  a  hyphen  to 
her  name  as  well  as  an  extra  syllable  in 
addition. 

"  I've  just  been  telling  Mrs.  Billington- 
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Shaw,"  added  the  egregious  Simpson,  "  that 
I'm  rather  a  dab  hand  with  the  chafing- 
dish,  and  she's  going  to  show  me  some  of 
the  very  latest." 

"  Some  I  learnt  when  I  was  living  in 
France,"  observed  the  newcomer  amiably. 

"  Do  you  speak  French  ?  "  asked  little 
Alf  Wilson  then  from  the  corner  where  he 
had  been  sitting  unobserved.  "I'm  swotting 
at  it  like  anything,  but  I  can't  get  the 
hang  properly." 

"  We'll  talk  French  half  an  hour  every 
night,  shall  we?  "  asked  Mrs.  Billington- 
Shaw,  and  Alf  cried  out  eagerly — 

"  Oh,  I  say,  that'll  be  ripping !  Just  what 
I  wanted." 

Mrs.  Linton-Ward  had  corrected  his 
letters  and  other  writings  in  French,  but  she 
had  never  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  real  French 
conversation — in  point  of  fact,  she  had  kept 
that  in  reserve  as  a  tit-bit  to  be  brought 
out  presently,  and  now  it  was  too  late. 

They  went  in  to  dinner,  and  when  they 
were  seated,  a  melancholy  wretch  crept 
miserably  in.  It  was  the  broken-hearted 
Dicky  King,  who  had  no  longer  faith  or 
trust  in  heaven  above  or  the  world  beneath, 
but  when  his  astonished  gaze  fell  on  Mrs. 
Billington-Shaw  he  started  perceptibly.  A 
new  light  came  into  his  eyes,  he  straightened 
himself,  he  muttered  an  incoherent  apology, 
and  fled. 

When  he  returned  he  had  changed  his 
collar  and  tie  and  put  on  his  new  suit,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  made  play  with  a 
new  silk  handkerchief  showed  in  itself  that 
his  broken  and  lacerated  heart  was  cured. 
A  malicious  reference  Mrs.  Linton- Ward 
could  not  help  making  to  the  senior  typist 
at  his  office  brought  to  his  features  a  puzzled 
frown. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  remembering  then,  "  you 
mean  the  girl  that's  just  got  engaged  to  our 
manager !  Well,  I've  no  sympathy  with 
him — serves  him  right." 

It  was  a  lively,  even  a  boisterous  meal. 
Mrs.  Billington-Shaw  laughed  a  good  deal, 
and  said  she  hadn't  enjoyed  herself  so  much 
for  ages,  and  no  one  even  noticed  how 
quiet  was  Mrs.  Linton-Ward.  Once  or 
twice  she  said  something,  and  of  course  they 
all  listened,  but  the  moment  she  finished, 
the  incident  closed,  and  they  all  turned  again 
to  Mrs.  Billington-Shaw,  of  whom  each 
tiniest  word  seemed  to  set  them  all  talking 
together. 

Afterwards  they  had  music,  and  Mrs. 
Billington-Shaw  sang — Mrs.  Linton-Ward 
had  no  voice— and  Mrs,  Linton- Ward  went 


to  bed  early.  Later  certain  sounds  suggested 
that  in  the  drawing-room  the  proceedings 
had  grown  a  little  lively. 

"  Scandalous — at  this  hour  I  I'll  com- 
plain about  it,"  thought  Mrs.  Linton- Ward 
furiously,  and  then  was  devastated  by  the 
knowledge  that  if  she  did,  it  would  fall  to 
the  lot  of  Mrs.  Billington-Shaw  to  smooth 
the  thing  over. 

Mrs.  Linton- Ward  wept. 

In  the  morning,  the  bleak  and  chill 
morning,  she,  feeling  very  old,  and  Mrs. 
Billington-Shaw,  looking  very  young,  and 
with  her  hair  more  permanently  waved 
then  ever,  found  themselves  at  breakfast 
together. 

"  What  dear  fellows  these  boys  do  seem 
to  be !  "  said  Mrs.  Billington-Shaw. 

Mrs.  Linton- Ward  assented. 

"Makes  one  feel,"  sighed  Mrs.  Billington- 
Shaw,  "  how  much  boys  all  alone  in  a  big 
town,  as  these  are,  have  need  of  a  woman's 
influence  to  mould,  to  guide." 

Mrs.  Lint  on- Ward  continued  to  assent. 

"  A  sister  to  them,"  mused  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton-Shaw. 

"  A  mother,"  suggested  Mrs.  Linton- 
Ward. 

"  You  feel  that  ?  "  murmured  Mrs. 
Billington-Shaw,  with  a  practically  imper- 
ceptible emphasis  on  the  pronoun. 

Mrs.  Linton- Ward  choked  over  her  coffee, 
a  drop  of  which  had  gone  "  the  wrong  way." 

"  When  my  husband  comes — — "  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Billington-Shaw,  and  Mrs. 
Linton-Ward  knocked  her  coffee  right  over. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  she  lamented.  "  And  of 
course  it's  clean  cloth  morning.  What 
will  they  say  ?  " 

"  I'll  invent  something  to  make  it  all 
right,  shall  I,  after  you've  gone  ?  "  smiled 
Mrs.  Billington-Shaw,  and  Mrs.  Linton- 
Ward  wondered  a  little  wildly  if  she  also 
were  to  be  guided,  moulded. 

"  You  see,  I'm  a  widow.  I  lost  my  husband 
four  years  ago,"  she  explained,  "  and, 
seeing  you  alone,  I  think  I  supposed — ■ — " 

"  Oh,  no,  Freddie's  very  much  alive," 
smiled  Mrs.  Billington-Shaw.  "  We've 
really  come  to  Town  so  that  he  can  look  for 
work.  He  was  with  the  Cambridge  Shine 
Company  as  their  representative  in  Lyons 
and  the  South  of  France,  but  they've  closed 
down  in  France,  and  so  he  must  either  find 
a  new  post  or  start  himself,  and  that  needs 
such  a  lot  of  capital." 

Mrs.  Linton- Ward  had  the  narrowest 
escape  in  the  world  of  knocking  over  her 
new  cup  of  coffee. 
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It  seemed  like — Providence.  Ward  saw  to  that.    In  scarcely  more  than 

"  I'm  with  the  Oxford  Polish  people, "  a  week   the   Billington-Shaws  were  safely 

she  said  almost  tremblingly.    "  I  know  they  across   the    Channel,  and  in  Mrs.   Linton- 

want  someone  in  Paris."  Ward's  boarding-house  once  more  events 

She  wished  a  little  it   were  Jericho,  or  pursued    their    accustomed    tenor.      Once 

Central  Africa,  but,  *  after  all,  Paris  is  far  more  Johnny  Gilroy  came  timidly  to  her  to 

enough  for  all  reasonable  purposes.  have  his  dress  bows  tied  ;  once  more  Dicky 

Mrs.  Billington-SMw  was  interested,  and  King  brought   her   his  torn  and   bleeding 

Mrs.  Linton- Ward  registered  a  mental  oath  heart ;  once  more  it  was  hers  to  intercede 

that  Mr.  Billington-Shaw  was  going  to  have  for    the    impecunious   Wickham,    to    help 

that  post  and  have  it  quick,  or  she  would  little  Alf  Wilson  with   his  French,  and  to 

know    the     reason    why — so     would     her  listen  with   closed  eyes   in  the  twilight  to 

brother-in-law,  the  chairman.        *  Bobby   Abel's    still   unpublished    poems— 

Indeed,  seldom  has  aft  appointment  been  in  fact,  once  more  to  protect,  to  guide,  to 

made  with    greater  sjjeed.      Mrs.  Linton-  mould. 


GREEK    HILL-DREAMS. 

UERE,  nodding  to  a  wandering  sunbeam  shy, 
*  *        A  host  of  violets  drop  their  pretty  faces, 

And  gentle  tears  fall  from  each  soft  blue  eye, 
Leaving  of  love  such  blissful,  tender  traces; 

In  silent  voyage  o'er  the  chequered  space, 

The  dandelion*down  sails  airily; 
'Neath  lashes  blue  their  eyes  of  saffron  hide 

The  painted  plantain-race ; 
While,  with  a  wanton  waste,  the  dogwood  tree 

Casts  down  the  glade  its  silvered  petals  wide. 

Many  a  wandering  know  the  swallows  swift, 

That  lave  their  white  breasts  in  the  Attic  stream  ; 

By  their  Parnassian  banks  no  winters  drift; 
For  them  the  world's  a  changeless  summer  dream; 

Ever  o'er  sunny  waters  do  they  fly ; 

No  sorrow  weights  their  rapid  glancing  wing; 
No  gelid  barren  land  extends  beneath 
Their  Hermes-flashing  eye; 
For  them,  the  wide  world  round,  blithe  carols  ring; 

For  them,  fresh  flowers  burst  the  virgin  sheath, 

Epirus  hills,  say  what  dreams  wrap  ye  round ! 

What  secrets  do  the  circling  winds  release  ? 

In  the  hushed  noontime  do  ye  hear  a  sound, 
A  promise  that  quiescence  ne'er  will  cease? 

Oh,  Grecian  rivers  blue  and  skies  serene ! 

Does  love  diffused  steep  Thessaly  in  bliss  ? 
Does  some  sweet  essence  permeate  each  thing, 

O'erflowing  copse  and  green  ? 
Sometimes  meseems  that  Bacchus'  wine- warm  kiss 

Bestows  flushed  beauty  on  the  Thracian  spring. 

JOHN    STUART   THOMSON. 
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'The  tramp  caught  at  the  word  'birthright,'  and  proceeded  to  unfold  a  staggering  tale."' 
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tHERE  are  worse  things,"  the 
Happy  Meddler  soliloquised, 
"  than  a  fine  June  day  and  a 
cargo  of  dogs."  And  he  looked  affectionately 
at  the  three  in  the  cart,  and  still  more 
affectionately  at  the  eternally  faithful 
spaniel  who  pattered  at  his  heels.  These 
four  were  the  last  of  a  nondescript  collection 
of  about  seventeen  which  Carew  had  dis- 
covered, on  one  of  his  prowling  expeditions, 
in  the  shop  of  a  small  East  End  animal 
dealer. 

Carew  was  an  interfering  altruist  by 
nature,  and  he  liked  dogs.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  expression  in  the  eyes  of  these 


animals,  yelping  and  howling  dismally  in 
their  cages  behind  the  window,  that  con- 
vinced him  that  if  he  went  inside  the  shop 
he  would  not  like  the  expression  in  the  eyes 
of  the  dealer.  And  it  was  even  as  he  had 
foretold.  The  man  ought  obviously  never 
to  have  been  allowed  to  harbour  and  sell  any 
animal  more  sensitive  than  a  pig — after  it 
had  been  made  up  into  collar-boxes.  A 
cruel,  shifty  little  brute !  Carew  stood 
gazing  down  on  him  in  contemplative  silence. 
He  was  used  to  following  his  instincts 
blindly,  and,  more  often  than  not,  they  led 
him  into  mischief,  but  still  he  followed  them. 
Yet,  in  this  case,  what  was  he  to  do  ?  He  had 
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not  actually  caught  his  man  out  in  any  act 
of  cruelty  ;  he  might  notify  the  R.S.P.C.A. ; 
yet  while  inquiries  were  going  on.  .  .  . 

u  I'll  buy  up  all  your  dogs,"  said  the 
Meddler,  abruptly  making  up  his  mind. 
"  Yes,  the  whole  lot.  Now.  What  do  you 
want  for  them  ?  " 

He  took  them  away  in  three  taxis,  pro- 
cured with  difficulty  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Two  sympathetic  onlookers  of  his  struggles 
across  the  pavement,  from  the  door  of  the 
shop  to  the  door  of  the  taxi,  volunteered 
to  take  temporary  charge  of  the  dogs  in  the 
two  taxis  in  which  he  could  not  be  himself. 
When  he  arrived  home  in  Jermyn  Street 
and  had  paid  off  the  two  sympathetic 
onlookers  and  the  three  taxi-drivers,  who 
hoarsely  demanded  reparation  for  the*wear 
and  tear  of  their  upholstery,  he  spread  all 
his  dogs  around  him,  smiled  at  them 
beatifically,  and  called  in  his  friend's  valefc. 
He  called  in  his  friend's  valet  because  he  was 
staying  in  his  friend's  rooms.  The  friend 
was  in  Aix  ;  when  he  returned,  he  would 
possibly  be  a  friend  no  more. 

"  Get  me  bones  !  "  said  the  Meddler  to  his 
friend's  valet,  whose  ankles  were  being 
rather  badly  chawed,  at  the  moment,  by 
a  small  but  inquisitive  wolf-hound  puppy. 
"  Bring  me  bones,  and  bring  me  milk,  and  a 
small  pot  of  caviare,  and  a  vet.  The  caviare's 
for  me,"  he  added  kindly,  seeing  that  the 
valet  was  looking  puzzled  as  well  as  shocked, 
bewildered, disapproving,  and  contemptuous. 

While  his  friend's  valet  was  absent,  Carew 
amused  himself  by  counting  and  examining 
his  haul  of  dogs.  Seventeen.  Good  breed, 
most  of  them,  which  meant,  of  course,  that 
they  had  been  originally  stolen.  One  could 
not  remain  in  London  in  a  friend's  flat,  and 
with  a  friend's  valet,  with  seventeen  dogs. 
One  could  not  even  move  to  an  hotel ;  nor 
could  one  just  release  the  dogs— as  he  had 
often  longed  to  release  the  caged  animals 
at  the  Zoo — and  let  them  charge  past  the 
commissionaire  of  the  flats  and  down  Jermyn 
Street.  Carew  smoked  and  pondered.  The 
wolf-hound,  wrho  was  still  a  puppy,  flumped 
clumsily  on  to  his  knees.  The  large  brown 
spaniel,  with  ears  like  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning's  ringlets,  and  the  same  melan- 
choly expression,  began  presenting  paws 
to  this  new  master,  one  paw  after  another 
in  endless  good-fellowship.  Jolly  little 
fellows,  dogs ;  but  one  could  not  keep 
seventeen.  Hang  it  all,  not  seventeen  ! 
The  most  one  can  do  is  to  select  country 
homes  for  them.  And  at  that  moment, 
through  the   open  window,   strange  as  it 


may  seem,  a  whiff  of  clover  blew  in,  straight 
from  Piccadilly  near  by.  Clover  !  The 
Happy  Meddler's  brain  strayed  about, 
groping  for  some  link  that  would  bring- 
together  the  problem  of  the  dogs  with  the 
longing  suddenly  awakened  by  the  clover 
fragrance,  and  the  surge  of  overwhelming 
distaste  for  his  own  fashionable  and  well-cut 
trousers.  What  a  pity  Jane  was  not  here  ! 
His  young  half-sister*  though  she  was  only 
fifteen — or  was  it  sixteen? — had  a  good 
clear  brain  that  could  cope  with  eccentric 
and  haphazard  events  better  than  any  adult 
he  knew.  He  and  Jane  had  been  tremendous 
pals;  but  two  years  ago  Jane  had  to  be 
sent  to  school.  Why  ?  Oh,  because 
Convention  says  so  ! 

Along  with  Jane,  came  a  memory  of  a 
white  dusty  road  sloping  uphill,  and  the 
sound  of  the  slow  comforting  creak  of  a  cart, 
the  clop  of  the  pony's  hoofs,  and  the  glorious 
thirst  that  cannot  be  got  in  London,  because 
they  stock  it  neither  in  Piccadilly  nor  in 
Shepherd's  Bush,  nor,  indeed,  anywhere  but 
out  on  the  road,  the  road  in  summer. 

"That's  it !  "cried  the  Meddler,  and  he 
sprang  up  so  suddenly  that  the  wolf-hound 
went  rolling  over  and  over  on  to  the  fur  rug. 
"  That's  it !  "  cried  Carew  again,  and  smiled 
indulgently  upon  the  cub  trying  to  scratch 
out  the  glass  eyes  in  the  leopard- skin's  head. 
"  I'll  have  the  old  cart  again,  or  another 
cart,  if  I  can't  have  the  old  one ;  and 
Pippa's  been  out  to  grass  long  enough  ;  and 
I'll  sell  the  dogs  as  I  go.  I  can  trust  myself 
to  pick  on  faces  that  will  be  decent  to  the 
jolly  little  brutes  ;  and  the  profits  from  the 
sales  can  go  to  the  R.S.P.C.A,  so  that  they 
can  prosecute  our  friend  the  dealer  with  the 
red  eyes  that  are  set  too  close  together. 
And  thus  " — to  the  spaniel,  who  unweary- 
ingly  was  presenting  his  paw  for  the  thirty- 
seventh  time — "  thus  we  begin  where  we 
end,  and  we  end  where  we  began,  for  Allah's 
justice  wheels  in  an  eternal  circle.  And, 
moreover,"  he  said  to  the  Irish  terrier,  who 
was  also  partly  a  gazelle  and  partly  an 
Italian  greyhound,  "  I  think  you  will  like 
Burnham  Beeches,  and  the  peep  of  the 
river  from  Cookham — that  is,  if  you  have  a 
soul." 

And  that  is  why,  a  month  later,  we  find 
Richard  Spurnville  Carew  enjoying  himself 
as  a  pedlar  of  dogs,  along  the  roads  that 
meander  so  amiably,  between  flowery  hedges, 
south-west  from  London. 

His  pace  had  not  been  hurried,  mainly 
because  he  had  nowhere  in  particular  to  go, 
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once  he  had  shown  Burnham  Beeches  to  the 
Irish  terrier.  All  the  dogs  had  been  sold 
now  except  four,  and  of  these  four,  three  he 
had  kept  because  he  had  grown  too  fond  of 
them  for  an  easy  parting,  and  had,  therefore, 
concealed  them  under  sacks  when  bargaining 
at  the  houses  of  the  great ;  and  one  he  had 
kept  because,  although  he  had  been  perfectly 
willing  to  part  with  it,  nobody  would  buy  it. 
It  was  a  strange  black  dog,  and  he  had  called 
it  "  Beauty,"  hoping  that  would-be  pur- 
chasers might  be  hoodwinked  by  the  name. 
Something  of  the  poodle  dwelt  in  its 
ancestry,  for  it  had  a  blunt  woolly  face,  and 
eyes  that  hated  the  world,  including  its 
rescuer,  and  legs  like  four  black  sticks,  and 
a  repellent  tail.  Nobody  wanted  Beauty. 
As  for  Kim,  the  Irish  terrier  who  had  all  the 
brains  of  the  party,  and  Boris,  that  lovable, 
clumsy,  lolloping  wolf-hound  puppy,  and 
Watson,  the  spaniel,  they  would  have  to  go 
some  time,  but  not  yet,  not  yet.  Carew 
was  well  content  to  lounge  along  in  the  sun 
beside  his  cart,  beside  the  clop  of  Pippa's 
hoofs  in  the  dust,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  his 
disreputable  old  broad-brimmed  felt  hat 
pulled  down  to  shade  his  eyes,  the  sleeves 
rolled  up  of  his  old  blue  cotton  shirt, 
encumbered  by  no  more  serious  occupation 
than  the  vain  endeavour  to  sell  Beauty.  It 
was  a  good  life  ! 

He  paused  to  admire  the  mellow,  lichened 
roofs  of  an  old  farm  lying  snug  in  a  hollow 
across  a  couple  of  rich-looking  fields  on  his 
left.  A  tramp  was  leaning  up  against  a  gate 
that  led  into  the  fields — a  happy  tramp, 
quietly  cursing.  Carew  listened,  and  admired 
the  free  flow  of  language  and  a  certain  strong 
originality  in  its  choice. 

"  You  are  a  scholar,  but  no  philosopher," 
he  informed  his  companion  of  the  highways, 
and  offered  him  his  tobacco  pouch.  "  What, 
for  instance,  is  the  good  of  shaking  your  fist 
at  that  farm  ?  The  gesture  is  melodramatic, 
indiscreet,  and  futile." 

"  You  wouldn't  believe,  would  you," 
replied  the  tramp,  with  a  slow,  wistful  grin, 
and  helping  himself  to  all  the  tobacco  that 
was  left  in  the  pouch,  "  as  'ow  all  this 
'ere  delicately-tinged- wit h-crimson  farm  was 
mine  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  why  not,"  Carew  murmured, 
pulling  Pippa  to  a  halt.  He  propped  his 
arms  on  the  gate  and  gazed  across  at  a  blaze 
of  golden  ricks  in  the  sunset.  "I  am  a 
credulous  creature ;  also  I  perceive  that, 
like  myself,  you  are  a  hairy  man,  probably 
a  descendant  of  Esau.  And  you  curse 
because   you    sold   your   birthright    for    a 


ham  sandwich  and  a  pint  of  beer  ?  Am 
I  right  ?  " 

The  tramp  caught  at  the  word."  birth- 
right," and  proceeded  to  unfold  a  staggering 
tale  of  an  elder  brother,  turned  out  of  his 
home  for  an  innocent  boyish  prank,  and 
setting  out  for  Australia,  unaware  that 
an  eccentric  uncle  had  left  him  by  will 
Bucklands  Farm  with  its  one  hundred  and 
two  acres ;  of  the  will  being  mislaid  at  the 
uncle's  death,  and  the  estate  passing  into 
the  hands  of  a  younger  brother  of  the 
rightful  heir.  "  And  Uncle  Matthew's 
faithful  servant,  Je  come  aht  to  Hostralia 
and  run  across  me  father,  so  to  speak,  and 
give  'im  this  will,  'e  sayin'  :  '  Go  'ome  and 
clime  yer  rights  !  '  But  me  father  of  the 
noble  'eart,  'e  flings  the  paper  into  the  fire, 
sayin'  :  '  Let  me  brother  keep  all  wot  'e 
can  git !  For  me.  the  hopen  bush,  and 
the  same  for  me  son!'  And  so  sayin', 
'e  died." 

"  Your  climax  is  most  dramatic,  friend 
Esau,"  murmured  Carew.     "  Pray  go  on." 

"  Then  the  servant,  'e  beckons  me  aside 
and  'e  says  :  '  I  told  yer  guv'nor  a  bloomin' 
whopper.  This  is  only  the  copy  of  the  will ; 
the  real  dockerment  is  in  the  'ands  of  yer 
uncle.  Go  'ome,  me  lad,  and  'ave  it  aht 
wiv  'im,  fyce  to  fyce  !  '  And  so  sayin'.  'e 
died." 

"  Yes  ?  And  then  ?  "  cried  the  Happy 
Meddler  in  almost  childish  excitement. 

In  melancholy  tones  the  exile  concluded 
his  story.  "  But  many  a  weary  year  spent  in 
honest  toil  passed  overme'ead  before  I  could 
collect  the  dibs  for  me  jerney  'ome ;  and 
nowT  that  I'm  'ere,  I  sez  to  meself,  sez  I, 
'  Shall  I,  wot  'ave  an  'eart  wot  bleeds  for 
them  in  trouble,  shall  I  turn  aht  me  uncle 
and  cousins  wot  are  livin'  in  bloated  pomp, 
with  foot-baths  every  night  ?  Turn  'em 
aht  into  the  cold,  cold  world  ?  '  Nah,  rather 
will  I  for  ever  remain  hunknown,  hunrecog- 
nised,  a  hexile— — " 

"  And  so  saying,  he  died,"  put  in  Carew 
from  force  of  habit,  and  prepared  to  move 
on  with  his  barking  load.  Esau  was  amusing, 
but  there  are  limits  to  the  length  of  time 
that  a  liar  will  listen  to  a  liar.  Besides,  Kim 
had  leapt  out  of  the  cart  and  was  pursuing 
chickens.  "  Revenge  is  a  noble  emotion," 
he  added  in  farewell,  "so  I  would  not  be 
too  forgiving,  if  I  were  you." 

"  Gimme  a  match,"  said  the  tramp. 
And  Carew  gave  him  a  boxful,  and  departed, 
after  heartily  thrashing  Kim,  who  heartily 
snarled  and  tried  to  bite  the  hand  that  hit 
him.     Kim,  like  Carew,  believed  revenge  to 
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be  a  noble  emotion,  and  so  he  rarely  laid 
himself  down  in  submission. 

Round  two  bends  of  the  road,  the 
vagabond  who  called  himself  the  happy 
pedlar,  because,  perchance,  he  was  sub- 
limely unaware  of  being  a  meddler,  sighted 
what  he  thought  to  be  a  scarlet  dragon. 
The  dazzle  of  the  sunset  was  full  in  his  eyes, 
and  perhaps  the  tramp's  tale  had  inflamec 
his  imagination  to  fantastic  improbabilities. 
He  drew  a  little  nearer, 
and  the  dragon  merged 
itself  into  a  scarlet  motor- 
car, half  in  and  half  out  of 
the  ditch.  A  little  closer 
still,  and  his  help  was 
hailed  by  the  derelict 
motorists.  One  of  them,  ho 


each  other.  Actually,  Jane  described  Cecil 
as  "  a  swanking  little  tick  !  "  And  Cecil 
did  not  describe  Jane  at  all,  but  thought  her 
beyond  hope,  since  she  insisted  on  attaching 
herself  to  brother  Dick,  that  blot  on  an 


perceived  with  a  pang  of  simple  pleasure — 
and  this  was  the  last  of  his  discoveries  for  the 
day — was  his  brother  Cecil,  his  young  half- 
brother,  lately  down  from  Oxford.  Cecil 
and  Jane  belonged  to  the  same  mother,  and, 
by  all  the  laws  of  Nature,  should  have  adored 


immaculate  family,  that  vagabonding  mad- 
man, that  volcano  always  in  eruption,  that 
swaggering  semi-lunatic  who  had  worn  the 
same  hat  for  the  last  eight  years  and 
preferred  any  old  "  Blue  Lion "  to  the 
Ritz  Hotel. 
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Cecil  recognised  his  brother  Dick  just  ten 
seconds  after  his  brother  Dick   recognised 

WlU-  III. 

Now,  Richard  Spurn  ville 
Carcw  was  an  optimist. 
He  always  believed,  when 
he  had  not  seen  (Veil  for 


late  teens  and  early  twenties  are  naturally 
disapproving  ;  they  have  not  yet  learnt  the 
humorous  nothingness  of  all  their  learning. 


"  Ho  leaned  up  against  the  shafts  of  his  cart  and,  iu  reply  to  Jocelyn's  eager  questionings, 
began  flaunting  some  of  the  adventures  of  hi  a  pre-pedlar  days." 


some  time,  that  really,  in  the  concealed 
depths  of  his  being,  Cecil  hid  a  very  real 
affection  for  his  disreputable  rake  of  a 
brother.  Only,  of  course,  Cecil  could  not 
be  expected  to  show  this  ;    men  in  their 


But  there  was  really  no  mistaking,  this  time, 
the  look  of  sheer  horror  in  Cecil's  eyes,  and 
the  very  shock  of  his  disappointment  raised 
all  the  dormant  devil  in  our  Happy  Meddler. 
He  could  just  bear  being  thundered  at,  but 
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Cecil  was  obviously  not  going  to  thunder. 
Cecil  was  ashamed  of  him  in  front  of  his 
friend,  and  this  was  the  worst  cut  of  all. 
With  an  impressive  gesture,  as  of  one  folding 
around  him  the  tattered  rags  of  his  dignity, 
the  Meddler  turned  to  Cecil's  companion, 
and  stood  silently  waiting  to  be  intro- 
duced. Of  course  tact  demanded  that  Cecil 
should  introduce  him.  Of  all  unfortunate 
meetings  ! 

"  Er — Joe,  this  is  my  brother,  my  half- 
brother  !  Didn't  know  I  had  one,  did  you  ?  " 
Up  till  this  moment  the  anguish  of 
Carew's  presence  had  rather  blocked  out, 
in  Cecil's  eyes,  the  anguish  of  Carew's 
appendages  ;  but  quite  suddenly  he  noticed 
the  cart  and  its  inmates.  "  Good  Heavens, 
Dick,  do  all  these  beastly  mongrels  belong 
to  you  ?  " 

"  Sporting  little  beggars,"  said  Jocelyn 
Hemmingway,  with  a  friendly  nod  towards 
the  elder  man.  "  I  like  this  one."  And 
he  stooped  to  pull  Watson's  ears.  Watson 
promptly  adored  him.  "Master,"  said 
Watson's  liquid  eyes  and  crouching  attitude, 
"  master,  I  will  serve  you  all  my  life.  I 
feel  I  must  have  known  you  for  a  hundred 
years  at  least,  when  I  was  a  dog  in  Babylon 
and  you  were  a  Christian  king,"  continued 
Watson,  grovelling  and  thumping  his  tail 
in  the  dust. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  the  Meddler  cheerily  ; 
"  he  does  that  with  everyone,  even  with 
policemen.  So  awkward  whenever  I'm 
trying  to  escape  from  the  police." 

Cecil  tried  to  laugh  this  off,  but  it  was  a 
hollow  and  uneasy  laugh  ;  he  was  deadly 
afraid  that  Hemmingway  might  really  believe 
that  Carew  had  had  occasion  to  escape  from 
the  police.  "  Not  for  exceeding  the  speed 
limit,  I  suppose  ?  Not  with  that  thing. 
What  are  you  doing  with  it,  Dick  ?  Why 
don't   you   travel   normally,    in   trains    or 
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cars  « 

Carew  explained  that  he  was  now  a  pedlar 
of  dogs.  He  then,  quite  shamelessly  and 
with  all  the  conventional  patter,  went  on  to 
try  and  sell  Beauty  to  Jocelyn  Hemmingway. 
Jocelyn  listened  gravely,  as  the  salesman 
retailed  a  long  list  of  Beauty's  good  points 
of  charm  and  character. 

"  I'm  afraid  his  pedigree  is  rather  too 
subtle  for  me,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Sorry  !  " 
But  he  liked  Carew.  Queer  chap,  but  he 
liked  him ;  he  was  not  afraid  of  being 
himself  ;  no  coward  would  peddle  mongrels 
along  a  country  road,  and  wear,  in  addition, 
a  garment  so  free  from  care  and  fashion. 
Besides,    he   had   twinkling   eyes,    and    he 


talked  well,  using  words  as  though  they 
were  supple,  gleaming  stuff,  to  be  shaken 
out  bravely  in  the  wind.  Jocelyn  was  a 
romantic,  and  very  young — not  yet  twenty- 
one,  in  fact.  His  late  headmaster  had 
described  him  to  his  father,  Sir  George 
Hemmingway,  M.P.,  as  "  a  truthful,  open 
lad  with  an  excellent  disposition  and  quite 
a  fair  quantity  of  brains.  One  must  regret, 
however,  a  certain — shall  we  call  it  amena- 
bility to  outside  influence.  ..."  Perhaps 
the  headmaster  was  right.  Cecil,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  was  never  influenced  at  all, 
except,  perhaps,  by  the  little  god  of  Good 
Form,  saw  no  danger  in  the  encounter  with 
Carew  except  the  absolutely  non-existent 
one  that  his  friend  might  be  despising  him 
for  having  an  eccentric  brother.  He  wished 
their  car  had  not  broken  down  so  com- 
pletely ;    it  prevented  escape. 

Dick,  apparently,  thought  the  road 
between  Reading  and  Tilehurst  as  good  a 
place  for  conversation  as  any  other.  He 
leaned  up  against  the  shafts  of  his  cart  and, 
in  reply  to  Jocelyn's  eager  questionings, 
began  flaunting  some  of  the  adventures  of 
his  pre-pedlar  days — days  that  he  rather 
flamboyantly,  for  Cecil's  especial  benefit, 
decorated  with  a  fair  proportion  of  what 
was  not,  as  well  as  with  what  was. 

Before  he  had  been  a  hawker  of  dogs,  he 
had  been  a  hawker  of  books  and  rum,  he 
said.  The  rum  was  for  the  people  who 
wanted  to  buy  books,  and  the  books  for  the 
people  who  wanted  to  buy  rum. 

"  None  of  our  scholars  drink  enough ; 
they  become  cramped  and  meagre,  and  their 
blood  runs  too  slowly,  and  their  laugh  gets 
congealed.  And  certainly  none  of  our 
drunkards  read  enough,  and  for  that  reason 
they  laugh  too  easily  and  without  under- 
standing, and  their  conversation  becomes 
limited  to  '  Have  another  1  '  '  What's 
yours  ?  '  and  '  Chin  chin.5  1  proposed  to 
mellow  the  one  and  to  temper  the  other.  I 
am  a  philanthropist,  sir.  I  wrought  miracles 
over  the  western  counties  until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  I  had  no  licence,  and  so  I 
chucked  it  and  became  a  sandwich  taster." 
"  What  ?  " 

"  Sandwich  taster,"  replied  Carew  gently. 
"  They  usually  breed  tliem  in  the  Sandwich 
Isles,  you  know.  They  allotted  me  the 
Acton,  Ealing,  and  Willesden  districts.  You 
have  to  have  a  very  delicate  palate  for  this 
job.  But  I  got  literally  fed  up  with  sand- 
wiches, especially  the  pickled- walnut- with- 
granulated-gruyere  kind,  and  went  of! 
instead  to  Central  Europe  to  rescue  the  late 
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Sir  Julius  Wilson  from  the  Magyar  Rosi- 
crucians.  After  that  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment made  use  of  me  because  I  could  speak 
Lower  Abyssinian,  a  rather  rare  dialect  for 
Europeans.  I  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
interesting  and  undoubtedly  significant  fact 
that  the  Lower  Abyssinians  have  no  word 
in  their  language  for  '  Thursday.'  This 
points  to " 

"  Look  here,"  interrupted  Cecil,  in  an 
agony  lest  the  story  which  was  next  in 
Carew's  list  should  fatally  damage  his  career 
— for,  as  Joe's  special  friend  and  a  frequent 
guest  at  Joe's  house,  nothing  had  previously 
seemed  easier  than  that  Joe's  father  should 
engage  him,  now  that  he  had  come  down 
from  the  'Varsity,  as  his  private  secretary, 
and  so  pave  the  way  to  a  Parliamentary 
career  of  righteousness  and  sobriety,  which 
was  Cecil's  ultimate  ambition — "  look  here, 
Dick,  we're  rather  sick  of  being  stuck  in 
this  ditch,  you  know ;  it  would  be  a  very 
decent  act  of  you  to  push  on  to  the  nearest 
village  and  send  down  a  man  from  the 
garage  to  tow  in  this  wreckage.  There  is 
nothing  else  for  it,  I'm  afraid.  Thank 
goodness,  though,  it's  only  the  radiator 
damaged,  and  half  an  hour  will  put  that 
right." 

"  You  two  can  come  along  with  me,  if 
you  like.  The  nearest  village  is  Market 
St.  Dunstan's,  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 
1  The  Green  Dragon  '  is  just  this  side  of  it. 
Good  pub,  too  ;  I  was  going  to  put  up 
there  for  the  night." 

"  We'll  put  up  there  for  the  night,  too," 
said  Hemmingway  at  once,  heedless  of 
Cecil's  hasty  "  Isn't  there  another  hotel  ?  " 
"  I  say,  can  we  really  pack  into  your  cart? 
Rather  a  cheery  wheeze  !  " 

They  packed  into  the  cart.  It  was  not 
a  very  clean  cart.  Cecil  had  Beauty  on  his 
knees,  and  Boris  taking  the  careful  line  out 
of  his  trousers.  Boris  always  enjoyed  a 
good  pair  of  trousers  ;  he  said  Savile  Row 
made  such  a  difference  !  Cecil  looked  resent- 
fully at  Joe,  who,  equally  uncomfortable 
physically,  seemed  to  be  spiritually  quite 
happy.  Jocelyn's  nature  was  a  more 
adaptable  one  than  Cecil's.  Also  Joe  quite 
distinctly  wanted  to  see  more  of  the  tall 
adventurer  slouching  along  ahead,  leading 
Pippa,  the  pony,  towards  "  The  Green 
Dragon."  The  sky,  in  the  after-glow,  was 
a  blaze  of  purple  and  flame.  There  were 
wings  and  spears  in  the  sky,  and  great 
wheeling  shapes.  Joe  hated  a  tame  life  ; 
he  was  strangely  excited  by  the  personality 
of  Dick  Carew,  the  strange  hints  dropped  of 


his  travels,  his  rebellions  and  risks  and  odd 
motley  friendships. 

"  The  Green  Dragon  "  lay  ahead,  humped 
dark  against  molten  gold.  The  wheels  of 
the  cart  crunched  the  cobbles.  Joe  was 
very  contented.  He  thought  Cecil  was 
silent  because  he  was  contented  also.  Joe 
was  not  observant. 

IV. 

But  Carew,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
extremely  observant.  After  the  two  boys 
had  gone  to  their  room  that  night,  after 
much  food  and  drink  and  extravagant  talk, 
he  set  out  for  one  of  his  usual  night  rambles. 
His  thoughts  were  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  his  young  half-brother. 
Cecil  was  even  more  hopeless  than  when 
they  had  last  met,  some  four  years  ago. 
You  could  forgive  things  in  a  schoolboy 
which  could  not  be  forgiven  in  a  young  man 
of  twenty-two. 

"  He's  a  snob,"  muttered  the  Meddler, 
slashing  furiously  at  imaginary  thistle-heads 
with  his  stick.  And  that  was  the  worst 
thing  that  he  could  say  of  anyone.  There 
might  be  much  good  to  be  said  for  a 
criminal ;  a  murderer,  no  doubt,  had  excel- 
lent excuses  ;  misers,  bullies,  and  cowards 
were  at  least  human,  but  what  could  be 
said  for  a  snob  ?  Nothing,  obviously.  But 
something  might  be  done  about  it.  Richard 
Spurnville  Carew  was  a  man  with  a  distinct 
flair  in  his  soul  for  interference  with  Provi- 
dence and  creation.  If  Cecil  had  been 
created  a  snob,  then  no  lesson  was  too 
drastic  to  destroy  his  snobbery.  And  if 
Providence  had  thrown  him  into  Carew's 
way,  then  obviously  he  was  the  appointed 
destroyer.  He  felt  personal  responsibility 
for  this  letting  loose  of  a  snob  upon  the 
world.  Snobs  could  do  a  terrific  lot  of  harm  ; 
they  could  break  hearts,  they  could  pervert 
vision,  they  could  prevent  the  onward 
march  of  tolerance  and  humanity.  Really, 
argued  the  Meddler,  getting  very  excited, 
it  was  almost  the  duty  of  an  altruist  to 
slay  a  snob — slay  him  outright  and  bury 
him  in  a  ditch  under  the  nettles.  What 
possible  use  could  the  world  have  for  a  man 
who  blushed  and  wriggled  in  dread  lest 
his  friend  should  observe  the  stains  and 
unsightliness  of  his  brother's  dungarees  ? 
Certainly  Cecil  must  be  taught,  or  die  !  The 
only  question  still  remaining  was  the  best 
form  in  which  to  administer  the  teaching. 

Now,  midnight  is  not  exactly  the  time 
for  either  a  red  sunset  or  a  red  sunrise — not 
in  England,  anyhow — so  that  it  gradually 
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dawned  upon  Carew  that  the  dull  smoulder- 
ing glare  that  was  illuminating  the  sky  was 
due  to  a  more  sinister  cause  than  Nature's. 
Fire  !     One  of  the  farms  was  on  fire. 

V. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  rapping  impera- 
tively at  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
Cecil  and  Hemmingway  were,  in  spite  of 
the  commotion  below,  blissfully  asleep. 

"  Let  me  in,  you  fellows  !     It's  urgent." 

A  very  sleepy,  resentful  brother  unbolted 
to  him.     "  Hullo  !    What's  the  rumpus  ?  " 

"  I've  got  to  get  out  of  this  quickly," 
said  the  Meddler.  His  hair  was  dishevelled 
and  his  voice  hoarse.  "  Someone's  fired  one 
of  the  ricks  a  couple  of  miles  down  the  road. 
The  whole  village  is  out.     Listen  !  " 

Jocelyn  sprang  out  of  bed  and  rushed  to 
the  window.  There  is  something  in  a 'fire 
to  excite  any  healthy  lad.  "  By  Jove, 
yes  !  It's  a  good  one  !  Let's  go  down  and 
see  the  fun." 

"  I've  got  to  get  out  of  this,  I  tell  you," 
said  Carew  fiercely. 

They  turned  round  and  faced  him. 
"  You  «     Why  ?     What  ?  " 

"  I  put  a  match  to  a  dry  rick,"  the  man 
snapped  out,  irritable  with  their  slow  com- 
prehension. Watching  Cecil,  he  saw  him 
turn  very  white,  saw  his  brows  twitch 
nervously.  Case  of  arson  !  Wanted  by  the 
police  !  Got  to  get  out  of  this  !  "  Well,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  we'll  teach  this  formal 
youngster  what  life  is  like,  stripped  of  its 
wrappings." 

But  it  was  Joe  Hemmingway  who 
answered  the  appeal  as  Carew  could  have 
wished  Cecil  would  answer  it.  "  Jolly  good 
thing  they  got  the  car  repaired  last  night," 
he  remarked  cheerfully,  beginning  to  throw 
on  his  clothes.  "  They  won't  take  any 
notice  even  if  we  do  run  it  out  now  ;  sure 
to  think  we're"  only  going  down  to  give  a 
hand  with  the  "fire.  We'll  pick  up  a  pot  of 
paint  in  the  garage  and  paint  out  the 
number  in  th$  next  quiet  lane  where  the 
hedges  are  tall  enough." 

Dick  Carew  suddenly  smiled  at  him,  and 
Jocelyn  felt  a  warming  at  his  heart.  What 
stunning  luck  it  was  that  he  should  get  a 
chance  to  do  something  for  this  hero  who 
had  so  captured  his  imagination  !  Odd  of 
Cecil  never  to  have  mentioned  that  he  had 
a  splendid  buccaneering  brother  knocking 
about  somewhere  between  Abyssinia  and 
Buckinghamshire.  Arson?  Oh,  well,  doubt- 
less there  are  good  reasons  even  for  arson. 
Joe  didn't  care. 


Cecil,  on  the  other  hand,  did  care  very 
vehemently.  He  would  have  backed  out  of 
the  whole  shoddy  business  if  jJoe  had  not 
been  showing  symptoms  of  such  utterly 
superfluous  aid  to  a  pal  in  distress — to  a 
pal  ?  No,  hang,  it,  to  a  pal's  brother  ! 
Can't  the  man  get  out  of  his  own  scrapes  ? 
Setting  fire  to  ricks,  too,  and  then  breaking 
in  on  them,  shaking  with  funk.  "  What 
did  you  want  to  do  it  for  ?  "  he  blurted 
out,  angrily  ramming  on  his  boots.  He  had 
to  stick-  to  Hemmingway  at  all  costs — 
ambition,  career,  Parliament.  Besides,  he 
was  fond  of  him ;  they  had  hit  it  off  for 
years.  "  What  the  deuce  did  you  want  to 
do  it  for,  Dick  ?  " 

The  village  fire-engine  thundered  past  on 
the*  road  below,  small  boys  leaping  about  it 
like  goblins  in  the  night,  squealing  "with 
ecstasy. 

"  The  farmer  tried  to  do  me  over  the 
sale  of  a  dog  this  afternoon — yesterday 
afternoon — what  time  is  it "?  I've  lost 
count.  When  he  saw  that  I  was  wise  to 
his  game,  he  lost  his  temper — practically 
kicked  me  out  of  his  back  yard.  I  said 
then  I'd  show  him,  and,  by  Heaven,  I  have ! 
I'm  not  sorry.  The  trouble  is,  I  believe  I 
was  spotted.  I  can't  tell  you  the  whole  tale 
now,  but  I  shan't  feel  safe  till  I'm  a  hundred 
niiles  away  from  here.  Do  get  a  move  on, 
can't  you  1  I've  never  seen  anyone  fumble 
as  you  do,  Cecil !  " 

Back  yard  !  Vulgar  quarrel  with  a  farmer 
over  the  price  of  a  dog  !  Then  flight  across 
England,  the  police  hot  on  the  track,  the 
number  of  the  car  painted  out.  .  .  . 

Teach  the  boy  not  to  be  a  snob  ! 

VI. 

All  his  life  long  Cecil  Spurnville  Carew  will 
never  forget  the  nightmare  of  that  helter- 
skelter  rush  across  England,  starting  in  the 
grey  early  morning  light,  and  halting  only 
for  the  purpose  of  painting  out  their  number 
and  substituting  another.  Jocelyn  was  at 
the  wheel,  Dick  beside  him  to  direct  the 
route ;  Cecil  in  the  tonneau  with  the  four 
beastly  pups,  which  Carew  had  refused 
point-blank  to  leave  behind.  He  had 
abandoned  the  pony  and  cart,  knowing 
that  they  would  probably  be  looked  after 
for  their  value  by  the  landlord  of  "  The 
Green  Dragon,"  but  Watson,  Boris,  Kim, 
and  Beauty  were  a  different  matter.  He 
said,  glowering  at  Cecil :  "  All  right,  then, 
I  don't  care  if  they  do  arrest  me.  You'll 
have  to  appear  as  a  witness,  you  know." 
And  in  the  end  his  dominating  will  had 
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swept  them  all  somehow  into  the  car,  and 
away  in  the  direction  of  Penzance,  where  he 
said  he  could*  pick  up  a  tramp  steamer.  He 
knew  several  loafing  captains  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  could  get  over  to 
Brittany. 

Cecil  sat  in  the  tonneau,  straining  slightly 
forward,  aghast  at  the  pace  Jocelyn  was 
making,  and  yet  fearing  that  the  pace 
would  not  be  enough,  and  that  at  any 
moment  the  police  car  might  overhaul  them. 
Beauty,  in  a  sudden  access  of  affection 
entirely  foreign  to  his  temperament, 
sprawled  heavily  across  his  knees,  occasion- 
ally clumsily  licking  his  neck.  The  wolf 
puppy  and  the  spaniel  fought  round  I  his 
ankles  with  sudden  growls  and  barks 
and  skirmishings,  baring  of  teeth  and 
lashing  of  tails.  Kim  sat  aloof  on  the  seat 
beside  Cecil,  watching  his  discomfort  with 
the  cynical  ironic  eyes  of  an  old  Chinese 
mandarin.  Cecil  was  convinced  that  Kim 
was  aware  of  his  plight,  and  rejoiced  in  it. 
He  was  excruciatingly  uncomfortable  and 
out  of  his  element.  Now  and  then,  in  a 
dazed  sort  of  way,  he  wondered  what  he 
was  doing,  what  he  had  done,  that  he 
should  be  pursued  across  the  pleasant  land 
of  England,  without  stopping  for  food  or 
drink,  except  once  at  an  unobtrusive  inn, 
where,  at  the  Meddler's  orders,  they  drew 
up  for  the  space  of  a  minute  and  a  half  while 
Jocelyn  dashed  in  and  bought  up  whatever 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  They  lunched 
and  dined  while  the  speedometer  rose  and 
fell  from  fifty  to  sixty,  then  to  fifty  again, 
accelerating  up  to  sixty-five  at  Carew's 
sudden  realisation  that  they  were  within 
half  a  mile  of  Exeter  station.  With  the 
Cornish  Riviera  Express  leaving  London  at 
10.30  a.m.,  it  was  just  about  due  to  pass. 
If  the  Market  St.  Dunstan's  police  had 
telegraphed  there  that  the  suspects  might 
be  on  the  train,  the  officials  would  be  on 
the  look-out.  So  from  that  point  onwards 
they  made  enormous  detours,  avoiding  the 
stations  along  that  line,  and  several  times 
losing  their  way,  to  pick  up  the  south- 
westerly direction  again  with  difficulty. 
Carew  could  not  drive  a  car,  having  been 
mainly  concerned  with  horses  all  his  life. 
Cecil  was  not  such  an  expert  driver  as 
Jocelyn,  so  >  the  latter  drove  unflaggingly, 
intoxicated  by  the  queer  new  sensation  of 
being  chased,  intoxicated  by  his  own  rdle 
of  rescuer,  intoxicated  by  the  snatches  of 
talk  that  beat  on  his  ears  with  the  rush  and 
cut  of  the  wind  fleeting  past  them.  Now 
that  they  were  really  moving,  and  moving 


all  the  time,  Carew's  manner  lost  its  strained 
urgency ;  perhaps  he  was  the  calmest  of 
the  three  of  them.  His  lips  were  parted  in 
a  smile  that  was  half  mocking,  yet  half 
tender  whenever  he  glanced  at  Hemming- 
way's  intent  young  features  beside  him. 
Nice  boy !  Good  stuff  in  him  !  Must  be 
whacked  by  now,  utterly  whacked. 

But  Penzance  was  in  sight.  They  drove, 
with  many  precautions  calculated  to  mystify 
pursuers,  to  a  small  and  inconspicuous 
quayside  inn .  Carew  believed  that  he  would 
be  fairly  safe  to  put  up  there  for  a  few 
hours,  as  the  host  was  an  old  sailor  and  the 
sort  of  friend  who  would,  if  the  necessity 
arose,  lie  sturdily  for  him.  He  returned  from 
a  short  parley  with  this  gentleman,  and 
found  Cecil  alone  in  the  bar,  Joe  having 
already  stumbled  up  to  bed,  unable  to 
keep  awake  for  one  moment  longer,  now 
that  the  desperate  need  for  his  services 
was  over.  The  Happy  Meddler  told  Cecil's 
unresponsive  back  that  the  tramp  steamer 
for  which  he  had  been  inquiring,  and  upon 
which  he  had  based  his  hopes  of  escape,  was 
indeed  in  harbour,  and  would  be  putting  out 
the  following  morning,  with  or  without 
stowaways. 

At  that  word  Cecil's  nerves  and  temper 
suddenly  burst  control.  "  Stowaway  %  "  he 
snapped  angrily.  "  Pleasant  notion  that 
one  of  our  family  should  spend  his  time 
crawling  about  a  hold  and  hiding  behind 
cases  !  Have  you  no  sense  of  dignity, 
Dick  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  his  light- 
hearted  brother.  "  Did  you  ever  think  I 
had  ?  You'll  be  asking  me  next  whether  I'm 
properly  repentant." 

"  You  have  every  reason  to  be,"  retorted 
Cecil. 

"  Dear  brother,  didn't  you  enjoy  your 
drive  ?  You  seem  agitated.  Were  the  dogs 
a  nuisance  ?  " 

"  Look  here,  Dick,  has  it  struck  you,  by 
any  chance,  that  by  hauling  in  my  friend 
to  help  you  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
one  of  your  less  happy  criminal  acts,  you've 
probably  done  in  my  whole  career  ?  I 
don't  suppose  Joe  will  be  particularly 
anxious  to  recommend  for  his  father's 
secretary  a  fellow  whose  brother " 

"You're  a  fool,  Cecil !  Young  Hemming- 
way  is  much  more  likely  to  give  you  a  boost 
up  now  than  he  ever  was  before.  Funny, 
but  it's  a  fact.  Haven't  you  noticed  that 
he's  inclined  to  like  me,  criminal  or  no 
criminal  ?  " 

Cecil  had  noticed.   "  Liking  is  one  thing," 
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he  argued  shrewdly,  "  and  a  responsible  job 
is  another." 

"  You'll  never  be  fit  for  a  responsible  job, 
Cecil,  until  you  learn  to  be  a  little  more 
irresponsible  yourself.  However,  I  suppose 
you're  the  stuff  that  able  administrators 
are  made  of,  Heaven  help  the  country ! 
Shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  ended  as 
Home  Secretary ;  then  you'll  be  able  to 
grant  me  a  free  pardon,  and  I  can  return 
from  exile  and  set  up  a  chicken  farm.  Good 
night,  old  boy  !  Thanks  for  your  help  and 
unswerving  loyalty  over  this  affair.  And 
don't  worry  about  your  job  ;  nothing  that 
I've  done  or  said  has  damaged  your  chances 
in  the  slightest." 

The  Happy  Meddler  slept  well  that  night, 
sunnily  convinced  that  if  such  a  misfortune 
awaited  England  as  the  appointment  of 
Cecil  to  the  Home  Secretaryship,  at  least 
Eichard  Spurnville  Carew  had  striven  his 
utmost  to  make  a  human  being  out  of  a 
pillar  of  good  form  and  unbending  prin- 
ciples. The  next  morning  showed  him, 
through  his  window,  the  sun  sparkling  on 
the  green  water  of  the  harbour.  He  got  up 
and  spent  a  congenial  couple  of  hours 
sauntering  about  the  quays,  yarning  with 
some  old  salty  acquaintances.  Then  he  saw 
Joe  Hemmingway  coming  towards  him,  and 
hailed  him  with  a  shout.  "  Isn't  this  great  ?" 
he  began,  forgetting  that  he  was  supposed 
to  be  skulking  in  peril  of  the  law.  Then  he 
noticed  that  the  boy's  face  was  rather  white, 
and  that  his  lips  were  curved  angrily,  as 
though  from  some  recent  encounter. 

"  Rather  !  "  said  Joe.  "  Oughtn't  we  to 
be  off  ?     Which  is  our  ship  ?  " 

At  random,  the  Meddler  pointed  out  one 
among  the  crowded  throng  of  masts  and 
funnels.  He  rather  hoped  to  get  rid  of  Cecil 
and  Joe  that  morning,  so  as  not  to  be 
actually  compelled  to  make  an  enforced  trip 
to  Brittany  among  evil-smelling  cargoes. 
Not  that,  at  the  worst,  it  mattered  ;  he 
never  much  cared  where  he  went,  and 
Brittany  was  as  good  a  place  as  any  other, 
only  there  were  the  dogs  and  the  bother  of 
quarantine.  And  then  only  it  struck  him 
that  Joe  was  saying  "we"  and  "our."  He  sat 
down  heavily  on  a  coil  of  rope.  Surely  the 
quixotic  young  fellow  could  not  mean.  .  .  . 
"  Where's  Cecil  %  "  he  asked  feebly,  to  gain 
time.  Cecil  might  be  relied  on  to  drag 
Jocelyn  away  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

"  Cecil  took  the  eight-thirty  back  to 
Town." 

"  What?" 


"  You  see,"  explained  Jocelyn  casually, 
leaning  up  against  a  tarry  sun-splashed  wall, 
"  he  and  I  had  a  bit  of  a  row  this  morning, 
early.  I  say,  aren't  we  in  rather  an  exposed 
spot  here  ?  Mightn't  you  be  seen  ?  It 
would  be  rather  a  shame,  after  that  gorgeous 
run  we  had  yesterday,  if  now,  at  the 
eleventh  hour — — " 

"  Never  mind  that,"  interrupted  Carew. 
He  was  feeling  cold  and  apprehensive. 
"  What  was  the  row  about  ?  Me,  I  sup- 
pose ?  ". 

"  Of  course,"  assented  the  boy  in  cheerful 
tones.  Then  he  broke  out :  "  If  I  had  known 
he  was  like  that  all  these  years- — I'm  glad 
I  know  now,  anyway.  I  don't  ever  want  to 
see  him  again,  and  I  told  him  so,  and  that's 
that." 

The  Meddler's  sense  of  guilt  deepened  in 
hue  from  a  mere  rosy  flesh-tint  to  naming 
vermilion.  "  Yes,  but  look  here,  Joe——-" 
he  began. 

But  Hemmingway  was  surging  well  past 
reason,  on  the  tide  of  strong  honest  indig- 
nation. "  Just  because  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  we  were  both  going  with  you  to 
Brittany,  or  wherever  you're  bound  for — — " 

"  Going  with  me?"  ejaculated  the 
Meddler  helplessly. 

But  Jocelyn  went  on,  in  all  simple  good 
faith  :  "  Well,  rather  !  You  don't  think  I 
was  going  to  chuck  the  whole  show  just 
because  we  had  arrived  at  Penzance  ?  What 
time  do  we  start  %  " 

Carew  drew  a  long  breath  and  faced  the 
spectre  of  his  own  interference. 

If  the  gods  had  chosen  to  make  of  Cecil 
Spurnville  Carew  an  upright  young  man, 
with  rigid  ideas  on  conformity  and  decency 
and  responsibility,  what  reason  had  a 
bungling  idiot  like  himself  to  re-mould  this 
brother  nearer  to  his  heart's  desire  ?  Cecil 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  made  a  much 
better  Home  Secretary  in  his  original  state, 
without  re-moulding.  And  now,  unless 
something  drastic  and  immediate  were  done 
in  the  matter,  he  might  never  be  Home 
Secretary  at  all.  The  Happy  Meddler,  with 
no  ambitions  himself,  could  yet  respect  the 
ambitions  of  another.  Owing  to  him,  Cecil 
had  quarrelled  with  Jocelyn,  and  would, 
therefore,  never  be  secretary  to  Sir  George 
Hemmingway,  M.P.,  and  thus  lose  what  was 
really  an  excellent  chance  of  ultimately 
standing  for  Parliament  himself. 

Disconsolately  the  Happy  Meddler  gazed 
out  to  the  shine  and  toss  of  the  waves  beyond 
the  harbour  bar.  He  had  realised  that  the 
only   way   to    restore   friendship    between 
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Cecil  and  Joe  was  to  blacken  himself  in  the 
sight  of  this  young  idealist — to  blacken 
himself,  not  romantically,  but  in  a  way  that 
youth  would  not  forgive. 

Carew  was  a  wise  man,  and  knew  youth. 
The  one  thing  that  youth  will  not  forgive 
is  to  have  its  high  purpose  laughed  at. 
Hating  the  task  before  him,  Carew  bowed 
his  head  to  it. 

"  I  don't  think  you  had  better  go  with 
me,  Joe.  You  see,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm 
not  going  at  all." 

"  You  can't  stop  in  England  !  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  arson,  you  know  !  " 

Carew  laughed.  "  My  dear  lad,  you  don't 
really  imagine,  do  you,  that  I  fired  those 
ricks  ?  " 

"  You— didn't  ?  " 

"  Not  within  a  hundred  miles  of  it.  The 
idea's  absurd  !  " 

Jocelyn's  mind  was  a  turbulence  of 
amazement,  disbelief,  and  bewilderment. 
"  But  then,  if  you  didn't,  why  need  you 
have  been  so  afraid  ?  Even  if  they  had 
suspected  you,  you  could  have  cleared 
yourself." 

"  I  wasn't  afraid,"  laughed  the  Meddler. 
He  found  it  easier  to  laugh.  "  I  saw  the 
fire,  and  thought  it  would  be  rather  a  joke 
to  persuade  you  and  Cecil  that  I  was  the 
culprit,  didn't  mean  to  carry  the  joke  so 
far  at  first,  but  when  you  rose  so  beauti- 
fully— well,  it  would  have  taken  an  angel 
to  resist  pulling  your  leg  all  the  way  from 
Market  St.  Dunstan's  to  Penzance !  " 
Carew  threw  back  his  head  and  roared. 

"  No  one  was  pursuing  us,  then  ?  "  Joe 
was  looking  very  hard  at  a  rust-red  sail 
which,  with  much  hauling  of  sheets,  and 
shouts  in  raucous  Cornish,  was  just  then 
being  unfurled  for  a  voyage.  "  Seventy  miles 
an  hour  and  hardly  daring  to  look  over  our 
shoulders — from  nothing  !  Yes,  it  must  have 
seemed-— humorous  to  you  ;  I  can  quite 
understand  that." 

"  Hang  it !  "  muttered  Carew  to  himself. 
"  Why  need  the  boy  look  as  though  I  had 
killed  something  ?  "  For  he  knew  well  that 
what  lay  slain   was    Joe's   expectancy  of 


Eomance.  Joe  would  never  again  believe 
in  the  good  things  one  met  on  the  highways 
of  the  world. 

Aloud,  Carew  went  on  :  "  Upon  my  word, 
you  were  so  dreadfully  solemn  and  tense 
and  strenuous  over  it  all,  that  now  and  then 
I  almost  believed  in  it  myself.  You  must 
own,  though,  that  I  worked  up  the  atmo- 
sphere well." 

"  Very  well  indeed,"  echoed  the  hard 
young  voice  that  was  so  much  worse  than 
any  reproach.  "  What  made  you  tell  me 
now  ?  " 

Carew  yawned,  and  decided  with  one 
brutal  stroke  to  put  a  finish  to  his  own 
torturing  hour  of  atonement.  "  What  made 
me  tell  you  now  \  Oh,  the  contemplation 
of  having  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
trapesing  about  in  tramp  steamers,  with 
you,  all  noble,  being  faithful  unto  death 
beside  me." 

And  he  wondered,  for  a  moment,  whether 
he  had  overdone  his  part.  But  he  did  not 
wish  to  fail  in  the  process  of  reinstating 
Cecil.  He  might  as  well  make  sure  that  the 
boy  would  loathe  the  very  sight  of  him  for 
ever  afterwards.  He  could  not  help  rather 
admiring  the  way  in  which  Joe  stood  dis- 
illusionment ;  he  had  even  been  able  to 
force  a  smile  at  the  last  thrust,  but  his  eyes 
had  not  met  Carew's,  and  Carew  understood 
why :  Joe  was  ashamed,  not  for  himself,  but 
for  the  older  and  wiser  man  who  had  played 
such  a  trick  on  him. 

"  Yes,  it  would  have  been  a  bit  boring  and 
awkward  for  you.  Sorry  I  was  so  dense 
about  it.  Then  I'll  say  good-bye  now,  if  you 
don't  mind.  By  the  way  " — he  had  already 
swung  on  his  heel,  but  he  now  turned  back— 
"  did  Cecil  know  that  you  were  fooling  us  V% 

Carew  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  You  see, 
Cecil  has  known  me  for  a  good  many  years," 
he  said  gently. 

Jocelyn  nodded  and  went. 

But  for  a  long  time  Dick  Carew  sat  on 
the  coil  of  rope,  heedless  of  the  bustling, 
clanging  movement  on  the  quays  all  round 
him.  It  is  not  often  that  you  are  hero  to 
an  ardent  young  worshipper.  And  he  had 
liked  Joe  ;   he  still  liked  him,  quite  a  lot. 


Another  story  from  the  career  of  "  The  Happy  Meddler  "  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


THE   CHINOOK 


By   RALPH    STOCK 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    STEVEN    SPURRIER 


STKODE's  programme  was  sweetly 
simple — or  perhaps  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  call  it  simple. 

Crawling  from  under  a  mound  of  blankets 
into  darkness  and  a  temperature  that  ranged 
between  freezing  point  and  forty  degrees 
below  zero,  he  lit  the  stove  with  shavings 
carefully  prepared  the  previous  evening, 
broke  the  ice  in  the  water-bucket,  and  left 
the  kettle  to  boil  while  he  fed  the  stable 
horses  and  forked  hay  to  the  calves  by  the 
light  of  a  hurricane  lantern. 

This  might  take  an  hour  or  two  hours, 
according  to  circumstance,  but  it  set  his 
blood  in  motion,  and  made  the  singing  of 
the  kettle  a  welcome  sound  on  returning  to 
the  shack. 

Then  to  beans  and  bacon,  and  bread  and 
syrup,  and  sometimes  a  tin  of  tomatoes, 
followed  by  the  watering  of  the  stock  at 
ice-holes  axed  out  of  the  creek,  and  the 
possible  mending  of  the  shed  roof  where  the 
weight  of  snow  had  been  too  much  for  it, 
and  the  opening  of  the  corral  gates  on  fine 
days  to  let  the  cattle  rustle  for  themselves, 
and  rounding  them  up  before  darkness  or  a 
blizzard  took  a  hand  in  the  game,  and  some 
wood-chopping,  and  another  meal,  and  the 
re-reading  of  whatever  literature  the  shack 
contained,  and  the  mound  of  blankets  again. 

Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  days  in  a 
prairie  winter,  and  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  Strode 's  programme.  It  was  not  exactly 
his  preconceived  idea  of  programmes  "  out 
West,'*'  but  he  had  learned  to  distrust 
preconceived  ideas  and  adapt  himself  to 
almost  anything,  which  is  the  first  lesson 
the  prairie  has  to  teach.  After  all,  it  was 
work,  and  that  was  what  he  had  come 
West  for. 

At  Pine  Creek's  leading  dry-goods  store 
a  man  with  a  face  like  crumpled  brown 
paper  had  said  :   "  Want  a  30b  ?  " 

Strode,  with  equal  brevity,  had  answered 
"  Yes,"  and  in  rather  less  than  five  minutes 
he  found  himself  seated  beside  his  employer 
on  a  box  waggon,  jogging  over  russet-hued 
plains  towards  a  distant  blue  line  of  hills. 


The  man  with  the  brown-paper  face 
proved  to  be  Ben  Hammond,  owner  of  the 
Z-X,  one  of  those  small  cattle  ranches  in  the 
Bad  Lands  not  yet  ousted  by  the  encroaching 
and  hated  farmer.  Here,  for  two  months 
of  glorious  Indian  summer,  Strode  had  gone 
quietly  and  thoroughly  to  work  *at  whatever 
came  his  way,  and  when  Winter  shut  down 
her  icy  lid  with  a  snap,  and  the  other 
"  hands  "  had  been  paid  off,  Ben  Hammond 
had  something  to  say,  and  said  it  in  his 
usual  concise  fashion  : 

"You're  a  quiet  kind  of  guy." 

"  Think  so  ?  "  said  Strode. 

"  Yep.     Used  to  living  alone,  I  guess." 

"  Well,  hardly." 

"  But  it  wouldn't  hurt  you  any." 

"  I  don't  somehow  think  it  would," 
Strode  admitted. 

"  Well,  have  a  try.  You're  in  charge  of 
the  Warlodge  winter  camp  from  now  on  at 
forty  a  month." 

"  But—" 

"  All  right,  make  it  fifty." 

"  I  wasn't  kicking  at  the  wages — — " 
Strode  began. 

"  What's  eating  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Only  that  I've  never  run  a  winter  camp 
in  my  life." 

"  Fork  hay,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes'" 

"  Eide  enough  to  bring  a  few  calves  in 

out  of  the  wet  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so."  * 

"  Well,  then." 

"  And  that  was  how  Strode's  programme 
came  into  being.  It  appeared  that  two  men 
usually  undertook  this  work  as  a  safeguard 
against  loneliness.  But,  as  Ben  Hammond 
explained,  it  was  better  business  from  the 
Z-X  point  of  view  to  collect  a  hard-working, 
fifty-dollar-a-month  lunatic,  when  Spring 
came  round,  than  a  pair  of  normal,  twenty- 
dollar  "  do-nothings  "  who  had  scamped 
their  work  through  fighting  over  it — as  they 
invariably  did. 

Strode  agreed,  and,  with  an  occasional 
visit  from  his  boss,  had  run  the  winter  camp 
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for  six  months  now  without  apparent  ill- 
effect.  In  fact,  he  rather  liked  the  life.  To 
bring  in  the  calves,  fasten  the  corral  gate, 
and  sit  before  a  red-hot  box-stove  while  a 
north-west  blizzard  beat  its  tattoo  on  the 
tiny  window  pane,  afforded  him  quiet  satis- 
faction. Storms  might  come  and  storms 
might  go,  but  he  and  his  fifty  dollars  went 
on — well,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least  for  another 
three  weeks.  Then  the  Chinook  would 
come  like  a  magic  breath,  honeycombing 
snowdrifts  and  transforming  ice-bound 
creeks  into  busy  torrents,  and  he  would 
draw  three  hundred  dollars  and  move 
on  to  pastures  new,  foot-loose  and  fancy 
free. 

At  this  stage  in  his  musings,  on  a  wild 


in  a  blizzard  himself  before  now  and  taken 
every  clump  of  herbage  for  a  house.  "  This 
is  the  Z-X  winter  camp.     You're  safe." 

"  Safe,"  repeated  the  woman,  as  though 
the  word  conveyed  little  to  her.  "  Ah,  yes, 
safe."     Then  she  slept. 

Strode  watched  her  for  a  while,  wondering. 
There  was  a  wedding  ring  on  her  finger ; 
that  was  all  he  could  fathom  about  her 
until  he  came  in  from  feeding  the  calves 
the  next  morning.  She  was  up  then, 
cooking  the  breakfast,  and  it  was  while 
she  was  making  the  tea  that  he  noticed 
her  wedding  ring  had  gone. 

"  I've  got  to  thank  you,"'  she  began. 

"  Please  don't,"  said  Strode. 

"  All    right,"    she    agreed.     "  You'd    do 


"  And  the  first  thin&'  she  did  was  to  lau^h."' 


night  of  wind  and  driven  snow,  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  shack  door — a  gust  rattling 
it,  no  doubt.  Strode  stoked  the  fire  with 
a  fresh  pine  knot  and  drew  nearer  to  the 
blaze.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
sound  was  unlike  a  knock,  and  a  moment 
later  he  was  at  the  open  door  staring  into 
the  smother — over  a  woman's  body. 

She  opened  her  eyes  soon  after  a  sip  of 
spirit  had  passed  her  lips,  and  the  first 
thing  she  did  was  to  laugh.  There  were 
dead-white  patches  of  frost-bite  on  her 
chin  and  cheeks  ;  her  hair  hung  dank  upon 
her  forehead  where  the  snow  had  melted 
from  it;  her  eyes  held  cold  desperation, 
and  anything  less  mirthful  than  her  laugh 
Strode  had  never  heard. 

"  Not  a  sage  bush,"  she  muttered,  gazing 
about  her  with  dull  incredulity.  "  Not  a 
sage  bush." 

"  No,"  said  Strode.    He  had  been  lost 


as  much  for  a  dog,  anyway.  My  name's 
Mellor— Edith  Mellor.  D'you  want  the 
rest  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  you  care  to  give  it  me, 
Mrs.  Mellor." 

She  coloured  and  glanced  involuntarily 
at  her  hand. 

"  You're  pretty  quick— for  a  man,"  she 
observed.  "  Well,  I'd  like  you  to  know 
that  I'm  not  married  to  anyone  or  anything. 
Mellor  s  my  maiden  name,  and  I'm  keeping 
it  from  now  on.  I  wonder  what  else  you've 
noticed,"  she  added  quickly. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Strode,  "  except  that 
you're  still  tired  out.  Let's  see  what 
breakfast  will  do." 

But  breakfast  did  little  for  Edith  Mellor. 
There  was  a  hardness  about  her,  a  mocking 
quality  in  voice  and  manner  that  Strode 
found  vaguely  repellent. 

"  Alone  here,   eh  ?  "  she  observed  later, 
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while  staring  through  the  window  at  the 
snow-swept  wilderness  outside. 

"  Yes,"  said  Strode. 

The  woman  shuddered  and  turned  back 
to  the  stove. 

"  How  you  can  stand  it  beats  me,"  she 
exclaimed  vehemently.  "  It  isn't  right. 
Even  for  a  man  it  isn't  right." 

"  Of  course  it  isn't,"  said  Strode,  "  any 
more  than  it's  right  for  a  steeplejack  to  risk 
his  neck  a  hundred  feet  up  or  a  diver 
twenty  fathoms  down,  but  somebody's  got 
to  do  it." 

Edith  Mellor  flung  back  her  head. 
"  Risk  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Who  cares 
for  risk,  man  or  woman  ?  It's  loneliness 
that  kills,  and  what  do  you  call  that  ?  " 
A  coyote  was  howling  somewhere  in  the 
white  waste.  "  But  I  guess  you're  right," 
she  added  after  a  pause.  "  Somebody's 
got  to  do  these  things — only  not  me,  that's 
all.     I'm  through." 

Strode  waited  for  more,  but  none  came 
at  the  moment.  The  storm  still  raged.  It 
was  evidently  one  of  those  three-day  in- 
flictions that  scourge  the  prairie  as  with  a 
lash.  His  programme  was  carried  out  with 
customary  precision,  and  he  was  getting 
ready  to  move  down  to  the  stable  for  the 
night  when  the  woman  stopped  him. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Into  the  other  shack,"  he  told  her. 

"  You  mean  the  stable,"  she  corrected. 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  Well — — "     Strode  was  at  a  loss. 

"  You  stay  where  you  are,"  commanded 
Edith  Mellor,  "  or  I'll  walk  straight  out 
of  here."  And  she  evidently  meant  it. 
"  Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  Hang 
up  a  blanket,  and  we'll  pretend  we're 
in  different  hotels.  Say,  where  are  you 
from  ?  " 

"  England,"  said  Strode, 

"Ah,"  mused  Edith  Mellor.  "Well, 
you're  a  gentleman,  anyway." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Strode 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  she  returned.  "  I'm 
not  in  the  habit  of  throwing  bouquets 
around,  but  I  like  the  way  you  don't  ask 
questions.  I  wonder  what  you'd  think  of 
me  if  you  knew  all." 

"  I  don't  see  that  ib  would  matter  much 
what  I  thought,"  said  Strode. 

"  May  be  not — to  you.  But  it  would  to 
me.  I  should  just  like  to  know,  that's 
all." 

The  woman  stared  into  the  leaping  heart 
of  the  fire,  and  her  face  seemed  to  change, 
soften.     But    only    for    a    moment.     The 


next  she  flung  back  her  head  as  though 
caught  unawares. 

"  Not  that  it'll  make  any  difference  to 
what  I'm  doing,"  she  added  defiantly. 
"  Nothing  could  alter  that." 

"  Of  course  it  couldn't,"  said  Strode. 

"I'm  from  the  South,"  she  went  on 
presently,  as  much  to  herself  as  to  Strode. 
"  There's  warmth  and — company  down 
there.  I  was  doing  all  right,  too — on 
circuit,  song  and  dance  act.  Then  he 
came  along.  One  of  the  best.  There's 
nothing  the  matter  with  him— except  that 
he  doesn't  know  when  he's  beat.  You 
know  the  kind." 

Strode  nodded. 

"  Admire  it,  likely,  same  as  most.  Well, 
it  is  all  right— until  you've  got  to  live  with 
it — alone,  on  the  prairie.  We  married  and 
came  North.  We  were  going  to  do  wonders 
up  here  where  there's  still  hay,  and  grazing, 
and  water.  We  bought  stock  with  all  we'd 
got,  and  built  corrals  and  a  shack.  Proper 
little  home  we  made  of  it,  too." 

"  You  mean  you  did,"  said  Strode. 

"  All  right,  /  did,"  admitted  Edith 
Mellor.  "  We  used  to  laugh  at  rigging  up 
things  out  of  nothing  in  those  days— cretonne 
and  soap  boxes  mostly.  Every  time  a  cow 
calved  we  used  to  dance  ring-a-ring-o'-roses 
around  it  like  a  couple  of  kids,  and  when 
one  of  the  team  mares  foaled,  we  reckoned 
we  were  on  the  trail  to  a  fortune.  I  tell  you, 
those  were  the  days  !  " 

The  woman's  lips  curled  into  a  satirical 
smile  at  thought  of  them. 

"  But  I've  got  a  business  head  on  me," 
she  added,  turning  to  Strode,  "  and  that's 
an  awkward  thing  to  have  sometimes.  It 
makes  you  see  ahead  too  clearly.  For 
him  the  future  was  always  hidden  in  a  rose- 
coloured  mist.  Just  as  soon  as  this  hap- 
pened, and  that  happened,  we  were  going 
back  South.  But  they  never  did  happen, 
and  I  began  to  see  they  never  would.  Have 
you  ever  seen  things  that  way  ?  " 

"  Often,"  said  Strode.  "  That's  what  life 
seems  to  be  mostly — waiting  for  things  to 
happen." 

"  And  when  they  don't,  and  you  see 
they  never  will,  what  do  you  do  about  it  ?  " 

"  Clear  out  on  the  chance  of  them  happen- 
ing somewhere  else,"  said  Strode. 

"  Of  course  you  do !  "  flashed  Edith 
Mellor.     "  Well,  that's  what  I'm  doing." 

"  You  mean " 

"  I  mean  that  when  I  hit  your  door  I  was 
on  my  way  South,  and  I'll  be  heading  South 
again  as  soon  as  this  storm  lets  up.     What 
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d'you  think  of  that  for  a  respectable 
married  woman  ?  " 

Strode  did  not  answer. 

"  Awful,  isn't  it  ?  "  came  the  taunt. 
"  Yet  I'm  only  doing  what  a  whole  lot  more 
have  wanted  to  do,  but  hadn't  the  sand. 
You  see,  I  haven't  even  had  the  decency  to 
run  away  with  somebody  else.  That  would 
have  given  it  a  '  heart  interest,'  and  folk 
forgive  a  whole  lot  for  that  No,  I'm  just 
running  away  with  myself' — or  what's  left 
of  me,  because  I'm  heart-sick  and  bone 
weary  of  the  whole  thing." 

The  woman's  hands  were  clenched,  her 
lips  compressed  into  a  thin,  straight  line. 

"  It  was  a  good  while  before  I  could  bring 
myself  to  try  and  take  the  heart  out  of 
a  man,"  she  went  on,  "  but  I  came  to  it  in 
the  end.  I  showed  him  in  cold  figures  that 
what  he  was  doing  led  nowhere,  and  never 
would.  I  nagged  him.  Think  of  that — : 
alone  with  a  nagger  !  But  I  might  have 
saved  myself  the  trouble,  He  just  grinned 
and  kept  on  keeping  on.  He's  like 
that." 

"  He  sounds  a  good  sort  to  me,"  said 
Strode. 

"  Good  ?  "  The  woman's  eyes  flashed. 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  he's  the  best  ever  ? 
He's  a  man.  Troubles  piled  in  on  him  like 
a  snow-slide — troubles  that  I  saw  coming 
a  mile,  and  figured  out  how  to  avoid.  But 
he  didn't  avoid  them.  Didn't  seem  to  want 
to.  He  just  met  them  with  that  grin  of 
his  and  butted  his  way  through.  I've  never 
seen  him  down  and  out.  Don't  believe 
anyone  or  anything  could  put  him  that  way. 
He's  too  strong- — self-reliant.  He  made 
me  ashamed  of  the  way  I  felt  about  his 
work.  To  me,  looking  back  over  four  years' 
slavery,  and  ahead  at  maybe  twenty  more, 
it  looked  like  a  bull  charging  a  church. 
It  still  looks  that  way  to  me,  and  always 
will.  I've  left  him  to  it.  He's  better 
without  me,  anyway.  I've  got  hard — hard. 
I'm  going  South  in  spite  of  him— in  spite 
of  hell.  The  more  difficult  the  trail,  the 
better  I'll  like  it.  I'm  righting  for  my  end 
the  way  he  fights  for  his." 

She  went  over  to  the  window  and  pressed 
her  forehead  against  the  frozen  pane. 

"  You've  been  mighty  patient,  stranger," 
she  added  quietly.  "  What  d'you  make  of 
it  all?" 

Strode  looked  up  at  her. 

%t  You'd  laugh  if  I  told  you,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  don't  like  your  laugh." 

"Well,  I  don't  blame  you  for  that," 
returned    Edith    Mellor.     "  It's    got    ugly, 


I  guess,  like  the  rest  of  me.  I  won't  use 
it,  there  !  " 

"Very  well,"  said  Strode.  "I  think 
that  when  the  Chinook  comes — -— " 

"  That  I'll  melt  with  the  rest,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You're  wrong  there,"  she  said  with 
quiet  conviction.  "  You  must  remember 
things  have  worked  me  up  to  this.  It 
'wasn't  impulse,  or  anything  like  that.  I've 
seen  four  Chinooks,  and  all  they  did  was 
to  remind  me  that  another  year  had  gone 
by,  and  that  still  another  was  just  starting. 
I  must  have  been  travelling  North  all  this 
time,  and  I  must  have  reached  some  place 
where  things  are  frozen  the  year  round.  But 
now  I'm  heading  South — South  !  Heavens, " 
she  cried  suddenly,  beating  her  clenched 
fists  on  the  window-sill,  "  will  this  storm 
ever  let  up  ?  " 

It  ran  its  full  course  of  three  days,  then 
cleared  with  a  suddenness  that  made  the 
contrast  almost  overpowering.  Under  the 
reflected  rays  of  a  coldly  brilliant  sun 
the  prairie  was  a  sea  of  dazzling  light. 

Strode  had  fed  the  stock  and  was  standing 
in  the  stable  doorway,  with  eyes  puckered 
against  the  glare,  when  he  caught  sight 
of  a  solitary  black  speck  moving 
almost  imperceptibly,  in  a  world  of  light, 
towards  the  shack.  The  binoculars  revealed 
it  as  a  horse  and  rider.  It  was  not  Ben 
Hammond.  And  it  could  be  no  one  else, 
out  there,  on  the  heels  of  a  three-day 
blizzard,  except— 

Conjecture  merged  into  conviction.  Strode 
hung  up  the  binoculars  and  went  into  the 
shack. 

Breakfast  was  ready.  Edith  Mellor  was 
in  a  ferment  to  be  gone.  Wasn't  she  heading 
South  ?  The  very  prospect  had  brought 
colour  to  her  cheeks,  a  feverish  brightness 
to  her  eye.  Ten  miles  further  on  she  would 
come  to  the  HYU,  and  after  that  the  MQ  ; 
then  there  were  farms,  a  whole  string  of 
them,  clear  down  to  Butte.  Crazy  ?  It 
was  just  anything  that  anyone  liked  to  call 
it,  but  she  was  hitting  the  trail  the  minute 
the  breakfast  things  were  washed  up  and 
the  place  ridded  up  a  bit.  That  was  the 
least  she  could  do  after  Strode's  kindness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  hanging  up 
the  dishcloth  on  a  line  over  the  stove  when 
her  husband  came  to  the  door.  He  fumbled 
some  time  with  the  latch,  but  presently 
stood  in  the  open  doorway  with  hands 
outstretched,  an  immense  silhouette  against 
the  glare. 

"  Anyone  in  ?  "  he  demanded  hoarsely. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Strode. 

'"'  Z-X,  isn't  it  1  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Grave  the  mare  her  head.  Thought  she'd 
know  a  shack  when  she  saw  one."  He  took 
a  step  forward  and  stood  there,  swaying 
gently.  "  I'm  snow-blind,  I  guess.  Forgot 
the  smoked  glasses.  Heavens,  my  eyes!" 
He  crumpled  on  to  the  chair  Strode  set  for 
him  and  sat  with  his  head  on  his  arm.  "  Get 
me  some  snow,  will  you,  stranger  ?  " 

Strode  brought  him  a  handful,  which 
he  pressed  to  his  eyes,  and  all  the  time 
Edith  Mellor  stood  motionless,  staring  at  the 
afflicted  man  as  in  a  trance. 

"  Ah,  that's  better,"  he  muttered  pre- 
sently. "  But  what  does  it  matter,  any- 
way ?  "  His  shoulders  sagged  as  under  a 
crushing  weight.  "  I'm  finished,"  he  added 
quietly. 

"  You'll  be  all  right  in  a  couple  of  days 
or  less,"  Strode  encouraged  him. 

"  All  right  ?  "  His  sightless  eyes  ranged 
the  room.  "  Who  cares  about  this — just 
a  red  blanket  with  pins  sticking  through  it  ? 


And  there's  nothing  to  see  now,  anyway  ? 
She's  gone.  Walked  right  out  of  the  house 
while  I  was  cutting  corral  poles — my  wife. 
Can  you  beat  it  1  " 

"  Why  did  she  do  thafc  ?  "  Strode  asked. 

There  was  a  pause  before  the  other 
answered. 

"  Fancy  asking  !  "  he  exclaimed  bitterly. 
"  But  then  you  don't  know  her  sort,  likely. 
We  live  up  at  the  north  end  of  this  coolie/' 
He  laughed  shortly.  "  Take  a  look  out  of 
your  own  window  and  tell  me  if  you  can 
see  a  woman-  any  woman,  let  alone  her — 
living  with  that,  and  me,  and  nothing  else 
in  the  world  for  four  years.  I've  been 
figuring  things  out,  and  it's  a  wonder  to 
me  she  stayed  as  long  as  she  did." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it .?  " 
Strode  asked. 

"  Do  ?  "  The  man's  hands  were  clasped 
and  a-work  between  his  knees.  "  What  can 
I  do  ?  I  rode  after  her  like  a  fool,  and  look 
what's  happened.  If  I  found  her  she 
wouldn't  come  back.  I  wouldn't  ash  her 
to  come  back.     Her  hands  were  white  when 


'He  crumpled  on  to  the  chair  Strode  set  for  him  and  sat  with  his  head  on  his  arm." 
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she  came  to  me.  You  ought  to  see  them 
now  !  She  could  play  the  piano,  and  sing, 
and  dance,  and  make  more  in  a  month  than 


"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it  ?  "  Strode  repeated.  "  I  mean  you, 
yourself." 


\ 


/ 


I  can  in  a  year.  What  is  there  for  her  here 
but  washing  up,  and  baking,  and  washing 
up  again  ?  I  tell  you  the  prairie's  hard  on 
a  woman — hard." 

"  '  For  better  or  worse,5  you  know," 
Strode  reminded  him. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right  for  us  to  talk  that  way," 
objected  the  other.  "  We've  got  our  work. 
It's  queer  the  grip  it  gets  on  us,  too.  We 
begin  to  think  we're  really  doing  something. 
It's  all  I  know — how  to  work,  and  what's  it 
done  but  lose  me  all  I  was  working  for  ?  " 


Edith  Mellor  stood  motionless,  staring  at 
the  afflicted  n.an  as  in  a  trance." 


"  Me  ?  "     The  man  leant   back   in 
the  chair  with  his  legs  asprawl  and 
a  bitter  smile  on  his  lips.     "  I've  got 
a  few  bottles  up  at  the  shack.     When 
I  get  back  I'll  know  what  to  do  with 
them,  that's  all." 
"And  afterwards?  " 
"  Say,  you  don't  want  to  know  much, 
do  you  1  " 

"  I  was  wondering,"  said  Strode,  "  that's 
all." 

And  so  apparently  was  Edith  Mellor's 
husband.  His  head  sank  slowly  forward 
till  it  rested  in  utter  hopelessness  upon  his 
chest.    So  he  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 


Strode  was  watching  the  calves  scamper 
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through  the  corral  gate  when  Edith  Mellor  "  Oh,  a  couple  of  days  at  the  outside." 

touched  his  arm.  "  And  you'll  bring  hirn  back  home  ?  " 

"  How  long  will  he  be  like  that  ?  "  she  "  I'll  see  to  that,"  said  Strode. 

asked.  "  You're  white,"  said  Edith  Mellor,  and, 

"  It  depends,"  said  Strode.  turning  abruptly,  set  out  through  the  snow 

"  On  what  ?  "  —Northward. 

"  On  you."  As    Strode   watched    her    go,    a    breath 

Edith  Mellor  looked  Southward  over  the  came    down    from    the    hills,    soft     as     a 

glistening  plain.  caress. 

''  I  meant  his  eyes,"  she  said.  The  Chinook  had  come. 

Another  story  in  the  next  number  ivill  record  a  further  episode  from  the  experiences 

of  Strode  in  Canada. 

TERRE   NEUVE. 

HpHE  boats  set  sail  for  Terre  Neuve 
*      This  Spring  and  many  Springs, 
And  they  are  like  a  flock  of  doves 
With  the  wind  in  their  wings. 

Oh,  they  are  like  the  snowy  swans 

Upon  the  waters  cold, 
And  what  they  find  at  Terre  Neuve, 

That  story  is  not  told. 

The  wild  geese  call  high  in  the  sky, 

Far,  far  out  of  sight ; 
They  will  be  going  to  Terre  Neuve 

Many  a  day  and  night. 

The  ancient  world  is  full  of  wrong, 

And  all  the  wise  are  flown; 
And  I'll  be  going  to  Terre  Neuve, 

And  not  be  left  my  lone. 

Cold,  cold  are  the  black  waters, 

And  wild  wind  at  sea, 
But  there'll  be  some  in  Terre  Neuve 

That  look  long  for  me. 

And  when  1  come  to  Terre  Neuve, 

Ere  ever  I  can  land, 
There'll  be  some  running  down  to  the  shore 

To  take  me  by  the  hand. 

Oh,  when  I  come  to  Terre  Neuve, 

Many  a  one  will  cry: 
What  news  is  there  for  Terre  Neuve 

From  the  other  side  the  sky  ? 

The  sails  drop  over  the  edge  o'  the  world, 

Farther  than  eye  can  see, 
And  there'll  be  some  in  Terre  Neuve 

Asking  news  of  me. 

KATHARINE    TYNAN. 


"Luke  Sedley  was  smitten  with  a  horrible  revulsion  of  feeling  at  the  thought  that  she  could  come 
again  to  that  place,  to  that  table,  with  a  strauger." 
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By    DOROTHY    ROGERS 

Author  of  "  If  To-Day  Be  SiveeL" 
ILLUSTRATED    BY    ALBERT    BAILEY 


LUKE  SEDLEY  looked  out  of  his  little 
top-floor  room  and  down  at  the 
traffic  restlessly  surging  below. 
During  nearly  five  years  of  post-war  struggle 
for  life,  precisely  as  his  financial  status  had 
sunk  lower  and  lower,  so  had  his  bodily 
status  soared  higher  and  higher.  Both  had 
now,  he  felt  somewhat  bitterly,  reached  the 
limit  of  their  progression  on  the  downward 
and  upward  scale.  He  was  a  newsvendor, 
and  his  one  poor  room  was  an  attic  on  the 


fourth  floor  of  a  high  and  squalid  building 
in  Soho. 

There  is  little  need  to  describe  the 
miserable  interior  of  his  room,  the  torn 
and  stained  wall-paper,  the  cheap,  rickety 
furniture,  of  a  peculiarly  drab  and  dirty  hue, 
the  narrow  iron  bedstead,  rickety  and 
broken-down  as  everything  else  ;  for  he, 
who  knew  their  sordid  appearance  by  bitter 
familiarity,  had  turned  his  back  on  them 
to  gaze  out  of  the  window  which,  guiltless  of 
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even  the  half-lowered  lid  of  a  blind,  stared 
blankly  out  upon  the  street. 

Far  below,  the  traffic  rumbled  and  groaned 
its  deep  accompaniment  to  the  sharper, 
staccato  notes  of  motor-horns  sounding 
repeatedly.  A  mixed  but  not  uninteresting 
crowd  passed  to  and  fro  along  the  opposite 
pavement.  Without  stretching  his  body 
half  through  his  small  window,  Luke  Sedley 
could  not  have  seen  his  own  side  of  the 
street.  On  the  other  side  there  were  little 
shops,  a  milliner's — with  a  green  curtain 
discreetly  drawn  behind  the  hats  displayed 
in  front — -a  barber's,  a  tobacconist's.  Bub 
it  was  not  on  any  of  these  that  his 
intently  dreamy  gaze  was  fixed,  for 
they  were,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tobacconist's,  all  closed  at  that  hour.  He 
was  regarding  the  brilliantly  -  lighted, 
diamond-paned  windows  of  a  little  res- 
taurant that  spread  above  the  milliner's 
and  the  barber's,  with  an  entrance  between 
the  two,  guarded  by  a  blue  -  and  -  gold 
uniformed  door-keeper  and  a  pair  of  tall 
bay  trees  in  tubs. 

From  where  he  sat  he  could  just  see  the 
small  tables  behind  the  diamond-paned 
casements — three  of  them,  each  set  for 
dinner,  decorated  by  two  tulips  in  a  slender 
vase  and  lit  by  a  pink-shaded  lamp.  Beyond 
that,  his  physical  sight  could  go  no  further 
than  the  patch  of  carpet  between  these  and 
the  tables  further  back  in  the  room.  It  was 
his  mental  vision  that  showed  him  once 
more  the  thinly  panelled  walls  that  strove 
to  represent  the  dignity  of  old  oak,  and  the 
stained  woodwork  criss-crossing  the  ceiling, 
that  counterfeited  ancient  beams.  There 
was  a  high  shelf  running  round  the  room, 
he  remembered,  with  blue  china  upon  it, 
and  there  was  an  open  brick  fireplace.  The 
casements  had  wide  ledges  within.  Marion 
always  used  to  put  her  gloves  there,  and  her 
ridiculous  little  vanity-bag.  (He  remembered 
the  perfume  of  that  bag  to  this  day.)  She 
had  preferred  the  quietness  of  this  unpre- 
tentious Soho  restaurant  to  one  of  the  bigger 
places  with  noise  and  glitter  and  music. 
They  had  invariably  reserved  the  last 
window-table  on  the  right.  He  watched  it 
now  wistfully.  It  was  vacant,  as  if  waiting 
for  him  and  her.  There  was  even  a  card 
upon  it,  marking  it  as  reserved.  Luke  Sedley 
gave  a  short  harsh  laugh.  He  had  not  in  his 
possession  enough  money  to  pay  for  a  dinner 
for  one,  far  less  for  two,  even  at  the  moderate 
charge  of  that  particular  restaurant,  yet 
he  resented  strangely  the  black-lettered  card 
that  kept  his  table — their  table — for  some 


heedless,  hungry  outsider  who  merely  came 
to  feed. 

He  had  not  been  there  since  the  parting. 
When  his  father's  paralysingly  unexpected 
failure  and  suicide  had  flung  him  penniless 
— and  burdened  with  more  careless  debts 
than  he  had  ever  thought  necessary  to 
reckon — upon  a  hard  world  that  had  no  time, 
no  money,  and  no  jobs  for  ex-officers,  he 
had  tried  to  induce  Marion  to  give  him  up. 
She  had  refused- — bless  her  !■ — and  for  a 
while  he  himself  had  been  sufficiently  buoyed 
by  hope  to  let  the  engagement  go  on  while 
he  sought  and  sought,  first  for  something, 
and  finally  for  anything,  to  do.  At  one  time 
he  had  even  contemplated  going  abroad 
with  Marion's  brother,  who  had  a  great 
desire  to  get  to  Australia.  But  the  uncertain 
prospect  of  work  out  there — work,  that  is, 
which  would  enable  him  within  a  reasonable 
period  to  send  for  her — had  caused  him  to 
abandon  this  suggestion  in  the  end.  Marion 
herself,  at  the  death  of  her  parents,  had 
inherited  just  sufficient  means  to  keep  her 
with  more  or  less  strict  economy.  Had  he 
chosen  to  go  abroad,  she  would  have  waited 
indefinitely  ;  but  in  view  of  the  rough  and 
lonely  life  which  might  be  all  he  would  ever 
be  able  to  offer  her,  he  had  remained  firm 
in  his  decision. 

Hope  died  hard  and  painfully,  with  many 
a  sudden  spasm  and  fluttering  twinge  ;  it 
took  weeks  and  months  and  years — two  long 
years — to  die,  and  then  over  its  pitiful 
corpse  he  had  faced  the  only  thing  he  could 
think  was  right  to  do.  They  had  a  last  dinner 
together,  he  and  the  girl  who  so  resolutely 
and  obstinately  refused  to  be  released  from 
her  engagement.  They  had  it  over  there  in 
their  favourite  haunt,  at  their  little  end 
table,  and  Marion,  who  had  no  idea  that  it 
was  their  last  dinner  together,  had  looked 
more  than  usually  lovely  and  had  seemed 
more  than  usually  gay.  How  she  had  laughed 
and  chattered,  sprinkling  the  sparkling  hope 
of  her  own  bright  spirit  upon  the  hidden, 
conflicting  agony  of  his  !  And  then,  suddenly 
grave  and  infinitely  tender,  she  had  brought 
forth  from  its  warm  hiding-place  beneath  her 
silken  bodice  the  gold  locket  he  had  given 
her  containing  his  photograph.  "  Luke, 
dear,"  she  had  said,  "  every  night  I  hold  this 
between  my  hands  while  I  pray  for  you  and 
for — us.  I  can  feel  you  are  worrying  to-night, 
my  dear,  but  it  will  all  straighten  out  for  us 
in  the  end." 

That  night  he  had  spent  writing  the 
letter,  the  nightmare  letter  that  was  to  tell 
her  he  was  going  out  of  her  life,  that  because 
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her  sweet  faithfulness  could  not  let  him  go, 
he  must  just  disappear.  He  never  knew 
how  she  had  taken  that  letter.  Having,  as 
he  was  careful  to  tell  her,  changed  his 
address  the  same  day,  she  knew  of  none 
where  she  could  write.  Whatever  attempts 
she  might  have  made  to  trace  him,  such  had 
been  his  anguished  care  to  cover  his  tracks 
that  not  one  message  from  her  had  reached 
him.  From  then  on  through  the  downward 
course  that  had  included  most  things,  save 
watching  a  car  on  the  chance  of  a  tip,  he  had 
never  seen  her — mercifully  had  he  been 
spared  that — nor,  while  he  might  yet  have 
afforded  it,  had  he  once  returned  to  that 
little  place  over  the  way.  The  sole  com- 
pensation for  the  squalid  attic  he  now 
occupied  was  the  desolate  one  of  looking 
across  there  and  remembering. 

Three  bitter  years  had  elapsed  since  that 
last  evening  he  and  Marion  had  spent 
together.  Three  !  But  they  had  filched  the 
life  and  strength  and  youth  of  ten  from  body 
and  soul  alike.  Filled  with  the  dreary 
recognition  of  this,  he  stirred  and  sighed 
heavily.  It  was  time  he  set  about  his  poor 
and  scanty  evening  meal.  He  felt  little 
appetite  for  it ;  still,  anything  was  preferable 
to  sitting  down  idly  and  letting  himself 
think.   He  had  better  be  moving.  .  .  . 

Ah,  there  were  the  people  for  whom  his 
table  had  been  reserved  ! 

Absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  had 
not  observed  who  had  entered  between  the 
sentinel  bay  trees  below.  A  man  and  a  girl 
were  sitting  down,  just  as  it  might  have 
been  himself  and  Marion.  The  girl  was 
drawing  off  her  gloves.  She  turned  her  head 
daintily  towards  the  window  to  lay  them 
on  the  ledge  beside  her,  and  Sedley  stiffened 
suddenly  with  an  almost  unendurable  stab 
of  pain  :  the  action,  the  sideways  tilt  of  the 
head,  the  face,  were  unmistakable — it  was 
Marion  ! 

His  body  seemed  paralysed  ;  only  his 
eyes  turned  towards  her  companion.  The 
man  was  a  stranger  to  him.  Back  went 
his  eyes  again  to  stare  with  hungry  intensity 
at  the  girl.  Most  certainly  it  was  Marion. 
She  was  laughing  now,  putting  up  her 
hands,  with  a  well-remembered  gesture,  to 
tuck  the  ever- wayward  bits  of  hair  beneath 
her  hat.  Now  she  had  turned  away  to  survey 
the  room.  Was  she  remembering  ?  Or  was 
she  merely  interested  in  looking  about  her, 
and  in  others  who  might  be  dining  there 
beyond  his  range  of  vision  ?  The  waiter 
was  taking  their  orders  ;  her  companion  was 
asking  something  to  which  she  replied  with  a 


nod  and  a  smiling  word.  Ah,  it  was  intoler- 
able to  watch  this  stranger  ordering  her 
dinner,  while  he,  unused  to  competing  with 
the  average  London  newsboy's  diabolical 
sharpness,  had  no  more  in  his  pocket  than 
would  keep  body  and  soul  together  for  the 
morrow.  Yet,  for  all  the  cruel  hurt  of 
watching,  he  could  not  leave  his  window 
and  this  one  opportunity — perhaps  the 
last  he  would  ever  have- — of  gazing  upon 
the  girl  he  loved.  Not  one  movement  did 
he  miss — her  slender  gracefulness  as  she 
bent  a  little  forward  over  her  soup,  the 
familiar,  dainty  way  her  fingers  held  knife 
and  fork,  the  long  curve  of  her  chin  and 
throat  as  she  raised  her  glass  to  drink. 
And  all  the  time  she  seemed  not  to  be 
talking  so  much  as  listening,  putting  in  a 
word  or  a  slight  laugh  now  and  then  in 
answer  to  the  conversation  of  the  man 
opposite. 

Once  Luke  Sedley  was  smitten  with  a 
horrible  revulsion  of  feeling  at  the  thought 
that  she  could  come  again  to  that  place,  to 
that  table,  with  a  stranger.  Once,  too,  he 
was  startled  into  withdrawing  sharply  from 
his  window  as  she,  turning  swiftly,  looked 
out  and  upward,  almost,  it  seemed,  directly 
at  him.  But,  recollecting  the  impossibility 
of  her  being  able  to  distinguish  him- — for 
there  was  no  light  in  his  room — in  the 
forbidding  darkness  of  the  building  at 
which  he,  too,  had  sometimes  glanced  in 
those  old  days,  he  resumed  his  crouched, 
attentive  attitude,  and  watched  as  though 
some  spell  prevented  his  tearing  himself 
away. 

The  meal  was  over  at  last.  They  were 
drinking  coffee  leisurely,  talking  the  while. 
The  man  offered  her  a  cigarette,  which  she 
refused  ;  the  smoke  of  his  own  ascended 
for  a  while  in  quick  puffs.  Then  abruptly  he 
stubbed  it  into  the  saucer  of  his  coffee-cup, 
put  both  arms  flat  upon  the  table,  and  leant 
across  them  towards  her.  He  was  saying 
something  now,  rapidly,  vehemently.  Luke 
Sedley  felt  a  passionate  desire  to  hear,  and 
yet  a  sure  knowledge  of  what  was  being 
said. 

Marion's  head  drooped  a  little,  but  Luke 
was  watching  her  hands.  Marion's  hands 
had  always  been  eloquently  responsive  to 
her  every  thought.  For  a  while  her  left — 
bare  of  rings,  as  he  could  see — was  nervously 
moving  a  crumb  of  bread  to  and  fro  upon 
the  tablecloth ;  then,  with  a  decisive 
gesture,  it  slipped  from  the  table  to  lie 
upon  the  window-ledge.  At  once  the  man 
stretched  out  his  own,  laid  it  upon  hers,  and 
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grasped  it  tightly.  Hidden  by  the  table  itself 
from  all  others  who  might  be  in  the 
restaurant,  this  action  was  only  visible  to 
the  watcher,  in  whom  it  caused  an  unreason- 
ing torment  of  jealousy.  What  was  more, 
her  hand  remained  there  ;  she  made  no 
effort  to  withdraw  it. 

Luke  Sedley  rose  from  his  crouched 
position,  his  endurance  at  breaking-point. 
For  a  minute  or  two  he  raged  round  his 
miserable  attic,  cursing  the  cruelly  ironic 
twist  in  the  humour  of  Fate  that  had  made 
him  an  unwilling  witness  of  just  this  scene. 
Fate  knew  how  to  break  a  man,  he  reflected 
bitterly,  and  Fate 
alone,  with  dia- 
bolical malice, 
kicked  him  on  his 
sorest  wound 
when  he  was 
down.  Not  the 
lowest  outsider 
he  had  rubbed  up 
against  in  all 
these  shattered 
years  but  would 
have  shrunk  from 
such  r  uthles  s 
tormenting. 

But  still  that  window  inevitably  drew 
him.  More  than  once,  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  his  own,  did  he  swing  savagely 
aside.  Yet  in  the  end  morbid  curiosity, 
wilful  self-torture,  or  a  defiant  submission 
to  Fate,  conquered,  and,  with  an  oath, 
he  flung  back  and  stared  anew  down  at  the 
warmly-lit  oblong  of  the  window  opposite, 
the  small  setting  for  the  tragic  drama  of 
his  life. 

Marion's  hand  was  no  longer  imprisoned 
in  that  of  the  stranger  ;  instead,  it  clasped 
its  fellow  tightly  on  the  table  before  her 
with  a  tenseness  Sedley  well  knew  in- 
dicated some  grave  mental  preoccupation. 
She  was  talking,  and,  as  she  talked,  the  man 
facing  her  fidgeted  with  his  coffee-cup,  but 
absently,  looking  keenly  at  her  the  while. 
From  the  attitude  of  neither  could  Luke 
Sedley  form  any  idea  as  to  how  matters  now 
stood  between  them. 

Suddenly  Marion  unclasped  her  hands. 
Putting  them  up  to  her  throat,  she  took 
hold  of  something — a  long,  gold  chain. 
Sedley's  heart  gave  a  sickening  throb  ;  his 
very  breabhing  seemed  to  stop.  Slowly  she 
drew  up  from  its  hidden  resting-place  a 
locket — his  locket !  Opening  it,  she  leant  a 
little  forward,  holding  it  out  so  that  the  man 
opposite  might  see.     Then,  withdrawing  it 


and  closing  the  lid,  she  let  it  slip  down  once 
more  within  her  frock.  Her  head  remained 
drooping,  and  the  hat  brim  shaded  her  eyes. 

So  she  had  remembered  !  It  seemed,  too, 
as  though  some  feeling  of  regret  had  swept 
across  her. 

The  man  was  speaking  now.  Behind  the 
sheltering  table  he  had  again  put  out  his 
hand,  palm  upward.  Sedley  saw  hers  go  to 
meet  it  in  a  long,  close  clasp.  That  was  his 
last  vision  of  them,  for  with  that  he  once 
more  started  to  his  feet,  this  time  fiercely 
determined  to  look  no  longer. 

The    gall    of    the    past    years    had    so 


permeated  his  formerly  trustful  nature  that 
now  it  spread  in  a  poisonous  stream  even  to 
the  girl  he  loved.  He  still  loved  her,  but 
there  was  a  mingling  sense  of  passionate 
resentment.  With  bitter  cynicism  he 
sketched  to  himself  what  she  had  done  :  the 
memory  of  softly  mellowed  regret  that  had 
inspired  her  to  choose  this  spot  sacred  to  an 
old  romance — for  he  had  no  doubt  but  that 
it  was  she  who  had  chosen  it — for  the 
beginning  of  a  new  one.  There,  amid 
familiar  surroundings,  she  had,  at  the 
moment  of  the  new  lover's  avowal,  re- 
awakened a  thrill  of  complacent  melancholy 
by  telling  him  the  story  of   the   old    one. 
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Complacent  melancholy !  For  an  instant  even  There,   as  though  the  cold   evening  air 

his  soured  spirit  revolted  against  such  words,  took  instant  effect  in  dissipating  some  of 
such  thoughts,  in  connection  with  Marion. 
Then  his  heart  hardened  anew.  She  had 
shown  the  locket,  that  precious  locket  that 
had  been  for  her  eyes  alone  !  Across  a 
restaurant  table  she  had  held  it  out  for 
another  man's  curious  scrutiny  ! 

Once  more  he  raged  to  and  fro,  but  after 
a  while,  feeling  that  the  sordid  attic  stifled  ,  -  %    ^:<u 

him,  he  seized  his  cap,  opened  the  door,  and  AfS^rtJ^ 


*  After  the  first  long  mutual  stare  of  recognition,  a  cowardly  dread  of  further  pain  overcame  him,  and  he 
would  have  turned  hastily  away,  but  she  flung  out  a  quick  hand  and  resolutely  clutched  his  sleeve." 


ran  down  the  five   flights  of   dark,  steep       the   poison   in   his   mind,   a   new  thought 
stairs  into  the  street.  flashed    across    him    with   poignant   force. 
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After  all,  she  was  wearing  his  locket.  Was 
it  possible  that  she  had  never  ceased  to 
wear  it  ?  Moreover,  whatever  had  hap- 
pened between  her  and  the  other  man,  she 
had  slipped  it  back  into  the  bosom  of  har 
frock  as  though  intending  to  wear  it  still. 

For  a  moment  he  stood,  jostled  by  every 
passer-by,  trying  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
this,  to  weigh  the  importance  of  her  act. 
But  every  jarring  elbow  and  shoulder 
against  his  own  seemed  further  to  jostle 
and  overbalance  his  power  of  thought. 
Besides,  he  muttered  finally  to  himself, 
what  was  the  use  of  thinking  ?  The  situa- 
tion remained  the  same.  Impatiently  he 
swung  into  the  stream  of  pedestrians,  and, 
careless  of  direction,  moved  along  with  them 
towards  the  end  of  the  street. 

At  the  corner  there  was  some  momentary 
congestion  caused  by  a  cross-current  flowing 
irorn  another  street.  He  swerved  to  avoid 
two  hurrying  people  and,  in  doing  so, 
came  into  such  violent  collision  with  a 
woman  who  had  just  crossed  the  road  that 
involuntarily  she  swung  round.  A  man 
who  accompanied  her  made  an  angry 
exclamation  as  he  failed  to  save  her,  but 
Sedley's  own  hurried  apology  stopped  on 
a  hard-drawn  breath.  He  was  face  to 
face  with  Marion  ! 

After  the  first  long  mutual  stare  of 
recognition,  a  cowardly  dread  of  further 
pain  overcame  him,  and  he  would  have 
turned  hastily  away,  but  she  flung  out 
a  quick  hand  and  resolutely  clutched  his 

"  Luke  !  "  she  cried.     "  Luke  !  " 

He  hesitated.  "  Marion,"  he  began  im- 
ploringly, "  let  me  go  !  " 

But  her  fingers  only  tightened  on  his 
sleeve.  She  shook  her  head  emphatically, 
but  seemed,  for  a  moment,  unable  to 
speak ;  then,  swallowing  hard,  she  made 
an  obviously  great  effort  and  addressed  her 
companion,  who  was  standing  momentarily 
dumfounded  by  her  side. 

"  Harry,"  she  said,  with  some  difficulty, 

"  I've  found  Luke,  and  I Help  me  to 

tell  him  !  " 

There  was  a  note  of  piteous  appeal  in 
her  voice  to  which  the  man  responded 
immediately. 

A  pair  of  very  steady  dark  eyes  gazed 
fixedly  into  Sedley's  own,  and  a  hand  was 
outstretched  with  instant  goodwill. 

"  Your  name  Sedley  %  Mine's  Kinnard. 
Miss  Francis  has  got  a  lot  to  say  to  you ; 
let's  go  somewhere  where  we  can  talk." 

His  voice  was  deep,  with  a  slight  but  not 


unpleasant  rasp  in  it,  and  behind  his 
abruptness  of  speech  Luke  was  conscious 
of  an  underlying  promise  of  amity.  He 
looked  from  Kinnard  to  Marion,  whose 
hand  still  rested  on  his  arm,  as  though  she 
feared  his  immediate  escape. 

"  If  you  wish,"  he  began  reluctantly; 
but  Kinnard  gave  him  no  time  to  say 
more. 

"  Eight !  "  he  exclaimed  in  his  somewhat 
harsh  voice.  "  Come  on ;  let's  get  away 
from  this.  We'll  go  and  have  coffee 
somewhere.  I  know  a  spot.  You  can 
do  another  coffee,  can't  you  ?  "  This 
question  was  addressed  cheerfully  to  Marion. 
He  answered  it  himself  before  she  could 
reply.  "  Anyway,  you'll  have  to  !  Come 
along." 

He  pushed  his  way  among  the  people, 
a  little  ahead  of  the  two,  who  followed  after, 
completely  tongue-tied. 

Luke  felt  the  inconsequence  of  a  dream 
had  come  upon  him.  Helplessly  he  gave 
in  to  circumstances,  too  stunned  by  the 
unexpected  meeting  with  Marion  to  question 
or  demur.  With  fatalistic  passiveness  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  on  along  two  or 
three  narrow  streets  until  Kinnard,  still 
leading,  stopped  at  an  open  door  over 
which  hung  a  sign  in  old  English  lettering. 
They  entered  and  found  themselves  in  a  small 
room  furnished  with  the  usual  tables  and 
chairs,  a  few  highly-coloured  reproductions 
of  hunting  scenes  on  the  drab-washed  walls, 
red-shaded  lamps  swinging  from  the  ceiling, 
and  a  general  air  of  refinement  rather 
sketchily  carried  out  as  to  style,  but  satis- 
factory as  to  its  suggestion  of  cosy  sequestra- 
tion from  the  life  without.  A  few  people 
were  finishing  dinner  at  some  little  tables, 
but  the  place  was  fairly  empty,  and  Harry 
Kinnard  piloted  his  silent  companions  to 
a  corner  as  remote  as  possible  from  the 
other  people.  A  pretty,  lady-like  girl  came 
to  take  his  order.  As  she  disappeared  once 
more  through  a  screened  doorway,  he  turned 
to  the  others. 

"  Now,  may  as  well  come  to  the  point 
at  once.  Cigarette  ?  "  He  interrupted  him- 
self, holding  out  a  case  to  Sedley.  "  No 
good  asking  Marion.  She  doesn't  smoke. 
You  probably  know  that  's  well  as  I  do." 
Now  "■ — here  he  withdrew  the  match  he 
had  held  to  Luke's  cigarette,  and  lit  his 
own—"  as  I  say,  may  as  well  come  to  the 
point  at  once.  Will  you  start  off,  or  shall 
I  \  "  he  demanded  of  the  girl. 

"  You,  please,  Harry,"  she  answered, 
with  a  deprecating  smile.     "  I  can't  collect 
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my  ideas  yet."  The  smile  passed  on 
towards  Luke  nervously. 

"  Right !  "  Kinnard  began  unhesitatingly : 
"  Well,  you  see,  it's  this  way.  Oh,  the 
coffee !  Yes.  That's  right.  Thanks  very 
much.  You'll  pour  out;,  won't  you  ?  "  he 
asked  her  as  once  more  the  waitress 
departed.  "  Yes.  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
I've  just  been  asking  Marion  to  marry  me." 

"  Oh,  Harry,"  the  girl  protested,  "  you 
needn't — I  didn't  mean  you  to  tell  that 
part  of  it !  " 

"  What  ?  Oh,  don't  worry  about  that ! 
May  as  well  tell  the  whole  business  while 
I'm  about  it.  You  let  me  explain  my  own 
way.     That'll  be  all  right." 

She  nodded  acquiescence,  biting  in  her 
lips  and  looking  at  one  and  the  other  of 
the  two  men  sensitively. 

"  Yes,"  Kinnard  went  on,  "I  asked  her 
to  marry  me,  you  see,  this  evening- — at 
dinner  it  was.  And  she  wouldn't.  Oh, 
you  didn't  put  it  that  way,  I  know.  You 
let  me  down  like  a  feather,  bless  your  heart. 
I'm  only  giving  him  the  upshot  of  the  thing. 
Well,  and  then  I  suppose  she  felt  she  owed 
me  an  explanation — which,  of  course,  she 
didn't — so  she  started  telling  me  all  about 
you.     See  ?  " 

"I  know,"  Luke  said  quietly.  "She 
showed  you  my  photograph  in  a  locket." 

Marion  gave  a  faint  cry  of  surprise. 
Both  stared  at  him  blankly. 

"  Now,  how  the  dev — beg  pardon  !— 
how — how  did  you  know  that  ?  "  Kinnard 
demanded  in  astonishment.  "  You  weren't 
dining  there,  were  you  ?  " 

"  I  ?  "  Luke  laughed  a  trifle  bitterly. 
"  No,  I  wasn't  dining  there.  I  was  sitting 
at  the  window  of  my  room  at  the  top  of  the 
building  opposite." 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed !  "  the  other  exclaimed. 

The  strangeness  of  the  occurrence  seemed 
to  silence  him.  It  was  Marion  who  spoke 
next,  in  a  voice  that  was  not  very  steady. 

"  And  you  recognised  me,  Luke  ?  " 

"  I  recognised  you  at  once.  I  suppose 
I  had  no  business  to  have  gone  on  looking, 
but— I  did." 

There  was  another  pause,  then  Kinnard 
and  she  both  began  to  speak  together.  She 
shook  her  head  at  him  gently. 

"  No,  Harry,  I  think  I  had  better  go  on 
now.  I  must  explain  my  part.  You  see, 
Luke,  Harry  has  been  such  a  splendid  friend 
to  me,"  she  went  on  to  Sedley.  "  I  always 
felt  I  wanted  to  tell  him  about  you,  but 
somehow  I  never  could.  At  last  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  tell  him  this  evening.    He  had 


asked  me  to  dine  with  him,  and  to  choose 
where  we  should  go,  so  I  chose  that  place 
because  I  felt  it  would  be  easier  to  tell  him 
there.  I  had  never  been  since  that  last  time 
with  you — do  you  remember  ?  " 

Did  he  remember  ?  Luke  nodded  silently. 

"  But  before  I  had  time  to  begin,  he — — " 

"  I  proposed,"  put  in  Kinnard  helpfully. 

"  Well,  yes  ;   and  then  I  had  to  tell  him." 

"  And  that  was  that,"  broke  in  Kinnard 
again.  "  We  wound  up  the  affair  and  parted 
the  best  of  friends,  and  all  that.  No,  we 
didn't  part.  That's  just  where  you  come  in. 
Marion  was  feeling  a  bit  pipped  over  the 
past,  don't  you  know,  and  "■ — he  moved  his 
shoulders  a  little  awkwardly — "  I  was  feeling 
pipped  over  the  present,  so  we  thought  we'd 
liven  ourselves  up  a  trifle  by  going  to  some 
show.  We'd  just  got  to  that  corner  when 
you  fell  upon  her  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue, 
and — well,  here  we  are.  'Nother  cigarette  ?  " 

Luke  declined.  After  a  momentary 
hesitation  he  spoke,  his  eyes  appealing  to 
Marion's  for  understanding  of  his  words. 

"I'm  afraid  it  is  a  pity  we  did  meet." 

"  Nonsense  !  "ejaculated Kinnard.  "  Very 
man  we  were  looking  f or  !  " 

"  But  what's  the  use  ?  My  dear  chap- — 
Marion — do  you  know  what  I  am  ?  A 
seller  of  newspapers  along  the  streets  !  I 
shout  '  Specials  !  '  and  '  Latest  Editions  !  ' 
and  the  newest  murder  verdict,  and  rush  to 
flap  the  last  evening  rag  into  a  workman's 
grimy  fist  in  exchange  for  a  copper.  That's 
my  job.   Marion  !   Don't  !  " 

He  ended  with  an  abrupt  appeal,  for  the 
girl  had  lowered  her  head  and  put  up  her 
handkerchief  to  hide  the  tears  that  flowed 
uncontrollably  down  her  cheeks. 

Kinnard  felt  that,  despite  his  deliberate, 
off-hand  cheeriness,  the  situation  was  rapidly 
getting  too  much  for  him. 

"  Look  here,"  he  broke  in  almost  roughly, 
"  you're  both  all  to  pieces.  Sudden  meeting, 
and  that.  Now,  you  want  a  job.  Marion's 
got  an  idea.  You  just  settle  down  and  talk 
it  all  over.  I'll  toddle  off  and—" 

"  No,  no  !  "  Marion  cried  imperatively. 
"  You  mustn't  go,  Harry.  I  want  you  to 
stop.   I — ■ — "   She  looked  at  him  helplessly. 

On  the  point  of  making  his  escape  he 
resumed  his  seat.  A  strained  look  was 
momentarily  apparent  in  his  eyes,  but  it 
cleared  as  he  glanced  at  the  girl  with  some 
tenderness. 

"  All  tied  up  again  ?  "  he  inquired  cheer- 
fully. "  Well,  well !  Suppose  I'd  better  go 
on  explaining.  You  know  her  brother  ?  " 
he  asked  Luke  suddenly. 
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"  Of  course.   Good  old  Bert !  " 

"  Exactly.  Good  old  Bert.  Well,  he  went 
off  to  Australia  about  six  months  after  you 
cleared  out.  That  right,  Marion  ?  Yes,  and 
he  married  a  girl  out  there.  Only  child. 
Father  had  a  big  ranch.  He  died  soon  after, 
and  there's  Bert  and  the  girl,  ranch  and  all. 
See  ?  Now,  he  wants  a  man  to  help  him 
run  the  show,  and — — " 

Here  Marion,  who  had  dried  her  eyes, 
looked  up  eagerly  at  Luke. 

"  He  said  if  I  could  only  find  you,  Luke, 
he  would  offer  you  the  post,  and — and — ■ — " 

She  paused,  her  face  flushing. 

"  Exactly.  Just  what  I've  been  saying. 
Yes.  Well,  now  I  must  toddle  off.  You  just 


stop  here  and  brighten  each  other  up  a  bit." 
Kinnard  gripped  Luke's  shoulder  with  a 
friendly  shake. 

"  Glad  to  have  met  you.  'Bye,  Marion. 
See  you  to-morrow,  what  ?  " 

He  turned  away,  then  swung  round, 
pointing  a  severe  finger  at  her.  "  Now,  don't 
you  worry  about  me!  " 

The  next  instant  he  was  gone. 

The  two  watched  him  vanish  through  the 
doorway.  *  To  Marion  there  was  an  almost 
indescribable  air  of  solitariness  about  his 
retreating  figure.  She  looked  at  Luke  and 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

Luke  moved  his  chair  nearer  to  hers. 

"  Marion  !  "  he  began  softly. 


TO   AN   EXPLORER. 


^JAIL  the  seasj  lad ;  venture  round 
^    Shaggy  ocean's  utmost  bound  ; 
Glimpse,  beyond  the  furthest  sea, 
New  horizons  beckoning  thee. 

Climb  the  heights,  lad ;  seek  the  rose 
Crimsoning  eternal  snows; 
But  beyond  each  glistering  spire 
See  a  peak  that  rises  higher. 

Be,  in  ether  blue  and  clear, 
Pathfinder  and  pioneer, 
Till  the  earth  looms  vague  and  far — 
Yet  how  dim  the  nearest  star  I 

And  it  may  be,  after  all — 
When  the  sea-winds  cease  to  call, 
When  thy  feet  are  wearied  sore, 
And  desire  can  fly  no  more— 

That  in  some  familiar  close, 
Qold  with  cowslip  or  primrose, 
With  the  old  path  trodden  brown, 
And  the  old  fence  broken  down, 


Seeking  still,  thy  heart  may  find 
Treasure  that  was  left  behind- 
Ancient  treasure  lightly  sealed, 
Hidden  in  a  well-known  field. 

FAY    INCHFAWN, 

Author  of  "  Songs  of  the  Ups  and  Downs"  "  Through  the  Windows  of  a  Little  House," 
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LOST    MINES 

AN    ARCTIC    PROSPECTING 

TRIP 

By    HENRY   TOKE   MU-NN,  F.R.G.S. 


EVERY  grizzled  old  prospector  has  his 
sheaf  of  tales  of  discoveries  of  mines 
made  by  trappers  and  prospectors, 
of  which  all  trace  has  been  lost,  never  to  be 
re-found.  I  have  seen  a  trail- weary  sleepy 
crowd  in  a  Klondyke  road-house  awake  to 
alert  attention  when  some  old  veteran  would 
commence  a  pet  lost  mine  story  ;  I  have 
been  one  of  a  dozen  round  a  camp  fire  in  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  swapping  yarns  far  into 
the  night  on  the  same  absorbing  topic. 

The  richness  of  the  lost  mine  is  staggering. 
"  He  toP  me  he  paced  th'  outcrop  fur  a 
hundred  an'  twenty  paces.  It  averaged  six 
feet  wide  ;  the  gold  was  all  over  it  like  as  ef 
't  had  bin  shaken  in  from  a  salt  caster  ;  no 
whars  along  this  distance  could  you  put 
your  hand  without  touchin'  gold."  Again  : 
"  T'warn't  but  a  HP  creek,  an'  he  hed  plumb 
lost  hisself  when  he  struck  it,  but  he  showed 
Hie  two  nuggets  he  hed  found  with  a  good 
five  dollars  of  gold  to  each  one,  an'  he  toP  me 


he  washed  six  pans  thar,  an'got  jist  over  an 
ounoe  of  gold  outer  'em.  Three  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  pan,  boys,  an'  thet  gold 
he  showed  me  hain't  bin  mined  in  this  yer 
camp  not  yit2  I'U  swar  !  "   And  so  on. 

It  was  a  lost  mine  story  that  took  me 
to  the  Arctic  in  the  S.S.  Algerine  in  1912. 
One  Charles  Smith,  since  dead  many 
years,  had  found  two  large  nuggets  of  gold  in 
a  creek  in  Northern  Baffin's  Land.  He  told 
his  story — a  plain  circumstantial,  credible 
narrative — to  a  certain  merchant,  and  gave 
him  a  map  made  by  himself  and  marked 
to  show  where  the  gold  was  supposed  to 
have  been  found.  Smith's  record  for  truth- 
fulness and  sobriety  was  good ;  he  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  telling  a  lie  ;  he  neither 
got,  nor  asked,  money  for  his  information. 
The  merchant  was  one  of  the  best -known 
and  oldest  in  his  colony,  the  map  was  the 
only  one  Smith  had  ever  marked,  and  it  had 
been  in  the  merchant's  S^fe  for  years. 
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On  June  26  the  S.S.  Algerine  left 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  chartered  by  me  for 
an  Arctic  cruise.  She  was  an  old  British 
gunboat,  steel-built,  450  tons  gross,  230 
net,  150  I.H.P.  Her  hull  had  been  covered 
with  greenheart,  and  specially  strengthened 
to  serve  in  the  Newfoundland  seal  fishery, 
where  for  many  years  she  was  considered 
one  of  the  strongest  and  best  ships  in  the 
sealing  fleet.  I  had  Captain  J.  Bartlett  as 
master,  a  veteran  Arctic  navigator  who  had 
been  captain  on  many  trips  North  with 
Peary  in  his  early  efforts  for  the  Pole. 


from  noon  on  the  7th  till  10  a.m.  on  the 
8th  we  lay  in  a  narrow  lead  in  a  dense  fog,  a 
position  of  considerable  danger,  as  subse- 
quent events  proved.  The  fog  clearing,  we 
were  able  to  make  excellent  progress  across 
the  bay,  with  but  slight  delay  from  local  fog, 
and  at  5  p.m.  on  the  9th  we  sighted  Coburg 
Island,  on  the  Canadian  or  western  side  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to  Jones  Sound. 
We  met  no  more  ice  till  we  fetched  Bylot 
Island,  where  we  worked  our  ship  through 
heavy  pans  of  loose  ice  to  the  entrance  of 
Pond's  Inlet,  off  Button  Point.  We  were  now 


S.S.  "  NEPTUNE "  OFF  BUTTON  POINT,  POND'S  INLET. 


We  sighted  Cape  Farewell; — the  southern- 
most point  of  Greenland — on  July  2  ;  on  the 
5th  we  struck  the  eastern  edge  of  the  famous 
"  middle  pack,"  and  shot  the  only  Polar 
bear — a  fine  male — seen  by  us  on  the  voyage. 
Taking  a  more  easterly  course,  we  fetched 
the  Greenland  coast  again,  and  on  the  7th 
entered  Melville  Bay,  winding  our  way 
through  hundreds  of  icebergs  which  the  vast 
glaciers  of  the  Greenland  ice-cap  between 
Cape  York  and  Wilcox  Head  are  constantly 
sending  forth.  Melville  Bay  is  greatly  dis- 
liked by  whalers  on  account  of  its  ice  and  the 
sudden  storms  and  fogs  which  visit  it,  and 


near  our  objective  point.  Fifty  or  sixty 
Eskimos  came  out  on  the  ice  to  meet  us, 
greatly  excited  over  the  prospect  of  tobacco 
and  other  luxuries,  to  which  they  had  been 
strangers  since  the  Canadian  Government 
steamer  Arctic  left  their  waters  in  1910, 
and  as  soon  as  the  ship  had  her  ice-anchor 
out,  our  decks  were  swarming  with  skin- 
clad  men,  women,  and  children. 

These  cheery  little  brown  people,  the 
Eskimo,  living  under  severer  conditions 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  love 
music  and  dancing,  play  games  like  children, 
and  laugh  immoderately  at  mishaps  which 
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would  be  counted 
perilous  adven- 
tures by  us  white 
folk.  We  term 
them  heathen,  yet 
they  possess  many 
of  the  virtues  we 
regard  as  peculi- 
arly  Christian, 
such  as  scrupulous 
honesty,  un- 
selfishness, grate- 
fulness,  good 
temper,  kindness 
to  the  old,  the 
sick,  and  the 
crippled,  gentle- 
ness with  children, 
helpfulness  to  one 
another.  They 
divide  their  cari- 
boo skins  (their 
bedding    and 

clothes  the  year  round)  or  their  seal 
and  narwhal  meat  fairly.  A  motherless 
baby  or  an  orphan  child  is  adopted  and 
cared  for  as  their  own.  Their  "  spiritual  " 
belief  is  a  vivid  one,  for  they  often  bury 
their  dead  with  only  a  light  covering  of 
stones,  and  the  dogs  soon  scatter  the  bones 
far  and  wide.  "  Him  my  brother,"  said  an 
Eskimo  to  me  unconcernedly,  pointing  to 
a  bleached  skull  lying  near  our  path,  and 


BUTTON    POINT,  WHERE   THE   CREW    CAMPED   AFTER    LOSING   THEIR   SHIP 

not  far  from  a  stone  mound  denoting  the 
grave.     "  Good  man  him,  very  good  man, 
good  hunter,   him  dead  ten  years."    The 
grinning  skull  was  nothing  to  him,  for  was 
not  his  brother  a  very  good  man,  and  there- 
fore his  soul  was  with  Sedna,  goddess  of  the 
After-World,  where  all  is  bright  and  warm, 
and  there  is  plenty  to  eat  and  little  work 
to  do. 
Their  hereafter  is  a  purely  material  one, 
their  creed   a 
quaint  and  childish 
belief,   admitting 
all    the    birds, 
animals,  and  fishes 
into  their  pantheon 
of  gods  and  devils ; 
but  it  gives  them 
in   return  an  un- 
shakable faith  that 
after    death    they 
reap  their  sowing, 
a   firm  and  un- 
doubting  trust  in  a 
hereafter,  a  philo- 
sophy of  death 
which  leaves  them 
unafraid  before 
their   brother's 
skull,    knowing 
their  own  will  some 
day    be  white 
among  the  stones 
also,  and  a  courage 
to  face  danger  and 
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complaining.  Captain  Eoald  Amundsen 
expresses  the  conviction  that  the  Eskimos, 
living  absolutely  isolated  from  civilisation 
of  any  kind,  were  undoubtedly  the  happiest, 
healthiest,  most  honourable  and  most 
contented  of  people. 

They  are  dirty,  to  our  white  ideas,  nor 
can  they  be  otherwise  where  soap  is  un- 
known and  water  has  to  be  thawed  over  a 
seal-oil  lamp  for  seven  months  in  the  year . 
Adaptation  to  their  environment  has  taught 
them  to  like  raw  meat  and  blubber,  or 
half-rotten  fish,  and  their  sense  of  smell  is 
consequently  deadened  to  the  horrible  odours 
of  a  well-stocked  toupik,  or  tent. 


ESKIMOS     VISITING    THE     "  ALjGERIN.K. 


Polygamy  and  polyandry  are  both  occa- 
sionally practised.  To  a  people  at  lifelong 
war  with  Nature  for  their  existence,  and 
whose  average  family  is  only  two  to  three 
children,  these  seem  fair  means  by  which  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  tremendous  odds 
opposed  to  them.  The  widow  with  two 
children  would  be  accounted  a  far  more 
desirable  mate  than  the  maiden  of  sweet 
sixteen,  provided  the  former  were  industrious 
and  clever  with  her  needle. 

Nothing  impressed  me  more  with  these 
interesting  people  than  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  a  married  woman  would  adopt 
a  motherless  infant  still  in  .the  stage  of  being 
carried  in  the  hood,  and  the  patience  with 


which  she  would  care  for  it.  These  remarks 
apply  primarily  to  the  Eskimo  tribe  at 
Pond's  Inlet,  which  circumstances  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  study  briefly.  The  tribes 
vary,  but  much  I  have  written  also  applies 
to  the  Eskimos  I  have  met  in  Bering  Sea  on 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent. 

I  was  anxious  to  get  to  my  first  obj ective — 
the  scene  of  Mr.  Smith's  alleged  discovery 
— with  the  least  possible  delay,  so  we  parted 
with  our  new  friends  after  having  taken  in 
exchange  for  trade  goods  some  twenty  Polar 
bear  skins,  a  number  of  white  fox  and  seal 
skins,  and  one  thousand  pounds  of  narwhal 
ivory,  and  followed  a  narrow  lead  of  water 
south  for  about 
25  miles  till  finally 
stopped  by  the  ice 
oft  Cape  Bowen. 
We  had  made  two 
"  rockers  "  on  the 
voyage  up,  and 
planed  lumber  for 
sluice  boxes,  to 
waste  no  time 
should  we  really 
find  our  "lost 
mine." 

On  July  14,  after 
going  ashore  at 
Cape  Bowen  and 
identifying  the 
coast  with  my 
chart,  I  sent  two 
Eskimos  down 
with  a  large  ko- 
metik  —  a  heavy 
dog  -  sled  • —  loaded 
with  a  camp  outfit 
and  supplies  for 
two  weeks.  They 
were  told  to  camp 
at  the  mouth  of  a 
creek  about  15  miles  from  the  ship  and 
await  my  arrival.  All  the  Pond's  Inlet 
tribe  hacl  followed  the  ship  over  the  ice, 
and  every  fifteen  minutes  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  a  dog  fight  would  be  in  progress 
around  it,  generally  of  brief  duration, 
though  noisy.  The  weather  continued  cold, 
snowy,  and  unpleasant,  with  prevailing 
northerly  winds.  An  Eskimo's^  ability  to 
sleep  is  equalled  only  by  his  eating  powers. 
It  is  not  that  they  sleep  so  long,  as  that 
they  take  a  nap  at  any  hour  of  the  day  if 
they  feel  they  need  it,  sometimes  sitting 
cross-legged  at  their  sewing— for  some  of 
the  women  are  indefatigable  workers — or 
on  their  kometiks  in  the  midst  of  the  restless 
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dogs.    The  daylight  was  now  constant,  the 
sun  being  high  in  the  sky  all  the  time. 

On  July  161  left  the  Algerine  for  the  camp 
at  11  a.m„  with  three  of  my  prospectors, 
and,  as  I  hoped,  for  a  new  goldfield  in  the 
Far  North.  We  had  not  left  an  hour  when 
I  heartily  wished  myself  back  on  the  ship. 
A  heavy  gale  sprang  up,  accompanied  by 
a  fine  snow,  so  blinding  that  a  few  minutes' 
effort  assured  me  return  was  impossible,  and 
our  best  chance  of  safety  lay  in  making  the 
shore  and  following  it  with  the  gale  at  our 
backs.    Numerous    cracks    from   three    to 


serious  results.  The  gale  having  subsided, 
we  put  our  tent  up — the  Eskimos  had  been 
unable  to  raise  it  when  it  blew  down  in  the 
storm — and  an  oil  stove  soon  gave  us  some 
hot  tea  and  much-needed  soup. 

For  six  days  we  prospected  the  bay 
diligently,  working  not  only  the  streams 
marked  on  the  map,  but  seven  others 
adjacent  to  them,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  here,  at  all  events,  the  possi- 
bility of  any  new  goldfields  had  vanished 
into  the  dreamland  whence  Charles  Smith 
must  have  evolved  them.     On  one  of  my 


ESKIMOS     IN    THEIR    KOMETIKS. 


ten  feet  wide  made  progress  on  the  smoother 
ofi-shore  ice  too  dangerous  under  these 
conditions,  so  we  stumbled  and  climbed 
our  way  over  the  much-broken  shore  ice 
along  the  cliffs  of  Cape  Bowen,  furious  gusts 
of  wind  and  blinding  snow  making  our 
progress  both  dangerous  and  slow.  The 
cold  also  was  severe,  and  none  of  us  was 
prepared  for  such  a  journey.  We  arrived 
at  the  camp  at  11  p.m.,  having  travelled  the 
twelve  hours  without  stopping,  wet  through 
and  tired,  with  one  of  our  party  lame  from 
a  strained  knee  incurred  by  falling  in  a 
crack,  an  accident  which  happened  a  score 
of  times  to  all  of  us,  fortunately  without 


prospecting  excursions  up  a  creek  with  my 
gold  pan  I  had  seen  some  cariboo,  and  the 
Eskimo  I  sent  after  them  next  day  re- 
turned with  three  hides  and  a  load  of 
excellent  meat.  I  had  another  definite 
place  on  Baffin  Island  to  prospect  before 
commencing  a  prospecting  voyage  at  large, 
so  we  packed  our  camp  outfit  and  the  deer 
meat  on  our  backs  about  six  miles  up  the 
coast,  to  meet  the  ship  at  the  most  con- 
venient and  nearest  point. 

The  part  of  the  coast  I  had  been  prospect- 
ing was  once  a  favourite  haunt  of  whalers, 
and  the  shore  was  strewn  here  and  therewith 
the  whitened  ribs  or  vertebrae  of  long-dead 
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whales.  On  the  desolate  wind-swept  beaches 
lonely  graves  of  whaling  seamen  overlooked 
the  ice-bound  coast  and  the  fleets  of  fan- 
tastic bergs  ever  passing  and  changing  along 
these  shores.  The  grinding  of  the  ice-pack 
in  the  offing  or  the  muttering  of  the  shore  ice 
on  the  rising  tide  allowed  the  imagination 
to 

Hear  now  the  song  of  the  Dead 

In  the  North,  by  the  torn  berg  edges, 

for  the  death-roll  of  the  Arctic  is  a  long  one. 
Two  days  after  the  big  storm  I  had  seen 
open  water  where  I  had  left  the  ship,  and 
therefore  knew  that  a  lot  of  ice  had  moved 
out.  The  fact  that  we  could  not  see  the 
ship  itself  did  not  worry  me,  as  she  might 


The  nip  had  come  amidships  abaft  the 
engine-room,  the  weakest  place  in  the  ship, 
and  the  water  came  in  like  a  mill-stream; 
both  the  pumps  were  broken  by  the  ice 
pressure.  The  provisions  being  in  the 
lazarette  (the  unhandiest  place  in  the  ship, 
but  every  other  place  was  full  of  coal),  not 
much  could  be  saved  by  the  time  the  boats 
were  lowered  and  pulled  up  on  the  ice. 
Twenty-five  minutes  is  but  a  short  shift  for 
a  ship.  As  I  was  away,  my  personal  belong- 
ings, my  rifles,  clothes,  etc.,  went  down 
with  her,  as  did  all  the  fur  traded  for, 
except  a  few  bear  skins  drying  on  deck, 
which  floated  off. 

The  position  of  the  crew,  after  the  ship 


I 
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have  returned  to  the  Inlet  and  found 
anchorage  to  blow  down  her  boilers,  which 
were  leaking ;  and  also  I  had  told  the 
captain  I  should  be  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days  examining  the  locality. 

It  was  therefore  a  sharp  shock  when  at 
midnight  on  the  25th  two  sailors  arrived 
at  our  tent  and,  in  reply  to  my  impatient 
question  why  the  ship  was  not  lying  of!  shore 
for  us,  said  :  "  She's  gone,  sir  ;  she  was 
nipped  in  the  ice  on  the  sixteenth,  and  sunk 
in  twenty-five  minutes."  The  good  ship 
Algerine  lay  in  a  thousand  feet  of  water  off 
Oape  Bowen,  and  the  crew  were  all  at 
Button  Point,  in  Pond's  Inlet,  with  only 
a  month's  provisions,  all  there  had  been 
time  to  save  before  she  dived  under  the  ice. 


foundered,  was  an  anxious  one,  and  for  a 
time  they  were  in  very  real  peril.  In  the 
blinding  snowstorm  they  could  see  only  that 
the  ice  to  seaward  of  the  ship  had  gone,  and 
none  knew,  till  it  cleared  off,  whether  the 
ice  on  which  they  stood  was  yet  fast  to  the 
shore  or  drifting  out  to  join  the  "  middle 
pack,"  and  possibly  repeat  for  them  the 
incident  of  the  Polaris  crew  in  1871,  with 
every  likelihood  of  a  less  happy  termination. 
"  It  might  be  worse,  sir,"  said  the  old 
bo 'sun  grimly,  as  we  pulled  back  to  Button 
Point,  some  forty-five  miles  away.  "We 
might  'a'  bin  adrift  on  a  floe,  with  a  few- 
weeks'  provisions,  if  this  had  happened  on 
the  way  up  !  " 

The  S.S.  Polaris,  I  may  recall,  when  fast 
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in  the  ice  in  September,  1871,  in  Lat. 
77.30  N.,  was  nipped  during  a  furious  gale 
and  nearly  destroyed.  Nineteen  of  the 
crew  and  an  Eskimo  and  his  wife  were  on 
the  ice,  landing  stores,  when  the  floe  parted, 
and  the  party  were  driven  southward, 
drifting  for  1,500  miles  and  being  rescued 
by  the  S.S.  Tigress  off  the  coast  of  Labrador 
on  April  30,  1872,  just  as  the  last  of  the  floe 
was  breaking  up. 

I  was  aware  there  were  caches  of  supplies 
left  by  the  Canadian  Government  steamer 
Arctic  in  recent  years  to  provide  against 
a  similar  catastrophe,  but  I  had  no  precise 
information  as 
to  their  locality 
or  size.  It  was 
therefore  with  very 
much  relief  that  I 
learned  that  the 
cache  at  Albert 
Harbour,  about 
30  miles  up  Pond's 
Inlet,  was  a  con- 
siderable one.  The 
day  after  my  re- 
turn to  Button 
Point  I  started  to 
the  cache,  taking 
the  captain's  son, 
George  Bartlett, 
with  me  to  assist 
in  checking  over 
the  entire  supply 
and  arriving  at  a 
precise  knowledge 
of  our  resources. 
I  found  ample 
supplies  for  our 
party  of  twenty- 
four  for  a  year,  so 
all  anxiety  as  to 
food  was  at  an 
end. 

Again  I  got  proof  of  the  kindliness  of  the 
Eskimo  people,  for  in  no  instance  did  I 
find  the  loss  of  my  ship  made  any  difference 
to  the  hospitality  and  goodwill  of  this  tribe. 
Knowing  I  had  lost  everything,  they  gave 
me  tobacco  they  had  traded  from  me  a  few 
weeks  before,  offered  me  food  and  shelter 
at  their  toupiks,  or  tents,  and  showed  the 
liveliest  sympathy  for  my  loss. 

We  made  the  journey  to  the  cache  by 
kometik,  and  the  state  of  the  ice  gave  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  a  dog  team 
handled  under  difficulties.  Cracks  here  and 
there  in  the  ice  made  it  necessary  to  swim 
the  dogs  over  and  then  bridge  it  with  the 


kometik,  a  large  sled  about  twenty  feet  long, 
on  which  we  would  cross.  Footsore  as  the 
dogs  were,  they  responded  gallantly  to  the 
cries  of  the  driver,  and  the  sight  of  a  seal 
on  the  ice,  or  a  school  of  narwhal  in  any  of 
the  larger  openings,  always  broke  them  into 
a  gallop.  "  Arr-ray,  arr-ray!  "  shouted  the 
driver,  and  we  swung  off  to  the  right.  "  Oah, 
oah  !  "  and  the  leader  turned  obediently  to 
the  left,  while  now  and  then  the  end  of  the 
thirty-feet  whiplash  would  find  a  laggard 
unerringly. 

My   companion   and   I   established   our- 
selves at  the  cache,  and  later  at  an  un- 


LANDING    A     HARPOONED    NAUWHAL. 


occupied  whaling  station  near-by,  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  captain  and  crew,  when 
the  ice  went  out  of  the  inlet  and  boats  could 
go  up  from  Button  Point.  Our  plan  was  to 
provision  the  two  whale-boats  (our  own  and 
one  at  the  cache)  and  endeavour  to  get 
south  to  the  Labrador  coast  before  winter 
set  in.  Under  the  ice  conditions  we  found 
it  would  have  been  a  hazardous  journey  of 
about  1,000  miles,  the  ice  remaining  along 
the  west  coast  of  Baffin's  Land  far  out  to  sea 
for  a  long  distance  south,  and  the  season 
being  a  very  cold  one. 

On  August  4,  about  midnight,  two  stal- 
wart strangers  entered  and  awoke  us.  They 
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were  Mr.  A.  W.  Scott  and  one  of  his  prospec- 
tors. Bartlett  and  I  then  heard  that  the  S.S. 
Neptune  was  in  Pond's  Inlet,  so  the  problem 
of  getting  my  crew  and  party  back  to 
civilisation  was  solved.  Mr.  Scott  was  in 
command  of  an  expeiitionsimilartomy  own, 
though  neither  of  us  knew  the  other  had 
started.  His  objective  was  not  the  same, 
being  Salmon  Kiver,  about  twelve  miles 
south-west  of  the  place  we  were  at.  Bartlett 
and  I  had  been  there  a  few  days  before,  and 
had  prospected  for  fifteen  miles  from  the 
month,  without  raising  a  colour  in  the  gold 
pan,  and  Mr.  Scott  obtained  no  better 
results  a  few  days  later.  Eclipse  Sound, 
into  which  Salmon  River  flows,  continued 
full  of  ice  till  our  final  departure  on 
August  29,  making  any  prospecting  along 
the  north  coast  of  Baffin's  Land  impossible. 
Most  of  the  Eskimos  had  now  arrived  at 
the  unoccupied  trading  post,  this  being 
their  summer  quarters. 

The  Neptune  lay  in  the  ice  in  Pond's  Inlet 
till  August  18,  on  which  day  she  was 
carried  through  the  west  end  of  the  Inlet  in 
the  ice,  during  a  furious  gale,  and  out  about 
fifteen  miles  into  Eclipse  Sound,  where  she 
remained  fast  and  in  considerable  danger 
till  the  21st,  at  last  working  her  way  out  and 
anchoring  in  Albert  Harbour  opposite?  the 
cache. 

The  crew  of  the  Alger ine  had  come  up  the 
Inlet  in  the  whale-boat  the  day  after  the 
Neptune  passed  through — the  gale  having 
temporarily  cleared  the  Inlet  of  ice — and 
on  the  22nd  all  my  crew  and  party  were 
taken  aboard  by  Mr.  Scott,  who  showed  us 
the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration, 
clothing  those  of  my  crew  who  needed 
it,  and  allowing  the  captain  and  three 
members  of  my  party  and  myself  to  join 
his  already  overcrowded  mess  in  the  after- 
cabin. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  altered  Mr. 
Scott's  plans  completely,  He  had  intended 
prospecting  the  shores  of  Navy  Board  and 
Admiralty  Inlets,  two  deep  inlets  running 
out  of  Lancaster  Sound.  If  he  found  any 
formation  to  encourage  further  prospecting, 
he  was  leaving  a  few  men  for  the  winter, 
with  a  supply  of  trade  goods,  thoroughly  to 
investigate  the  mineral  resources  of  as  large 
an  arda  as  they  could  cover.  Navy  Board 
and  Admiralty  were  both  blocked  with  ice, 
and  the  formation  seen  by  Mr.  Scott  gave 
him  no  encouragement  to  warrant  the 
expense  of  a  voyage  next  year  to  bring  out 
the  men  he  had  intended  leaving  in. 


On  September  1  we  were  back  at  Pond's 
Inlet,  and  left  there  in  the  evening  for 
Cumberland  Gulf,  400  miles  south,  thence 
to  Newfoundland  and  the  home  port  of 
St.  Johns. 

At  Blacklead  we  met  Dr.  Greenshields, 
the  missionary  in  charge  of  the  Baffin's 
Land  Church  of  England  Missions.  The 
doctor  had  had  an  experience  in  shipwreck 
two  years  ago  himself,  his  ship  having  run 
into  and  been  sunk  by  an  iceberg  of!  Cumber- 
land Gulf.  For  gallantry  in  saving  life  on 
this  occasion  he  had  been  thanked  by  the 
Danish  Government  and  created  a  baron. 
The  affection  with  which  the  natives  regard 
Dr.  Greenshields,  and  his  own  physical 
and  intellectual  abilities,  stamp  him  as 
a  man  of  most  unusual  calibre.  He  spoke 
cheerfully  and  without  a  murmur  of  the 
coming  winter  on  this  desolate  wind-swept 
island,  with  no  other  white  man  to  speak 
to  but  the  dour  old  Scotch  trader,  and 
called  my  attention  to  the  little  75-ton  ketch 
lying  at  anchor  off  the  shore,  in  which  he 
hoped  to  "  take  his  passage  "  to  England  on 
her  return  voyage  next  year.  The  gift  of  a 
phonograph  and  a  large  number  of  records 
and -some  supplies  by  Mr.  Scott,  some 
needed  drugs  by  the  doctor,  were  greatly 
appreciated. 

What  burned  most  deeply  into  my 
memory  on  this,  my  first  Arctic  cruise  1 
The  vast  icefields  of  the  middle  pack, 
apparently  motionless,  yet  irresistibly 
moving,  a  small  outlier  of  which  crushed 
in  the  stout  hull  of  my  ship  as  if  it 
were  a  toy  boat ;  the  thousands  of  icebergs 
dotting  these  Polar  seas,  their  cavernous 
deptjis  revealing  glories  of  turquoise  and 
cobalt,  emerald  and  opal,  caught  and  held 
fast  from  the  blue  skies  and  green  seas  them- 
selves ;  the  naked  rock-strewn  shores  and 
hills,  and  the  dirty,  laughing  little  brown 
people  who  dwell  so  cheerfully  under  their 
grim  shadows,  calling  this  forbidding 
wilderness  home. 

Lastly,  the  figure  of  the  gallant  missionary 
of  Blacklead  Island,  standing  cheerfully  in 
his  whale-boat  amongst  his  Eskimos,  and 
leading  them  in  three  British  cheers  for  us 
as  we  steamed  from  him  to  civilisation. 
Behind  his  boat  lay  the  desolate,  wind-swept 
little  island,  without  a  green  spot  to  soften 
its  rocky  barrenness,  and  in  the  background 
the  bleak  treeless  hills  of  the  mainland, 
their  summits  already  white  with  the 
advance-guard  of-  the  impending  winter 
snows. 
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SALVADOE  EILEY  and  his  partner, 
James  Merwick,  sat  in  the  front  room 
of  the  Cafe-Restaurant  Beauregard  in 
Beira.  It  was  after  lunch,  and  they  were 
making  a  survey  of  their  assets.  Not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  they  were  almost 
ruined.  Twenty  pounds  in  English  notes 
formed  the  sole  bulwark  between  them  and 
a  job  in  the  stokehold  of  a  coasting  steamer, 
if,  indeed,  they  rose  even  to  that  low 
eminence  in  the  world  of  affairs. 

To  begin  a  successful  career  on  a  capital 
of  twenty  pounds  is  easy  enough — in  the 
books,  at  any  rate.  Yet  the  cardinal  rule 
of  such  a  proceeding  is  essentially  caution, 
and  to  pay  half  of  the  sum,  ten  pounds 
sterling,  for  a  story  told  by  an  East  African 
houseboy,  would  be  deemed  madness  by 
most  people. 

Give  credit  to  the  climate.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  air  of  East  Africa  which  breeds 
reckless  optimism,  and  something  in  the 
climate  which  stultifies  human  effort.  Hence 
the  graves  of  abandoned  enterprises  which 
stud  the  continent  from  coast  to  coast. 

For  Riley  and  Merwick  there  was  no 
choice.  They  must  gamble  on  the  slightest 
hope  or  go  downhill.  The  mother  of  all 
invention  had  them  by  the  throat. 

In  front  of  them  stretched  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  no  man  can  make  a  fortune  from 
sea- water.  Behind  them,  but  too  far  behind 
to  be  of  practical  use,  lay  Rhodesia.  North 
and  south  there  was  bush  country,  hopeless 
in  the  eyes  of  a  syndicate  with  but  four 
fivers  capital. 

Then  the  negro  appeared,  slinking  through 
the  doorway  from  the  verandah  in  the  half- 
insolent,  half-cringing  way  of  the  native 
servant  the  world  over.  His  bloodshot, 
yellowish  eyes  travelled  round  the  place 
appraisingly,  and  then  he  approached  the 
partners'  table,  walking  in  a  queer,  slouching 
way,  rolling  a  battered  felt  hat  between  his 
hands. 

He  was  received  coldly,  for  Merwick 
owned  to   a   good    British   streak   of  race 


prejudice,  and  he  took  it  as  an  insult  that 
he  should  be  accosted  by  a  native.  Salvador 
Riley,  on  the  other  hand,  kept  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  before  him  and  sank  his 
scruples. 

"  The  drowning  man  does  not  pick  and 
choose  amongst  the  wreckage,"  he  explained 
whimsically.  "  He  seizes  the  first  thing 
that  passes.  Leave  him  to  me,  Merwick, 
and  I'll  see  what  he  has  to  say." 

It  was  indeed  obvious  that  the  fellow  had 
something  on  his  mind.  His  eyes  searched 
the  room  continually,  and  his  "  Jambo, 
bwana  !  "  *  was  spoken  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,"  agreed  Merwick, 
stuffing  his  pipe  from  a  sack  of  Boer  tobacco. 

"  I  wish  to  talk  with  the  bwana ,"f  ex- 
plained the  native.  "It  is  a  matter  of 
business — profitable  business  for  white  men 
who  understand  these  things." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Riley  easily.  "  Go  ahead. 
But  remember  that  the  sun  of  intelligence 
pierces  the  fog  of  untruth,  and  the  liar  stands 
revealed."  He  had  dropped  into  Swahili, 
the  Coast  language  that  is  known  from 
Somaliland  to  Cape  Town.  ; 

The  native  shuffled  his  naked  feet  on  the 
boarded  floor.  "  I  speak  but  simple  truth, 
as  Allah  hears  me,  bwana,"  he  assured  them. 
"  This  is  the  way  of  it.  My  master  has 
thrown  me  out  into  the  bush,  beaten  like  a 
dog;  for  no  sin  of  mine.  Now  I  am  hungry, 
and  there  is  no  work  to  be  found.  I  come 
to  the  bwana  so  that  we  may  talk  of  profit- 
able matters." 

"  A  loafer  !  "  interrupted  Merwick  curtly. 
"  Send  him  away." 

The  native  sensed  the  tone  of  the  words 
and  hurried  on  with  his  story.  "  It  is  this 
matter,  bwana.  My  master,  Tassi,  is  an 
old  man  and  has  lived  for  years  in  the  hills. 
He  has  much  wealth,  and  longs  to  go  to  his 
own  country  before  he  dies.  He  told  me 
this  much.  And  there  is  a  chance  for  the 
bwana  to  trade  and  make  much  money. 


A  greeting. 


f  Master  ;  sir. 
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For  a  fee  I  will  guide  to  the  shamba*  and 
a  little  present  if  the  work  is  well  done." 
"  Ah,"  said  Riley  reflectively,  "  but  no 


For  years  he  has  collected  a  tax  from  the 
bush-people  for  protection  against  their 
enemies.     It  is  all  stored  in  the  hut  behind 


*  Get  over  quickly,  Abdullah,  before  he  begins  to  shoot.' 


man  buys   a  goat   unseen.     What  is  the 
wealth  and  how  comes  the  profit  ?  " 

"  Ivory,  bwana.     That  is  Tassi's  wealth. 

*  A  plantation. 


his  house — picked  tusks,  the  best  of  ivory." 
Riley    shook    his    head.     "  All    this    is 

possible.    Yet  why  does  not  Tassi  sell  to 

the  traders  ?    There  are  many." 

"  He  is  a  strange    man,   bwana.      And 
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there  is  a  rule  that  the  bush-people  are 
forbidden  to  allow  the  white  men  to 
approach  the  shamba.      If  they  did,  their 


"  Ah  he  caught  sight  of  the  white  men,  he  swung  round  and  the  sunlight 
glinted  on  the  barrel  of  the  weapon." 


punishment   would  be   great.      Tassi   is   a 
severe  man." 

"  And  you  could  persuade  them  to  let  us 


"  The  tribes  know  me.     They  would  not 

interfere.     And  they  will  not  be  punished, 

for  Tassi  is  also  just.     The  fault  will  be  mine, 

but   I   shall   hide  in  the   bush 

while  the  bwana  trades  for  the 

ivory.     I  shall  be  safe  there." 

"  A  cunning  sort  of  brute  !  " 
commented  Merwick.  "  How 
much  does  he  want  as  a  fee  1  " 

"  Ten  pounds,  bwana,  and  a 
present  if  the  trading  is  profit- 
able." The  man  spoke  suddenly. 

"  Then  that  finishes  it,"  said 
Merwick  shortly.  "  Riley,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  pay 
him  that.  It  means  starvation 
in  a  week  or  two." 

"  Come  back  to-night  and  we 
will  decide,"  Riley  spoke  to 
the  waiting  native.  "  And  re- 
member that  the  noisy  hunter 
loses  the  quarry  ;   be  silent." 

"  Only  fools  and  women  talk 
of  plans  in  the  making.  I 
return  at  sunset,  bwana" 

He  shuffled  across  the  room, 
stood  silhouetted  against  the 
patch  of  brilliant  white  sunshine 
in  the  doorway,  and  dropped 
with  a  thud  from  the  verandah 
to  the  sandy  roadway.  Merwick 
spoke  suddenly. 

"  Riley,  it's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  spend  money  on  the 
word  of  a  native.  They're 
hopelessly  unreliable.  We  can't 
do  it." 

Salvador  Riley  nodded 
thoughtfully.  "  But  suppose 
we  could  get  confirmation  of 
his  yarn,  or  part  of  it  ?  We'd 
have  to  borrow  the  capital, 
anyway."  He  reached  for  his 
pipe.  "  And  in  the  alternative, 
what  do  you  suggest  ?  A  berth 
in  a  beastly  little  dago  cargo- 
boat  ?  " 

Merwick  shifted  uncomfort- 
ably in  his  chair.  "  Oh,  well, 
I  don't  know.  Have  it  your 
own  way." 

Thus  was  the  enterprise 
begun.  To  Merwick  the  idea 
was  pure  torture,  for  though  he 
had  come  to  Afiica  to  seek 
fortune,  yet  a  vein  of  caution  counselled 
him  against  such  gambling.  Salvador  Riley, 
on  the  contrary,  loved  adventure  for  its 
own  sake.      He  was   inclined  to  hail  the 
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chance  as  a  heaven-sent  opportunity  which 
it  would  be  wicked  to  waste.  Sitting  at 
the  table,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
tide  was  atnthe  flood.  He  kept  silent,  for 
Merwick  was  just  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  have  dragged  up  Shakespeare's 
line  about  shallows  and  miseries,  rolling  - 
the  words  on  his  tongue  with  a  morbid 
enjoyment. 

Instead,  Riley's  mind  flashed  to  the  ques- 
tion of  capital — that  stumbling  block  over 
which  the  herald  of  all  progress  is  so  apt  to 
come  a  cropper. 

It  was  a  problem.  He  knew  that  Beira 
was  not  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  such 
a  quest.  Possibly  there  are  worse,  but  there 
cannot  be  many.  He  did  not  know  a  single 
soul  in  the  town.  Had  it  been  Mombasa, 
now,  or  Zanzibar,  or  even  Durban,  he  could 
have  done  something.  Beira  was  almost 
hopeless. 

The  train  of  his  thoughts  was  broken  by  a 
rustling  and  a  delicately  audible  yawn  from 
behind  the  zinc-topped  bar  at  the  end  of  the 
room.  Madame  Katrine,  the  proprietress  of 
the  Cafe,  had  awakened  from  her  afternoon 
siesta.  A  plump  hand  became  visible, 
sparkling  with  jewels  ;  a  box  disappeared 
from  a  shelf ;  presently  a  blue  curl  of 
cigarette  smoke  twined  upwards.  To  Eiley, 
absently  watching  these  proceedings,  came 
a  flash  of  inspiration. 

"  Merwick,  go  and  look  over  our  kit.  See 
what  we'd  need  for  a  longish  trek  up- 
country,"  he  suggested.  Merwick  looked  at 
him,  apprehension  in  his  eyes,  then  rose  and 
lounged  out  of  the  room  without  speaking. 

Salvador  Riley  drifted  over  to  the  bar  and 
gazed  down  on  the  golden  pompadour  of 
Madame  Katrine.  She  returned  his  gaze, 
taking  stock  of  him  without  haste.  Years 
on  the  Coast  had  taught  Madame  the 
unwisdom  of  accepting  anyone  at  his  face 
value.     Beira  housed  queer  fellows  at  times. 

"  M'sieur  ?  "  she  said  inquiringly. 

"  A  little  information,  if  Madame  will  be 
so  good,"  said  Riley.  "  About  a  man 
named  Tassi,  with  whom  my  partner  and  I 
are  anxious  to  trade.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
can  help  us  ?  " 

Madame  Katrine  did  not  answer  imme- 
diately. Her  blue  eyes  narrowed  a  trifle,  and 
she  blew  a  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke  into  the 
air.  "  What  kind  of  trade,  m'sieur  %  Does 
this  Tassi  live  in  Beira  ?  " 

Salvador  Riley  resolved  to  make  candid 
confession  of  his  dilemma,  since  it  was 
obvious  that  in  no  other  way  could  he  achieve 
the  good- will  of  the  lady 


"  He  lives  in  the  bush,  madame,  and 
possesses  a  lot  of  ivory  which  we  wish  to  buy. 
We  have  an  offer  of  guidance,  should  we  care 
to  accept  it.  Can  you  give  us  anv  helpful 
details  ?  " 

"  The  man  is  well  known.  He  has,  so  the 
reports  say,  lived  in  the  bush  for  years. 
Whether  he  has  ivory  I  cannot  tell  you, 
though  the  natives  say  he  is  rich.  But 
ivory  is  a  matter  of  capital,  m'sieur.  It  is 
expensive  stuff." 

"  True,"  agreed  Riley.  "  We  thought  also, 
madame,  that  you  might  know  of  a  capitalist 
who  would  be  willing  to  finance  the  deal  %  " 
Madame  Katrine  frowned.  "  Indeed,  I 
don't.  It  is  too  risky.  The  money  might 
be  lost  altogether.  The  tribes  are  wild  up 
there  ;  it  is  a  dangerous  country.  Suppose 
you  lost  all  the  ivory  in  some  fight  with 
those  savages  ?  " 

"  Believe  me,  madame,"  said  Riley 
earnestly,  "  if  I  got  hands  on  that  stuff,  it 
would  take  a  lot  of  natives  and  a  lot  of 
fighting  to  get  it  away  from  me.  Don't 
worry  about  that.  What  I  get  I  can 
keep." 

"  Still,  the  risk  seems  to  be  great." 
Salvador  Riley  had  no  doubt  now  that 
Madame  Katrine  could  influence  the  neces- 
sary capital.  All  that  was  wanted  was  her 
interest.  He  thought  rapidly,  talking  idly 
meanwhile  of  the  badness  of  the  times  and 
the  slender  hope  for  enterprise.  Madame 
sympathised.  She,  too,  had  her  bad  times — 
times  when  the  keeping  of  an  hotel  seemed 
but  another  name  for  charity. 

"  And,"  continued  Riley,  "  it  worries  me 
that  nothing  turns  up  to  help  my  partner 
towards  his  marriage.  That  young  man, 
madame,  has  a  fiancee  in  England  who  is 
patiently  waiting  for  him  to  make  a  fortune. 
That  is  pathetic,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Truly  sad,  m'sieur.  A  knight  who  seeks 
to  conquer  fortune  for  the  sake  of  his  lady  1  " . 
Madame's  face  was  animated.  "  And  she 
is  pretty  ?  Wasting  the  years  in  waiting ! 
Dreadful !  " 

"  So  he  says.  A  good  girl,  madame,  with 
poor  prospects  of  happiness." 

"  Then  we — you  and  I — must  do  some- 
thing," announced  Madame  with  decision. 
"  I  had  thought  that  romance  was  dead, 
though  in  Paris,  when  I  was  a  girl- — — 
Well,  well,  never  mind  that ;  it  is  a  long 
time  ago.  Tell  me,  how  much  capital 
would  be  needed  ?  I  have  a  friend  who  is 
a  financier,  and  it  might  be  arranged.  It 
would  be  too  cruel  to  stand  by  and  do 
nothing  for  the  poor  lovers." 
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"  We  can  figure  out  how  much,  we  shall 
want,"  said  Riley. 

Madame  Katrine  gazed  at  him  dolefully. 
Her  heart,  buried  deep  in  her  ample  bosom 
against  the  attacks  of  predatory  customers, 
had  awakened  to  sudden  and  disturbing 
life.  Romance  was  to  her  the  true  justi- 
fication of  existence  ;  love  stories,  true  or 
fictional,  were  but  literal  prophecies  of  the 
millennial  happiness.  Her  delicately  con- 
trived complexion  of  pink  and  white  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  ruined  by  the 
tears  which  welled  into  her  blue  eyes.  She 
gazed  at  the  tall  slim  figure  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bar.  An  instinctive  uprising  of 
her  native  French  caution  made  her  examine 
him  carefully.  She  decided  that  the  grey 
eyes  were  honest  and  the  square  chin  that 
of  a  man  to  be  entrusted  with  such  a 
mission. 

"  M'sieur,  I  will  find  the  capital.  Let 
there  be  no  anxiety  about  that ;  my  friend 
will  provide  it !  "  she  cried.  "  Let  us  help 
this  young  man  in  so  admirable  a  quest. 
Romance !  Ah,  my  beloved  days  in 
Paris  !  " 

She  choked  back  the  unaccustomed  feeling 
and  reached  for  a  sheet  of  notepaper.  With 
the  bar  between  them  and  their  heads  close, 
the  conspirators  dropped  from  the  fleeting 
vision  of  altruism  to  the  dismal  level  of  the 
price  of  groceries. 

When  dusk  fell  and  the  native  returned, 
it  was  to  receive  ten  pounds — exactly  half 
of  the  capital  with  which  Riley  hoped  to 
conquer  Fate. 

The  boy  announced  that  his  name  was 
Abdullah  ;  swore  by  Allah  and  the  ghosts 
of  his  forefathers  that  his  story  was  true, 
and  that  Fortune  lay  within  their  grasp. 

"  And  if  it  is  not  soon  captured,  it  won't 
be  my  fault,"  said  Riley.  "  And  if  you 
have  lied  to  us,  Abdullah,  may  Allah 
protect  you  !  The  wrath  of  a  man  betrayed 
is  a  fearful  thing." 

II. 

The  safari  wound  its  snake-like  way  through 
the  thick  elephant  grass,  studded  here  and 
there  with  grey  thorn  trees,  whose  twining 
roots  projected  above  the  yellow  soil  to 
the  undoing  of  the  careless  traveller. 

Salvador  Riley  led  the  way  with  Abdullah, 
the  guide.  Merwick,  after  four  days  of 
marching  in  blazing,  palpitating  sunshine, 
was  almost  dead-beat,  heat  and  a  touch  of 
fever  having  blunted  his  enthusiasm  and 
sharpened  his  temper  to  a  razor  edge. 

Abdullah    did    not    appear   to    be   very 


happy,  though  so  much  money  was  tucked 
away  in  a  pocket  next  his  black  skin. 
The  white  men  had  accepted  his  offer,  had 
paid  for  his  information,  had  followed  him 
blindly  into  the  bush  from  Fontes  Villa 
station  on  the  Rhodesia  railway,  yet  he 
still  had  the  hangdog  look  that  had  angered 
Merwick. 

Salvador  Riley,  marching  behind,  was 
conscious  of  this  air  of  constraint.  Now  and 
then  he  regretted  his  hastiness  in  plunging 
into  the  venture,  now  and  then  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  Abdullah 
could  not  escape  them  even  if  he  had  lied. 

The  sun,  blazing  overhead,  indicated 
a  halt  for  food.  Merwick,  at  the  rear  of 
the  column,  was  marching  mechanically, 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  path  three  feet  in 
front  of  him.  The  porters  who  carried 
their  kit  straggled,  but  he  had  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  inclination  to  drive  them  on. 

The  column  halted  in  a  clearing,  the  boys 
piling  their  loads  haphazard  in  their  anxiety 
to  cook  rice.  Salvador  Riley,  tackling  the 
lunch  of  tinned  tongue  that  Abdullah  had 
provided,  whistled  to  the  boy. 

"  How  far  now  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Another 
hour  or  two  ?  "  This  answer  had  been 
given  at  intervals  during  the  four  days  of 
their  march. 

"In  a  little  time  we  shall  be  there, 
bwana"  agreed  the  boy.  Abdullah,  like 
all  natives,  had  little  idea  of  distance. 
"  Further  on  we  come  to  a  rocky  drift, 
then  the  river.  Above  a  bend  is  Tassi's 
house.     Soon  we  shall  be  there." 

He  broke  off  to  speak  to  a  native  who 
had  silently  appeared  in  the  clearing,  clad 
in  a  grass  petticoat  and  a  spear.  Riley 
watched  the  conclave,  carried  on  in  the 
dialect  of  the  district. 

"  It  puzzles  me,  Merwick,"  he  said 
suddenly.  "  These  fellows  come  in  every 
now  and  again,  have  a  talk  with  Abdullah, 
and  go.  I  don't  like  the  look  of  them 
at  all." 

"  They're  the  fellows  who  are  giving  us 
permission  to  pass,  I  suppose,"  answered 
Merwick.  "  Abdullah  said  he'd  pacify  them, 
and  presumably  he's  doing  it." 

"  They  don't  give  permission  any  too 
cheerfully,"  growled  Riley.  "  As  wild  as 
polecats,  and  just  about  as  wicked.  This 
chap  looks  as  if  he'd  like  to  murder  us." 

The  man  went,  and  Abdullah  came  back 
to  them. 

"  Who  is  that  man,  Abdullah  ?  "  asked 
Riley. 

"  One   of    the   bush-people,   bwana.     He 
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came  from  one  of  the  villages  to  see  who 
the  white  men  were.  I  told  him  it  is  all 
right.  They  know  me,  these  people.  He 
has  gone  home  again." 

"I  see,"  said  Riley  drily.  "  All  the 
same,  Merwick,  I  don't  think  Abdullah  is 
too  confident.  He  strikes  me  as  being 
worried." 

"  We've  committed  ourselves  now,"  Mer- 
wick sighed,  "  so  why  should  we  think 
about  trouble  ?     Let's  get  on." 

Through  the  blinding  heat  of  the  afternoon 
they  marched  steadily,  Salvador  Riley 
turning  over  in  his  mind  the  arguments  he 
had  framed  to  induce  Tassi  to  sell  his 
ivory. 

In  the  pocket  of  his  coat  reposed  an 
envelope  which  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Madame  Katrine,  still  sealed  against  the 
prying  of  Abdullah,  whose  knowledge  of 
English  might  be  greater  than  it  had  seemed. 
In  the  envelope  lay  the  cheque  of  the 
financier  who  was  behind  the  venture,  with 
guarantees  strong  enough  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical  that  the  trading  syndicate 
was  not  of  straw. 

Madame  Katrine  had  explained  this  to 
Riley,  urging  him  to  keep  the  envelope  safe 
and  intact  until  he  reached  the  shamba. 
He  sewed  it  into  his  coat  pocket.  Beside 
it  lay  a  small  square  parcel  which  Riley 
had  brought  on  his  own  initiative.  This 
parcel  he  guarded  with  extreme  care. 
It  did  not  leave  his  possession  even  when 
the  parching  heat  of  the  afternoon  urged 
him  to  hand  over  the  coat  to  Abdullah  to 
carry. 

The  prophecy  came  true  this  time.  Just 
as  the  sun  began  to  lose  a  trifle  of  its  heat, 
and  Merwick  had  uttered  a  demand  for 
tea,  the  safari  came  on  the  bed  of  a  dried- 
up  river  sunk  between  tawny  green  banks. 

On  the  opposite  bank  was  a  thatched 
hut  standing  in  a  neat  compound.  A  tall 
native,  armed  with  a  rifle,  stood  guard. 
As  he  caught  sight*  of  the  white  men,  he 
swung  round  and  the  sunlight  glinted  on 
the  barrel  of  the  weapon. 

"  No  mere  show  about  that  fellow," 
commented  Riley.  "  Get  over  quickly, 
Abdullah,  before  he  begins  to  shoot.  Tell 
him  we  want  to  see  his  master  on  business. 
Don't  take  a  refusal.     Insist !  " 

'  *  Yes,  bwana . ' '  Abdul!  ah  scrambled  down 
the  sandy  bank,  argued  volubly  with  the 
tall  native  ;  in  a  few  moments  waved  a 
triumphant  hand.  Riley  led  the  straggling 
line  of  porters  across,  momentarily  becoming 
more  cheerful. 


"  The  first  fence  taken  nicely,"  he  smiled. 
"  Now  we  can  tackle  this  Tassi  in  comfort." 
Merwick,  whose  thoughts  were  occupied 
by  a  hideous  dread  of  failure,  nodded 
absently. 

The  camp  which  they  had  come  to  seek 
lay  hidden  behind  a  belt  of  trees,  invisible 
from  the  river.  The  well-built  range  of 
buildings  had  an  air  of  permanency  which 
did  not  accord  with  the  surroundings.  The 
tall  native  strode  before  them,  thumped 
his  rifle-butt  on  the  floor  of  the  verandah, 
and  saluted.  With  a  curious  glance  at  the 
two  Europeans,  he  disappeared  to  his  post, 
ignoring  Abdullah. 

In  the  dining-room,  which  might  have 
been  in  Mayfair,  they  met  a  little  white- 
haired  man  of  about  sixty-five.  He  was 
neatly  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  forty  years 
ago  ;  when  he  spoke  his  diction  was  that 
of  a  methodical  mind. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,"  he  murmured  at  their  entrance. 
"  Indeed,  I  have  seldom  been  so  perturbed 
by  anything." 

He  motioned  them  to  chairs  and  contem- 
plated them  with  deliberate  care.  Riley 
and  Merwick  introduced  themselves,  for 
want  of  something  better  to  say  ;  there  was 
an  air  of  rigid  constraint  about  the  man 
which  repelled  them. 

"  And  my  name  is  Tracey,"  said  the  old 
man  softly.  "  I  am  known  to  the  natives 
as  Tassi." 

His  mild  blue  eyes  scrutinised  them  across 
his  pipe,  while  a  dribble  of  smoke  oozed 
from  his  thin  lips.  "  And  I  find  the  white 
man  as  repulsive  as  ever,"  he  commented. 

The  two  partners  looked  at  each  other. 
This  meant  defeat.  The  man  before  them 
was  suffering  from  no  excess  of  generosity, 
nor  did  they  discern  that  home-sick  longing 
for  England  which  had  inspired  their 
coming.  Behind  a  mask  of  kindly,  gentle 
humour  lurked  a  cold  cruelty  and  grasping 
avarice.  Riley,  thinking  of  his  partner's 
hopes,  felt  a  quick  pang  of  pity. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  appear  rude,"  said 
Tracey,  "  but  what  exactly  is  your  business 
here  ?  " 

Salvador  Riley  glanced  at  Merwick.  He 
appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  an  examination 
of  the  pictures  which  dotted  the  cedar- 
wood  walls,  indifferent  to  the  conversation. 

"  The  business  is  this,"  Riley  began.  "  We 
have  heard  of  your  ivory  and  have  come  to 
trade  with  you."  Forthwith  he  plunged  into 
the  argument  which  he  had  so  often 
rehearsed.     Their  host  listened  with  care, 
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nodding  at  intervals.    Merwick  seemed  not 
to  hear. 

"  Well,  I  quite  appreciate  the  honour," 
Tracey  cut  in  on  a  statement  of  market 
prospects  with  gentle  insistence,  "  but  I 
am  afraid  that  I  must  decline.  I  should 
like  to  make  my  position  clear  to  you  before 
you  go.  That  is,  if  I  allow  you  to  go — a 
point  on  which  my  mind  is  not  yet  made  up. 

"  You  will  understand,  I  hope,  that  you 
are  at  present  on  my  territory.  I  do  not 
recognise  any  law  except  my  own,  and  it  is 
useless  for  you  to  threaten  me  with  the 
courts.  I  have  taken  this  place  precisely 
as  the  English  have  taken  "other  places — 
say,  Canada,  if  you  like.  Here  I  am  and 
here  I  am  the  law.  I  will  not  trade  with 
you,  though  I  gather  that  you  consider 
me  to  have  no  claim  on  this  ivory." 

The  active  brain  behind  Ililey's  composed 
face  worked  rapidly.  "  No,"  he  agreed, 
"  we  certainly  do  not  think  you  have  any 
moral  right  to  the  ivory,  but  principally  we 
think  you  are  foolish  to  keep  it  when  the 
markets  are  so  good." 

The  old  man  shrugged  his  thin  shoulders. 

"  What  is  your  position  in  the  case  of 
theft  ?  "  continued  Riley. 

Tracey  snorted.  "  Quite  simple.  I  got 
this  ivory  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Arono  as 
taxation.  In  return  they  get  protection.  I 
recognise  no  law,  and  therefore  I  must 
protect  the  ivory  myself." 

"  Which  means  that  anyone  may  take  it 
■ — if  he  is  clever  enough  ?  "  Eiley  shot  out 
the  question,  disregarding  a  dumb  protest 
from  his  partner. 

The  answer  came  slowly  and  reluctantly.- 
"  Yes,  you  may  take  it.  But  you  must  find 
it,  capture  it,  and  get  it  out  of  my  territory. 
I  warn  you  that  the  natives  between  this 
house  and  the  railway  would  do  anything 
for  me.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment.   If  you  fail " 

"  Well  1  "  Riley's  face  was  expressionless, 
though  excitement  ran  through  his  veins. 

"  If  you  fail,  you  die  !  "  Tracey  contem- 
plated the  table  with  gentle  intentness,  and 
a  silence  fell.  There  was  nothing  more  to  say. 
Riley  had  got  himself  into  such  a  position 
that  force  was  his  only  hope  of  success, 
and  he  disliked  the  idea  of  fighting  this  old 
man,  alone  except  for  his  black  subjects. 

"  By  the  way,"  asked  Tracey  suddenly, 
"  how  did  you  get  the  information  which 
brought  you  here  ?  And  who  showed  you 
the  way  ?  " 

"  Abdullah  brought  us — an  ex-houseboy 
of  your  own,  I  believe." 


"Abdullah!"  cried  Tracey  sharply. 
"  Then,  my  friends,  there  was  little  need 
for  this  discussion.  You  have  brought 
destruction  on  your  own  heads,  possibly 
on  mine,  too,  though  I  have  some  experience 
of  these  people,  and  may  survive.    Listen  !  " 

He  leant  across  the  table,  his  pale  eyes 
glinting.  "  That  man  plotted  against  me. 
He  raised  rebellion  in  more  than  half  of  my 
district.  I  sent  him  away  to  save  myself 
from  destruction.  I  knew  that  he  could  not 
get  back  alone,  for  the  tribe  between  the 
railway  and  this  shamba  is  loyal — as  yet.  I 
have  already  told  you  that.  Abdullah  was 
cunning  enough  to  use  you  as  a  pass- 
port." 

Riley  motioned  to  Tracey  to  continue. 
"  All  the  tribes  would  have  killed  him,  had 
he  been  alone.  A  party  of  white  men,  bound 
for  this  place,  was  a  different  matter.  By 
now  your  guide  is  amongst  the  rebellious 
villages,  plotting  with  the  creatures  I  have 
fed  for  years,  plotting  your  death  and 
mine  !  " 

"We'd  better  capture  Abdullah,"  said 
Merwick.    "  He  may  still  be  within  reach." 

"  Abdullah  is  cunning.  By  now  he  is 
hidden  in  some  village.  We  can  do  nothing 
except  wait  until  he  returns — with  a  horde 
of  savages  at  his  heels.  You  are  not  the 
only  people  who  have  coveted  my  ivory, 
you  know." 

"  It  looks  pretty  bad,"  said  Riley 
thoughtfully. 

"  You  will  have  to  fight  for  your  lives.  I 
advise  you  to  trek  for  the  railway  while 
there  is  time.  Steer  by  compass  and  avoid 
the  villages,  for  if  I  am  beaten,  the  loyal 
people  will  join  Abdullah." 

Tracey  jerked  at  the  rope  which  hung 
close  to  his  hand.  A  bell  jangled,  and  one  of 
the  guards  appeared.  In  the  dialect  of  the 
country  the  old  man  flung  rapid  instructions 
to  the  native.  He  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten the  partners.  Riley  and  Merwick 
went  out  unnoticed. 

Their  camp  was  made,  but  Abdullah,  as 
Tracey  had  foreseen,  was  not  to  be  found. 
They  ate  their  evening  meal  in  gloomy 
silence  under  the  stars.  Against  the  soft 
blackness  of  the  night  the  moon  crept  up  ; 
the  only  sound  was  the  occasional  grunt 
from  a  wakeful  porter  and  the  far-off  cry  of 
a  hunting  animal. 

Salvador  Riley  drank  his  whisky  and 
water  and  stuffed  his  pipe  with  tobacco. 
"  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  riot,  we  might 
as  well  go  to  it  well  fed,"  he  said  philo- 
sophically.    "  Though  I  am  sorry  for  you, 


''There  was  a  tremendous  roar,  a  blinding 
sheet  of  flame  and  an  ominous  silence." 

Merwick.     That  show  of  yours  looks 
pretty  hopeless  now,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  does,"  agreed  Merwick  sulkily. 
"  Shall  we  run  ?    I'd  rather  stay." 

"  We'll  fight."  Eiley's  voice  was 
hard.  "  And  I  have  one  shot  in  my  locker 
yet.  But  we'd  better  divide  these  papers  in 
case  of  accident.  If  one  of  us  is  murdered, 
the  other  will  need  something  to  show  that 
we  haven't  simply  bolted  with  the  ivory." 
He  ripped  open  the  lining  of  hfe  coat  and 
broke  the  seal  of  the  envelope. 


"  Good  Heavens  !  "  he  ejaculated,  examin- 
ing the  papers  under  the  yellow  light  of  the 
hurricane  lamp.    "  It's  Madame  Katrine  !  " 

"  What's  Madame  Katrine  ?  " 

"  My  dear  chap,  this  settles  it.  We've 
been  eating  Madame's  food  and  drinking  her 


'•He  picked  up  the  little  parcel,  swung  it  above  Lis  head  and  launched  it  into  the  mob  of  negroes." 


whisky.     Do  you  know  that  she  put  up  the       thing  to  repay  her—if  we  have  to  carry  the 

money  for  this  mad  expedition  ?  This  means       tusks  ourselves." 

that  we  have  to  stay  here  until  we  get  some-  "  That's  fairly  obvious." 
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"  And  it  all  comes  of  that  confounded 
romance  of  yours,  as  she  called  it.  It's  a 
horrible  state  of  affairs.  Goodness  knows  if 
that  misguided  woman  will  ever  see  her 
money  again  !  "  growled  Eiley. 

He  dived  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat  and 
produced  the  little  square  parcel  that  had 
accompanied  him  during  the  trek.  "  This 
stuff  may  be  useful,"  he  explained.  "  Now, 
Merwick,  this  box  holds  a  couple  of  sticks  of 
gelignite- — a  nice,  powerful  explosive  which 
would  either  have  blown  a  hole  in  Tracey's 
store  or  have  quelled  a  mutiny  amongst  our 
porters.  That  is  why  I  fetched  it.  As  it  is, 
we  may  find  a  better  use  for  it,  perhaps." 

"  Then  you  asked  Tracey  about  his  right 
to  the  stuff  purposely  ?  "  Merwick  was 
interested.  "  With  a  sort  of  idea  of  robbing 
him  ?  " 

"  Not  robbing  him,"  expostulated  Eiley. 
"  Merely  applying  his  own  methods  to  the 
job.  And  I  waited  until  he  had  rejected 
the  offer  of  money  for  it.  Give  me  credit 
for  elementary  honesty!  " 

The  sudden  spit  of  a  rifle  interrupted  the 
talk.  Eiley  bounded  to  his  feet  and  peered 
into  the  darkness.   A  silence  fell. 

"  Tracey's  pals,  do  you  think,"  asked 
Merwick,  "  or  the  old  boy  shooting  at  that 
howling  brute  of  a  lion  1  " 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  a  roar  of 
musketry  sounded.  A  shrill  scream  cut 
through  the  night,  and  a  rustling  came 
from  the  bush. 

"  Abdullah's  friends  !  "  snapped  Eiley. 
He  knocked  the  lamp  to  the  ground  with  a 
sweep  of  his  arm,  and  they  stood  in  dark- 
ness. Eiley  reached  for  his  rifle.  "  Come  on, 
Merwick.  We'll  trot  up  to  the  house. 
There's  going  to  be  some  warmish  work  up 
there."  -  % 

They  raced  along  the  trim  bush-path 
which  led  to  Tracey's  compound  in  single 
file,  leaving  their  camp  as  it  stood. 

The  acrid  smell  of  powder  drifted  down 
to  them  from  the  clearing ;  a  startled 
animal  crashed  away  into  the  undergrowth. 
The  isolated  shout  had  risen  to  a  savage 
roar,  punctuated  by  bursts  of  firing  and 
the  frantic  yells  of  the  chiefs.  They  sped 
on.  Somewhere  in  his  house,  or  near  it, 
Tracey  was  fighting  desperately  to  save 
himself  from  the  savage  hatred  of  his 
subjects. 

At  the  edge  of  the  thick  bush  Eiley  and 
Merwick  pulled  up  to  reconnoitre.  The 
clearing  was  an  ugly  scene,  lighted  by 
torches  which  flashed  here  and  there  round 
the  edges. 


Men,  half  naked  and  barbarically  de- 
corated with  skins  and  paint;  lay  about  in 
strange,  crumpled  attitudes,  their  spears 
beside  them.  Untidy  rows  marked  the  space 
between  the  stockade  and  the  house — rows 
of  natives  mown  down  by  the  disciplined 
rifle-fire  of  Tracey's  guard. 

The  majority  had  retired  to  the  shelter 
of  the  bush,  but  a  few  had  reached  the 
verandah:  They  crouched  beneath  the 
broad  steps,  out  of  range  of  the  windows, 
occupied  with  bundles  of  wood  and  dry 
grass.  Protected  by  the  fire  from  their 
fellows,  they  strove  to  kindle  a  fire  thai 
would  destroy  the  building  and  its  defenders! 

Tracey's  time  was  short,  for  the  house 
was  tinder-dry  and  ready  for  the  smallest 
spark. 

"  How  do  we  go,  partner?"  gasped 
Eiley.  "  Eush  into  them  from  this  side, 
or  try  to  break  through  to  the  house  ?  " 

"Wait  a  second"  said  Merwick.  From 
the  bush  opposite  them  had  poured  a  fresh 
body  of  men,  led  by  a  figure  in  shorts  and 
helmet. 

"  That  filthy  swine,  Abdullah  !  "  growled 
Eiley. 

He  pointed  to  the  house.  Tracey  had 
evidently  seen  the  new  attackers,  for  a 
group  rushed  from  a  door,  fighting  their 
way  through  the  naked  horde  that  opposed 
them.  They  were  armed  with  bayonets  and 
led  by  the  old  man,  who  hewed  and  slashed 
with  blind  ferocity. 

The  yelping  tribe  closed  up  behind  them 
and  dashed  for  its  quarry.  The  rapid  spit  of 
a  revolver  held  them  for  a  moment,  while 
Tracey  and  his  men  retreated  through  the 
door  of  the  storehouse  in  the  corner  of 
the  compound.  From  the  blackness  of  its 
interior  Eiley  saw  the  quick  red  flash  of 
rifles. 

"  Come  on  !  "  he  ejaculated.  They  started 
off  at  a  sprint  for  the  building,  impelled  by 
a  desire  to  reach  it  before  they  were  seen 
by  the  rebels.  The  shots  were  coming  less 
frequently  from  the  doorway.  The  natives 
had  drawn  back  and  were  massing  for  an 
attack. 

Their  chief,  huge  and  glistening  with 
sweat,  roared  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  two 
men.  They  were  almost  cut  off.  Eiley  swung 
his  rifle  by  the  barrel ;  the  big  native 
collapsed  like  a  shot  animal. 

They  plunged  into  the  store  before  the 
rest  of  the  enemy  had  grasped  the  situation. 
Abdullah  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  mob, 
cursing  their  slow  wits  in  his  shrill  voice. 
Under   his   directions,    driven   home    with 


TBACEY'S    TUSKS. 
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blows  of  a  huge  club,  they  reformed  their 
ranks. 

Traeey  started  at  the  sight  of  Riley  and 
Merwick.  Riley  grinned  :  "  Well,  Traeey, 
here  we  are — and  a  most  welcome  sight, 
I  dare  say  !  " 

"  Most  unwelcome  !  "  said  the  old  man 
furiously.  "  How  dare  you  come  here  after 
I  ordered  you  to  go  %  " 

"  Because  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to 
you,  Traeey,"  said  Riley  calmly,  "  and  it 
may  save  your  skin,  so  you'd  better  stow 
your  filthy  temper  and  listen  carefully." 

The  little  old  man's  mouth  opened  and 
slowly  shut  again,  his  eyes  goggling  with 
apoplectic  rage.  When  he  had  recovered 
himself,  he  spoke  to  the  guard.  "  Light  a 
lamp,  one  of  you  !  And  hurry  with  your 
proposal,  Mr.  Riley.  These  dogs  will  be 
at  our  throats  in  a  moment !  " 

The  thin  light  of  the  lamp  flared  up  and 
showed  Traeey,  his  hair  ruffled  and  a  streak 
of  blood  on  his  cheek,  but  the  air  of  calm 
confidence  undisturbed. 

"  I  have  here  two  sticks  of  gelignite — a 
most  powerful  explosive,"  explained  Riley 
calmly,  "  enough  to  blow  your  rebellious 
people  to  smithereens  ;  you  may  have  them 
• — in  return  for  half  of  your  ivory." 

Traeey .  turned  away  to  speak  to  one 
of  his  men,  as  though  he  had  not  heard 
a  word. 

"  Consider  the  offer,  Traeey,"  continued 
Riley.  "  You  will  retain  half  of  your 
wealth  and  your  skin.  At  present  you  look 
like  losing  both  !  " 

Tracey's  face  wrinkled  in  a  diabolical 
grin  of  cunning.  "  Indeed,  no,  Mr.  Riley ! 
Indeed,  no  !  I  am  telling  one  of  my  men  to 
take  it  from  you — after  he  has  used  his 
bayonet  on  your  carcase  !  You  have  for- 
gotten that  I  am  master  here.  M'Refu  !  " 
He  spat  orders  in  an  unknown  language. 

"  Hold  hard  !  "  roared  Riley.  "  Hold 
hard,  you  old  blackguard  !  "  He  held  the 
little  parcel  above  his  head.  "  Now  order 
your  man  to  take  this  stuff  !  If  you  do,  I 
throw  it  down  on  the  floor,  and  we'll  meet 
in  the  next  world,  Traeey,  for  none  of  us 
will  survive !  Now  choose,  you  swine ! 
Half  the  ivory — or  down  this  stuff  goes  !  " 

Traeey  bit  his  lip  and  measured  with  a 
keen  eye  the  distance  between  Riley  and  his 
man.  Riley  saw  the  move.  "  No,  you  don't ! 
One  inch  forward  and  I  throw  !  Choose  !  " 

"  I  will  give  you  my  word  of  honour, 
under  protest,  of  course,  that  you  will  have 
half  of  the  ivory.  I  may  be  a  swine,  Riley, 
but  I  keep  my  word  !  "  The  old  man  spoke 


primly.    "  You  shall  stay  in  this  store  until 
the  division  is  made." 

The  capitulation  was  made  with  no  more 
emotion  than  he  had  ever  shown.  Tracey's 
self-control  appeared  to  be  limitless. 

A  shot  or  two  came  from  the  natives  out- 
side ;  Abdullah's  voice  rose  to  a  scream  as 
he  reviled  and  drove  on  the  rebels.  At  this 
sign  of  activity  Tracey's  guards  fired  a 
volley. 

"  They  will  rush  in  a  moment,"  said 
Traeey.  "  You  had  better  be  ready,  Riley. 
If  you  bungle  your  part  of  the  work,  none  of 
us  will  have  a  single  scrap  of  the  ivory,  I 
fear." 

At  the  volley  the  natives  attacked  in  a 
solid  mass,  relying  on  the  weight  of  their 
numbers.  They  surged  like  a  human  sea 
about  the  doorway,  a  yelling  rabble  of 
maddened  savages,  infuriated  by  their 
desire  for  loot  and  hatred  of  Traeey. 

The  guards  fought  well ;  the  natives 
drew  back  under  the  deadly  accuracy  of 
their  fire. 

Riley's  moment  had  come.  He  picked  up 
the  little  parcel,  swung  it  above  his  head 
and  launched  it  into  the  mob  of  negroes. 
There  was  a  tremendous  roar,  a  blinding 
sheet  of  flame  and  an  ominous  silence, 
followed  by  the  patter  of  stones  and  earth  on 
the  tin  roof  of  the  store.  The  cloud  of  smoke 
drifted  away  ;  in  the  moonlight  lay  scattered 
forms.  But  the  rest  had  vanished.  Only  a 
plunging  and  rustling  from  the  bush  told 
that  any  had  survived. 

"  They  will  not  come  back,"  announced 
Traeey  with  great  satisfaction.  "  I  know 
these  people.  They  will  hide  in  the  hills  for 
weeks.  It  will  ensure  discipline  amongst 
them  for  years — that  explosion.  Come  with 
me,  Riley,  and  we  will  arrange  about  your 
share  of  all  this  ivory." 

Riley,  looking  round  on  the  neatly-piled 
heaps  of  tusks,  bound  in  canvas  and  ready 
for  transport,  felt  curiously  elated. 

"  I  should  like  a  whisky  and  soda,"  he 
said. 

"  Indeed,  I  will  add  that  to  your  ivory, 
as  a  special  favour,"  said  Traeey. 

*  *  ■&  *  * 

Two  days  later  Madame  Katrine  leant 
on  the  bar  of  the  Cafe-Restaurant  Beaure- 
gard in  Beira,  carefully  copying  an  address 
from  her  notebook  to  a  cable  form.  It  was 
part  of  a  message  to  a  girl  in  England. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Merwick  will  now  be  happy," 
murmured  Madame  sentimentally.  "  Ah, 
Romance  !  That  is  worth  everything  !  "  She 
sighed. 


A   PITY   TO   SPOIL    IT. 


"  Do  tell  me  all  about  your  quarrel  with  Jack." 
"Impossible,  my  dear — I  must  leave  in  about  an  hour!" 
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THE   HAT  TRICK. 
lit/  R.  W.  Bond. 

"Jo-o-an!"  I  called  from  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

"  Ye-es !  "  trilled  my  wife's  voice  from  some 
indefinite  part  of  the  upper  regions. 

"  D'you   know   where   my   cap   is  ? " 

My  wife  appeared  rit.  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  stood  there  powdering  her  nose  and 
looking   down   at  me. 

"  No,  dear,"  she  sail  sweetly.  "When  did 
you  have  it  last  ?  "  _ 

I  told  her. 

Then  I  returned  grumblingly  to  my  search, 
whilst  my  wife  remained  upstairs,  calling  down 
helpful  suggestions  from  time  to  time.  But 
I  didn't  find  the  cap. 

A  few  minutes  later  my  wife  joined  me.  To- 
gether we  explored  in  vain  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  house  from  the  coal- shed  to 
the  attic. 

At  length  I  gave  up  the  quest  in  disgust. 
Cramming  on  my  hat,  I  flung  out  of  the  house. 
Generally  speaking,  I'm  a  fairly  good-tempered, 
equable  sort  of  chap.  I  mean,  I  can  usually 
manage  to  face  life's  big  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments with  a  calm,  philosophical  shrug.     But 


these   trifling,  petty  annoyances — well,  some- 
how they  bowl  me  right  out. 

Turning  the  corner  of  the  road,  I  became 
aware  of  old  Joe  Higgins  coming  towards  me. 
Joe  is  the  village  odd-job  man,  and  he 
frequently  does  (or  at  least  begins)  various 
little  commissions  for  me. 

As  Joe  shuffled  into  closer  range  I  sensed 
something  oddly  familiar  about  his  appearance. 
I  looked  at  him  curiously.  Then  in  a  flash  I 
realised  what  it  was— he  was  wearing  my 
cap  ! 

"Evenin',  sir,"  said  Joe,  touching  his  cap  — 
my  cap — respectfully. 

"Oh — er — good  evening,  Joe,"  I  said,  and 
pissed  on. 

After  all,  what  could  I  do  ?  I  mean,  one  can 
scarcely  approach  an  odd- job  man  on  the 
public  highway  and  sternly  demand  the  cap 
from  his  head. 

I  strode  on,  thinking. furiously.  Of  course 
Joan  must  have  given  the  cap  to  old  Joe. 
There  was  no  other  explanation.  And  now 
that  I  thought  of  it,  she  had  frequently  given 
voice  to  her  disapproval  of  my  cap,  averring 
that  she  hated  seeing  me  wearing  it,  and  saying 
that   I   looked   "so  horribly  ordinary"  in  it. 
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K0T1KKG     DOING. 


Travkller   (to  iaxi-man,  who  keeps  his  hand  extended  after  receiving  legal  fare)  :    It's  no  use 
showing  it  to  me,  old  man — I  don't  know  a  thing  about  palmistry  ! 


A    SOUND     KASIS. 


'  And  whom  will  you  marry  when  you  grow  up,  Phyllis  ?  " 

'Cousin  John.     He  doesn't  like  jani,  so  I  can  have  it  all  for  myself. 
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Despite  Joan's  opposition,  however,  I  had 
persisted  in  wearing  the  cap.  Somehow  I  had 
a  curious  affection  for  it.  It  was  nothing 
much  to  look  at,  admittedly — a  trifle  ancient, 
perhaps,  and  maybe  even  out  of  shape — but  it 
was  comfortable,  and,  anyway,  I  liked  it. 

And  to  think  that  Joan  had  helped  me  look 

for  the  cap,  when  all  the  time That  was 

just  like  a  woman! 

Reaching  home  again,  I  made  no  mention  of 
the  cap.  I  knew  it  could  do  me  no  good. 
The  cap  was  gone,  and  I  couldn't  get  it  back. 
Besides,  Joan  is  always  so  feminine  and  unfair 
when  it  comes  to  a  wordy  conflict.  But 
though  I  said  nothing,  memory  of  Joan's 
duplicity  rankled. 

Next  morning  I  happened  to  be  mooning 
about  in  the  hall,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
morning  post,  when  a  hat  lying  on  a  side-table 
by  the  hall  door  obtruded  itself  upon  my  gaze. 
I  winced.     It  was  a  gaudy,  misshapen  thing  in 


apprehensively.  Her  lips  were  compressed, 
and  there  were  unmistakable  storm  signals  in 
her  eyes.  I  thought  instantly  of  the  hat,  and 
for  a  moment  panic  seized  me.  Then  a  vision 
of  Joe  Higgins  wearing  my  cap  rose  in  my 
mind.     It  steadied  me. 

"  What-ho,  Joan  I  "  I  said  jauntily. 

My  wife  eyed  me  frigidly  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  spoke. 

"  Cook  is  leaving  us,"  she  announced  briefly. 

My  jaw  dropped.  "  What — cook  leaving  ? 
Why  on  earth " 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  wish  you  to 
explain,"- interrupted  my  wife  coldly. 

"Why,"  I  stammered,  completely  non- 
plussed, "  how  d'ye  mean  ?  " 

"  Cook  saw  the  milk- girl  this  afternoon, 
and_" 

I  started  to  my  feet.  "  Joan  I  "  I  cried,  in 
sheer  horror.  "The  milk-girl  —  that  hat  — 
I  mean,  not— you  surely  don't  mean "    My 


2   L.O.   WEATHER   REPORT 

There  is  a  heavy  depression  in  Iceland    ...    a  settled  condition  may  be  looked  for  later. 


some  six  or  seven  vivid,  clashing  colours,  with 
a  huge  white  plume  rearing  up  offensively  at 
the  side  of  it.  It  was  not  so  much  a  hat  as  an 
atrocity.  I  gazed  at  it  for  a  few  moments  in 
silent  horror. 

A  knock  came  to  the  door.  Turning  away 
from  my  contemplation  of  the  hat,  I  sprang  to 
the  door.  But  it  wasn't  the  postman — it  was 
merely  the  milk- girl. 

I  reached  forward  mechanically  for  the  milk. 
As  I  did  so,  a  wicked  thought  sprang  to  life  in 
my  mind.  I  paused  and  regarded  the  milk- 
girl  dubiously.  For  a  few  seconds  I  toyed 
with  temptation,  and  then  impulsively  I 
surrendered  to  it.  Seizing  the  hat  from  the 
side-table,  I  pressed  it  into  the  startled  girl's 
hands,  and  gently  closed  the  door. 

I   went   in   to  breakfast  filled  with  a  deep 

content. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  was  evening.  I  was  sitting  smoking 
peacefully  in  my  study,  when  the  door  opened 
and  my  wife   came   in.     I  looked  up  at  her 


voice  trailed  off  weakly  as  I  read  the  truth  in 
my  wife's  eyes. 

"Yes,"  said  Joan  bleakly,  "yes,   that  hat 
was  cook's." 


There  is  a  rear-admiral  who  is  famous  for 
two  things — his  bluntness  of  speech  and  his 
amazingly  beautiful  and  charming  daughter. 
A  young  lieutenant,  having  fallen  in  love  with 
the  girl,  went  to  the  father,  seeking  his 
permission  for  the  match. 

"  You  want  to  marry  my  daughter,  do  you  ?  " 
grumbled  the  rear-admiral. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do." 

"  Well,  how  do  you  propose  to  support  a  wife 
with  nothing  but  a  lieutenant's  pay  ?  " 

"If  I'm  not  mistaken,  sir,"  replied  the  lover, 
"you  married  when  you  were  a  lieutenant." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  admiral,  "  but  I  lived  on  my 
father-in-law,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  are 
going  to  do  that  I  " 
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THE   THIRD   SON   AGAIN. 
By  B.  A,  Clarke, 

When  the  King's  will  was  read  aloud,  it 
appeared  that  Prince  Charming  had  been  left 
even  less  than  third  sons  usually  receive — 
a  speaking-trumpet,  six  ounces  of  black-currant 
lozenges,  and  a  broken  school  slate  !  Nothing 
else.  And  even  to  these  the  testator  could  not 
convey  a  clear  title.  The  megaphone  he  had 
wrested  from  the  conductor  of  a  char-a-banc 
whose  appreciation  of  the  palace  architecture 
had  disturbed  his  afternoon  nap.  The  lozenges 
had  belonged — and  perhaps  in  law  belonged  still 
— to  a  street  singer  who  had  bought  them  at 
an  "Italian  Oilman  and  Cash  Grocer's."  Finding, 


largest  and  blackest  type — f  airy  writing,  unques- 
tionably. It  began,  "  Once  upon  a  time." 
Prince  Charming  read  eagerly,  and  when  he 
reached  the  foot  of  the  slate,  the  old  writing 
cleared  and  a  fresh  instalment  of  the  story 
replaced  it. 

"  For  reading  in  our  royal  presence,"  said  the 
eldest  son  (now,  of  course,  the  reigning  monarch), 
"  take  fourteen  days  without  option." 

"  Righto  !  "  replied  Prince  Charming,  not 
caring  fourpence  (it  used  to  be  twopence,  but 
everything  costs  double  now)  what  happened  to 
him  so  long  as  he  could  get  on  with  his  reading. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  was  delivered  over  to 
the  prison  governor,  he  burst  into  tears. 


THE    WAITING    GAME. 


Diner:   I  say,  is  that  tall  waiter  Alphonse  still  employed  here? 

Waiter:   Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Diner  :   Well,  if  you  see  him,  ask  him  if  that  steak  I  ordered  is  nearly  ready. 


on  sampling  the  lozenges,  the  Italian  oilman 
more  in  evidence  than  the  cash  grocer,  the 
purchaser  had  left  them  on  the  counter,  and 
the  King  had  pinched  them.  Being  even  less 
flavourably  impressed  by  his  first  lozenge,  he 
had  never  ventured  upon  a  second.  The  slate 
had  been  left  behind  by  an  urchin  whom  the 
King  had  surprised  chalking  libels  of  his  monarch 
across  his  garden  fence. 

The  young  Prince  took  delivery  of  these 
bequests  with  appropriate  comments.  And  then 
he  noticed  that  one  side  of  the  slate  was  covered 
with  writing  that  bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
immature  round  hand  of  the  chalked  libels.  It 
was  small  as  small,  yet   more  legible  than  the 


"  It's  the  princess  in  the  story  I  am  reading. 
She — she  has  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Black 
Dwarf ! " 

And  between  his  sobs  he  told  the  sympathetic 
Governor  the  whole  story  so  far  as  he  had  got. 

"  Read  on,  sir  !  "  cried  the  Governor.  "  I 
can't  a-bear  to  leave  the  poor  girl  in  such  a 
plight.  But  stay.  How  about  them  other 
prisoners  ?  Are  they  not  human  like  ourselves, 
with  hearts  to  bleed  for  beauty  in  distress  ?  " 

(When  you  meet  an  official  with  a  heart  like 
this,  you  can  overlook  his  bad  grammar.) 

There  was  just  standing  room  for  all  the 
prisoners  in  the  exercise  yard.  They  were  a 
tough  lot,  but  not,  it  appeared,  incorrigible. 
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Almost  to  a  man  they  could  trace  their  fall  to 
the  reading  of  highbrow  realistic  novels.  This 
story  the  Prince  now  read  them,  wherein  people 
spoke  and  acted  as  nobody  yet  ever  did  or 
could,  and  every  end  was  a  happy  end,  worked 
a  complete  and  universal  reformation.  When 
Charming  was  about  to  begin  a  second  yarn,  a 
whilom  bandit  put  up  his  hand. 

"  You  can  speak,  Willie,"  said  the  Governor. 

"  Please,  sir,  may  teacher  read  from  the  band- 
stand in  Central  Park  ?  We  would  none  of  us 
run  away.  The  reading  has  done  us  good 
already ;  but  the  general  public  need  it  more 
than  what  we  do.  They  do  dreadful  things  we 
would  blush  at,  like  taking  their  thirteen-year- 


up),  for  he  had  noticed  that  while  those  near 
the  bandstand  were  applausive,  cries  of  "  Speak 
up,  please  !  "  in  the  tone  of  furious  anger  that 
for  some  reason  unknown  seems  to  be  inseparable 
from  that  very  simple  request  were  frequent 
from  the  back  rows,  and  as  all  the  city  was 
flocking  now  towards  the  bandstand,  the  non- 
hearers  were  a  fast-growing  majority. 

"Use  a  speaking-trumpet,  can't  you ?  "  shouted 
a  leather-lunged  malcontent. 

Luckily  Prince  Charming  had  all  his  legacy 
at  hand.  Directly  he  employed  the  megaphone 
roars  of  delight  arose  from  everyone. 

Even  then  the  King  did  not  despair.  Sooner 
or  later  the  reader's  voice  must  give  out  and 


SHIFTING    THE     RESPONSIBILITY. 

Highbkow:   Have  you  been  to  Oxford? 

Lowbrow  :   I  don't  know — my  maid  always  buys  the  tickets. 


old  children  to  the  seaside  with  them  on  half- 
price  tickets." 

"  But  you  might  all  escape." 

"  You  have  my  promise,"  said  the  bandit 
reproachfully. 

" 1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  Governor. 
"  Come  on,  boys,"  and  led  the  way  to  the 
bandstand. 

The  King,  from  the  balcony  of  his  palace,  saw 
his  younger  brother  addressing  a  vast  throng,  and 
sent  a  detachment  of  the  household  troops  to 
re- arrest  him  ;  but  these  brave  fellows  came 
under  the  spell  of  the  stories,  and  stood  there 
with  mouths  agape. 

But  His  Majesty  didn't  care  fivepence  (there 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  way  prices  keep  going 


he  would  become  as  hoarse  as  an  English 
chestnut,  when  fresh  troops  could  be  hurled 
upon  him. 

But  when  this  was  attempted,  the  reader 
bethought  him  (and  not  a  minute  too  soon)  of 
his  black-currant  lozenges.  The  new  troops 
listened  enthralled  until  nightfall,  when  they 
headed  the  mob  that  rolled  palace  wards, 
demanding  the  banishment  of  the  King  and  the 
coronation  of  the  beloved  story-teller. 

King  Charming,  like  many  a  politician  before 
and  since,  having  gained  power  by  telling  stories, 
resolved  to  keep  it  by  the  same  means.  His 
daily  story  recitals  became  the  vogue.'  Mark 
that  word  "  recital,"  for  it  was  the  cause  of 
all    the    trouble    that    befel    him.     The    word 
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slipped  into  the  announcement  bills  because 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  thought  it  looked  "  more 
distinguished  like.'*  Once  there,  it  worked  like 
madness  in  the  brain  of  the  King,  who  from 
boyhood  had  been  an  irrepressible  reciter.  He 
began  now  to  use  the  beautiful  stories  that 
appeared  upon  his  slate  as  a  medium  for  self- 
display,  discarding  his  simple,  straightforward 
reading  of  them  (which  was  all  they  needed) 
for  the  watch- me-act 
methods  he  had  been 
wont  to  employ  so 
depressingly  in  his 
renderings  of  "  Cur- 
few Shall  Not  Ring 
To-night,"  "The 
Lifeboat,"  and 
"Billy's  Rose." 
The  slate  stories 
remained  winners 
even  under  this 
handicap,  but  the 
change  was  resented, 
and  the  second  son 
(whose  unpleasing 
exterior  cloaked 
sterling  worth  so 
successfully  that  no 
one  had  ever  dis- 
cerned the  slightest 
indication  of  it) 
introduced  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  King, 
who,  ridiculing  the 
suggestion  that  a 
mere  straight- 
forward reading 
could  be  as  effective 
as  his  own  dramatic 
recitals  in  two  voices, 
consented  to  have 
this  put  to  the  test  of 
a  divided  programme, 
his  brother  to  read 
and  himself  to  red  be 
alternately.  But  the 
point  was  never 
decided,  because 
when  the  second  son 
had  once  got  pos- 
session of  the  slate  he 
wouldn't  give  it 
back,  but  continued 
reading  until  he  had 
won  the  suffrages  of 
all.  Nightfall  saw 
Prince  Charming 

back  in  gaol,  and  this  time  with  no  story  slate 
to  solace  him. 

Poor  young  Prince  !  Who  shall  say  what  he 
suffered  in  the  weeks  that  followed  ?  Perhaps 
his  bitterest  moments  were  when  he  heard  the 
distant  roars  of  applause  for  his  brother's 
readings. 

One  afternoon  it  seemed  as  if  the  cheering 
would  never  cease  and  that  it  kept  getting 
louder  and  louder.  It  ivas  getting  louder  because 


it  was  getting  nearer.  The  cheering  mob  were 
making  for  the  prison.  Soon  they  had  sur- 
rounded it,  shouting  :  "  The  third  son  !  Give 
us  King  Charming  !  No  one  shall  rule  over  us 
but  a  third  son ! "  Mounted  upon  loyal  shoulders, 
Charming  was  carried  triumphing  to  the  palace, 
whence  his  elder  brother  had  just  fled,  never  to 
return. 

What  had  happened  was  this.   All  the  stories 


Mus.  Nkwuich: 
Mit.  Nkwkicii  : 


NEAR    ENOUGI 


Wot  are  these  scratchy-lookm'  pictures,  Bill  ? 
Itchiiigs,  my  dear,  i  tellings. 

that  appeared  upon  the  magic  slate  followed 
the  good  old-fashioned  lines — third  sons, 
favoured  by  everyone  but  testators,  invariably 
coming  out  on  top.  Day  by  day,  as  King 
Secundus  read,  the  impression  widened  and 
deepened  that  elder  sons  were  no  good,  third 
sons  alone  were  the  real  article.  (It  was  hearing 
this  from  the  lips  of  an  elder  son  that  impressed 
and  convinced.)  The  second  son  literally  read 
himself  out  of  his  kingdom. 
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So  everything  ends  happily.  Charming's  daily 
readings  (not  recitals)  are  a  feature  in  the  social 
life  of  the  capital,  but  they  are  given  now  with 
no  thought  of  self- display.  Charming  has  learnt 
his  lesson,  and  doesn't  care  ninepence  (a  com- 
mission is  inquiring  into  these  ever-soaring 
prices)  for  flattery,  knowing  himself  to  be,  not 
a  great  man,  but  a  very  ordinary  man  with  a 
gift,  which,  speaking  generally,  is  all  that 
so-called  great  men  ever  are. 


I  am  very  far  from  violent,  as  gentle  as  a  Iamb, 

And  cruelty  I  utterly  taboo 
Save  only  on  unfortunate  occasions  when  I  am 

To  my  generally  righteous  self  untrue, 
When  'tis  obvious  my  diet  has  been  acting  on  my 
mind 
And  producing  too  irascible  a  mood  j 
When   1  shot  the  tax  collector  it  was  not  exactly 
kind, 
So  1  really  must  abstain  from  starchy  food. 

Theta, 


CULINARY    PRECAUTIONS. 

A  doctor  declares  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
diet  and  criminal  tendencies. 

Though  the  pangs  of    indigestion  never   yet    have 
made  me  queer, 

Though  I  have  no  heavy  feeling  after  meals, 
I've  decided  for  the  future  I  will  lend  a  careful  ear 

To  the  doctor  and  the  secret  he  reveals, 
For  I  realise  my  diet  (which  is  anything  but  Sf are) 

Is  the  reason  of  my  rather  reckless  ways; 


The  class  was  being  examined  by  a  school 
examiner,  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  so 
the  pupils  were  told  to  write  an  essay  on 
"  Oliver  Twist." 

While  correcting  the  essays,  the  examiner 
came  across  this  sentence :  "In  the  kitchen 
stood  the  statue  of  a  policeman." 

Having  no  recollection  of  reading  this  in 
Dickens'  famous  book,  he   called   the  scholar 


A   DESERVING    CASE. 


'*  I  have — er — been  engaged  to  your  daughter  for  fifteen  years." 
"Well,  what  do  you  want  now — a  pension?" 


On    the   day    I    picked    the    pocket   of    the    multi- 
mill  onaire 
1  had  tasted,  for  example,  mayonnaise. 

I've  a  resolute  aversion  to  all  criminal  designs, 

I  would  never  fill  a  malefactor's  role; 
All  habits  that  are  like  to  bring  imprisonment  or  fines 

Are  foreign  to  my  law-abiding  soul. 
But  1  own  that  there  are  incidents  occurring  now 
and  then 

That  some  might  reckon  not  exactly  nice; 
When     I     forged     my     neighbour's    signature    for 
twenty-nine  pounds  ten, 

I  had  passed  my  plate  for  steak  and  onions  twice. 


and  asked  :  "  Tommy,  would  you  mind  telling 
me  where  you  read  this  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  he  answered.  "  It  says  in  the 
book,  *  In  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  stood  a 
stone  copper.'  " 


House  Agent  (to  clerk) :  There's  a  doctor 
thinking  of  starting  a  practice  here,  and  he's 
coming  in  to-day  to  inquire  about  a  house. 
You'd  better  cut  out  some  of  the  patter  about 
the  "  healthy  neighbourhood." 
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Nourishing  foods 
like  toasted  nuts 


Here  are  the  most 
delicious  foods  you  can 
think  of :  dainty  yet  satis- 
fying :  their  flavour  like 
toasted  nuts. 

Puffed  Rice  or  Puffed 
Wheat  for  the  kiddies  is  a 
treat  to  be  remembered — 
and  it  is  nourishing,  too. 
Puffed  Rice  or  Puffed 
Wheat  for  Daddy  makes 
a  splendid  change.  Puffed 
Rice  or  Puffed  Wheat  for 


everybody  is  a  most 
delightful  food  surprise. 

These  foods  are  puffed 
by  a  remarkable  steam 
explosion  process — des- 
cribed on  the  packets — 
to  eight  times  the  original 
size.  The  millions  of  food 
cells  in  each  grain  are 
broken  up  for  easy  diges- 
tion. All  the  nourishment 
is  set  free  by  this  wonder- 
ful  method   of  cooking. 


No  cooking,  no  trouble.     Ready  to  eat. 

Puffed  ^PHffed 
Rice    ^  Wheat 

Both  guaranteed  by  Quaker    Oats   Ltd. 
Your      Grocer     sells    both     in     packets 
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A   PRIVATE  VIEW. 

By  Jessie  .Pope. 

(A  room  in  a  West  End  gallery  exhibiting  the  work  of  a 
flushed,  nervous  young  artist.  Pictures  ou  the  walls,  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  groups  of  people,  ditto  ditto,  with 
catalogues  in  their  hands.) 

First  Lady  :  She's  still  going  on  with  the 
treatment — savs  she's  lost  five  pounds  in  a 
fortnight. 

Second  Lady  :  How  wonderful !  But  she 
looks  as  colossal  as  ever,  poor  dear.  Does  she 
do  those  terrible  exercises  lying  flat  on  the 
floor? 

First  Lady  :  Yes,  though  it  must  be  a 
strain.     Still,   my   doctor  says 

Man  with  Eyeglass  :   — a  good  show  up  to 


Second  Bald  Man  :  Quite,  but  they've  had 
their  chance,  and  shown  their  limitations.  To 
put  the  whole  mitter  into  a  nutshell 

Flapper:  Not  too  frightfully  keen.  But 
what  I'm  aching  to  do  is  to  go  to  a  public 
palais  de  danse  one  afternoon,  where  one 
doesn't  know  a  soul,  with  my  own  \  artner. 
Rather  a  scream  ? 

Glossy-Haired  Knut  :  Eighto !  Any  old 
afternoon  you  like.  What  aboub  Monday? 
1  can  get  off  after  lunch. 

Flapper  :  So  can  I.  Not  a  word  to  the 
mater.  Shall  we  push  for  the  tea-room  now, 
before  the  ices  have  all  gone  ? 

Flushed,  Nervous  Young  Artist  (inter- 
cepting tire  stream  from  the  tea-room  to  tha 


PERHAPS — PERHAPS   NOT. 

"  You've  got  ter  come  'ome,  and  if  yer  don't  stop  cr^in',  Alfll  go  and  drown  'isself,  won't  yer,  Alf  ?" 


the  third  act,  then  absolute  tosh — ought  to  be 
cut  with  a  scythe. 

Man  with  Pince-nez  :  True— he  never  can 
finish  anything.  By  the  way,  Bingley  is  getting 
that  one-act  show  of  mine  on  the  halls. 

Man  with  Eyeglass  :  Good  I  But  mind  how 
you  go.  Bingley's  a  bad  egg  — wants  watching. 
For  instance,  you  remember  that  little  thing 
of  mine 

Athletic  Maiden  :  Beat  her  five  and  six. 
Her  tee  shots  were  sound,  but  unlucky  on  the 
green.    It  was  my  day  out.    Couldn't  do  wrong. 

Hefty  Youth:  Splendid!  But  what  a 
rotten  course !  Look  at  the  hazards !  As  I 
said  to  the  secretary 

First  Bald  Man  :  I  hold  no  brief  for  these 
Socialist  fellers,  but  I'm  an  Englishman,  and 
believe  in  giving  every  dog  a  chance. 


exit):    Oh,  you're   not   going  yet?    So   sorry! 
Hope  you  haven't  been  bored. 

Omnes :     Rather    -not.      Congratulate 
Charming   work.     Thanks    so   much. 

(Exeunt  hurriedly.) 


you. 


Boswell  :  I  observe  there  is  a  great  rage  for 
the  new  cross-word  diversion.  Is  this,  in  your 
opinion,  a  good  thing  ? 

Johnson  :  Why,  yes,  sir.  It  enlarges  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  populace,  and  renders 
them  familiar  with  the  names  of  birds  and 
beasts  of  whose  existence  they  have  hitherto 
been  ignorant.  And,  Sir,  it  vastly  increases 
the  sale  of  my  dictionary. 
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Doctors  for  three 
Generations  agree  — 


THE  ORIGINAL  SALINE 
IS  BEST 

For    BILIOUSNESS,    SICKNESS, 
HEADACHES,     INDIGESTION, 
SKIN      ERUPTIONS,      and      all 
impurities    of    the    blood 
and  the   maintenance   of 
HEALTH     AND     VIGOUR. 


South  Africa  :  LENNON,  1.TTX 

India.  SMITH,  STANISTREKT  &  CO. 


Miss  Edna  Best 

writes:  "lam  delighted  with  'EASTERN 
FOAM,'  and  find  it  one  of  the  best 
vanishing  creams  I  have  ever  used." 

All  the  best-known  beauties  of 
the  Stage,  the  Screen,  and  Society, 
use  'EASTERN  FOAM '--the 
Cream  of  Fascination. 

Wonderful  improvements  in  the 
skin  and  complexion  can  be  ob- 
tained— and  maintained — by  daily 
massaging  a  little  '  EASTERN 
FOAM'  into  the  skin  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  last  thing  at  night. 


EASTERN  FOAM 

VANISHING  CREAM 


FREE 

to  READERS 

Dainty  Aluminium  Boxes  of 
'EASTERN  FOAM '-the  Cream  of 
fascination — are  now  being  distri- 
buted to  all  who  send  JJd.  stamped 
addressed  envelope  to 

THE  BRITISH  DRUG  HOUSES,  LTD. 

(Dept.  N.B.), 
16-30,  Graham  Street,  London,  N.1. 

LARGE    POTS   AT   1/4, 

From  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 

Use  "  Kalosan  "    Tooth   Paste — as  good  as 
'  Eastern  Foam . ' 
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REAL  LUCK. 
By  T.  HodgMnson, 

For  years  Mr.  Samuel  Sumday  had  set  his 
face  resolutely  against  the  carrying  of  a  mascot. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Sumday  pointed  out 
again  and  again  that  to  carry  one  was  as  much 
a  duty  that  he  owed  to  his  wife  and  family 
as  signing  the  insurance  coupon  in  seventeen 
daily  papers  and  backing  Burnt  Child  on  the 
day  little  Willie 
gave  them  a  clear 
tip  by  falling  into 
the  copper. 

"  You  know  what 
a  dangerous  pro- 
fession yours  is," 
she  would  say,  and 
Samuel  would 
answer  nobly  that 
the  man  who 
devoted  himself 
conscientiously  to 
any  profession  had 
no  time  for  super- 
stition. 

Saying  which,  he 
would  carefully 
wipe  his  jemmy 
with  an  oily  rag 
and  ask  plaintively 
if  it  was  really 
necessary  for  baby 
to  cut  his  teeth  on 
the  cleaning  rod  of 
his  revolver.  For 
Mr.  Sumday  was 
a  professional 
burglar,  and,  as 
one  old-time 
partner  put  it,  as 
straight  a  man  as 
ever  forced  back  a 
window  catch. 

It  was  having 
the  mascot  thrust, 
so  to  speak,  under 
his  very  nose  that 
induced  him  to 
depart  from  his  life- 
long  rule.  The 
jeweller's  shop 
which  he  had 
entered  in  the 
course  of  business 
seemed  full  of 
them,  and,  though 
he  was  aiming  at 
higher  game  (and 
had  indeed  secured 
it,  and  actually 
started  away),  it 
seemed  a  pity  not  to  go  back  and  take  one, 
when  it  was  so  handy.  If  it  brought  no  other 
luck,  it  might  keep  the  wife  quiet. 

It  was  not  an  elaborate  mascot  that  he 
chose— just  one  of  those  bizarre  trifles  priced 
at  a  couple  of  thousand,  such  as  you  (but  not 
I)  are  accustomed  to  buy  by  the  dozen  as  gifts 
for  those  of  your  lady  friends  to  whom  a 
really  valuable  present  might  be  regarded 
as  ostentatious. 


He  was  still  wondering  how  any  intelligent 
person  could  attribute  supernatural  powers  to 
so  valueless  a  thing,  when  he  left  the  premises 
and  walked  straight  into  the  arms  of  an  in- 
convenient policeman.  It  was  a  clear  case 
for  presence  of  mind,  and  Samuel  was  never 
wanting  in  that. 

"  Say,  bo,"  he  remarked  at  once,  in  the 
only   foreign   language    with    which    he    was 


A    SOCIAL    GRIKVANCK- 


Loafeu  :    There  j'are,  that's  wot  makes  so  much, /unrest — one  bloke  wearing 
enough  trousers  fer  two  'uman  beings  ! 


familiar,    "is    this     the    way    to    little     old 
Wembley?" 

The  policeman  opined  that  it  was  not,  but 
that  the  nearest  route  to  the  ditto  ditto  police 
station  was  round  the  second  corner  on  the 
left.  Furthermore,  he  calculated  that  he  was 
going  that  way  himself,  and  they  might  as  well 
travel  together.  In  short,  it  was  a  fair  cop, 
and  when,  in  consequence,  the^  constable  was 
promoted,  no  one  was  more  pleased  than  Samuel. 
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THE  SALMON  ODY 

ADJUSTABLE    SPIRAL     SPRING 

ARCH    SUPPORTS 

are  prescribed  by  eminent  Medical 
men  for  FLAT  FEET  AND 
WEAK    INSTEPS.      Experience 

has  proved  that  they  are  infinitf " 
more    comfortable  and 
efficient  than  the  usual 
rigid  plates. 

ALL    ACZlC^  Per 

SIZES    lO/Dpair. 

Send  size  of  Footwear  when  ordering. 

Money  refunded  if  noV  satisfied. 
SALMON   ODY,  LTD.  (Established  120  years.) 
7,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Kindly  men ti on  The  Windsor  Magazine. 


dood  results. 

RQfftllCk'S 

cakes  &  P«*™  *  "    THE   WOfU-D. 
THE   BE8TIN   Tn  


/ 


BE    LITHE 


Get  back  to  the  freedom  of  youth — the 
enjoyment  of  exercise — the  love  of  the 
game.  Rheumatism  is  not  natural  and 
can  be  relieved  temporarily  by  one 
bath  and  completely  removed  by  about 
12  Anturic  Salt  Baths. 

It  has  been  done  again  and  again  ; 
the  most  stubborn  cases  yielding  often 
after    many   years    of    suffering. 

Buy  your  first  tin  to-day  and  put  us 
to  the  test. 

ANTURIC  BATH  SALTS 

1/3  per  tin  from  all  Chemists, 

or  1 1 6  post  free  from 
SANGER8,  258,  Euston  Road,  N.W.1 
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The  Powder  Base 
Perfection 


\£ EEPS  the  skin  smooth — velvety — soft 
I\bf  —refreshed!  You  can  possess  the 
appealing  beauty  of  smooth,  clear  skin  and 
charming  complexion  by  using  HINDS 
Honey  and  Almond  CREAM.  Snow-white, 
exquisite  in  fragrance,  HINDS  CREAM 
is  cooling,  soothing  and  a  delight  to  the 
skin.  An  application  of  but  a  few  drops 
gives  refreshing  comfort,  appreciated 
especially  after  shopping,  out-door  sports, 
or  business  duties  of  the  day.  A  skin 
which  has  become  roughened,  irritated 
by  sun,  wind  or  dust,  or  chapped  by  cold  and  rain,  is  relieved 
quickly  by  HINDS  CREAM  ;  and  constant  use  soon  restores 
the  skin  to  its  natural  charm  of  beauty. 


Tttmond 


Ask  for  it  at  your  usual  Chemist  and  Store. 
REDUCED  PRICES  :  Small  Bottle,  IOJd.  ;  Larg;e  Bottle,  3/- 

IVritefor  Dainty  FREE  SAMPLE  and  Booklet  to 
Dept.   W.M.,  b\  NEWBERY  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  3t,  Banner  Street,  London,  E.C.  i. 
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^  For  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  bear  malice. 
Not  even  against  that  mascot  could  he  harbour 
a  grievance  for  long,  though  it  was  clear  that, 
if  he  had  not  troubled  to  go  back  for  it,  his 
arrest  would  not  have  occurred.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  until  his  wife  mentioned  the  subject 
that  he  thought  any  more  about  it. 

"  Such  an  awkward  time  to  go  and  get 
pinched,"  she  complained,  when  she  was 
allowed  to  see  him,  "just  when  Cousin  Alice 
has  written  announcing  herself  for  a  nice  long 
visit.  If  only  you'd  carried  a  mascot,  it  might 
have  been  different." 

And  then  and  thsre  he  promised  her  that  in 
future  he  would  never  be  without  one. 

For  then  and  there  he  realised  that  a  mascot 
is  indeed  a  bringer  of  luck.  This  first  one 
might  have  brought  about  his  arrest,  but  those 


He  knows  what  beasts  did  walk  the  earth 
E'en  when  the  earth  was  young; 

He  gives  them,  without  thought  of  mirth, 
Such  names  as  sprain  the  tongue. 

He  knows  what  plants  were  growing  then, 
What  fishes  throve  the  while, 

Yet  he— most  ignorant  of  men- 
Has  not  seen  Julia  smile. 

He  holds  that  germs  are  thick  in  air, 

Bacilli  range  afar, 
In  postage  stamps  they  have  a  lair, 

Or  hide  where  oysters  are; 
In  kisses  lurk What  knowledge  he, 

Among  his  books,  has  missed 
Who,  in  a  leafy  shrubbery, 

My  Julia  never  kissed  ! 


THE   CLUE. 


Jones  (to  friend  sharing  double-bedded  room  on  a  holiday  tour)  :  So  you've  ieen  using  my  brushes. 
Bkown:  No,   I  haven't.     Why  worry? 
Jones:  Because  there  isn't  any  hair  on  them! 


who  think  that  this  was  doubtful  fortune  can 
never  have  met  Cousin  Alice.     Samuel  had. 


JULIA  versus  SCIENCE. 

The  man  who  ponders  over  books, 

Whose  wisdom  scans  the  skies, 
Yet  knoweth  nought  of  maiden's  looks 

And  nought  of  maiden's  eyes, 
Though    his    wide   thoughts,   perchance,  have 
played 

With  ail  philosophy, 
If  he  have  never  loved  a  maid, 

Knows  not  so  much  as  I. 


And  so  my  pen  unwetted  stays/ 

My  tomes  lie  all  unread, 
I  find  in  Julia's  words  and  ways 

The  library  I  need, 
So  short  the  time  that  sinful  man 

For  study  has,  and  so 
I  'II  study  Julia  all  I  can 

And  let  dull  science  go. 

F.  J.  Clayton, 


Overheard  at  somewhat  crowded  little 
dance  in  a  private  house— Jenkins  (to  lady  of 
uncertain  age) :  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  give 
me  a  dance,  Miss  Jones,  but  there  really  doesn't 
seem  to  be  room  to  swing  a  cat  in. 


^NE    hundred  and    twenty  years 
concentrated     experience      is 
embodied     in     every     Jersey     which 

bears  the  famous  name  Stllfarflftrgf 

Their  wearing  qualities,  their  fit, 
shapeliness,  and  above  all  the  excep- 
tional value  they  offer  have  maintained 
the  reputation  established  so  long- ago. 

The  child  of  to-day,  Sttnamaret 

clad,  can  indulge  in  the  roughest 
games  and  still  remain  neatly  and 
warmly  dressed. 

While  inspecting  the  Jerseys  ask  also  to  see 
St.  Margaret  Children's  Socks  and  Stockings. 

StTOamanf 

d  E  RS  EYS 


'  Se  e    A  o  xxs 

they   U/ear  ' 


Write  to  X.  Corah  &  Sons,   Ltd.,  St.  Margaret's  Works , 

Leicester,    for  Booklet   A7o.    71,   with,  full  -particulars  of 

Jetseys  and  name  of  nearest  Retailer. 


HOSIERY      ♦     UNDERWEAR      ♦      JERSEYS 


Simplicity  — 

jr^fhe  keynote  or  tqese 

Jjitmerj^isfies 

THEREIN  lies  the  secret  of  the  won- 
derful popularity  of  cornflour  dishes, 
the  wide  variety  of  which  is  a  source  of 
great  joy  in  every  household. 

Simple  to  prepare,  involving  small  ex- 
pense, yet  at  the  same  time  supplying 
necessary  nutriment  and  giving  the  ut- 
most enjoyment  to  the  whole  family  circle. 

Ask  the  children  which  they  would  prefer,  a 
cool  creamy  blancmange,  a  delicious  cornflour 
custard  pudding,  or  a  refreshing  natural  fruit  jelly. 
Whichever  dish  is  selected,  the  result  will  be 
the  same— empty  plates  and  grateful  hearts. 

Be  sure  you  use 

BroHE  &  Poison's 
Com  Hour 


Obtain  "  Simple  Home  Cookery,**  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  recipe  book,  u)hich  contains  a 
host  of  practical  recipes  and  hints.  It  will  be 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  the  value  of 
3d.  upon  application  to  Brown  &  Poison,  Ltd,, 
6  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.C.  4, 


The  "check-apron"  girl  uses 

cornflour  for  every  course 

from  soup  to  savoury. 


Natural  Fruit  fellies. 


Corn  Flour  Custard  Pudding. 


Blancmange  and  Stewed  Fruit. 
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